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TEACiiKRS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS TOD\Y are faml with ihc awesome task of 
lulpin" children not onl> to nndersland the world in wliieh they live a 
world far dinerenl from the one? the teac hers themselves knew when they were 
in the elementary school hut also to fa<;e an unknown future with intcdli- 
^efiee and eendidenee. ^ot only is ehange taking plaee at a cataclysmic; rate 
hut the expansion of knowledge is so f*reat that the U;acher in the classroom 
finds it next to impossible to keep abreast of both the new knowh^ljjje and 
the important changes. Mis task is further complicated by the confusion of 
ton^uexs amon^ the general publi(^* some persons demand a return to the 
simple curriculum of 1900, the fundanumtals, or so-c‘alled “basic ediicatioir’; 
others cry for a complete revision of the c‘iii ric'uhim and the replaccnncnt of 
traditional science, mathematic^s, and history with the; new knowlcnl^e in 
mathematics, linguistics, sciencr, and the ludiavioral scic'iiccxs; still others, like 
Don Quixote, are lij![htinj^ the imaginary dragons of progivssive education 
and life adjustment and dcanand a rigorous program of collc^ge preparatory 
subjcM’ls in the elementary schools. This book is addrc‘ssed to pivscnvice and 
in-service Ic^achcas in the* c*lemenlary schciols who are faccxi with this dilemma 
and bafllcHl by the conflic ting dcmiands coming at them from all sid(*s. 

The ex|)erienees of many leacliers following the publiraition of the first 
c^dilion of Unit Tcachitif' in the KlenierUary School allirmed our b(;lii;f that 
the purpose; of education in the elementary scdiool c*an bc*sl be achic^ved 
through the integrating expc;riencc*s jirovided in the unit of work. Kesc;arch 
on human lc*arning. problem solving, and the im|>orlance of the self-conce|)t 
in l(*arning all support this belief. We still bedieve that no other l(*arning 
cxperienc'e <»fTers cliil bc'ii suc h rich c»|iportunily for simultaneous grcnvlh in 
so many aspec-ts of good citizenship at the* same* time; tliat it c*ncouragc*s each 
child to develcjp his potentialities to the fullest and “bc!c:onie the best person 
he is capable of bec-oming.” 

The philosophy underlying unit teaching has not changed. Consecjoently 
this c*dition of Unil Teachinfi; in the Elementary School contains niucdi of the 
same material as the first edition and dc*scribc*s the mc»lhods usc*d in dev<*lop- 
ing a unit of work and the educational thc'ory supporting those methods. 
However, believing as we do that a good curriculum must be based upon 
the demands of the soc*iety in which the learners live and the values cherished 
by that society as well as upon the nec;ds, maturation, goals, and ability of 
the learners, and knowing that many c;hanges have taken place since ihc' first 
edition we published, we have attc;mpted here lc» point out not only the changes 
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and issues of lo(la\'> world llial adiH-t llir rurriruliiin Inil nru knowled<>:e and 
nrw rfsran li. 

Mill h of fill- nrw malrrial i- inrorporalpd in I'arl One ’‘Frainew'ork for 
I nit Srlrclion and Or^ani/al ion.** Ik-r.ni'^r of llir irlalion^hip of roncepl and 
^n-nriali/alion ilrM-lopnirnt lo llir oi jiani/alion of Irarninj: rxprriences. and 
ln-raiiM* of nrw rr-^rairli on ro^nilivr Irarnin^ and llir rni|)lia>is upon tlir 
drxrlopmrni of lalioiial |M»wrr-. llir rhaplrr on -Drxrlopinu Conrrpls 
and ( H-nnali/alions" lias limi ^rralK rxpandrd and liixrii inorr rnipliasis. 
'riLou;:lioiil ihr liook nrw n‘srarrh lindinji-- liavr Ik-imi inriudrd and nrw 
r\aniplrs of rlas-'iooni arfixilirs Iia\r hrrn di*M ril»rd. I lin’r nrw iinils. in- 
rliidin^ onr for llir uppri ;iiadrs. rrplarr llirrr of ihr iinils inriudrd in ihr 
Ill'll rdilion. 

Manx propir liaxr hriprd lo inakr this |>ook po>sil)lr. W'r wish parlirularlx 
lo rxpirss oiii appirrialion lo llir following Irarlirrs who ronlrihulrd onr 
or niorr of ihr xi^^nrllrs whirli ilhislralr ihr xarious classroom Irrhnicpirs 
discussed in ihr hook and manx of ihr ideas used in <l(‘xrlopin^ ihr rrsourrr 
Iinils: Janet lirxmrr. Ilazrlle IIoi^mm'soii. Hohiii liriscor. Donna (ihapin. Arlrnr 
(ihesehio, Dorothea (io\. Kriiiielh Drhair. Anna D. Donnrlly. Marx Downs, 
Ikiihaia l.xans. \lia (Mr«roi>. Ksiher liaizaman. Lrr Kisrr. Marjzarrl La (Jrilh*. 
Pirllina Li'onaid. Linrslinr Luf^rnhrhl. Klirn lAiirh. (Irarr Marlin. Alhrrl 
Dike. Helene IJom-. liiilh Saison, Hirhard Swinrharl. William Simmons. Klla 
llod^iiis. \nas|a.sia Thompson, and Marjorie \\ asli*x. 

Spriial acknoxx ledimienl should he ^iixeii to (!oiinnr A, Srrds. formrrl\ 
Associafe Liidessor al the I nixersilx of (California al Los Anjridrs. under xxhosr 
f>:iiidancr and dirrclioii manx of ihr ideas exjires.sed in this hook xxrrr devel- 
oped; lo Dr. Iloheil Slollher*:. l*roft‘ssor of Sciiaicr Ldiiralion al ihe San Fran- 
cisco .Stale (;<dlei;e. and Dr. Alice Sirmoiis. Frofessor of Fduralion at ihr San 
Francisco Stair (Colli de, for llu* srirnrr mairrials and artix ilii*s inriudrd; to 
l^xelxn Dax is. Siiperxisor <if \udio-\ isiial Service of the Long Firach Piihlic 
Schools, for ihe audio-x isiial mairrials included in the unils; lo Marjorie 
iMilIxxood. \ssislanl Su|)rrxisor of (Curriiiilum Drvrlojimrnl for ihr Long 
Israeli Fiihlii* Schools. I«ir ihr hihliographirs of the unils: lo Lois Fannin, 
Siipi’i’x isor of Lihrarii's f(»r ih<' Long lleach Fiihlic Schools, for the library 
ri'ferrnci's; and li» ihe teachers in the l.ong Hrarh Puhlir Schools who ron- 
lrihuU‘d the industrial arls patterns. 


Just as this niition was ready to go to the puhlishers, the utulersit^ned 
wete stunned and f^neved h\ the sudden death of !\eva llaf^ainnn. whose 
t ont nhution to hoth the first edition oj I nil lt*arhing in the Flrmcnlary 
School and to this revision iiere inirnetisuralde, II e t^ratefuUy aeknowl- 



ed^c our iiuhdfledness to her for colledin^ numerous examples of elass- 
room experiences and for her irise ^uidanee. gained from working 
closely wilh teachers as the} developed units of work with ehildren in 
a classroom, on how educational theory becomes practical through the. 
integrating experiences provided in a unit of work. Her educational 
theory and contribution shine through on each page of this book. 
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part one 


FRAMEWORK FOR UNIT SELECTION 

AND ORGANIZA'FION 


Units of work form the heart or core of the modern elementary sehool pro- 
gram. Units cannot be wisely chosen or organized into a scope and se(|uence 
pattern nor can the learning experiences that make up the unit of work be de- 
termined without a thorough consideration of (I I the needs and pr(d>lems of 
contemporary societ\: (2) the growth characteristics of children: l.'l) the 
nature of the learning process and the research on how learning takes place; 
and (-1 1 the values inherent in a democratic culture. 

Teachers and curriculum coordinators must be us familiar with the forces 
operating in today's world, the problems and i.ssucs of contemporary socict), 
as they arc with the growth characteristics and interests of bo)s and girls, if 
they are to guide children in the wise selection of units atid are to jirovide 
worthwhile learning experiences for them. A balanced curriculum must be 
based upon a stud) of the needs of societ) as well as on the |H*rsonal needs of 
children in that societ) ; it must be rooted in the values of the culture as well 
as in the psychology of the learning process and the interests and desires of 
children at various stages of their development. 

Part One of this book deals with the sociological and ps)chological bases 
for unit selection and unit teaching. Units must be based on these factors if 
they are to provide meaningful experiences for children. This is true whether 
the units are prescribed in a scojie and .secpience arrangement or are selected 
as a result of pupil-teacher planning; or whether the time allotted to unit 
teaching is the whole day or only a fraction of the day. Chapter Four presents 
dilTerent curriculum patterns and shoyvs how these factors can and should be 
utilized both in planning and organizing curriculum and in unit teaching. 




Chapter One 



RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIAL CHANGE 
TO UNIT SELECTION 


Almost everyone is in agreement that the curriculum ceases to he functional 
in the lives of boys and girls if it is not centered upon life situations and if 
it does not give them the understandings and competencies needed to live in a 
highly technological, sfiecializcd, and interdependent world characterized by 
rapid and often cataclysmic change. A curriculum designed to meet the needs 
of children today must of necessity be very dillcrent from that offered in the 
schools one hundred, fifty, or even ten years ago, for the world today is a 
different world posing different problems and requiring dillcrent skills and 
knowledges. What are the characteristics of our society which have curricu- 
lum implications? What knowledges and competencies must children possess 
to live in today’s world? What changes in society ncccssitiate curriculum re- 

Photograph courtesy of Denver Public Schools. 
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vision? Should ihf srhooN rncrrK Iransniit the c ullurf* or should they help 
h<i\s afid ffirls understand and accept rhan^e so that as t<)niorro\v s leaders 
lhe\ ran dirr< t rhan^e in order that a better world may be developed? These 
are the fjuesti<ins tearhers and currieulum consultants must answer as they 
plan units of work for bo>s and girls if the units are to be functional and 
meaningful to childrcTi. 

I'lic* world today is fared with pnd»lems more complex and more far reach- 
ing than those* fac-ed rollc-rli\el\ by any previous generation. No nation and 
no aspe-rt of life is immune tc» them. The conditions producing these problems 
fall into Iwfivc* broad ralegoric*s: the acceleratcnl tempo of change, technolog- 
ical ex|iansion. the explosion of pc»pidation. increased interdependence of in- 
dividuals and peoples, the* c'xpanding role of government, intergroiip friction, 
wccrbbwidc* rivalrv of ideologies, intensificMl nationalism versus world co- 
c»pt*ration, arc-elc*raled ronsumplion <»f natural ivsources, cultural change and 
inleri ulliiral relations, personal frustrations and interpersonal conflicts, and 
the* conflict in pc‘rsonal valuers. 

THE ACCELERATED TEMPO OF CHANGE 

(lhangc* is «i universal condition (»f human society. It is both desiral)le and 
im*vitabl(*. (lhangc* in r<‘rc‘nt tinH‘s, due to scdentilic inventions and to tech- 
nology, has taken plac e* at suc h a catac lysmic* rate that it has become a major, 
if not the* mc>st dominant, rharaeteristir of the mid-twentieth century. So rapid 
is the tc*mpo of change* toebn that man has bc*en c*atapultc*d into a new age 
before he* has absorbt'd or ada[itc*cl tc» the previous one. When c*hange takes 
place in a slow and e*volutionar\ way mairs adaptation is relatively painless. 
Hut when change is revolutionary and takes j»lace faster than man is either 
able* or willing to adapt lc» it. serious problenis result. Fhe ac*c*eleralc*d lem})o 
of change* toda\ is carrving man headbmg into a world with whic*h he is ill 
prepared to cope. Julian Huxley maintains that "the human spec ies is on the 
thrc'shold of a new experience* as dilTerenl from ours as ours is from Peking 
man." 

Kac-h ne*w age is the* product of all the ac*cuniulated knowledge of the pre- 
ce*dirig cuie*, but since inve'iitimis and discoverie's take |)lace at a geometric 
rate*, eac’h successive age* is shorte*r than the j)re'(*eding one. The stone age lasted 
for Inmdre'ds of thousands of years, the bronze age for several thousands ol 
ye*ars. the iron age for about half as long, v\hile the steel age is only a little 
over one hundred ve'ars old. Mivady man is using lighter metals, alloys, and 
synthetics for his tools and weapons, and so rapid is the change that it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to give a name tc» the present age. 

C.hange in one part of a culture affects all the other parts, but change takes 
place at an uneven tempo and faster in scune aspec*ls of a culture than in 
others. S(*ientific inventions outrun social inventions, and scM’ial change takes 
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place at a much slower rate tlian teehiic)h>‘j:ieal change. All societies, as tliev 
become stabilized, dexelop mores, folkwaxs. and institutions that meet their 
net^ds and that thex tend to |)rize as superior ti> all others. Most people resist 
social change and attempt to perpetuate the old social order in s|)ite of changes 
that new knowledge and scientific adxancements demand. Siuieties that fail 
to exaluate constantlx their social institutions and modifx them intelligentlx 
experience a social lag. a maladjustment among parts of the culture. 'I'oo 
much social lag leads to social disorganization and linallx to social upheaxal. 
'fhe resulting so(‘ial revolution often results in sweeping changes in tlu‘ social 
order and the replacement of old institutions bx iu»xv ones, (lix ili/ations that 
fail to adjust tpiic'klx enough tend to 1 m‘ absorbed bx mori' aggri'ssivt* and 
rapidix changing cultures and (*xen to disappear. 

(lhange and progress are not necessarilx sxnonxmous. and there is always 
the danger of mistaking changt‘s for progress. Some old x\axs of doing things 
max be as good as or superior to nexx : some d(‘strox(Ml eix ili/ations madt^ mort* 
contributions to present-day life than those that annihilated them. Sinei* con- 
t(‘mporarx jiroblems have lh<‘ir roots in the past and are llu* product of 
cumulative events, thex must be seen in their historical |)erspeclivi* to Im* un- 
derstood and soixed. ("hange shoiihl be made on tiu* basis of a candid assess- 
ment of all the evidem e. jiast and pres<*nt: it should be made in tmins of its 
effect on a particular culture and a partii idar insliliilion. not becaiisi* the new' 
wa> is salisfactorx for another c ulture in another enx iremment. 'fhe disas- 
trous effec’t on the health of somc‘ South Sc‘a island peojiles that n‘sultc‘d from 
the introduction of AmcM'ican processed food is an example of cdiangc* made* 
without an assessment of all thc‘ fac’tors inxoivcul. However, if the evidence 
indicates that siicrcific changes are both needed and eflicacious. change* should 
not be blocked because of tradition or inln*nched iiiterc*sls. Since? science and 
technology are changing the xvorld so rapidly, the problem is om? of con- 
tinually reevaluating social institutions and intelligentl) making changf\s so 
that the new tools and processes are used for social good, not soc*ial de- 
struction. 

\ox\here are the problems resulting from rapid cdiange more ajiparent than 
in the so-called underdeveloped nations of the* world that, as a result of rapid 
means of communication and transportation, have bec*n brought into close* 
contact with the mechanized technological world of the twentieth ce'iitury. In 
the space of a few short years, th«*se nations have exp«*rienced changes that 
more civilized nations took hundreds of years to achi<!ve. In some* are*as thre;e 
violent revolutions are going on at the same time;. One, like the Amerie;an 
Ren'olution, aims at self-government and the overthrow of colonialism; an- 
other. like the French Revolution, is an attempt to distribute more e?e]ually the 
xvealth and power of the fexv among the man> ; and the third, an Industrial 
Revolution, is changing a hanelicraft ecemomy to a mechanized eine. This has 
brought nexv hope and new' opportunities to millions of people, but it has also 
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hroijffht nurnenius pressiri" cultural problems. These problems are among 
the moMt urgent of the modern world and on their solution may rest the fate 
not ord\ of these new nations but also of mankind. 

TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION 

Teclinologv, “the accumulation of knowledge, techniques, processes, and 
skills whereby we maintain a working (‘ontrol over our physical world,’ and 
scientiCic discoveries and d«•velopments are largely resjumsible for the acceler- 
ated tempo of < hange that is revolutionizing all aspects of our lives. 

IN INDUSTRY 

Fifty years ago most Americans did not have telephones, electricity, or 
automobiles: Iwcntv years ago most people had never been in an air))lane or 
lu'aid a t(‘levision program. A hundred years ago nuudiines produced only one- 
third of the power used in the nation's work; in l*>)()0, they produced 7.'^ ])er- 
<'(Mit of the energv ne(‘ded. whereas animals supplied 22 perc'ent and men 5 
peicenl. Today, machines prodiu'e pen*enl of our work power, freeing 
men from hack-breaking tasks requiring little or no skill and increasing the 
demand for technical skills and well trained workers.' 

H(;cause of the great advance in tec hnology . including materials, processes, 
mechanical ecpiipmcnt, and mass production, the output of goods and services 
per man Inmr has nearly triph'd in the last />() years. This rapid increase in 
out)nit is mu* of like reasons for the improvement in our standard of living. 
Moreover, as a result of the technological revolution, the work week for the 
average industrial worker has shrunk since I ‘>00 from 00 hours to less than 
10, giving the worker added leisure time." Machines too have freed the house- 
wife frenn houscdiold drudgery and enabled her to take a job outside the home 
to augment the family iiu'ome. 

'riie scicMicf* of elec tronics has further revolutionized industry and has made 
possible automat ion, the prewess whereby a machine operated by one man 
does the work formerly clone by many. In the F'ord Cleveland plant one man 
runs a transfer machine performing more than 500 machine operations, 
wherc^as convcMitional methods required 35 to 70 men. Automation by 1961 had 
abolishc'd muc'h of the dirty and boring jobs of the assembly line and turned 
yesterday's l)lue-c*ollar workers into white-overall technicians who work at 
pushbutton panels.'' 

Probably the most revolutionary invention since World War II was the 

' Tlioina** R.^ ('arskadon and Goorpe Soide, In Sew Dimensions (Nc?w York: 

Macmillan. pp. 6. 

-Children in a Chanfiing World ( Washinpton. D.C.: While House Conference on 
Chiltlrcn and Yoiiih, 1%0». pp. 12 l.k 

^The I SESCO Courier, .No\cmhcr, 1959; ‘iliisiness in 1961" Time, LXXVIII (Dec. 
29, 1%1), p. 50. 
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transistor, which made possible not only space exploration but also the com- 
puter, believed to be the second greatest postwar product. The transistor can 
do practically everything the vacuum tube could do. does it better, and is only 
half the size. With it hundreds of new electronic products are possible, in- 
cluding world-wide television, radio, and telephone. I’he computer can solve 
accurately and in a few minutes complicated problems that previousl) took 
many man hours to solve. 

IN CHEMISTRY 

A chemical revolution is also changing our world. Hundreds of new syn- 
thetic products, drugs, and materials have emerged to replace scarce and 
hard-to-gel natural resources. Plastics. h»r example, can substitute for metal 
and wood; nylon, dacron, and orlon are used in plai'e of silk. (*otton. and wool 
f(jr fabrics; hydrogenated oils can be used in place of fals; synthetic* drugs 
and hormones can supplement or substitute for natural hormones; and syn- 
thetic rubber can replace natural rubber. Many new produ(‘ts |)ropagate others 
or force old ones to improve if they are to compete in the world market. 

IN AGRICULTURE 

Keeping pace with the technological revolution in industry has been an 
equally dramatic revolution on the farm. At the same time that technoiogi(*al 
progress and science have provided the I'nited Slates with an abundance such 
as the world has never seen, the number of farm workers has decrc^asc^d al- 
most one half in the past 50 years. Our farmcjrs, by usirjg more machine's and 
electricity, more fertilizers and better soil management, hy brid seeds and im- 
proved strains of plants and animals, better discrase control, and bettc'r farm- 
ing methods, produc e more than is needed for home consumption or than c an 
be exported. Kach farmer with new methods can fec^d twice as many pc'ople as 
he did in 1910. The imbalance of supply and demand has resulted in farm 
surpluses, in fluctuating farm income, and in dislocation of farm cctonomy. 
To correct these problems, the government has spent over twenty billion of 
the taxpayers’ dollars on a variety of farm prcigrarns, none of them sucMossful. 

With both industry and the federal government emphasizing basic r(;sc;arc!h, 
the new products of the future will far eclipse those of the present. T hermo- 
electrics — the use of electricity in metal to produce heat and cold with no 
moving parts — makes possible many undreamed of products. Certainly, the 
elementary school has a responsibility for helping c-hildren feel at home in an 
age of machine power and with the wonders of technology. Flexibility and 
adjustment are needed if one is to survive in the labor market. More and 
better education for all children is necessary if they are to find jobs in an age 
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whrn liUlr unskilliMl labor is iiffclfH and when technological progress makes 
old jobs obsolclr at the same lime that it creates new ones. It is not the task 
of the elemenlar) srhool to train children b»r spi?cific occupations or to use 
specific machines, but rather to help them develop altitudes toward change 
atid science and habits of workmanship that are applicable to the tasks they 
encount(‘r as children as well as those they will meet as adults. 

POPULATION CHANGES 

'"In W ashingloirs Commerce Department building, a light atop the 'IJ.S. 
population clock' (lashed every eleven seconds to mark tlie birth of another 
American. If a ‘w<irld population clock' existed, it would have been (lushing 
three times a secmid." * 

POPULATION EXPLOSION 

In the underdeveloped countries of the world where two-thirds of the 
peoplt‘ are alwa\s hungry, tlu^ jMipulation explosion is most violent. In 1900 
there were two Asians for every Kiiropean: by 2000 there will be probably four 
Asians to one Kiiropean and two Katin Americans for every person living 
north of the Hio (bande. In thesi* cMUJiitries. tin* rapid growth in population is 
due to (he decline in the death rate rather than an im ri'ase in the birth date. 
Modem medical scieme. which has Itvirned how to (‘ontrol dist^ase with vai'ci- 
nation and inoculation, to (‘ombat ins(*cts and pests with insecticide such as 
DDT. and to use such public health ni(*asur(*s as better sanitation, pure water, 
pastiiri/ed milk, and ({iiarantine have cut the death rate as much as .)() peri'ent 
in some countries. 

iMalthiis* prediction in I TOP, that calamity faced Kurope since food ))rodue- 
tion could not keep up with population growth was proved false by (he in- 
dustrial ainl agriculture rtw obit ions. Kmigrations from Kurope and a falling 
birth rale also helped prevent <»verpopiilati<m. Today, demographers who take 
an optimistic view of the population pnddtMn point out that there are still 
vast areas <»f erupt v space in the world that could be made arable with reelama- 
lion, irrigation, and fertili/ation. Intensive farming methods such as those 
employ (*d bv the Dutch farmer, if used on all the potentially arable land. 
w«»uld supp<ir( ten times the present world population at a Kuropean level of 
diet, a llritish economist claims. Other economists and demographers are more 
p(*ssimistic. T'he popidalion pressures are most severe in the underdeveloped 
counlri«*s of Asia where a "'revidution in expectancies" causes the masses who 
formerly accepted poverty and disease as the will t)f Allah now want more, 
and more m»t only <»f f(»od but also of medical care, clothing, housing, and 
education. If underdeveloped areas are to achieve a level of technology that 

* **Populatioii,‘* Time, L\\\ ijan. 11. 1%01, p. 19. 
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will satisfy their own revolution of exjjectations. inueh Western aid is neces- 
sary. Modernization is an intricate process involvinp; a balance between 
agriculture and technological growth that requires intelligent ec«)nomic. politi- 
cal. and scientific development and management. INipulation in these countries 
multiplies so fast that new hordes of people make plans obsolete before they 
are even implemented. Truly, this is a race between education and catastrophe. 

MIGRATIONS 

Nor will mass migration to new frontiers solve the problem. People stub- 
bornly refuse to leave their land and homes for unknown places, no matter 
how attractive the prospects are painted. True, emigration helped Kurope solve 
its population problem in the nineteenth century, but this was largely volun- 
tary emigration of relative!) small numbers. No Kuropean country has been 
successful in moving large numbers of people to its colonies as a solution to 
overpopulation. Furthermore, racial barriers are a deterrent to Asiatic migra- 
tion on any large scale to many sections of the world. 

Nevertheless, the migrations of people loda> still taki‘ place, largely as a 
result of war and persecutbui. Millions of people were uprooted from their 
homes during World War II and carried away as prisoners of war. Otluus lied 
to escape persecution. All who could returned home when the war endiMl, but 
more than a million remained in Kuropean refugee camps. Since the war, 
several million of lh(‘se displaced persons bavt^ migrated to otlier countries. 
Refugees have continued to escape from the horrors of war (lommunist 
persecution from North Korea, North Vietnam. Hungary, (^ommimisl Khina, 
Fast Germany, Algeria, and Israel. Some of these people have made niiw homes 
in other countries; others live in refugei! camps under tiu! protection of the 
United Nations; still others, like the Chinese in Southeast Asia, expi»cl to 
turn home when conditions change. The refugee problem continues to be one 
of magnitude for the United Nations. 

EFFECT OF POPULATION CHANGES IN THE UNITED STATES 

In the United States the population explosion sini;e the beginning of World 
War II has caused crowded highways and tralTic-blocked streets, has over- 
strained the schools, and has created new slums faster than old ones have 
been wiped out. Bulldozers level olT hills and fill gullies; whole communities 
of cheap houses, all alike, are constructed almost overnight without regard for 
drainage, adequate water supply, sanitation, schools, recreation facilities, 
or other urban services. While the United States has no immediate food |)rob- 
lein, the expansion of the building industry and the inc.Teased use of consumer 
goods of all kinds to meet the demands of the increased population use up 
raw materials at an unprecedented rate. At the same time that young people 
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in fvrr-inc Hfasiri" numbers are entering the labor market, automation and 
other tei bnological improvements arc reducing the number of employees 
neederl. I’be population increased bv 48 million between 19 tO and 1960 and, 
if the present rate (continues, will double by the year 2000. 

'I’he population problem in the I’nited States is compounded by a high rate 
of mobility. .Some twcdve million children moved during the year ending in 
March lO.-jo one million moved from one section of the United States to 
another, two million from one state to another in the same section, two million 
fnim <im^ county t<i another within the same state, and the remainder changed 
residenc<* within the same count). For most of these this meant new schools, 
n(*w friends, and new surroundings.'' 

'I'he rapid im rease in tlie child population due to both high birth rate and 
mobilit) is uneven throughout the I nited Stales. The highest rates of increase 
are on iht' Facific (ioast. in the Roc ky Mcuintain states, and in the Fast North 
(lentral regiem. .Scmmi states now have II percent of the children under 
eighteen years of age. The highest child dependency ratio the ratio of chil- 
dren under eighte(‘n t(» adults is found in the Ko(‘ky Mountain region, and 
the lowest is in the Middle Atlantic*. Moreover, since the United Stales is be- 
cenning a nation of city dwcdlers. the heaviest increases are in the metropolitan 
areas. Sc'liools in many of these* areas are unable to build enough classrooms 
or employ enough <*ompetenl tcnichers to handle the increased enrollments. 
Other metropolitan facilities an* similarly taxed and the problems caused by 
the rapid gr<»wlh of metropolitan aieas are among the most pressing facing 
the* Anit*rican peceph*.’* 


INTERDEPENDENCE 

lndi\iduals. groups, communities, state.s. and nations become increasingly 
intt*rdep(‘ndt*nt economically, culturally, soc'ially, and |)oliti(*ally — as spe- 
cialization spreads, as technology con.sumes more of the world's re.sources and 
di'inamls mort* of rare and uiuM|ually di.«tributed raw materials, and as life be- 
coiiKvs more complex, industrialized, and urbanized. 

ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 

The machine age has also made people interdependent not only for the 
things they ccmsuine and the services they use -food, clothing, shelter, utilities, 
and amusements but for their livelihood as well. As machines freed man 
from driidgcM'y. they also took away man's economic independence. In 1820, 
80 percent of the people were self-employed: today. 82 percent w^ork for some 

’While tloii^e ('.oiifen’iice on ('.liihlren and \onth, op. rit.. p. 7. 

pp. 6. 8: Tile (’.<uitrri*nee Board. Road Maps of industry (New York: National 
(lonfereiire B«»ards. l%lt. No. l.’k'JT. 
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other person, company, or agency. American economy is no longer a system 
of individually owned and operated businesses: it is a network of giant corpo- 
rate enterprises owned by people who have little or nothing to say about how 
the business is managed and operated. 

ORGANIZED GROUPS 

Another outstanding evidence of interdependence in today's world is the 
growth in power of organized groups in comparison w ith the power of the in- 
dividual. Membership in a poiiti(*ai group or parly has long been the wa> an 
American citizen makes his voice heard in local as well as national politi(*s. 
Today, almost everyone is a member of some economic group such as a labor 
union, the Chamber of Commerce, the National Kdiicalion Associatittn, The 
National Association of Manufacturers, the American Medical Association, 
ihe Grange, or a business or professional organization. Groups are organized 
too for a specific purpose such as community recreation, school improvement, 
civil defense, or National Assof'iation for the Advanerment of Cc»lored IVo|)le. 
Both men and women join civic groups for social as well as other purposes. It 
is usualh through such organized groups that the individual must work to get 
things done. Since these groujis have no representation in the government 
of the state or nation, they achieve their goals b> bringing pressure to bear 
upon the elected representatives of the people. Pressure groups have conn* 
to have a recognized place in a democra<*v, and (‘hildren and youth need to 
understand the power of a pressure group and their responsibility for using 
this power for democratic ends. 

INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS 

As modern transportation and communication have .shrunk the size of the 
world and reduced distanc’es to a few hours or minutes, communities and 
nations have become neighbors, and what hapfiens in any spot on earth alFccts 
the course of events everywhere. A surplus wheat ctroj) in Kansas alTecls the 
price of wheat in Australia; racial discrimination in Little Bock, Arkansas 
causes American prestige to suffer in the Middle East. Asia, and Africa; an 
outbreak of Asian influenza in Japan soon spreads around the world; the 
devaluation of the English pound or the American dollar affects the cost of 
living in Italy; and the expansion of the European (Common Market, if Ameri- 
can exports are ex(;luded, could increase unemployment in the Ihiited Stales. 

Since the natural resources of the world are not evenly di.stributed over 
the face of the earth, no nation is self-sufficient in an age depcndrmt ufjon rare 
metals for alloys and upon hundreds of raw materials found in only a few 
countries to make such everyday machines and appliances as an automobile, 
a telephone, or a toaster. 
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SOCIAL AND CULTURAL INTERDEPENDENCE 

l*r<i|ilr an* iritcnlrjjriulf'nl sdcialK aiul rulturally as well as eeonoinically 
and |MililMall\. World lra\elers rarr\ their cultures with them, exchanging 
ideas and wa\s of doing things. Poets, musicians, artists, novelists enrich the 
aesthetic |ileasure of men in ever\ coijntr\. just as scholars. philoso|)hers. and 
scientists share new knowledge across national Ixiundaries so that all may 
profit. T he world certaini) would he mu<‘h poorer if the great paintitigs. com- 
positions, iHivels, dramas. p<ienis. sculpture, and other creative w<»rks had not 
heen shared or if the medical knowledge developed in one country were not 
used to save human heings everywhere. 

INTERDEPENDENCE FOR SURVIVAL 

Kvi'n the fate of all people everywhere is interdependent. Safely on the 
highway di^pi'iids upon tin* driv(‘rs of other curs, upon the mei hanical care of 
the men who huild ami servict* tin* atilomohiles. upon the engineers who de- 
sign ami cofisirml the highway s. and upon the traOic odicers wlu) enforce 
driving rules. War in an) part of the world threatens the peace, securil), and 
prosp<*rity of the rest of the world. In an age wlnui mt*n iiave tiu* knowledge 
ami power to destroN millions of lives with a singh* hornh. the fate of the world 
rests piecarioiisls upon tin* individuals, singly and collectiv(*|y . whose decisions 
and a<-lions mav trigger a chain of events leading to total world destruction. 

While interih’pendence has always heen a constant and imp(»rtant factor in 
human relation>hips e\ery where. inl(*rdependence in today's world calls for a 
new kind of thinking and for increased empathy. (Children need to understand 
that they an* d(*pt*ndent upon others for the comforts and necessities of life 
ami, at the same lime, that others are dependent (Ui them. They must under- 
stand that in the cotilemporarv world, historical (*yents have a significance that 
reac hes far lu'yond the limits of a stale or province' or the place of origin. 
They have to imdei stand <ilher people and what their pnddems. fears, hopes, 
and aspirations are, h»r their future is linked as closely to that t»f the people in 
a distant plact* as it is to that of their neighhors and fellow-citizens. Living in 
an inl(*rd(*p<*ndent world requires a willingness to consider the rights of all 
pe<iple. to treat all pco|de as eijuals, and to wish for all people the freedom and 
prosperity enji^veil hv American citizens. 

EXPANDING ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 

T he founding fathers helieved that government was best which governed 
least. The FVderal Constitution therefore protected the people from too much 
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inlerferenrc from the govermncnl. Government, they believed, should serve 
the people and should do for them only what they could not do for themselves. 
It exists to ‘‘establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and insure the blessing of 
libcrl\“ for all the people of the I nited States. In the early da\s of the 
republic, these services were not loo extensi\e. But as the nation expanded, 
and as life became more complex, industrialized, and interdependent, the 
s(‘r\ices demamled of the government likewise became complex and c<»sll\ 
and broader in scope than when life was simple and people wen* more s(*lf- 
suflicient. Fortunate!), the writers t)f the Constitution did not spell out in de- 
tail all the powers of the federal government, and b) adding the clause “to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and proper b>r carr\ing into execution 
the foregoing powers’* the) ga\e the Congress power to deal with emerging 
problems and conditions uiiforseeable in l7o*). I'oday. the millions of people 
in the I'nilfMl Slates expect all kinds of service from their government, and 
the go\ eminent touches ever) aspect of a (‘itizen's life from birth to death. 

REGULATING AND STIMULATING FUNCTIONS 

TTic role of government has changefh for example, from the comparativ(*ly 
laissez-faire attitmle practiced in the ninteenth c(»nlury to a recognition of the 
nec(*ssit) for r<*gulating and stimulating industry and organized economic 
groups in order to safeguard the public*. Today govc*rnmc*nt is the most impor- 
tant single* factor aflecting the ec'onomy of the nation. It not only rf*gulcitc*s 
industr) but it also controls the currency, regulates banks, is the* large*st money 
lender and s|H*nder in the nation, and employs the most people. 

PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 

The goxernment also engages in produe*tive activities and provides servicers 
to the public* in fields in whic h private business firms cannot operate profitably 
or in whic*h peojile believe tlie) should not be allowcul to operate. Thc^ govern- 
ment does not ex|)ect to make a profit, although public: utilities arc usually ex- 
pec*ted to pay for themselves. Some services, for example, fc'deral and state 
highways, are provided free to the public* in the sense that jieople do not [lay to 
use them. Government services are expected to benefit the whole community, 
although some persons secan to receive more immc'diate benefit than others. 
I.ow cost housing and slum clearance benefit the entire community at the 
same time that they provide inexpensive housing for people in the lower in- 
come brac'ket. Multipurpose dams, whic*h are too expensive for private in- 
dustry to develop, provide flood control, water for irrigation and for domestic 
and industrial use, hydroelec:tric: power, recreation facilities, and benefit 
whole areas. Because multipurpose dams produce hvdroelectric; power from 
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wilirh income is derived, the f|iiestion of the Government’s right to produce, 
dislrihute, and sell pov\er continues to cause controversy between public- and 
privale-power inli*rest. 

PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

(bivernmeni has long engaged in promotional activities. larilTs, bounties, 
and subsidies have encouraged and promoted infant manufacturing industries, 
agriculture, and transportation industries. Government also assists business 
and agriculture bv galhi‘ring ec<inomic data at home and abroad, publishing 
weather rc|)orts, issuing patents, standardizing weights and measures, and 
carrying <in research. 'ITie money-lending activities of the government have 
assisted all groups in lln‘ nation's et'onomv. Pric^e supports to farm crops 
alone havt* cost the government billions of dollars and have resulted in huge 
surpluses store<l in governnu'iit warehouses. 

PROTECTIVE SERVICES 

'riie fe<lcral government likewise protects and aids consumers through 
establishing spc<*i(ications and standards that manufacturers must meet, 
setting lilies for labeling foods, drugs, and cosmetics shipped in interstate 
( ommcrce. ami (establishing standards of (|ualitv, identity, and (ill of (‘ontainer 
for canned fruits and V(*getables. (Government protects investments through 
inspection and regulation of (he sale of stocks and bonds by the Securities and 
K\chang(‘ Gommission, and bank deposits and savings accounts by inspec- 
tion and regulation of banks and by insurance of deposits up to ten thousand 
(hdlars. 

Kcgulatiiui (»f the hours and conditions of work, labor-management legisla- 
tion, workiiKMi's compiMisation laws, unemplov nit*nt insurance, old-age pensions 
and insiiram'c. medical and hospital care for veterans, and minimum-wage 
laws an* oth(*r ev idences of (he expanding role of government in the life of the 
nation. Should this role be curtailed or further expanded? Should the federal 
goMunment altcMupt to (Mpialize the economic resources of the nation? These 
ari‘ crucial problems facing America with which the school must deal if 
children and vouth are to reach intelligent conclusions and to participate elTec- 
ti\(d\ in publi(* all airs as adult citizens. 

INTERGROUP FRICTION 

1'he I niled Slates is a nation of many ethnic, religious, social, and racial 
groups, each of which has characteristics that distinguish it from other groups 
in the population. S(»me religious and ethnic groups have cultural charac- 
teristii’s that distinguish them: age groups, such as the teenagers, have their 
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own culture; and social groups have their patterns of behavior that separate 
them from other social groups. Each American belongs to sexeral of these 
subgroups- religious, age. class, sex. occupation, ethnic, sectional, and racial 
groups. Some are majority and some are minorit\ groups and everyone be- 
longs to both kinds. Some of the groups are not organized. 'Phex exist because 
in our culture pe(»ple recognize themselves as belonging to them and are said 
by others to belong to them. People in an\ one of these groups have things in 
common, but the difTerences among them are so great that they may be more 
like t)eople outside the group than like others within it. 

SOCIAL CLASS 

Although social classes have always existed in American life, the frontier 
and the nation's abundant resources made it eas\ in the early years of our 
historx for a person to move from one class to anothiu*. Part of the Anuu*i(‘an 
dream that liirt'd the immigrant to our shores was the dr(‘am of social ecpiality 
and material |)lenty for everyone. Even today the idea that a class structure 
exists in American societx is re[»ugnant to most |)eople. Yet sociologists and 
anthropologists who have studied social classes in tin? I iiited States have 
found social stratification existing in every community they have examined 
in the Deep South, in the old communities of New England, in small and large* 
Midwestern cities, and even in new communities of the Far VV(‘st. Not oidy have 
the) found that people are axvare of these classes and rank individuals in tin* 
community in order of supericu it) -inferiority hut also that sca ial mobility he- 
tween classes is more dillicult today than it ever was before. Moreover, they 
have found that as society becomes m<»re complex and diversified, the* greater 
the need for organization and coordination and the more complex the* status 
syshnn. Thus, as society has become more techmdogical. the class and status 
s) stems have become more complex. 

The class into which an individual is born and reared influence's almost 
ever) aspect of his life his schooling, the vocation he chooses, the ho(»ks he 
reads, the church he attends, where he lives, the clubs he joins, whom he 
marries, and how he spends his leisure time. Social classes live in different 
cultures. The child learns the class f!ulture from his family; his socialization 
is to a class culture and he absorbs the speecrh, the dress, the attitudes, the 
way of thinking, as well as the way of acting of that class, llis prejudices, 
attitudes, values, and beliefs arc determined by his class, and most (children 
grow’ to adulthood knowing onl) the “tec!hniques for living” of the class to 
which they belong." 

Schools by and large arc oriented to and planned for middle-class children. 
Most teachers have been recruited from the h>wer middle class and they tend 

"James Bossanl, The Sociology of (IhUd Development (New York: Harper & Row, 
1934 ), p. 343 . 
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to stress ifiidille-flass values and make it diflieult for lower-class children to 
succecfl in scliool or to learn the things that the\ ctinsider essential for suc- 
cess. With the relatively small |jercentage of lower-class (hildren who liave 
the talf*nt and amhition to want to learn middle-class values and to enter a 
middle-class vocation, the scIkioIs are successful. The) are toda\ the principal 
social escalator hy which a l«»wer-class child can move into the middle class, 
for it is throii^di the school that the lower-class chihl learns the values and 
mode of conduct acc(‘ptahle to that class. 

Ihit toward a lai^e proportion of lower-class ( hildren the sf hool has heen 
uns)nipatheti<' and has failed to pro\ide a program to meet their needs. The 
holding' power of the scIumiI is weakest with these t hildren; lhc\ fail, feel 
discriminated a;fainsl, and drop out as s<ion as they reac h the legal age. 'I'hus 
the schools pla\ a dual role: they make socdal mohility possible for some 
children and at tin* same* time* promote soc*ial stratification by driving others 
out of school. 

rile* principal characte*ristic <if the class s\stem in America has been the 
r(*lative* t*ase‘ of mobility bv which individuals could mo\e up and down the 
soc ial laclclc*r. W . Llo\cl \Varne*r and Paul S. laint found that tu*arly (*ver\one 
in Yankee (!it\ except the* uppc*r-uppers and those* at the ver\ bottom of the* 
social scale* had aspirations to move* intc» a highe*r class.'' Although toda\ most 
indi\ iciiials will i(‘main in the class in whic*h the*\ w(*re born, social mobilit\ is 
still easier and more* frc*cpient than in an\ other countr\. 'I'he fact that nian\ 
pe*opl(* can and do mo\c through the*ir own initiative* and abilitx kc'cps alive 
the* Am(*ric‘an dr<*am and preser\t*s the democratic idc*al. ^ el when one* realize*s 
that b\ far the* grc*atest niimbe*r of chilcire*n in the* jiiiblic schools are from the 
lower class and that lhc*> will n*main in that class, it become*s cpiitc* cle*ar 
that the* schools arc* failing to mee*l the* ne*eds of the majorit\ of children. 

RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS GROUPS 

For \egrc» children the problc'in is of even greater proportion. Not onlv 
do most of the*m belong to the lower class but they are separatc'd by a c aste 
s\stem that makc*s it impossible for them to change from one caste to an- 
other. .lews and Orientals oc-cup\ a c]uasi-caste position in that they sulfer 
mail) of the discriminations and tabus that are meted out to Negroes. The 
class s\slt*m in America operates against the individual who fails to measure 
up to the mori*s and standards of that c*lass: but the caste s\ stern operates 
against a whole race or religion, and the individual is discriminated against 
bec’aiise c»f phxsic'al characteristic's about whic'h he can do nothing. 

Kigettrx and prejudice have no place in a democrac) ; yet racism and 


"Thr Sorial l.ife of a Motlcni Cofnmumt\ tNfw Haven, Conn.; Yale Tniver^ilv Press, 
P)41). 
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nativism have raised their ugly heads many times throughout our history. 
Mufh progress has l)een made within reeent \ears to improve intergroup 
relations. Supreme court decisions against Jim Crow laus. restrictive covenants, 
and the exclusion of Negroes from primary elections have all helped. The 
decision against segregation in the public schools and suhsecpient court 
rulings against segregated lunch counters, waiting rooms, swimming pools, 
and beaches: the increased number of Negroes admitted to profc^ssions; and 
the abcditicm of separate regiments for Negroes in the armed forces are all 
ste|)> in the direction of abolishing discriminator\ practices against pc'ople be- 
cause of race, color, or religion. But inlergroup friction, social, ec-onomic, and 
political discriminations still exist. The ("ominission on Race and Housing re- 
])ort(*d in that 27 million Americ‘ans. nearly one-sixth of the po|)ulation, 
were restricU^I in opportunity to live in neighborhoods of their choice for 
race, color, or ethnic reasons. 'Hiis is true in spile of the fact that many of 
till' state's lia\e passt'd legislation prohibiting discriminatiem in publie* housing. 

Biots, bloodshed, and terror broke out in some Southern (‘ommunitir^s as 
integration took |>la<'e. During I9.V1-1060 hate incidt'iits oi'ciirred in many 
parts of the nation. Swastikas ap|>eared on the' walls of synagogues in some 
communities, the flaming crosses of the Ku Klux Klan lighted the sky in the 
Deep South, and in some cities ami suburban areas neighbors banded to- 
ge'lher to prevent Orientals. Negroes, and Jews from moving into a neighbor- 
IummI. In 1961. freedom riders, Negroes and whiti* men and women from the 
North who protested segregated transportation facilities and wailing rooms, 
were beaten, arrested, and jailed in Louisiana and Mississippi. 

ETHNIC GROUPS 

At one time the idc^a that the I’nited Stales was a melting pot into which 
all groups were pourc'd to be clc^ansed of old-world cultures and arnalgamatcHl 
into a new American culture, was considered good. Today, it is recognixf;d that 
all cultural groups have made rich c*ontributions to the c;ultural heritage of 
the American people and that cultural plurality is a national strength, not a 
weakness. Cultural dilTerences add color and variety to the naticmal life and 
constitute a vast roervoir of experiences, knowledge, customs, and points of 
view from which to draw'. The right to be different and to have that difference 
respected and even prized is a cherished civil liberty. 

Young (diildren observe many differcnctes in the everyday life c>f the people 
around them. Unless their questions are answercid satisfactorily and they un- 
derstand that democracy recognizes the right of people to he different and 
have different values, they may be influenced by the stereotypes that abound 
in the community. Children at very young ages pick up from people around 
them stereotypes about people who differ from them. Children as young as six 
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cir seven have been found to hold stereotype impressions of groups far re- 
moved from ihidr own experiences. 

Disrrimination against anv group of Americans is a threat to democracy. 
'I'he inahilit) of groups to work harmonioush together weakens national unity 
and hre«*ds di-^sension and unrest. The public schools, as the strongest bulwark 
of democracy, and the one institution in America that serves the children of 
all of the people, must take as one of their major responsibilities the fostering 
of improved iritergroup and human relations. Not ordy must all children have 
espial educational o)>portiinities and be respected and appreciated for their 
individual worth and dillerence, but much attention must be given to inter- 
group relations and tlu^ dvnarnics of group action. ProbabI) no problem fac- 
ing America todav is more vital to the national welfare than the {iroblem of 
establishing an understanding and harmonious relationship between labor 
and capital, and among ethnic, religious, racial, and economic groups. 

WORLD-WIDE RIVALRY OF IDEOLOGIES 

Democracy is the best kind of government yet derived by man in the age- 
old struggle against some f<»rm of totalitarianism. In a democracy, the jieople 
are sovereign and governnuMit their servant or agenev for carrying out the will 
of the majoritv ; iti a totalitarian state, the people are the servants ol the 
government, the agenev for eriforeing the will of the leader or oligarchy, 
'rotalitarianism in anv form de*graele‘s anel enslavt‘s pe^ople: democraev frees 
them and enhancers therr position. In its simplest form, totalitarianism is one- 
man rule whether' he be known as pharaoh, emperor, divine-right king, dictator, 
riihrer, Pir'it Sccretarv, or (lhairman of the ("entral Committee. Kegarelless 
of title*, one-man rule* exac ts hc*avv pe*naltic*s of inelividual ertizens. 

KaM-ism and e’ommunisin. as tuae tieed by the Russians and Chinese, are 
beitli totalitarian and control through fore-e. terreu*. extensive bureaucraev, and 
se*ere*t police* the* total span of erne's life from birth to death. The dilTerence 
be*lwe*en demex-ratic and totalitarian governments lies primarilv in the extent 
to whie'li individuals are* free* to make de'cisions and receive just and equal 
treatnu*nt under the law. 'riu* dilTerence between a capitalistic, free-enterprise 
se»cie*tv and <»the*r e*con<unic sv stems lies primarily in the extent to which in- 
eiivieluals and gro’.i|)s are five to use their talents, skills, and resources for their 
(uvn economic gain. 

COMMUNISM 

Hie age-old struggle between democracy and totalitarianism took on world 
wide dimensions as a result of the Communists' avowed goals of overthrowing 
existing ecomunic and political structures and of world domination. Com- 
munism is both a theorv and a revolutionary movement. According to the 
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Communists, material forces, not intellectual or spiritual ones, shape the 
destiny of the world, and all human and social behavior and belief are deter- 
mined by the wa\ in which material things are produced. Change and progress, 
they believe, are inevitable, but important changes do iu»t take place in a 
slow evolutionary wa\ ; they come abrupt!) and violently as a result of oppos- 
ing tendencies. This theory, known as dialectical materialism, is the core of 
all Communist thought and explains the Communists* inter})retation of history 
and their arrogance about their ultimate sucress.*' Historx. according to this 
theory, is siinph a record of successive struggles between economic classes 
between those who produce, the workers, and th«)se who exploit the workers, 
the owners of the means of produ(‘tion. The final struggle, they believe, is 
now' going on and will result in the overthrow of capitalism and the end of 
all oppression and all (;lass distinctions. Once the means of production arc in 
the hands of the workers of the world, each man will produce according to his 
capacity and receive according to his need. Once this is achieved, the state w ill 
‘‘wither away.*’ but until then dic tatorship of the proletariat is both necc^ssary 
and justified. 

It is important to remember that communism is a revolutionary movement 
and that Communists demand a complete overthrow of capitalism and the* 
political systems supporting it and even advoc*ate violc^nt revolution to achiewt* 
this end. 1'heir ultimate goal is world domination and they never deviate from 
it even though they ina> talk of “peaceful coexistence," ‘‘pc^acr," and “mutual 
noninterference in internal affairs."’ At times, the Russians seem to bc‘lic*ve 
that ihc^y can achieve their goal of overthrowing “c*apitalism’’ and ‘'“imperial- 
ism*’ by peaceful economic competition. |)ropaganda. infiltration, and sub- 
version without resorting to violent revolution or nuclc;ar war. 'fhe* ('diinese 
Communists, on the other hand, believe their goals c an be accomplished only 
by all-out war. K\en to the Russians peaceful coexisUuice is not an end but a 
stratagem to achieve world domination. iXikita Khrushc‘hev said in 19.^9 whe^n 
visiting Red China, “we have always been against piodatory wars. . . . Marx- 
ists have always rec’ognized only liberating, just wars. . . .’’ 1'hus, the? (Com- 
munists can reserve the right to wage liberating wars wherever they please 
at the same time that they talk total disarmament or “peac;eful c;oexihtenc;e.” 

The Communists develop their power over people by persuading them ( I ) 
that communism is the one sure and efficient way to achieve domestic*, social 
reform, economic improvement, and the better life; and (2) that the people of 
the capitalistic nations are hostile, greedy, ricdi, and preparing to attac;k them 
and seize their resources. Communism, like fascism, uses real and fancied 
grievanc'cs of the past to gain favor with a people, arouses discrontentc^d people 
to hatred of alleged conspiring democratic nations, and creates fear and dis- 

“ E. Raymond Platip, The United States and the Soviet Challenges ((Chicago: Scirnc-i* 
Research Associates, 1960 1, pp. 22-31. 

‘"“Communist Timetable for 1960 . . What Odds?” Great Decisions, I960 (New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, 1960), No<(.*l and 2. 
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trust of rstulilishrd norHornmuriist governments. Through propaganda, on 
whic h the Hussians spend annualK two hillion dollars, suhversion, opportun- 
ism. and infiltration in the guise of economic*, political, and military aid. they 
hore from within until their s\ mfiathizers arc in control of the army and the 
govi?rnmenl. This is not too difficult when three-fifth’s of the world goes to bed 
hiingrv every night. Hunger and miser\ breed discontent; sub\ersion in these 
areas is eas\. I ntil (^imrnunists are in eontred, they talk demo<*racy and prom- 
ise higher standards of li\ing; guarantee freedom of spec'ch. press, religion. 
ass(*iid)ly, and movement; firomise land distribution among the people and 
the* right <»f an el<‘ctc*d government. Once they are in power, none of the 
promises are kejR and tlie peojde find there is no frecMlom. 

Totalitarianism means complete governmental control of all phases of life, 
'rile seen*t police*, w ilh its sjiies and informers, suppresses any opposition to the 
government. All political parties are dissolved except the party in power, 
(lliildren are inducted into the party at an early age and trainc*d and condi- 
tionc*d as future soldic'rs; schools are usc*d to indoc'trinate the students with 
the* |)art\ doc trines of (dxMlic'nce. loyalty, and submission. Democratic institu- 
tions. civil lib(*rlic*s. and personal frec*doms cc*ase to exist, if they ever did; 
family life* is disrupted and children are placed in day nurseries or boarding 
schools so both pan*nts can work: private property is limitc*d or confiscated: 
productive ent<*rprises are state controlled and managed; and the* c'conomic 
rights of the* individual are rigidly c‘ontrolled. Since newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision. and all printed matter are controlled and (*ensored. public* opinion is 
regiilalc'd by the government and the people learn only what theese in authority 
wish them to know. They have nc» right to cpiestion or reject decisions of the 
dictator. 

DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 

If id(*ologies are treated only as abstrac'tions. they are both difficult to ex- 
plain to young children and almost impossii)le for them to understand. A 
unit on conflicting ideologies therefore should not be a part of the social- 
studies program in the elementary school. But the basic principles of democ- 
racy shonid be taught as part of every unit. ^ oung (*hildren can learn in the 
primary grades that democracy means that all individuals have dignity and 
vv(»rth and must be treated with ecpial respect and justice, that the common 
welfare has precedence over individual rights and privileges when they con- 
flict. that reason and persuasion are the democratic way of solving problems 
rather than conflict and force, that pettple have the intelligence to rule them- 
selves and make decisions when they are free to know' the facts about issues, 
and that problems can be^solved when everyone works cooperatively for their 
solution. Opportunity should be provide d for voung childr en to select, organ- 
ize. and use information in the sp|)y They 
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need lo learn lo work with others, to de\elop desirable social relations, to ac- 
cept the responsihilitics accoinpaii) in^ their privile"c. to resjjccl constituted 
aiithorit). to help make and observe rules for the common welfare, to he re- 
sponsible for their pro|)ert\ and that of others, and to develop pride in their 
own work and in the accomplishments of others. 

Vi ith wars and threats of wars dividing the peoples of the world into hostile 
camps, the schools would he derelict in their ilutx if the\ did not pre[>arc 
children to undei>tand the condicting ideologies for which people are willing 
to la\ down tiudr li\es. The schools have an <d)ligation to help children and 
\outh understand democratic princi))les. how they have evolved, and what 
they mean to them as ( iti/ens <»f a free nation. Hut schools also have an 
obligation to inform older children about enemies of denujcracy communism 
and fascism and t<»talitarianism in an\ form, l idcss children understand what 
life in a totalitarian stat(* is like and what it would mean to live under authori- 
tarian rule. the\ cannot appreciate the advantages and ])ri\il(‘ges of living in a 
democratic country. Older children need also to understand the nM)ts of our 
democratic ideals as set forth in historic documents and traditions, 'rhey 
need to undc*rstand the origin of civic* rights and libtu'ti(\s and how th(*v dtv 
velopt*d and what the\ mc^aii and to di*velo|) an abiding faith in and loyalty 
to the ideals of thedr country. 

INTENSIFIED NATIONALISM VS. WORLD COOPERATION 

The advemt of the atomic bomb brought the realization that the nations of 
the world wciuld have t<» li\e togc*ther in peace and to find otln*r ways than 
war for sc'ttling their dilTerencc's if civilization were not lo be destroyed. 
Learning to work together is as diflicult for nations as for individuals. Kam- 
pant nationalism, sovereign rights and prerogative's, suspic'ion and fear of 
other nations, conflicting ideologic"^, and wide variation in cultures and 
standards of living make it diflicult for nations lo pool their resourf‘(^s and 
arbitrate thcdr diflerences. 

This is particular!) true for the new nations of Africa and Asia, which 
only recently have thrown ofT the volk of c'olonialism and have emerged as 
sovereign states, jc'alous of their new freedom and eager lo make their way as 
indej)cndent nations. Most of them have had little or no expcfricmcc? in self- 
government. Their citizens are illiterate and have little or no tec'hnical skills, 
their economies are unstable, and their governments arc too weak to keej). order 
and peace. 

PROBLEMS OF NEW NATIONS 

These nations owe thiipi ffcod om to on^ S||cal revolutions 

in history, the liberatioi SfvCcjlbniai wcst^v^|»^er9, particu- 
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larly Great I^ritain, Ilal>, Fraiire, Belgium, and the Netherlands. Although 
some of them gained their freedom hy force, most of them were liberated 
through |»eaceful agreements. Altogether, between 1910 and 1961, colonial 
or de|iendent territ<»rie^ were granted independence, with a total area of 
IO/)0(M)On square miles and a total population of 900 million. Great Britain 
alone freed more than 3.30 million people almost entirely by voluntary action. 
In spite of this, these newl\ freed nations suspect and mistrust all western 
powers, including tin* I nited .States. The hing period of colonialism, when the 
resources of these nations were exploited for the benefit of colonial powers 
ami their people were treated as inferior and were subjugated by white rulers, 
Ifdt a resi<lue of liatred and <iistrust that is hard t(» dispel. They have less fear 
of communism, which they have never experi(‘nced, than of colonialism, which 
they know onlv t<Hi well. 'I'his is true in spite of the fact that during the same 
pt‘riod lhal (he West was liberating its colonies, the Communist powers, the 
r.S.SIt and the Bepublic of China, acquired control over one million square 
mihvs of fori'ign land ami I 1.3 million people.'* 

I'liese new countries, as well as other underdeveloped nations in South 
America ami Asia, are <lesperately in need of foreign (‘apital to develop their 
res<iurces ami put tiu'ir economies <m a sound basis; of edm ators to help them 
dt*\t‘lop selhMils and universiti(*s and train teachers; of agricultural specialists 
to teach them how to improve* tlwdr livestock and use modern farming methods; 
of engineers to develop their mineral and energy rest>urces, to build roads, 
bridges, and <lams; of technicians of all kinds, government experts, doctors, 
and public ht'allh specialists. Without the help of the Ignited States and the 
other <leimicrati<' nati<ms, tlu*\ will be forced to turn to the Communist coun- 
tries, which alica<lv are olVering them technn ians and military advisers and 
adxaiicing loans at low rates of int<*resl in order to gain economic, and ulti- 
inati*l\ political, control. It lakes patience and understanding to help people 
who ha\e never known self-government or technology acquire the skills of the 
conttunporarv world without imposing alien forms of government and in- 
stitutions and without destroying a culture indigenous with them and cherished 
b\ tluMii. 

COOPERATION AT THE INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 

(a)operation takes many forms, all of which can help to expand the area of 
freedom in tin* world. The voung people of the Peace C*)rps are ambassadors 
t)f democracy as they help tlie peoples in underdeveloped countries acquire the 
knowledge and skills to make them iiide])endent politically and economically. 
The foreijm <rid and technical assistance granted by the governments of the 
United other denul^SlIic nations are buildin^ood-will and strength- 

"Joii^'wman. “The 
1961). A.^0-11. 
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ening the peace. Business and industry, in the model comnuinities they main- 
tain in Saudi Arabian oil fields or on Liberian rubber plantations, raise 
standards of living, teach technical skills, s^iread public health measures, 
provide medical and hospital services, and build schools for children and 
adults. Private agencies and individual Americans extend freedom and make 
friends for democracy when they raise large sums of money to feed orphan 
children and political refugees, donate funds to alleviate p«>verly and sufl’er- 
ing throughout the world, and finance projects such as the hospital ship 
“Hope” to carry medical knowledge around the world. 

\ations have learned to cooperate and work together when common in- 
terests demand it. The International Ked Cross, the Postal Lnion, and the 
International Court of Arbitration arc examples of organi/ations for (*oopera- 
tive action that have existed for a long time. Through mutual .security pacts, 
the United States cooperates with 4.3 nations to maintain world peai e and 
secure jiroleclion for itself and its allies. Some of these are regional pacts, 
such as the Organization of Ameri(‘an Slates and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; others, such as the treaty with Japan, are bilateral. The Com- 
munist countries are united for mutual sec’iirity in the Warsaw Pact, and the 
Arab states have formed the League of Arab Slates to promote their interests. 
Twenty-nine of the new states in Asia and Africa met in Bandung, Indonesia 
in 19,S.5 in the first Afro-Asian conference in hist<»ry, to which no while nation 
was invited, to discuss their <‘ommoii problems and interests. So suiu essful has 
been the ei’onomic cooperation of the six nations in the Kiiropean Common 
Market that the seven outer nations were forced first to form a similar trade 
area and then to seek to join in a common market einbrainng all free Kuro|>e. 
Some people .see this as a step toward a United Stales of Kurope and perhaps 
even a United Slates of Kuranierica. 

The United Nations, with its subsidiary organizations, offers the greatest 
hope for world cooperation today and is the only avenue through which all 
the nations of the world can cooperate. It is here that big and little, old and 
new nations meet as equals. It is here that the West and the non western world 
find a common meeting ground. Here the great powers can be challenged, 
questioned, opposed, and outvoted by the weak and new nations whenever they 
wish to cooperate for a common goal. It was the vote of the new nations that 
defeated Russia's demand in 1901 for a “troika” and a weakened .secretariat 
and that elected U Thant as the new secretary. 

In the short period of its existence and in spile of attempts to weaken and 
thwart it, the United Nations has more than justified the hopes that its founders 
had for it. Around its council tables the representatives of nations from all 
parts of the earth are learning to think and ac^t together to stop aggression and 
bring order to a war-lorn world. 

A willingness to sacrifice national interests for the welfare of the world 
as a whole is a new concept that is difficult for many people to accept. Al- 
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though it is doubtful that rliihlrpn in thr |>riniar\ and inttTinediate ;;rades 
can undrrstand tiu? striu turr of the I nitrd Nations. tlu*\ < an undrrstand the 
inttu'dependerire of the world and the need for nations to work tojiether 
throu;.di «;oine international or^aid/ation ffir tiu* f^ood of all. I he\ can under- 
stand that nations, like individuals, eannot alwavs havt* their own way and 
that sinre eoinproinist's will alwavs have to he made, some |)r«*n>gatives of 
national sovereignty must he saerilieed. Children in the upper grades and in 
junior and senior high sriiool should give attention to international govern- 
ment as well as to federal and state government and should <levelop loyalties 
toward all. a whoh*some respite! for tiudr aeldevtuniMits. and a desire to 
strengthen and defernl them. 

Wars have htM ome so destruetive as a result of s(‘ientitie inventions that 
nations must learn to live together in pf*aee or he annihilat<*d. A study of 
dillerent ndtiires will help rhildren n‘ali/e that war is not im^vitahle: that 
it is a learned hehavior. not an inherited one: and that wars are futile and 
drstrurlive. not glorious and rmistruetive. In learidng to st*ttle their dlfTerenees 
without lighting, rhildren ran undeistand tliat wars arromplish m»thing ron- 
strurlive ami that ther<* ai’<* better ways for settling rontroversii»s. Older chil- 
dren sliordd heroine familiar with the reasons why men and nations light, 
with tlie ro.st of wars in terms of the de«tru<'tion of human and natural re- 
soiiires and eronomir gooils. and with the futility of attempting to solve in- 
ternational prohirnis hv war. Srlnmls. t<io. need to t(*arh the truth about 
atoinir homhs and thi* thi'eat of a nuclear war to civilization. 

Ilelieving in peace, however, is not enough. IVare must he worked for 
if it is to ht* maintained. Nmitrality and isolation arc* no longer possible in 
an interdependent world. Only as the nations that believe in fr(*edoni and 
justice are strong and cooperate, and a> tlu^y work to combat poverty and 
ignorance in other parts of the world, can peace he maintained. 

CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

The exploitation t»f our national resounes has heiui so aicelerated in the 
machim* agt* that conservatitm has become one of our major needs. 1'he 
wlioli* widl-heing of the nation dependent upon an adetpiate .supply of na- 
tural resources: yet we have continued to s(|iiander our heritage as if the 
supt>ly were inexhaustible. Through igm»rance. carelessness, or greed, u large 
part of our res«)urces have been destroyed. Kort'sts were chopped diiwn or. 
ah>ng with gra.ss, leaves, and surface growth, were burned to clear the land. 
This wasteful practice m>t oidy destroyed the timber but exposed the .topsoil 
to en»slon and depleted the suppiv of deleaving vegetable matter that would 
fertilize the land. As long as the frtmtier remained, people had little or no in- 
terest in conservation. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES 

h\('n the iniiirral resinirfesi soiMued inexhaustihic. OiiK llu' richer pari of 
the coal seams were mint'd; «:as ami oil wells were tdlen allowed lo lh)W' un- 
checked since capping was holh diflicult and expensive. Inellicient machines 
wasted coal: gases, heat, and other h\-protlucts escaped unused. As a result 
<»f rapid industrial expansion, the wt»rhl has used or wasted since the 
opening of the Iweiitit'th cenlurx. im»re of its mineral resources than was 
('onsumcd in all previous hislorx. St» great has been the depletion of our 
mineral resources that the I niled States is more and more dependent upon 
foreign imports for an ade<|uate siippl) of man> basic industrial metals. 

WATER RESOURCES 

\o one dreamed in the earl\ da\s of our nation that water shortage might 
one da\ he a major problem. Misuse of the land has caused floods and water 
polution: o\ergrazing in the rangt* lands and misust* of siirfact* and ground 
supplit's have dcslroNt'd tlu' soil-water resource hast'; and ht‘av\ pumping in 
man\ parts of the (‘ountr\ has list'd up undt'rgroiintl watt'r fastt'i* than iht* rain- 
fall could replenish it. Incrt'asetl pt»pulatit»n and ct>ncentralitm in urban art'as. 
motlern |dumhing. anti new ideas of personal Ingiene. It'tdmtdogit al prticesses. 
irrigation, and modern intiustrial plants have all contrihiitt'd to iht' watt'r 
shortage fountl in man\ parts t>f the nation. Intt'nsive rcst'arch on t'onvt'rling 
salt anti hrakish watt'r lo fresh water hir a rcasonahit' prict'. tiams and rt'ser- 
\oirs to cht'ck the rum»(T anti loss t)f rainfall, jh'i ft'»Tcd mt'lhotls tif purifying 
anti rt'Using water for industrial purpt>sf's. ptdiulion control of rivt'rs. clouti 
sct'ding. and mullipurp<»se tiams anti canals are all st>lutit)ns tifTt'it'tl ft)r t)ur 
water slmrlage |)rohlt'm. 

Kcohigists point tiui that not only must conservation t;ducatit)n slrt'ss iht' 
relalitinships that exist amt>ng the varitms elements t)f iht! natural t^nvirtin- 
ment. what happens when that halanct* is disturbed, and the ctmstMpit'nt elTect 
of this disturbance tui men but it must also emphasixe the st)cial anti political 
resptinsibility tif individuals, business, and gtivermnent It) put this knt)wlt!tlge 
into practice. 

ENERGY RESOURCES 

The disct)verv of new forms of energy has given man the ptiwer lo dt'stroy 
himself and ci\ilizatit)n or to advance civilization and raise standards of 
living far bevond the expetrtatioris of the present generations. Knt'rgy con- 
sumption is a key both to the industrial production tif a nation and to the 
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standard of living ^•nj<»\ed liy its people. The per capita consumption of energy 
ill the I nited States is nearly eight times the average per capita consumption 
h»r the w<»rld with the exce|)tion of (Canada and the Tnited Kingdom.'- Al- 
though energy consumption in the I nited Stales, it is estimated, will increase 
hy 66 percent ihiriiig the 66s and first half of the 70s without much change 
in the relative use of coal, oil. natural gas, and hydropower, this increase 
will nol keep pace with the demaiul. Atomic energy could greatly relieve the 
drain on other energy renuirces if it c-ould he made available rapidly enough 
and in siillic icwit amount. Alrc'ady it has been used as fuel for submarines and 
battleships and sevcMal large* nu<‘lc*ar power plants are under con*-truction. 
My 167.*) it is estimati‘d that twc'iity pc*rc(*nt of nf*w power installations will be 
using atomic' fuels. 

In spite of the* fac t that scic*ncc* has found ways of discovering new deposits, 
of making synthc'tic pioducts to take* the* plac'c* of limitc'd or unobtainable 
res<iutcc‘s, of siibsiiiiiting i<*turnable for nonreturnabic* raw materials, and 
of using matc'i'ials that have* bc*c‘n known but not usable*, the* r(*ckl(*ss use of our 
natural we*alth n'liiains one* of the c ritical proble*ms fac ing the nation and the 
world. ('.onser\ation education beconms more important each year. Bee*ause 
our supply of raw materials is limitc*d and the* de*manels on it are so great, our 
basie ee-onomic {irobleni is erne of de*e'ielirtg hoW' to use* the*se limite^el resources 
most advantageously. Man has a elioier in the use of his resourc'ps; educa- 
tion has a duty to help chilelre*n and youth understand their r(*sponsibility as 
citi/e*ns to make a scie*ntilic clioic'e. 

CULTURE AND INTERCULTURE RELATIONS 

Many chilelre*n have* graduate*el from our p(d>lie* schools without a knowl- 
e*elge of an\ culture* other than our own. Politie-al and e'conomic geography has 
loe» ofte*n put e*mphasis upon the physical t'luironmeiU and names and plae*es 
with little* atte*ntion to the life of the pf*e)ple, their hopes, their achievements, 
their pre»ble*ms. and their frustrations. Where history either than that of the 
lhnte*d Slate s has be*en studie*d, it has usually feicused upon e)ld-W’orld back- 
greumel anel w eastern Kurope. with lillle* attention to the nonwe.stcrn world in 
Asia, Latin Americ'a. or Afric'a. Then, te>e). the emphasis teio often has been 
iipeiii the* elillerene'e's belwee*n the* culture e)f either people and our own--thc 
oeielitie*s of the*ir life*, the bizarre, the pe*e*uliar. and the spectacular. 

Suc h prei\ incialism i> shciitsighte'el and even dangercius in a rapidly chang- 
ing weiilel. Air reiute*s have brciiight distant parts of the world much closer; 
inelustriali/atiein of backward aivas has eipened up new' trade and new markets 
and has e-reale'd new preiblems; \\ eirld War II fcicused our interest upon the 

F.nrrfsy C.onsumption, Re>a(l Map*i of linliislry N<». 1321 tNcw Yeirk: The Conference 
lloanl, 1%1 : Worhi Enertsy Consii nipt ion, Roael Slap. Net. 1349), New. 3. 1%1. 
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Pacific area and made us aware of our ignorant and erroneous ideas about our 
Pacific neighbors; the threat from communism has made the Soviet Union 
of such importance that it no longer can be ignored: and the extravagant use 
of our raw materials has forced us to seek supplies in other parts of the 
world. 

Anthropologists have pointed out that culture, the total way of life adhered 
to by a group and taught to its members, becomes institutionalimi and valued, 
even though conditions may change and it is no longer a rational and satisfy- 
ing way of behaving and meeting the needs of group life, (hiltiiral behavior 
develops to satisfy a basic human need. When children understand the reason 
for behavior that to them seems pef‘uliar and dillerent. they have more sym- 
pathy and acceptance of the pe(»ple who dilTer from tliein. When they under- 
stand the effect of the physical environment upon the way people dress, earn 
their living, build their houses, amuse themselves, raise their young, bury 
their dead, plant their crops, and prepare food, tlieir way of life takes on new 
meaning. 

Westerners, in their haste to bring batkward nations into the twentieth 
century, often introduce technological changes and behavi<u‘ appropriate and 
prized in western so(!iety without regard b)r the fact that cultural behavior is 
so |)utterned and interrelated that ( hange in one aspec t (»f the culture affects 
all others and that any change may disrupt and throw out of balance many 
cherished ways of doing things. For example, the introduction of wag(*s in 
some primitive cultures not only changed the economy, but also the method of 
agriculture, family life, and even the political structure of the society. 
(Customs and ways of living wliich have existed for hundreds of years are not 
changed easily or even peacefully. It takes enormous patien(!e to allow these 
people the freedom to shape their own destines in their own way while helping 
them throw off the shackles of poverty, ignorancje, disease, and hungcu*. 

The non western world, Vera Dean points out, is both attraclc^d to and re- 
pelled by the West.'* 'fhese people desire wc^sternization and admire the 
material achievennents of modern science and tcx lmology. They want to have 
and to enjoy the benefits of western culture, but they are so staggered by the 
enormous task of w iping out ignorance and poverty that they feel hopeless and 
frustrated. The enormity of the task and their frustration often cause them t(» 
blame the West — to make it a scapegoat for all their ills. 1'o this frustration 
are added the fear that the impact of the West will desiroy their ancient 
political and religious customs and an inner conflic-t felt by many between 
the desire to preserve the cherished values and traditional behaviors and the 
longing to have the benefits of twentieth-century civilizations. 

‘■‘Margaret Mead (ed.). Cultural Patterns and Technological (Change (N<*w York: 
New American Library, 1955), pp. 240, 247 252. 

“Vera Micheles Dean, The Nature of the Non-IP estvrn World (New York; New 
American Library, 1957). 
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Kdiication for world under^tandinp iiiu'^l hflp children arnl youth under- 
stand the prohlcniH, fcar*^, hopes, and friislralions of peoples in all parts of 
th(‘ world. It should h<*lp children understand the rij'ht of people to he dilTer- 
ent and to he free to work out their own destin\. and to choose for themselves 
till! kind of ^f»\(*rniiicnl the\ want. The stud\ of culture should emphasi/e 
likene-sc.s rather tluin dilVenuices anion» people: and it should h(‘lp children 
<5et a fair, realistic, and accurate picture of lih* in other countries. (Ihildren 
in the imiI) grades can understand that hasicalK all people are alike in that 
they havi* the same comimm nee<ls hut have leartu'd din’ereiit wa\s of satisfying 
these needs. \X Idle it is neither feasible nor desirable to attempt to make a 
study of all the culluies of the yvorld, an intensive study of a fi‘W select culture's 
from dillerenl parts of the world yyill do much to break down prejudice, 
bigotry, ami stereotyped thinking. Such a study is of infinitely more \alue 
than a superlicial trealim'iit of many cemntries. 

PERSONAL BEHAVIOR AND INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

Among the* important problems facing the American peo|)le are those 
caused by the inability cd people to get along in their face-to-face relation- 
ships. The prc'^sures and tensions caused by a highly industrialized tech- 
mdogical society have produced an increased number of insecure and fearful 
people who lake out their frustrations and anxieties on the people y\ith whom 
they liye and work. Individuals who do not understand themselves, who can- 
not handle their emotions murnally and constructiyeK . who cannot eliminate 
or control their scHishness. bigotry, resentments, and prejudices, who are al- 
ways against rather than for something are the peo))le who haye difliculty 
holding a j<»b. who are unable to e^ablish happy marriages, and whose hos- 
tility cause them to join “liale groups.” commit crimes against society, or seek 
escape from reality in socially (ina|)pro\ecl ways. 1’he incrc'ase in jincMiile 
delincpiency . in crimes, in divorce and broken homes, in mental ilinc'ss. are all 
evicIcMice of llie inability of indiyicluals to control and channel tlieir emotions 
in c emstruc tiye and healthy ways. 

rortimalcly. the explosion of knowlcnlge in the mid-t\yentieth century is not 
confined to the held of .scienc*e. So great has been the progress in understand- 
ing why people bcha\e as they do that disciplines dealing with individual and 
grcuip beliaxior such as psychology, anthropolgy . sociology, biology, eco- 
munics. psychiatry, and political sc-ienc’e have c*ome to be knoy\n as the be- 
havimal sc-ienc*es. Not only are students and research yyorkers c-onc'crned yyith 
the causes of abnormal behavior and with finding ways to help people with 
emotional problems become well-adjusted, scdf-actiy ating indiyicluals but they 
are also concerned with studying normal beliaxior and with helping individ- 
uals understand themselxes and cithers. 

\\ ith the nexv knowledge that psychologists, anthropologists, and sociolo- 
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gists have made available on why people hehaxe as they do. and on the effect 
of what people do to children on their later behavior, it i)ehoove8 the schools 
t(» use this knowledge in providing an environment for learning that does not 
violate what is known about how children develop into self-ac‘tivating. well- 
adjusted indhiduals. This is further discussed in Chapter 2. Schools arc 
obligated too to help children understand and accept themselves, learn to con- 
trol and channel their emotions, and to work and pla> well with others. The 
survi\al of the nation depends upon how well its citizens individually and col- 
lects ely are able to handle their interpersonal relationships and satisfy their 
social needs. The need for security, for success and recognition, and for ap- 
proval often produces behavior that seems ca)>ricious and unrelated to goals. 
\et in reality is consistent behavior in terms (»f the behavior prized by the 
partic ular group in which the indixidual wants status. So strong is the need 
for security and approval that sociologists like David Kiesmaii believe it 
|H*rmeates the wiude culture and has produced a dominant characteristic that 
he calls “other-directed” among the young, in the large cities, and among the 
upper-incornc groups. 

W'hat is common to all the other-<lirected people is that their cmui- 
temporaries are the source of direction for the individual. . . . This 
mode of keeping in touch with others permits a close behavior ctm- 
formily, . . . through an exceptional sensitivity to the actions and 
wishes of others.’"’ 

P(‘ople W'ho feel insecure in themselves find satisfaction in joining groups and 
in conforming -of thinking, ac'ting and dre.ssing according to group stand- 
ards. So strong is this tendency to conform that some sociologists and political 
scientists think Americans are becoming a “nation of sheep.” 

CONFUSION IN VALUES 

In a world engaged in an ideological struggle it is essential, if the free 
world is to be successful, that Americans as well as the citizens of other de- 
mocracies have a firm comndtment to the ideals, values, beliefs, and (convic- 
tions for which they may be called to sacrifice their fortunes and even their 
lives. Yet today there is often such wide discrepancy between Ameri(can be- 
havior and expressed belief in individual dignity, personal liberty, and e(]uality 
of opportunity as to challenge the very validity of the democratic- ethic. Ob- 
servers and students of American society point out that the problem is not a 
la(*k of national goals but that these no longer .sup|)ly a conviction of mission, 
a sense of destiny, and a unified will leading to action. 

’^DavifJ Riesman and others, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale, pp. .37-38. 

See also William H. Whyte, The Organization Man (New York: Douhleday, 1957); Wil- 
liam J. Lcderer, A Nation of Sheep (New York: Norton, 1961). 
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National morality is dependent upon the morality of individual citizens. 
There is shocking evidence of disintegration in moral and ethical behavior in 
mounting alcoholism, drug adduction, juvenile delin(juency. divorce rates, 
sexual license, illegitimacy, lax evasion, and crimes of all kinds. Perhaps the 
most shocking evidimce of moral confusion was seen in the debates on bomb 
shelters and national survival and the right of citizens to protect their family’s 
interest even if it mivinl mounting machine guns at the entrance of their fall- 
out shelters and killing desperate neighbors who might try to force their wa> 
in during or following an attack. Norman Cousins, commenting on this state 
of moral confusion, said: 

IN'oiile speculate on the horn)rs that would be let loose by nuclear 
war. It is not necessarv to speculate on such horrors. Some of the 
w<»rst horrors are alrea<ly here. The transformation loda\ of otherwise 
decent people into death-cak ulating macliines: the jis^chological pre- 
conditioning for an age of (‘annibalism: the wholesale premeditation of 
murder ami tin* a<‘ceptabl(‘ conditions tlnuetd: the moral insolence of 
those who presume to prescribe the cin‘ijmstanc(vs under which it is 
spiritual!) permissible to kill one's neighbors: the desensiti/ation of 
liiiman resp<inse t<i pain: the a(*<piiescence in the inevitability of disast(»r: 
the cheapening of human pt*rsonalit) with its concomitant of irrespon- 
sible fatalism all these are part tif the ahead) existing fast-swelling 
chamber of horrors.'^' 

Although the image of Amerituuis held bv man\ fondgners is a distorted 
one of a rich, monc)-ma<l, vulgar, and un<*ultured people who are also Inpo- 
criles. pretending to be a democrac) when they are not. it is still a di'^turbing 
one. P(*rliaps Arnohl To)nbee, in an address in W illiamsbiirg. Virginia, gives 
a clue to part of the confusion. ‘*1 would suggest." he said. **that the destiny 
(d our Western ci\ ili/.atioii turns on the issue id our struggle with all that 
Madison A\enue stands for im»re than it turns on the issue of our struggle 
with Communism." Toxnlu'e seems to impK that if Americans are so con- 
cermul with getting money b) fair means or foul that thev spend an in- 
ordinate amount of time on money-making ac tivities in order to purchase mate- 
rial things and neglect the real \ allies for which America stands, then the 
cause of freedom is lost. National sur\i\al demands a revival <d personal and 
national integrity and moralit) and a firm commitment on the part of ever) 
citizen to li\e b) the ideals and values of the democratic ethic.'* 

Children in the.se anxious limes come to school confused, fearful, and 
troubled. It is the task of the school to pro\ide an eiuironment that gives them 
security and love and in which they are trusted and trust others.' develop 

"'“Shelters, and (lominiHi Sense," Tart II, Satuniuy Review, XLIV <Oet. 

28, 1961), p. 26. 

'•Quoted hy \ ir^ziniu Dandy, “How the World .S*es the I nited States" Saturday Re- 
view, XLIV tSept. 23, 1961 », pp. 11 It ff. 
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rciiponsihilities. perceive themselves as wanted, ac’ceptahle, liked, able, dig- 
nihed, and worthy. 

Since people act according to beliefs, values, and convic'tions, these must 
be gi\en more and more attention in the si‘hool experiences provided for chil- 
dren. The classroom. Arthur (]ombs sa\s, •‘must be a place where children 
explore ‘what I believe, what I think, what seems to be so" as W'ell as what 
other people think, belicwe. and hold to be true.*" The values held by an 
indi\idiial or a societ\ determine the ptM‘sonalit\ and character of the in- 
dividual or society. In a democracx. rooted as it is in the Judaic-Christian 
ethic with its emphasis on the dignitx and brotherhood of man. on the inrinite 
value of the individual, and on love and coc»peration as a way of life, and in 
the humanist ethic of rationalit) and progress, the \ allies held are belief in the 
integrity of man. the dignity and worth of the individual, equality of oppor- 
tunity, man*s ability to govern himself and solve his problems cooperatively, 
man's individual and collective responsibility for the (‘ommon welfare, man's 
morality, the use of reason and persuasion rather than fonr for solving prob- 
lems and settling controversy, and man's inalienable right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of ha|)|)iness. Kdiication that is to have any lasting impact upon the 
livc's of children must be as conccu'iied w ith thesi^ values as w ith the intellectual 
development of children. The school's responsibility for the developimmt of 
democratic values and ways of helping childriMi develop an abiding loyalty 
to them are further discussed in Chapters 3 and I I. 

SUMMARY 

These are confusing times but they are hopeful times. Technology has 
brought great blessings to the world, but it has also created many problems. 
Scientific change has taken place so rapidly that social changes have tended 
to lag behind. A curriculum that attempts to meet the needs of boys and girls 
and help them to adjust to life's demands must be constantly changing to keep 
pace with social problems and issues. Only as the curriculum remains flexible, 
so that it reflects these social changes, will it be fum;tiorial in the lives of 
children and youth. A social studies program to meet the needs and interests 
of today's children and youth must give attention to the twelve categories of 
problems discussed in this cha))ter: I ) the accelerated tempo of (change, 2) 
technological expansion, 3) explosion of population, 1) interdependence of 
indixiduals and people, .5) expanded role «)f government, 6) intergroup fric- 
tion, 7) rivalry of ideologies, fl) intensified nationalism vs. world cooperation, 
9 1 conservatitm of resources, 10 1 culture and intercultural relations, II) per- 
s<inal behavior and interpersonal relations, and 12) (Miiifusion in values. 

‘"“What Can Man Berome?*’ Californin Journal for Instructional Improvement, IV 
(Dec., 1961), p. 22. 
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Chapter Two 



THE PSrCIIOLOGICAL BASES FOR UMT 
SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

A ciirriciiliiin thal nieels the nerds of children today must not only be based 
upon the characlerislics and problems of our soricly; it must also be based 
upon the grow lit eliaraclerislies of children and must satisfy the develop- 
mental needs of boys and girls. Although in any classroom teachers will find 
children at several dilTerent stages of development and working at different 
developmental tasks, they must know the growth characteristics common to 
children at various ages and the tasks related to that stage of development be- 
fore they can choose curriculum experiences that wdll foster good mental 
health and cause the optimum amount of learning to lake place. They need, 
too, to understand the major role that interpersonal relationships and en- 
vironment play in helping children develop healthy personalities and resolve 

Photograph Courtesy of Los Angeles County Schools. 
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the personal-social conflicts that all children must resolve if they are to be- 
come all they are capable in terms of their potentialities. 

GROWTH CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN 

Teachers in most elementary schools are faced with groups of 20 to 30 
children all of at>proxiniatcl\ the same chronological age. Rut this is usually 
the only characteristic the children have in common. Any group of children 
will varv in all other respects they will be tall, short, fat. thin, with blond, 
red, black, or brown hair, with white, \ellow. brown, and black skin; they will 
be gifted, bright, average, dull, active, quiet, restless, withdrawn, brave, fear- 
ful, sh\, aggressive, loved, rejected, healthy, and undernourished; and they 
come from rich, average, and impoverished l)ackgrounds. 

Kach (*hihrs development is influenced by characteristics that he has in- 
herited and by everything that has happened to him since (*onception. And 
while all individuals normally pass through the same developmental stages in 
an orderly manner, the rate of growth varies from individual to individiiial. 
Kach child has his own time cloc k, which was punched at the time of his con- 
ception. and little can be done to change it. (irowth also is asymmetrical and 
uneven: large muscles before small muscles, some organs before others. 

Kvery child is uni(|ue and varies from all other individuals not only in 
))hysical characteristics, rate of growth, and experiential background but 
also in temperament, intelligence, interests and sensory acuity. Moreover, re- 
search now tells us that part of an individuars uni(|ueness is due to the selec- 
tions he makes of the things in his environment to which he reacts. No two 
children, conse(}uently, learn exactly the same thing or in the same way. 

the human organism . . . has[ve| a highly selective awareness and 
idiomatically patterned perception with emotional and alFective re- 
sponses, that may operate very seriously to alter the seemingly objec tive 
stimulus situation or problem for each such subject. . . . Kacdi human 
subjec t may learn in a dilTerent way from the same situation or lesson 
or experience. Each one selects what is to him highly rehwant or indi- 
vidually significant and may ignore all else.' 

By the time children reach school age these dilTerences are obvious. Some 
six-year-olds may not physically be ready for reading; others may lack 
leadiness because of deprived environments or unfavorable inter j)ersonal re- 
lations. Experiences that foster development and learning for some children 
may retard or inhibit it for others. 

Nevertheless, as long as chronolcjgieal age is the determining factor when 
children enter school, and as long as childrcm arc promoted and grouped with 

' Lawrence K. Frank, “Our Children’s Jn-Schocil and Oul-of -School Teachers,” Edu- 
rational Leadership, 12 (Feb., 1955), 295-296. 
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olhpr f'hiUlrrn who arr like them in that lhe\ have lived the same number of 
years, leai hers of nec essity must provide exjjerienees that seem suited t<» the 
matiirational levcd of nn»st eliildren of that afir. If teachers remember that no 
child is ‘'avera;re” in that he corifr»rms to all the statistical norms of children 
for a fuirticular a^fc, that individual difTerences must be |>rovided for through 
a variety of materials and activities, and that expectations for each child 
should dilFer, they will avoicl the error of ap|)l\ing general growth patterns 
inflexibly. 

EARLY ELEMENTARY CHILDHOOD 

When cliihlren enter kindergarten at five years of age. their growth rale is 
m»l as rapid as previously, and for the next five to se\en years, or until the 
preadolescent growth spurt, it will (ontinue to be slow and steady. The skeletal 
structure of the six*y<*ar-old girl is usually as mature as that of the seven-year- 
ohl boy. 

IMIYSICAI. DKVKLOrMKNT 

The primary schoed child from five- to eight-years old is busy learning the 
use of his body and trying out new physical skills and perfec’ting others, tie 
can be cpiiet for only a short time and seems constantly in motion. |{unning. 
jumping, skipping, climbing, moving to music, and playing ball are all means 
by which the primarv child gains muscular control and strength. Although 
children in I'arly cdiildliood have little immunity to childhood disease's and 
havi* freipient accidents because of their daring and adventurousnei s. they are 
for the most part sturdy and healthy. 

TTie e-hihrs large musedes are better developed and coordinated than the 
small muscles, and si\-y ear-ohls work hard controlling arm ami hand musc'les 
in order to write. Manuscript writing is usually taught because it conforms 
more to letter formation found in printing and reepiires less neuromuscular 
skill than cursixe writing. Small muscle dexterity and eye-hand coordination 
continm* to develop during this periml. so that most eight-year-olds have suf- 
ficient dexterity b»r cMirsive writing, sawing, weaving, and other handiwork, 
'file eyi's of most six-year-olds have matured enough si) that they are ready for 
reading, but some childreirs eyes will not be ready before they are seven or 
eight, and the eyes of most of them are not ready for much close work before 
that age. Kighl- or left-handedness is fairly well established by the lime a 
child comes to school and should not be changed. 

.SOCIAL l)F.\KI.OI*MKNT 

A eliild during the primary grades moves from being egocentric, playing 
by himself, concerned with what touches him, and wanting his own pos.sessions 
to cooperating and play ing in small groups. Acceptance in the peer group is 
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usually based upon skill in an approved game. Altbougli boys and girls play 
together, sex dilTerences. often imposed b> the eulture. appear in their inter- 
ests and in their games. Primar) -sehool children are alread\ aware of diH'tTenl 
sex roh*s: bo\s attempt to be “manl\“ and not show tenderness or weakness: 
girls already know what is considered ’*lad\like" behavior. I'he peer group 
becmnes important to se\en- and eight-) ear-olds and the opinion and approval 
of their ))als is often more important than that of adults. Children love the 
rules, secret language, and ritual of the gang: and pla\ for them. too. if often 
ritualized, doling (diildren seem unaware of racial or class dilTerences. The 
primal*) (‘hild grows in being an independent human luring able to go to 
school alone, to do things for himself, to make* his t»wn wa) with his pals, to 
run errands, to have opinions. t(» *«(*leet his <»wn friends, and to In* I rusted. As 
hc‘ (inds more support from the peer group, he bee«>mes less dt*pendt*nt on 
adults. 

MKNTM. DKXKLOIVMKNT 

All children are curious about their world and want to Uwrw what is it, 
what is it for. how is it made, what it does, and what makes it lick, 'riiey 
want to see. touch, smell, and taste ever) thing, rin*) want to construct, to make 
things, to tak(‘ things apart. I'heir eiiriosit) is almost insatiabh*. Children want 
speeilie answers to their questions and the inlmests of (‘ight-)ear-olds have 
expanded to in<‘lude more* than their imm(‘<liat<‘ en\ironmenl. 

Young children lu^gin to use abstract tm’ins. but tin*) cannot handle abstrac- 
tions and the) need man) eom ret<» experiene«‘s to givi* meaning to what th(‘V 
read and hear. The) begin to understand cause and elTeet relationships, to dif- 
ferentiate between fantas) and realit). to understand simple space and lime 
eoneepis. to lake res|)onsibilit) . to distinguish between right and wrong, and 
to be awaie of the b'clings of «»thers. 1'heir interests are transitory and self- 
eentered and tlieir attention span is short. 

MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 

Children in the middle grades fmirth. fifth, and sixth are usually freer 
from disease than at an) other age. Their gr«iwlh continues to be sb»w and 
stead); eves have matured enough for close work; e)e-hand coordination is 
good and the) like to work with their hands, to build, do, and perform. They 
ha\e boundless energ) and courage, are easil) ovmstimulated. and ne(*d ade- 
quate rest and relaxation. 

SOCtAt. DENKbOPMKNT 

The most im))ortant eharaeleristie of children in the middh; grades is their 
reliance upon the gang. Boys and girl's no longer play li^gether. and girls are 
not allowed in the bo)s’ gangs, which often have secret names and “hideouts” 
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from ^irls as well as adults. The gan^s may he of short duration and with 
changing memhership. (/iris also form eluhs. hut are usually satisfied with 
f(*wer close friends. Hoth ho\s and girls turn more and more to their peers for 
i<h‘as, for support, and for crornpanionship and arc less dependent upon adults 
for id(*as and sanction. Yf?t adult approval and support are necessary, and 
children nccfl to know that they are loved, understood, and accepted. 

Holh ho>s and girls like to collec t a variety of things from match folders to 
stamps. lVIcmhcrshi|) in suc h eluhs as (aih Sc-outs and Camp Fire Girls under 
adult leadc'i'ship satisf) their need to he \vith their pals and at the same time 
give* tliem goals to work for. help tliem improve their skills, and deepen their 
intcTc'sls. (^hildrc'n in the middle graders arc; more seleclive in thedr friendships, 
c^xcludc* some childrc^n from their gangs, are aware of the socio-economic 
stratification in their community, and use common stercH)t\pes in assigning 
status to their classmatc‘s. Kxclusion hy hc»\s may he due to the ineptne^ss of the 
cxcIiicIchI in physical skills iicumIi'cI to c^xcvl in gamevs and physii*al activity. A 
hoy who doc‘s poorly is c‘onsiclc*rcMl a “sissy.” Othen* rc^asons for exclusion are 
oftc'ii hard for Imtli hoys and girls to c*xplaiiL other than “we chm't like him” or 
“she's not my fricMid.” Chilcircm usually rcdIcM t the opinions and prejuclic‘c\s of 
the* adults with whom they live and grow their parents, their friemds" parents, 
and theur ncighhors.*-' Itarely, Itohert J. liavighurst sa\s. are interpersonal 
relations the rcvsiilt of any thought process on their part. 

in middle* childhood iiitellcM tual curiosity is c'hannelc*cl more in the area 
of imperseinal relations, things, proc*c‘s.ses, and the e\|)loration of the sur- 
rounding weirld than in the* arc*a of human relations. The* latter are 
prohl<*ms of immc*diatc* experience for the child, hut not cd intellectual 
cpiality. He is yVeZ/ng his nay in human relations while he is already 
thinlkini:, his tray int(» the world of nature*.’* 

('hildn*n at this age* have a fairly critical sense of justie-e and fair play and 
of right and wrong. 'rh<*re is a signilicanl incivase in their ability to assume 
ivspoiisihilitv and self-dire*e'tion. Tht*\ are perfectionists and want to eh) well, 
hut he*ee»me disc<uirage*d e*asil\ and dislike being naggi*d or pressurc'd. 'rhey 
are usually cooperative*, friendly, have a se’iise e)f humor, and are sympathc*tic 
and ri’sponsive. 

MKINTAI. I)K\ KLOPMEINT 

Chilelre*n in the middle grades are still eager to learn and have insatiable 
euriositie*s. Their inteivsts inelude everything, yet they are nmre stable than 
those of younge*r children, ('hildreii at this age collect all kinds of facts; they 
like to dise*uss and argue and are eager to extend their horizons intelle(‘tually. 
Toward the close* e)f this period, children show great interest in faraway 'coun- 
tries and people e»f dirterent limes and places. Here» wt)rship and a desire for 
adventure are characteristics of this age. Children in the middle grades show a 

■‘Ite'lcn (J. Tranfr and Marion Radke-Yarrow, They Learn What They Live (New 
York: Harper & Row. 1952). piy 115 227. 

^ Human Development ami ktlucatitm (Ne*w York; l.onginans, 19531. p. 82. 
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keen interest in science and want to know how things arc made, how they 
work, and why. Rockets, missiles, and outer space fascinate them as do air- 
planes. automohiles. and nuichinery in general. 

Girls forge ahead in mental de\elopment and make hetter grades than hoys, 
hut individual dilTcrences among memhers of both sexes becomes more pro- 
nounced than earlier. For most of this group, abstract thinking is still rudi- 
meiitar) and the\ need man\ first-hand, concrete experiences fn>m which to gen- 
erali/e. I'heir understanding of time and space concepts has iiu*ivased but is 
still immature. The) have more understanding of cause and elTect relation- 
ships. can make comparisons, and can h\pothesi/e the ccmsequencjvs of various 
ct)urses of action. Their vocabularies have greatly increased, and most of the 
c<»ncepts needed for dail\ living are formed during this period. 

PRE- AND EARLY ADOLESCENCE 

The elementary school ends at the sixth grade for some childnMi. but for 
others it (‘ontinues through the se\enth and eighth gradi^s. During these latliM* 
\ears a majority of the girls and about one-third of tin* boys will enter the 
"pubescent growth spurt.'* This means that individual diner<‘nces are iic- 
celerated. The majority of the girls are taller and heavier than the bo\s. 'rh(‘y 
are ready for heterosexual activities, while most bo\s want nothing to do with 
girls. Rapid growers are often restless. Iaz\. and fatigue (*asil\. Kmoli<mal 
feelings are intensified. These chihlren are sensitive to critic ism, oftcm moody 
and irritable, worry about the normalcy of their dev(»h»pm(*nt. f<*el insecure, 
and use cover-up techrdcpjes to conceal their insecurity. Health hahits of early 
adolescents are apt to be at their worst. Awkwardni*ss, bad posture, ami poor 
muscle coordination oflcMi accompaii) uneven and rapid growth. Man) have* 
trouble with acne, oily hair, and excessive perspiration; they eat incessantly; 
and they have low resistance to minor diseases. Often they are self-conscious 
about body (!hanges and have trouble adjusting and even accepting them. 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

While most seventh-graders the twelve-year-olds -are still little boys and 
girls with the interests and characteristic's of middlograde childrcm, about 
half of them will, by the end of the eighth grade;, have reached sexual maturity 
and will be experiencing all the psychological and physical changc;s that ac*- 
company it. (^angs continue, with group loyalty slrongf;r than e;ver. (Conformity 
to peer standards and culture is a dominant characteristic: of the early adoles- 
cent. Thev want desperately to “belong ’ and nc;ed the security that c;omes 
from being one of the gang. 

Pearly adolescents are ambivalent toward adults: sometimf*s deflant, un- 
cooperative. and overly critical; at other times, c:ompliant, cooperative, and 
eager for help. This, plus the great variatiem in the maturity of the seventh and 
eighth-graders, makes teaching at these grades diflicmlt. Farly adolesc:ents are 
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(j)i)|K‘ratr willi small {'roups Bfj'in to loriii iinuip- iinu*p»*n(lt*iil l*f«T »>laiiilanU rrplatf ailiill '•tamlanis; am- 

«>f adull*-: arlioii for romiiioii p)al>: ili*'‘irt* to Irixalaiin* loward adult'*: coiiftirmil) to pi*i*r 
In* aro’ptfd. to tiiaki* fririid- rullurt* 



K\RL\ CHILDHOOD MIDDLK CHILDHOOD PUK- VND K\KLY ADOLKSCKNi.K 

r\uli*nrr of racial and fJ[roiip conscious- Scln-tiviiv in friend"; ii"f cniiiinoii "U*rt*u- iiicreaM'd M-lertivity in t*lu»ic»* of fri«‘nds 

nes^ I MW*'* 
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I iuler."tan(ling do\ eloped tliroutili aeti\e par- > (!ontinue to need fir^t liand experience**; 

lieipation and tir^thaiul experience"; iinahle learn \irariou.I> l)iit ai)"tract thinking 

to handle abstraction" rudimentar> 
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I of language to meet M>cial situalions Increased ahility to present ideas- and pro) 

lems orally and in writing 
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both conformists and individualists: their hcha\ior is iinpredictahle: they are 
secretive and want their prixacy and possessions resjUM'ted: they desire money 
of their own- -either an allowance or inonex earned hy mowing lawns, hahy 
sitting, or paper routes; and they object to parents* rules about late hours, 
study, manners, punctuality, and the like. 

The early adolescent is egocentric: the world revolves around him and his 
interests. His problems are so serious to him that he thinks his parents and 
teachers should understand him. accept him. and know xxhat he wants even 
when he does not know himself. His behavior is often erratic and vacillating. 
He goes to extremes in clothes, wearing sloppx. even dirty clothes to s(‘h(»ol. 
but being fastidious xvith his appearance if he has a date. One day his behavior 
is childish, the next day mature. He continually experiments with social be- 
havior and often uses attention-getting devices with various degrees of success. 

MENTAI. DEVELOPMENT 

Flarly adolescents are concerned with a realistic* pic ture of the world. The 
long hours they spend w'atc'hing television has c^xpanclc'cl their wc»rl(l and their 
inteivsts to inc‘liicle almost cwerx thing. Tludr primarv inteirst. howcwc^r, is 
tliemseivc's -who they are. their plac*e in the sc hool, the community, and the 
world. They strive to establish themselvc‘s in thc» order of things and c*vcnts. to 
understand themsedves and their behavior, to reconcile* ewents or happf*nings 
with idc^alistic; teachings and their concept of right and wrong. 1'hcir inlc*rc*sls 
are often unstable and boys’ and girls’ reading, rec irational, and intcllc*cliial, 
intere.sls differ mark(.*dly. Early adolesc’cmts are restless and have clillicijlty 
concentrating for long periods of lime as their inlerc‘sl span is relatively shc»rt. 
They tend to proc'rastinate in starting tasks and have* clilliciilty finishing them. 
There is marked discrepancy between their inlc*ntions and their dcM*cls. 

Early adolescents are increasingly able to work independently and in small 
groups. Their ability to solve problems, to generalize, to find information, 
to understand and use graphic materials, and to handle ahstraert conc epts has 
greatly expanded. They are more facile in communicuiting their icicuis and 
opinions. They love to argue, to c|uestion authority, to demand proof, but thc^y 
do not like to listen. They have increased ability to use time and space con- 
cepts accurately, but it lakes lime for children to develop c*orn|)lc^le under- 
standing and their concepts are still immature. They like to plan and can 
projec't plans for several wc*eks; they can lake responsibility and c:an be sc;lf- 
d.irecling, but need to be held to commitments. Because of their own inscicarily 
early adolescents need an orderly, stable environment in which to grow. 

DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 

Havighurst says that childhood, the period from six to twelve, is charac:ler- 
ized by three great outward pushes: “theihrust of the child out of the home 
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uiid into tin* prcr ^rou)), tlir |>li\si(‘al thrust into thr world of ^ames and work 
rrf|iiiring tit^ironiiiscular skills, and tlit* iiirntal thrust into the world of adult 
<*onr<*l»ls, lo^ric. swnholisin. and rornniuniration. * ^ "I hcsr thrusts were dis- 
eijs.srd in the prtMfdin;* srclion. 'Ihev raiise all childirn to he f'n^a^ed with 
s|jee|ilir tasks, ^'nhich arisr\s) at or ahout a rettain fwrurl in the life of an 
intliriiltial, .suerrssfnl arliieveinent of nhirh lends to his hapfnness and to 
sarcess irith later tasLs^ nhile failure leads to unhaninness in the individuaL 
f/isuftitroi al h\ the soeiet\\ and dif)iralt\ n ith later tasks.'" * 

NATURE OF DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 

|)evelo|iniental tasks are set h\ the pressures and e\|)eelaneii‘s of the culture 
as well as h\ the rhan;re^ that take (date in the individual as a result of inatura* 
tion. T he sorial pressurrs are <*\erted h\ parents, social irjslitulions, and the 
pla\ groups in the pronvss df socialization so that tht* iTiild will he accepted 
and appto\i‘d. T h(‘> can he accoinplisluMl most snc(‘essfull\ when tlie (Tiild is 
phv^icallv and (*niotionall\ n*a<l\ for them. Adults oftiMi impose tasks on 
childiui too eaiTv in their development or (‘\|>ect all (Tiildren of a ^iven a^e 
to achii've them at th<‘ same time in spile of the wide variation in phvsical and 
emotional d<‘velopment that is found within anv a;j[e group. 

T here are several charai teristics of dev(T(»pnaMital tasks that are imp<»r- 
lani for a teacher to understand if he is to he s\mpatheli(‘ with childnMi and if 
he is to provide expeiTemes to meet their needs at each level of tlu'ir develop- 
ment : 

1. \ developmental task can he ac<*omplished fm»si succ(\ssfullv hv a child 
in the piniod in his phvsical cveh* in which it is most appropriate*. (a*rtain 
tasks must he achieved in infanev : other tasks an* ap)U'opriat(* h>r t*aiTv e!iild- 
hood : still otheis for late childhood or adoles<'<*nce. 

2. l)t*velopmt‘ntal tasks are inltu relaled in a e’omplex fashion. TTie achieve- 

ment <»f om* makes the* accomplisluTient (d others <*asi(»r and cr(*al<*s a r(*adi!U'ss 
for lhi*m: failure* to achi(*ve* a task during the* ap)>ropriate stage of develop- 
me*nl (‘ri*ales olt(*n r(*'-ults in the* maladjustment of the in- 

dividual. 

.T. l)e*velopme*ntal tasks lake time* te> achieve fnmi six months to several 
ve*ars hut the*v must he* a<Tiieve*d within a lime span if the child's devehip- 
me*nl is to he* normal ami suect*ssfiil. T asks appropriate for an infant, for ex- 
ample*. iiiiist he* ae hie*ve*d ehiring infane v if theeTiild is le) make ne)rmal pre)gress. 

As e'hileiren w«»rk e)n the*se* tasks, their he*havie)r is se)mclinies ee)nBidered 

* Itri rlofintmtiil Tn.dxs atui Edination eNfvv ^euk: DavitI McKav. iy.'S2>. p. l.V 

’ Ibid., p. 2. 

'‘(lan»I\n TTxnn aiitl .Ic-'M* W . 1 iliciclial. Ill, *T)c\rIi>pmeiitaI 'ra-k**: I TTie* (lone'cpl 
and ll" Inipeuianec,*' Eo.stnin^ Mental Health in the ('.lassrooni. pr>0 Tearhunk e)f the* 
\ssneiatinn lor >iip«‘i\ i^ion and ( 'iirrienlnm Dexe'lopmenl ( \\ U'-hinglon, D.C.: The Na- 
tional Kdni'ution A^soei.ition. pp. Ttt KO. 
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unclcsirahlo by adults. Only when teachers understand llie tasks that cliildren 
are attempting to achieve and the cause of the hehaxior will they be sym- 
pathetic toward and understanding of annoxing behaxior. Kor example, as 
children attempt to becinne independent from adult authoritx thc\ are t)ften 
ambivalent toward adults, wanting suggestions and help one da\. rejecting it 
another: they may also be rude, aggressive, and deiiant. ()nl\ when teachms 
understand that this is normal and e\pe(*ted behaxim* as the ehild works at tin* 
task of becoming an adult can they deal with the situati(»n in a (Mmstnutive 
manner. 

CLASSIFICATION OF DEVELOPMENT TASKS 

The relationship of the developmental tasks that all elenuMitarx sc hool 
children must ac'hieve to thrusts, or outward pushtxs. of childrtMi can be schm) 
in Havighurst's elassilication: 

1. I.earning physical skills nec essarx for c»rdinarx games. 

2. ihiilding xxholesome attitude's toxxard onesc'lf as a groxving organism. 

5. Learning to gc't alcuig xvith age-mates. 

4. Learning an apfiropriate maseulinc' and fcMnininc' social nJc'. 

5. Dc'veloping fundamc'iital skills in reading, xxriting. and calculating. 

6. I )c‘velo|)ing concepts m‘cessar> for evc*r)dax lixing. 

7. I )c‘x (‘loping conscience, moraiitx. and a scale* of xaliic*s. 

J>. Ac’hiexing personal imh'pendencc*. 

9. l)ev(‘loping attitude's toward soe^ial grou|>s and instiliilicms.' 

The interrelate‘dness of developmental tasks is particularly apparent in 
adoh'scence, xxliem tasks are more (‘motional and social than inti‘llc‘ctiial. 

1. Achieving nexv and more mature* relaticms with agc'-mates of both 
sexes. 

2. Achieving a ma.sculinc* and fe'ininine s(»cial r(»le. 

5. Accepting one's pli)si(jue and using the body efleM livelx. 

1. Achieving emotional inde‘peneh‘nce of parents and otlic‘r adults. 

5. Achieving assurance of economic inderpenelc'nce. 

(). Selecting and prepariiig for an occupation. 

7. Pre?paring for marriage and family life*. 

Dex eloping intelle;ctual skills and concepts ni*cessarx for civic com- 
jietence. 

9. Desiring and ae‘hie‘xing .socially r(*s|ionsibl(‘ b(*haxior. 

10. Acepiiring a set of valu(*s and an ethical system as a guide to be- 
havior." 

Carol) n Trxon and Je.sse W. Lilienthal state dc'vedopme'ntal tasks a little 
dilTerently in that they define txvelve gene^ralizeMl tasks and sliow the par- 
ticular aspect of each task developed during earl) childhood, late efiildhood. 
and early adolescence. These are given in the ediart on the following page's. 

’ Dripfopmfntai Tui^hs and Education^ op, rit., pp. 28. 

" ihid,t pp. ii3-71. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS FROM EARLY CHILDHOOD 
TO EARLY ADOLESCENCE 


GOAL 


I 

‘h hirvinn an /•f/i/>rO' 
f italr Ih'itruilrnt V' 
hn/fftmtlian r Pal- 
trrn 


II 

■It flirt in f! an Apitro’ 
finatr (iivinf!- 
firm tin ft Pattrrn of 
Afjrrtion 

III 

Hrfatinfi (a (’.hanfi- 
ntfi Stn ml (itoups * 


IV 

Urwlapin^ a (Um^ 
srirnrr 


V 

l.rarniufi Onrs 
l*s\rho-SoriO‘ 
Hiofogiral Srx Role 


EARLY 

CHILDHOOD 
\2 :f to 
.1 6 - 7 ) 

1. Adjusting to loss 
privulo ath'iition: 
lirroiiiiiiff 
pnidriit pliyHi- 

rally ( wliilo n*- 
fiiaiiiiii;' siniiiKly 
drpriidriit (‘tlio- 
lioiially I 

1. Drvrlopiii^ tlif‘ 
aliility to t>iv4* uf- 
f('<'lioii 

2. Lrartiiiii' to slian; 
alT«‘<lioii 

1. It(‘^iiiniii|£ to dr- 
\<‘lop llir ability 
to iiit(*rarl with 
an4* ni4it«*s 

2. \<lju>lint( ill tlu* 
family to rxp^H'la- 
lioMs it has for 
th«' child as a 
iiiciiiImt of the so- 
cial unit 

1. I)c\chipiii}; the 
uhiiil\ to lake 
dire('ii<iiis aii<i to 
lie (dM'dieiil ill 
the presence of 
authority 

2. Dex'lopin^ the 
ability to he 
oh<'<li(*iit ill the 
ahsenei‘ of au- 
thority where 
I’oiiscieiice Mih- 
stitiiti's for au- 
thority 

1. Leal n ill}: to ideii- 
tif> with male 
and female adult 
roles 


LATE 

CHILDHOOD 

( 7 to 

puhesrance I 

1. Fn*«‘iii}: one's self 
from primary 
identification 
with ailidts 


1. Learning: to }:ive 
as miicli lov4* as 
one receives; 
fiiriniii}: friimd- 
ships with peers 

1. (ilarifyiii}: the 
adult world as 
over a}:aitist the 
ehild's world 

2. Kstahlishiii}: p<‘er 
}:ronpm‘ss and 
learniii}: to he- 
loiin 


1. Lea mill}: more 
rules and de- 
velopiii}: true 
morality 


1. Rejiinnini: to 
identify with 
ont‘'s social eon- 
temporaries of 
the same sex 


EARLY 

ADOI.ESCENCE 

I puhescence 
to puberty) 

1. Estahlishing 
one*-, iiidepend- 
eiK-e from adults 
in all ureas of be- 
havior 


L Accept ill}? one’s 
self as a worlh- 
whili‘ person 
really worthy of 
love 

1. Hehuviii}: aeeord- 
iii}: to a shifting: 
peer code 


1. Strong identifica- 
tion with one's 
own sex mates 

2. Learning one’s 
role in heterosex- 
ual relationships 
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GOAL 

EARLY 

CHILDHOOD 
{2-:i to 

5 6-7) 

LATE 

CHILDHOOD 

(7 to 

pubescence ) 

EARLY 

ADOLESCENCE 
( pubescence 
to puberty) 

\I 

Accepting and Ad- 
justing to a Chang- 
ing Body 

1. Adjusting to ex* 
per: at ions result- 
ing from one’s 
improving muscu- 
lar abilities 

2. l)e\ eloping sex 
modesty 


1. Reorgani/.iiig 
one's thoughts 
and feeling about 
oiu''s self in the 
face of significant 
bodily changes 
and tiu'ir cim- 
comilants 

2. Accepting the re- 
ality of one's ap- 
pt'a ranee 

VII 

Managing a Chang- 
ing Body and Learn- 
ing New Motor Pat- 
terns 

1. Developing large- 
miiseb' control 

2. Learning to eo- 
ordiiiat(‘ large 
inu>(*les and 
small miiseies 

I. Helining and 
elaborating skill 
in the ust‘ of 
small muscles 

1. Lontrolliiig and 
using u “new*’ 
body 

Mil 

Learning to 1 Under- 
stand and Control 
the Physical World 

1. Meeting adult 
e\tM‘<'tations for 
rest riel ive ex- 
plorati<i:i and 
luanlpulution of 
an expanding 
environment 

1. Learning more 
reulistit* ways of 
studying and eon- 
tndling the |diys- 
ical world 


IX 

Developing an Ap- 
propriate Syrn bol 
System and Concep- 
tual Abilities 

1. Improving one's 
use of till* symbol 
sysl<-m 

2. Enormous eiab’ 
oration of ibe 
coneept pattern 

1. Learning to use 
lungiiagi* actually 
to exchange ideas 
or to inibicnee 
one’s bearers 

2. Ib'gintiiiig under- 
standing of real 
f*ausal relulimis 

3. Making fiiuT con- 
ceptual distinc- 
tions and think- 
ing reflectively 

1. Lsing language 
to ex|U'ess and to 
claiify more com- 
plex concepts. 

2. Moving from the 
cimcrete to the 
abstract and ap- 
plying general 
principles to the 
particular 

X 

Relating One's Self 
to the Cosmos 

1. Developing a 
genuine, though 
uncritical, notion 
about one's place 
in the cosmos 

1. Developing a sci- 
entific approach 



* JTe have not dealt here with the developmental tasks oj relating to **serondary" 
social groups. As the child grows and develops^ he must relate to groups other than 
the family and his peers to school, community, nation, world. There are not yet 
sufficient data to enable us to delineate the specific developmental tasks in this 
area. 

Source; Carolyn Tryon and Jessie W. Lilienthal, III, “Developmental Tasks: I 
The (-onccpl and Its Imp*)rlance,” Fostering Mental Health in the Classroom, 
1950 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(Washington, D.C.: The National Edncnlitin Association, 1950), pp. 114 fl7. 
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STAGES IN PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


of rhilfl (IrvriopitK^nt l»\ ps\rtiiatri'<t^ and Mxdal anthrop<do- 
^lists show that llir ^rowin^ child (‘onfronicd with a iiuinhcr of basic prob- 
lems i»i cordlicis that must be rcMilvcd in order for him lo develop a healtin 
pcr.sonalitv. Krick II. Krikson. in his *’Ki*:hl Slaves of Man,’* presents the 
conflict - that confront each individual and the* ))eriod in hi> lib* when they 
are most dominant. 'I he five that ( onfronl children are: 


1. 'I'riist mistiijst 

2. Aiitonom\ shame or doubt 
.'k Initiative ^milt 

1. Indiistrv iiib'iiorily 
.1. blent it \ role diffusion 


infanev 
preschool 
earlv (hildhood 
later childhood 
earl\ adolescence 


N<i one c<inflict is completel\ res<ilved at anv staj;**. but (*noiigh projrress is 
made that the child ean move on to the next dev(‘lo|>me»)tal sta^i*. W h(‘n the 
child has incor|)orati‘d the positive aspiM-t of tlie conflict into his personniitv. he 
is i(‘ad\ for fiitnn* developiiu^nt and future conflicts. 'I'his do(*s not mean tliat 
he will mit have mistrust. <l<iubt. and re<*lin^s of ^hanu* in the future, but 
the^e should be continiiallv weaker than trust and autonomv. 


TRUST VS. MISTRUST 


How a |M*rson feels about himstdf d(*pends a ^reat deal on the love and 
scciiritv that surroiiii<led him in infanev. 1'rust de|)ends on how tlu* babv feels 
about tlniM* who feed him and care for him. especiallv the imither. and the 
(pialitv of her n'lationship l<i him. He ^ra<luallv l(*arns too to trust hi^ own 
bodv to do •'ome of the things he waists to d(» and his own abilitv to crawl, to 
Imhl on. to stiind. t<i walk, and to I'omniimicate. Failure t(» d(*v(‘lop trust in 
oiu'self and others is disastrous to per.sonalitv developnu*nt. Without it an 
individual has no confidence in himstdf and no stnise of responsibililv to 
otinns. ('.hildreii wlu» have been rejectt*d lack this feeling of trust. I’hev (*on- 
tiniiallv iH'cd reassuranet* from teai-hers and ct»nsistt*nc\ in what is expeeteil 
of thtun so that thev h'arn not oidv to trust thems(*lves. their abilities, and their 
contributions but also to trust the teacher and what he savs and does. 

AUTONOMY VS. SHAME AND DOUBT 

During the tw<»s, threes, and fours the preschool child is striving to prove 
that he is an individual and that he can do things for himself and that he can 
make eindees. He needs encouragement and assurance from adults: he also 

** r7ii7#//ii»i)i/ anti Sot'it't\ (\r\v ^o^k: Norton, 19.v0), pp. 219-234. For <‘iliit :itional 
impliralioiiH mm* Aiihrcv lliuin. Eh*mvntur\ Srhool ('.urrirulitm : Theory anti R-.rirvh 
(Hoo^toii: Mlvii ainl Haroii. 1%1>, pp. .31 .39: F.cliia Aiiiliro''C an<l Alice Mid. (IhildreiTs 
Social i.earninfi ( \\ a'^liin^lon. D.C.: Asst>ciation for Supervision and (iiirrii'iiliim De- 
velopment. u depuitini'iit ot the National Fdiieation A'-sueiation, 1938). pp. 17 22. 
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needs guidance in recognizing uliat he can do and what lie is not aide to do. 
If adults guide him in his desire to he indepemlent. “a separati* self.” he grows: 
if the\ frustrate him and refuse to let him do the tilings he can. he feels shame 
and douhl as t<» his ability. Parents who use shame to c(»nlrol a chilil face in- 
creased dilliculties later. Since little children are unahle to discriminate he- 
Iween what the\ can and cannot do. the\ need wise direction from under- 
standing adults who give them approval and encourage them to tr\ new 
things and make their own choices so that they grow in independence. y(‘l who 
itMrain them with firmness when the\ desire to do things he\ond their 
eapacitx or overstep hounds. 

INITIATIVE VS. GUILT 

The primary school child is eager to try out his newl\ a(‘(piir(*d phxsical 
x^kills and he has also entered a new world full of new idc^as. activilies. and 
tools with whh’li he can experiment. He is eager to h*arn and to express him- 
self with diirerent materials and media, lie makes pidiin^s. models, and. with 
the aid of the teadier. com)Mises chart stories ahonl his ('Xpi^ricnt’cs and what 
he sees and hears. As he learns to write, he writes independtMilIx his slorii's 
and poems, lie moves his hody to music to press his mood and enUns 
spontaneously into the roles of other people as he hcMMirnes a pilot, llu* milk- 
man. a chaiideur. or a father. Through play, the child learns ahoiit his world, 
about social institutions, about tools and processes, and about the piMiple who 
make up the adult world. To be a gro(*er. he must act like a grocer and know 
what a grocer d(»cs. As part (»f his school cxpcrienc’c. he also is learning l<» gel 
along with other children who like him are engaged in all the engrossing and 
exciting activities of kindergarten and primary sehoed. 

As the child initiates new activities and <*arries them out successfully h<* 
de\elops a good feeling about himself, lie learns that In* can do things; he can 
succeed. If too many limes he fails, or if he is made to ftMd ashamt'd bi'causc 
he cannot read as w'ell as a neighbor's child or run as fast. Ik* Ios(*s cordidence 
or feels guilty and ashamed for not doing better. 

If the (diild has built autonomy upon a firm foundation of trust. Ik* now 
can face the fact that love can be conditioned as well as unconditioned ami that 
at some times he is less acceptable and less w^orlhy of lovi^ than at others. In a 
child who has this basic security of trust, an overrelianc*! upon exH^rnal ap- 
|)roval for a sense of worth may lead him to attempt to achieve* for (*xternal 
awards rather than for the joy of trying .something and doing it. 

INDUSTRY VS. INFERIORITY 

Trust, autonomy, and initiative prepare the child for the next conflict, w hiidi 
becomes important in the middle grades. \f»w he learns to work, to p*!rspvcre, 
to produce, to take pleasure itj seeing a job through to completion. The child 
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at this is more realistic* than imaginative. He wants farts about the world. 
(Ihilfln'fi want to siicrceed, and the |irobiem for the school is how' to help all 
children ac(|uire the necessarv tools for learning and knowing and for getting 
along w ith others and t<» succeed in spite of differences in native ability and in 
emotional development. 

During this period the child turns to his peers for support and for security. 
Organized games with definite rules give him a sense of stability and a chance 
to cooperate with a group. He does not have to stand alone and compete alone 
against others. 'I'hrough group games and adherence to the rules of the game, 
his feedings of deficiency and anxic*tv are con(|mTed. 

As the child has more ind<tp<‘ndence, he has more freedom to make de- 
cisions. If Ik* has always been told what and how to do things, or if adults have 
not let him try new things, he mav have no basis on which to make choices 
now. (ihildn*n who have* Imm*!! too coiitrcdled and too hemmed in by adult au- 
thority oftcMi like* to control and order others around. 1'he schools task is to 
help the child see that the talents of all are nec’ded and that if he cannot <*oni- 
pete in one rn*ld. Ik* may succe«*d and make a valuable contribution through 
anotlK*r. "'ll is dang<*r. at this stage/" Krikson says, 

lies in a s<*nse of inad<*<|uacy and inferiority. If he despairs of his tools 
and skills or of his status among his tool partners, his ego boundaries 
suller. and Ik* abandons hope for the ability to identify c^arly with others 
wIk» apply tlK*ms<*lv(‘s to tlit* same general s(*(‘ti(m of the tool world. 
... It is at this point that wider society becomes signiiic‘unt in its ways 
of admitting the <'hild to an understanding of meaningful roles in its 
total economy. Many a chihrs development is disrupted when family 
life may not have prepared him for school life, or when school life may 
fail to sustain the promises of earlier stages.'^^ 

IDENTITY VS. ROLE DIFFUSION 

As childri'ii move into adolescence they are concerned with the task of 
id(*ntity. of trying to understand themselves and their role in society. Because 
of their rapid growth and the physiological revolution within them, and be- 
cause <»f the ambivalent f<*elings about themselves and their relations with 
«>thers, young adolescents have dilliciilty in the resolution of this conflict. They 
are c<mcerned with how they appear to others as compared with what they 
think they really are. Their nev\ feelings and anxiety about themselves cause 
them to doubt their previ«)us self-concept ion. They seek identity through group 
conformity, through hero worship, through crushes on adolescent idols and 
heroes, and through career tlecisions. "The danger at this stage is role dif- 
fusion*' as tin* adolescent attempts to identify his role in society and to decide 
on what is an approt)riate role for him. This is particularly difficult for chil- 
dren of minority groups who find themselves ex<*luded from many roles open 

''Op. c/r.. p. 227. 
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to members of majority groups and whose earlier seeurity has not been suf- 
ficient as a basis for resolving this conflict. Millie Almy believes that a child 
who has entablished trust, auttmomx. initiative, and imiusiry does not have 
too much difficulty in establishing identity. Much depends upon how he has 
learned to accept himself, his talents and limitations, to distinguish between 
what he can and cannot do, and the kinds of interpersonal relations he has.'* 

IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH FOR UNIT SELECTION 
AND TEACHING 

From recent research on the growth and development of children and on 
their interests and needs certain guide lines for the grade placement of soc ial 
studies units and for activities within the units seem evident. These can be* 
sumrnari/ed as follows: 

1. Content for children in primary grades should emphasize things and 
people in close proximity to the children in time and space. Units should be 
close!) related to the everyda\ life of the child. 

2. Social studies units in the earlv grades should provide* for much phys- 
ical activity, a variety of ex|M*riences. and man\ c enters of iutc*rc*st bec ause* 
of the .short attention span of young children. thc*ir sponlant*ous iutf*n*sls. and 
their tenderu^y to prefer individual, parallel, and small-group play. Kight-year- 
olds arc ready for larger group activities and units that go beyond th(*ir itn- 
mediale environment. 

5. The concepts and generalizations expecte'd of primary c hildren should 
be correlated with out-of-.school experiences so that the*) undcu*stand the rela- 
tionship between symbols or words and actual things. (^on(‘c*pls outside of 
their experience are too difficult for them to understand. 

4. The primary chihrs interests are egoc*c*ntric and he lacks lime perspcM*- 
tive so that he has little conc ern with what happenc^d before him. 

5. Intermediate-grade children have active curiosities and a desire for 
facts of all kinds. Their curiosity about pec»ple and other times, theur love 
of adventure and travel, their concern about how and why things arc; done* us 
they are, and their hero worship would suggest that lh(;se cdiildren would gc*l 
much satisfaction from units focused on life in other c-ountrms and in c*arlicT 
periods of our own history as wt;ll as from units that empliasize industrial 
proce.sses and natural phenomena.^’* 

Child Development (New York: Holt, Kinc'liart unci Winston, lOof)), p. 457. 

‘“Sec* William A. Cowan, “Elementary .Seln»ol Soc;ial .Studies: A Hesc*arcli (fiiidc; for 
Sequence” ( iinpiibli$hc*cl dcictoral dissertation, .Stanford University, 1950t for u siimiiiury 
of resc»arcli and concluAions ret'arding the sequence of the social stiiclies prof^ram in the; 
elemc‘ntary school. 

'■* Emily V. Baker, Childrens Questions and their Impliration jor Pliinninfs the Cur- 
rirulum (New York: Bureau of Puhlicalions, Tc;achers Odletrc, (^oliirnhiu I mivcTsity, 
1940). 
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(i, 'I hr (lrvrl(i|»m«'nl of sjiutial romvpls <if tiriu* li\ intermediate-grade chil- 
dren and their diflieiiltv in understanding historical |)erspecti\e suggests that 
social shidicN unit'^ he cultural rather than chronological in nature and that 
tin*) eni|ihasi/e Ih»\\ |ie<i|ile ha\e adjusted to and adopted their environment to 
meet llieir nei*ds.' * 

7. I Ik* interest in m<*chani<‘s. science, and natural plienom(*na on the part 
of tin* iiilermediale-gradt* child and the preadniescent suggests that social 
studies units dealing with mairs teehnieal eontrol o\er his enxironmimt and 
his iiM* of natural resotirees v\ould he of \alu(‘ for intermediate- atid upper- 
grade ehildrt'n. 

«i. I*iead<ilescents' interests are again egocentric and the\ are primarily 
conreriied with tlK*ms(*l\es and with their imm(*diat(‘ en\ironment. I nits in 
the iippei grades should hel|» children understand themselves, adjust to their 
immediate pli\sieal ami soeial environment, and establish satisfactory per- 
sonal ndatioii'^hips. 

The earl\ adolescent nee<ls opportunitv to e\perim(*nt so(‘ially. to un- 
der*^tand p(‘ople who tlillcr. and to hMiii how t(» get along with others, lie- 
seareh tells us that |)rejudice exists in e\en middle-gradi* ('hildren.'’’ I nits in 
the interiiK’diate and upper grades shoiihl hel|i children un(h*rsland likenesses 
ami diilereiict's in peitple ami the desirahleness of cultural pluralitN in Amer- 
ican life ami the world <*ommunit\. 

10. rile earl\ a<lolescent needs to learn about great pc*rsonages in order 
to satisf\ his inclination toward hero worship, to understand his ladtural 
heritage, and to solve prohh'ms with which he can id(*ntif\ himself. 

11. I nits in iIk* intt*rnKMliate and iippt*r grades should provide manv op- 
portunities for lirsthami as well as vicarious experiences. 

12. (Ihildren need manv opportunities in all units and at all grade levels 
to satislv their basic drives to he active, to dramati/.t*. to construct and ma- 
nipulate. to satisfv curiosilv. to communicate: as well as to satisfv their ego- 
integrativt* ihmuIs. 'I'hroiigh dramatic plav thev learn about the world, the 
work and h'clings of piMiple. and t<» empathi/e with them: through working 
with one child, a small group of children or the entire cla.<s. children learn 
to cooperate, to rt'sptM l eai’h other, to plan logi*lher. to consider various pro- 
p(»sals. and l(» achieve c«mum»n gtials. 

I.‘>. Most important of all. .social studies in tin* elemenlarv school should 
help childr«*n acquire the (*thical values and the social h*arnings needed hv 
demoera*i«* cili/tMis. 'I'hese include respect and c’oididence in oneself as a 
worth) pi*rM>n and in i»ne*s rights and feelings: respect and trust of others 
and lln'ir rights and feelings: ctmeern for the welfare of <»thcrs: common 
lov allies: recognition and appreciation of similarities and dilTerences; in- 

'* Vrllnir 'I'. JtM'iild ami H. J. 'ra>li. Childrvns Intcnwis and If' hat Thry Suggest for 
Education ( \i'u ^ork: Diinaii of I’liblirations. Teaclier-i r.<»llege, Columbia I ni\ersity, 
|»p. M. 

'’'rrajier ami Kadke-^ arrow, op. cit. 
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tegration of cultural differences to enrich life for all: respect for uniqueness, 
and a good feeling about oneself and others.'*^ 

The role of the school and of social studies particularly is to foster in chil- 
dren ‘*the development of healthy personalities and the intellectual and eiiut- 
tiorial qualities which enable them to act in accordaiu'e with democratic values 
and the demands placed upon citizens of a democracy/’ 

THE NATURE OF LEARNING 

Modern education, which accepts the premise that the primary aim of 
education is to modify and change the behavior of the boys and girls who are 
enrolled in the schools, follows a different theory of learning from the school 
that holds that the transmission of the culture is the sole aim of edm ation. 
Under the old theor\, learning was an additive process, an acc'iimulation of 
facts whh'h, it was h<»ped. the learner would be able to remember and use as 
needed at a future time. Learning was a preparation for adult life; therefore, 
schools could be unrelated to the chihLs world or to factors operating in the 
community. Knowledge was acMjuired largely by memory from an authorita- 
tive textbook or teacher. 

The theory of learning accepted today points out that learning is a com- 
plicated process in which the child responds physically, intellectually, and 
emotionally as a total organism to a yyhole situation. The learncT must ex- 
perience if he is to learn; he must interact with his environment; he (‘annot 
remain passive. In other words, learning de|)ends upon his doing something, 
although his doing need not always be overt. It may be implicit and o(*cur with- 
out overt behavior.''* Kxperience simply means that th<? learner is intcMacling 
with his environment. The change that takes place in the individual as a re- 
sult of the experience is “learning.’" To be effective, the school must organize 
learning situations that utilize what research has found to be (tharacti^ristic of 
the learning process. 

LEARNING IS THE REORGANIZATION OF EXPERIENCE 

The learner brings to a new situation all of his past experience. As long as 
the old behavior achieves his aim he has no need to learn, but when the old 
way of doing something does not work in a new situation, he is bhicked or 
frustrated and seeks a more effective way of reaching his goal. To do this the 
learner makes what Krnest Ililgard calls “provisional tries,” or attempts at 

Ambrose and Miel, op. riL. p. 7. 
p. 103. 

G. Lester Anderson and Arthur I. Gates, “The General Nature of I.eariiin|;/’ Learn- 
ing and Instruction (Forty-ninth Y'earbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education; Chicago: L'niversity of Chicago Press, 1950 1, Pt. I, p. 26. 
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discovering a sali.sfa<*lory mcllu»d of ac-hievirif£ his "oal or solvin" his prob- 
lem.'*' Soriu? of these attempts will he erratic, irrelevant, and inefiicient. These 
will he eliminated as learning proce(*ds and the most ellicient responses se- 
lected. T hus the reorganization of experience begins when the equilibrium of 
the individual is upsc't by doubts, frustration, and perplexitv and continues un- 
til the ec|uilibriuni is restored. 

Learning as a process of the reorganization of experience or |)robleni 
solving has Iwci aspects one dealing with transformation or change and the 
othcM' with stabilization and consolidation.'" In transforming or making a nc^w 
pattern of behavior it is ncM-es^arv to diirerentiati* among stimuli and among 
responsc‘s, as when u child lc*arns to rec*ognize the cliflerences between words in 
learning to read, betwee^n tools for c‘onstriic'tion. or b(‘twc*en dance steps in a 
fedk dance. This is known as dillerentiation 'The emcn'gence of a feature or 
detail of tlu^ original pattern out of its sc*tting to become a new and par- 
ticiilari/c*cl whole." -' It is what a cTiild doc's when he Ic^arns to read, make a 
truck, or excMMitc* a folk clanc-c*. W hen the* clisc*rc‘te ac ts have* bi‘c‘n iearnc^d and 
organi/c'd into a ni'W and mc^aningfiil pattern that contains them as facts or 
details c»f itself, m/egrr/Z/on lias taken place and the c‘c|uilibrium is rc*stored. 
WTien a child lias niastc‘red <‘ach step and can dance the intricate {lattern of the 
folk dance* with /<*st or when he* not oiilv r(*ads words but also com)>rehends 
thc'ir mc*aning, wht*n he* iise*s the appropriate tool e‘orre*e‘tl\. integration has be*en 
ueTiie*vc*d. During the* proc’ess of le*arning, bc*havior 'TK‘e*omes increasingly dif- 
fere*ntiateel and at the* same time mcn*e inte*grat<*el, more organ imi. and me)re 
gi*ne*ralize‘el." -- With re*petition and more experie*ne*e‘ the le*arne*d a(‘l takes ein 
‘‘iiicre*ase*d eTe*arnc*ss and derniiteiie*ss. greater direc'tiu'ss and e*c*onoiny. greater 
stabilitv anel strength." - * The new pattern become*s "set" or stable* and the 
lc*arner performs it without thought of its dc*tails or with little variation even 
though the e'onditions of the* act mav varv. This is some*times known as ‘Vf- 
ficieiic’v" in le*arning, or "pirc’ision." it make's it pc»ssible to lessen the amount 
of ene*rgy and time* nc*e*ele'd to arrive at the c*orre*c-t response in a given situation. 

I.e*arning as the reorganization of experience involves all the steps of prob- 
lem solving re*cogni/ing and deliniiig the problem, formulating hypotheses, 
gathering, interpirting. and organi/.iim data in terms of the hvpothe'ses. 
formulating and appiv ing the conchisions in order to resolve the temsion or 
frustration that cause's the problem.-* Learning. Jerome Bruner points out. is 
sinqdv the* disc-ove*rv of meaning in what is le'ariied. It enables the learner "to 
cross the barrier into thinking." 

'** F.niosi H. Ilil^sanl, Throrirs of Learning (Now \ork: Applolcm-Conlury-Crofts, 1956), 
pp. 469 472. 

■‘"W. I). (loniinins. Principles of Educational Psychology cNow York: The Ronald Press 
(loin pa MV, 1957), pp. 553 554. 

■' //in/., p. 55 1. 

Anderson and (tult's, op. cit., p. 18. 

(loiniiiins. op. cit., p. 557. 

‘‘See (iliapter 8. 

“Li'aminj: and Thinking:." Harvard Educational Review, XXIX. No. 3 (Summer, 
1959), pp. 181 2(K). 
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The point in the learning pnu'ess when the learner discovers meaning in 
the situation and in what he is doing is known as insight. It occurs at eacli 
step of prohlem solving. When the new insight has been tested in many 
situations it is generalize*!. This is necessar> if what is to he learned — whether 
a skill, an attitude, a principle, or a conclusion is to he useful in meeting 
the demands of a new situation. When students disc(»ver for themselves the 
generalization or principle that underlies what lhe\ have been studying, they 
readily see its application to new situations. Kruner uses the illustrations of 
the sixth-graders wh<» were asked to “guess*' where cities would he hu'ated *)n 
a map c«uitaining pinsical features and natural resources, hut no place names. 
rh<* children rapidly ahd enthusiasticalU formulated hypotheses regarding 
good sites for cities and discovered for themsehes why cities d<*velop where 
the\ d(».-‘' Their lupotheses became generalized when checke*! against the loca- 
liims of main cities in other parts of the world. 

LEARNING IS PURPOSIVE OR GOAL SATISFYING 

'ITie learner must desire to learn, must want to acdiieve a goal, overcome an 
obstacle, or resolve a tension. In fact, little learning takes pla(*e without a 
purpose or goal. It occurs most elTeciively when the learner *h*sires to attack 
the obstacles that are blocking his progress toward his goal. Om e the purpose 
of an actisit) is clearly identilied and accepted by thr; child as rf*lat(Ml to his 
goal, learning lakes jdace. This means that the objectives of a unit, the pur- 
jKises of an activity must be clearly defined in terms of the behavior expected 
of the child. If he is to accept these, he must have particijiated in formulating 
them and they must be interesting and meaningful to him. *»nly do his in- 
terests. desires, and motives facilitate or inhibit learning; they are indispensa- 
ble to it.-' The degree to which an activity is goal centered determines the fai> 
tors in the situation that w'ill be effective, the intensity of the experienct?. the 
jiermanence of the results, and the persistence with which it is pursued. Learn- 
ing is also more effective if the learner is aware of the jirogress he is making 
toward his goal. 

LEARNING IS A MULTIPLE PROCESS 

The learner is not merely a mental being but a unified organism. As such 
he ‘‘acts, reacts, and learns." He utilizes all his interests, emotions, skiJIs, 
energy, and intelligence in obtaining his goals, and all are involved in the 
learning experience. Thus mail) learnings go *»n simultaneously as the child 
experiences. For example, he may fail U» learn to paint, but may learn elfec- 
li\el\ to hate art; he may successfully learn the provisions of the (lonstitution, 
but fail to develop any senses of loyalty to it or appreciation of its meaning; he 

‘^The Process of Education (Cambridge: Harvard liniversity Press, 1961 1, pp. 21-22. 

Coniniins, op, cit., p. 315. ^ 
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may fail lo l#*arn the rhararlfrislifs of the life and I’ulture of the Chinese or 
rememl»er outstanding facts ahoiit their history, hut develoj) a deep apprecia- 
tion f)f their art and a sensitivity to their problems. At the same time that 
children are learning' information, they may be learning to love or hate a sub- 
ject or even school, to cooperate or eom|H?le, to assume responsibility or fol- 
low <irders, l<i respect others or be intolerant of those wh«i differ from them- 
s(*lves, to think independently and logically or accept un(;ritically the opinions 
of others, lo develop good work habits and study skills or try to get by with as 
little work as possible. 

1 ea<’hers need lo realize this multiple aspe(;t of the learning process and the 
importance of the interests, attitudes, and apprec'iations a child develops in his 
total behavior pattern. 

LEARNING IS A CONTINUOUS PROCESS 

Learning goes on all the lime in school and out wherever children have 
expediences that modify their behavior. In fact because experiences outside 
school are often more goal-satisfying than experii*nces in scho(»l, and because 
such e\pericnc(\s are usually direct rather than vicarious, learning that goes 
on outside the <’lassrooni is often more lasting and more precise. Many media 
f(»r learning c<»nipete with the s<’hool for the child's attention- -radio, motion 
pictures, comic* books, and television: other agencies in the <*ommunit\ share 
in his (Mlucation. Kesearch tells us, for example, that the institutions most re- 
sponsible for the soc ialization of the child are the faniilv. the play group, and 
the neighborhood. T he school somc*times, and particularly in regard to (‘hil- 
drcMi from undc*rprivilc*gc*d homes, attempts to leach a culture; cpiite different 
from what the child is learning outside the school. Sometimes the learnings ex- 
peclc'd of him are so opposite as to c*ause parent-child or s(‘hool-child conflicts, 
'reachers must kiicjw' the cultural background of the children thev leach: they 
must know the ageiwies and the mediums that are providing experienc es af- 
fecting the child's behavior if thev are to provide learning situations and 
experiences that w ill complement and redirect, not run counter lo, out-of-school 
expc*ric»nces. (fi'owth “is the evolution of a unicpie, highly organized personality 
whose behavior pattern embodies learnings from all sourers." When the 
conflict between in- and oul-of-school experiences is too great, the child be- 
comes disorganized and maladjusted. 

LEARNING IS A DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESS 

Learning is not only continuous, it is cumulative: and learning experiences 
should be so organized that a svstematic body of ideas and activities will be 
continuously expanded into larger and more meaningful patterns. Most learn- 

Anderson and Gates, op. rit., p. 2L 
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ing does not take place all at once; it is gradual and developmental. It involves 
not onl> the child s readiness to learn, the principle of maturation, hut alsi> 
the transfer of learning; to new situations and the ahilit> t<» generalize. 

The effectiveness of an\ learning situation depends upon the child s readi- 
ness for the experience, the stage of his development at that lime. Instruction 
in reading, for example, will produce little or no progress until the child has 
reached a stage of maturity or “"state of readiness.*' Keadiness. In»wever, is not 
merely a product of inner growth or maturation. It depends als«> upon the ex- 
periences that the child has had, his physical surroundings, and his physical 
status. Keadiness is a combination of many factors including both maturation 
and experience. Research is now available in many areas t«) assist h‘achers 
in deciding when children arc most ready for certain experiences; for example, 
when to teach time and space concepts, when tt) begin formal reading, and 
when to introduce specific mathematical pnicesses. 

The concept of learning as a developmental priKTSs also emphasizes tlie 
principle of starting where the learner is. If his a))preciation of music is in the 
boogiewoogie stage, the tea<*her should not expec’t him to enjoy sym|>honic 
music when he first hears it. ('hildren who have alwavs bi^cii taught to compete 
or to obey orders ( annot suddcnl) (diange that behavior to one of cooperation 
and self-direction. A child wh<»se reading has been confined largely to <•omil• 
books will not suddenly like the classic's. He w ill iummI to have* many c^xpc*ri- 
ences that gradiiall) introdiicT him to better forms of music and literature 
before hc‘ can learn to apprec iate them. He must be givc*n opportunitic^s to 
cooperate and plan in increasingly more complex situations, and as he is 
ready for them, if his experiences in these are to be siic’crssful. 

Since children bring to the learning situation their individual state of readi- 
ness for an expericnc;e, the; teacher has the probIcun of adjusting his instruc- 
tion to c*ach child's stage of development, his inherited ccmstitutional char- 
ac leristics, and the richness or meagerness of his c;xperiential background. 
This calls for grouping within the classroom, multiple texts on different read- 
ing levels, and individualized instruction. It nccTssitales, loo, that the tc*ac*ber 
know each pupil well so that optimum learning situations may be proviclc‘cl 
for all. 

Previous!), it was .stated that when the learner has accjuircnl insight or un- 
derstanding and a response has become fixed and stabilizc^d he is able to use 
it in a new situation even though conditions vary. This is because the response 
has become generalized. Most learning has significrance only as it is general- 
ized. Skills, attitudes, appreciations, interests, knowledge, problem-solving 
techniques — all need to be applicable in many situation.s. It is through having 
many experiences with common elements yet not identical in all fiarticulars 
that cumulative learning takes place and children are able to generalize. Kach 
child has to build his own generalizations out of his own experiences; he 
cannot be given them to learn, although the teacher has the responsibility ffir 
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helping him. It is through cumulative experience or developmental learning 
that (»nc develops his ideals, his con<,*cpts, his standards of conduct, his point 
of view, his huhits, his generalizations, his philosophy of life."*'* 

It is hecau.se thi? learner can and does generalize his behavior that transfer 
takes place. This may he another way <if saying that transfer takes place be- 
cause of identical elements in learning situations. 1'ransfer is at a maximum 
when elements in the new learning situation are identical with the old so that 
learned responses are appropriate. Often these elements exist hut are not per- 
ceived. One of th<* tasks of the teacher is to help (‘hildrc^n see the relationship 
hf'tween what they have leariu'd and the new situation. 1'his is most readily 
done whim children understand the meaning of what they do and have been 
gui<led to formulate generalizations and priiH‘iples as a result of wide experi- 
ences with concH’te matt^rials.'**’ Learning is more iHfectivt* if the learner makes 
his own gemualizations for purpo>es meaningful to him and suited to his 
maturity. 

LEARNING IS BY WHOLES 

^ot only does the learner respond to a situation as a total organism; he re- 
sponds to a wluile situation. The whole depends upon the relationship of lh(^ 
parts, the pattern or (*onliguration they form. Analyzing a situation into parts 
destroys the pattern so that the parts analyzed out he(*ome something new. 
This explains why grammar is .so formidable to m(»st children. Hoys and girls 
who have no dilliciilty speaking or writing in ctunplete sentences are thor- 
oughly ballled when asked to analyze a sentence into parts of speech. Tin* 
analysis <lestroys the wholeness <if the sentence and tin; relationship of one 
W(ir<l t<i another. 

'rile whole is mor<' than the sum of its parts, just as an orchestra is more 
than the sum of the \arious instruments that (*ompose it. Played separately and 
serially the music would in no way resemble that of the ctnnbined orchestra 
when the instruments are blended into a pattern and lose their identity. Mean- 
ing tlius detiends upon the pattern, the way the parts are related. When this 
relationship is seen, learning by wholes is easier than learning isolated details, 
'rims a child learns a melody, a poem, or a story as a whole, or. if it is too 
long, by the modilied-whole metho<l. 

Kesearch has (iroxed that fragmented learning is dillicult and that isolated 
facts are soon forgotten. It has also shown that learning is facilitated by the 
meaningfulness of a situation wherein the child sees the relationship of one 
experience to the larger whole. For that reason, learning experiences should 
be organized into large units meaningful to the child in that he sees the re- 
lationship of the parts and the unity of the whole. 

“^William Heard Kilpatrick. Modern Education: Its Proper ff'orth (New York: Hinds, 
Hayden and Kldred^se. PJ49), pp. 16 17. 

Anderson and Gales, op. vit., pp. 28 -29. 
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Although an individual reacts* to a situation as a whole, neither a child nor 
an adult is affected by all the aspects of his environment. Kach person has 
selec tive awareness in terms of his own experiences and purposes and sees the 
situation to which he must adjust in terms of his own goals and past experi- 
ence's. Therefore some content and activities of a unit may be more interesting 
to one child than to another and be more important to him. A rich environ- 
ment. a varietx of activities, and a flexibilit> within the unit shcuild be pro- 
vidc*d to take care of this sele(*ti\e awareness. This means. toc». that a unit will 
not have the same meaning for all c hildren and that the generali/at iems drawn 
will var> with the maturit) and goals of the child. 

LEARNING IS PERSONAL 

Learning, modern perc'cptional psychologists tcdl us. is a function of per- 
ception. or the way the learner views the sitiiaticm. Sinc*c^ c*ac-h lc*arnc*r's 
pen*c'|»tions clepcmd upon the nature of the physic’al organism he possc*sses, the 
length of time he has livc'd, the riedumss or |>aucity of his experiemtial back- 
ground. his goals. \aliic*s. and recogni/.c*cl iumhIs. the* wa\ hc‘ fc^cds about himsedf 
and others, arid his frec'cloin from ihrc^at. his percc‘plions will differ. *' dVac h- 
ing then bc‘c*omc‘s primarily a task of hedping the lc*arner to percedve* cliffer- 
c*ntl\. to discover personal nu*aning in what is to bc> Ic^arneci. ()nl\ when an 
individual discovers personal meaning in a piece of informatiem. a skill, or a 
value will it be remembered or have any lasting ell'c^ct upon his bcdiavior. In 
fact Mruner and his colleagues at the Harvard (IcmtcT for (lognitivc* Studies 
have theori/cMl that '"any subject can be taught to any cdiilcf' if the* basic ideas 
underlying the subjec;t can be translatc*d into the cdnlcLs way of s(*idng things. 

How a })erson behaves is c'oiisistenl with how he sec*s things and what he; 
belic'ves is truth for him. To change the behavior of the li;arner, to hel|) him 
to perceive differently, the tcracdier must first understand c'acdi indivicliial cdiilcl 
and tr\ to see him and his world as he sees them. Since; nc;c;ds. value's, belieds, 
and attitudes are suc h irnpeirtant dt;termine;rs of perc eption, the teacher must 
relate educational cxperie?ncc;s to them so that the ediilel se;c;s relationship be- 
twc'cn his school experienc es and his needs and problems and is able to re- 
examine his beliefs, values, and altitudes in the light of his new knc)wlc;dge. It 
taki's time to change beliefs, and children are thrcateiu;d if rc;c|uirc;cl to cdiange 
behavior when beliefs, values, and attitudes remain unchanged. Under threat 
an individual seeks to defend his behavior and beliefs; not to grow or lc;arn 
or to be open to new experiences that allow him to lc;arn. 

Rccjent research has documented the concept that how cdiildren feel about 
themselves and others greatly influences how and what they will Ic^arn. Children 
who come to school hostile, rcjc;c-tcd, and unlov(;d and who sec themseivcjs as 

Arthur Combs, “Personality Theory and Its Implications," Learning More About 
Learning (Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1959), pp. 13-H. 
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unworthy of lovr and resjiwl feel inader|ijate to |)erff)rm the tasks expected of 
them. 'I'he) are loo deft;ated hy their own self-perception to learn. Many chil- 
dren who are considered underachievers or even m>nlearners are quite capable 
(»nce tlii^y are freed (»f their anxieties and their perc*e|)tion of their own in- 
a<le(piacies and worth. 

'I'o change a negative self-concept to a pf>sitive one is not easy. It, too, takes 
time, patieme, and understanding on the part of teachers and r(»unsclors. 
Ihdealed children need constant reassurance that they are worth), that they 
can succeed, that what tlu^y do is good, that people do care about them. In a 
supportive* atmosphere, even hostile (diildren can build a good feeling about 
ihemselvivs and <ithcrs and can develop the trust, autonomy, initiative, and 
sense of achievemeni needed for a healthy personalit). 

IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH ON LEARNING 
FOR UNIT TEACHING 

These principles of learning have .some definite impliiations for unit 
teaching: 

1. Opportunities must be provided for children to participate, experience, 
reai't, and do. I. earning results only from experiences. 

2. IVoblem solving when the problems are real and meaningful to the 
leariuM* provides the most elfective learning situation. 

A. |{epetitioii or drill is ne«*ded when a respon.se needs to be ‘Tixed” or 
made preci.se and eilicient. 

I. 1’he objectives of the unit and of specific activities must be defined in 
terms of the individual behavior expected, and the.se mu.st be formulated and 
accepted by the learner as his goals if learning is to be elTective. 

3. IVachers should be aware of and ctmeerned about the (Concomitant learn- 
ings that are taking place. These are often more important and more lasting 
than the facts or .skills that the (’hild is ex|H*ct(*d to learn. 

(». InstriK'lion must be related to the actual life experiences of the child and 
must capitalize upon them, not ignore or run ('ounter to them. 

7. L(*arning experiences in the unit must be provided at the time when the 
(*hild is read) f(»r tluMii in terms of his mental, pinsical, and social maturity, 
'fhe instructional program must be liased upon an understanding of each 
(‘liihrs abilitit's. inteirsts. maturation, background, lieliefs, attitudes, and per- 
ceptions of himself and the world. 

8. Fragmented learning is inell’ectixe and isolated facts are soon forgotten. 
Children should be helped to reach generalizations and to ajiply these to new 
situations. 

9. Learning experiences organized into units are effective wdien the learner 
sees the relationship of one experience to the larger whole. 
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10. Since each child learns in his own way and at liis own rate, a variety 
of activities and instructional materials must he pro\ ided in each unit to meet 
these individual difTerences. 

11. Since individuals ‘‘learn in response to //leir needs and perceptions, 
not those of the teachers'' •*- experiences that allow children to exphue and 
discover personal meaning in a nonthreatening environment will be most re- 
warding. I^rohlem solving, small group activities, and individualized instruc- 
tion have proved successful, while large groups and lectures and content that 
children find unrelated and irrelevant to their needs have not. 

12. Since a child's self-concept affects how and what he will learn, teachers 
need to provide an environment for learning in whii h each child can develop 
a positive self-concept -a feeling of worth, success, and importance to the 
group. 
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Chapter Three 



DEMOCRATIC VALUES AND GOALS 
OF UNIT TEACHING 


It is the values that democracy holds l<i he important that determine the di- 
rection of the change in human heliavior that democratic schools hope to 
achieve. The public schools in the United Slates have always been committed 
to the promulgation and promotion of democratif^ principles. It is liecause 
democracy cannot operate without enlightened citizens that free public schools 
are maintained. 


BASIC DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 

As one analyzes the values inherent in the democratic philosophy, four 
essential principles seem fundamental and to have implications for unit leach- 
ing in that they provide a frame of reference against which to evaluate school 

Photograph Courtesy of San Bernardino County, California, Schools. 
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programs and prar tices: (\ ) respect for the dignity and worth of the individ- 
ual; 12) concern for the common welfare; <.‘i) faith in the intelligence of 
(;ommon men to rule themselves; and (1) belief in the use of reason and 
persuasion rather than force for solving problems and settling controversies. 

RESPECT FOR THE DIGNITY AND WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

The first principle is the very foundation of democracy; it is the principle 
that iriost distinguishes it from all other political philosophies. It is based on 
the assumption that every human being is endowed with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It reaflirms 
the Jiidaic-Christian ethic that all men are brr>thers and therefore e(|uals and 
it guarantees to the indivi<lual the right to his own beliefs and ideals and the 
right to w<irship as hi* pl<*ases. It means, too. that all persons should be judged 
by the same moral standards and that no one should be persecuted, exploited, 
dominate<l, <»r injured by any other person. Prejudic*e, persecution, or mis- 
treatment <if any person be(*ause of race, religion, ei'onomic status, or ethnic 
origin is contrary to this basic* value. It means, furthermore, that in a democ- 
racy personal merit is the basis for status, position, and reward, and that all 
individuals are entith^d to ecpial scK'ial, economic*, educational, and political 
o|)portunitic*s. 

This princ iple* has many implications for the sc*hool and unit tc*aching. 
It is how childrc*!! are trc*alc*cl in their early formative years that determinc*s 
whc*ther they will grow to be* frc*e. responsible !nc*n and womc*n or dominated 
and irrc'Spoiisiblc* mc*n and women.* Tlu'odor \V. Adorno and his assoc*iatc;s 
also point out from thc*ir rc*sc*arch studic*s that the authoritarian personality is 
the* product of what adults did. or failcnl to do. to that person comparatively 
c*arly in his life.- (Hvc*n little alTec’tion and subjec‘tt*cl to harsh treatment in 
c*hildhoocl, thc'se individuals become dominating persons as adults. All that is 
rc*all\ c*.ssc*ntial. the\ sav, to produce nonethnoccMitric* personalities, “is that 
chilclrc*n be gemiinelv lovc'd and treated as human beings.” For, as Howard 
Lane points out. *’c*hildren assume the dominant habits, language, tools, beliefs, 
morals. \aluc*s. aspirations, fears, superstitions, hates of the people with whom 
they grow.” * 

1Tie schc»ol. then, has a definite part to play in the socialization of the child. 
If children c*ome to school confused, ho.stile, and defensive because of previous 
experienc*es in an unhappy home or neighborhood and find teachers un- 
friencllv, domineering, and senere. their attitude toward life is confirmed. If, 
on the other hand, they find teachers friendly, sympathetic, and understanding 

' Mary Shaltiick Fisher, •*(]liiUln*n in ihc Worlil Today/' in Culture and Personality 
iWa^hintston. I>.(^: American (.lotincil on Fdiicalion. P>41>. p. 28. 

"The Authoritarian Personality (!Nc\v ^o^k: Harper & Kow, p. 975. 

Shall Children, Too, He Preey {New Ytirk: Anli-I)cfanialif»n League of B'nai B'rith, 
1949), p. 6. 
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and if the school gives them security, makes them feel wauled, and provides 
them with opportunity to achieve, have success, and develop self-respect, the 
attitude of even hostile children toward themselves and toward life can he 
changed and they can learn to behave deniocraticalh.^ 

The application of this principle in school also means that each child has 
the opportunity to grow to his full mental, emotional, physical, and social 
stature, that the handicapped child is put in situations where he can succeed 
and that opportunities are provided in wlindi the nonverbal child has a chance 
to achieve and experience success. It means, too, that each child is encouraged 
to make choi(*es and reach decisions, that grouping is not done in such a wa\ 
as to discriminate against any child for any reason, that children are not 
pitted against each other for grades or awards, that children are not made to 
feel that they are failures, that snobbish cdubs and cliques are not tolerated, 
that each child has an opportunit) to participate and share, and that eacli 
(diibrs ideas and contributions are listened to and acrepted with equal res|)eet 
and coiirtes). 

(Competitive grades, prizes, bribes, or awards in the form of stars, ribbons. 
«ir badges, which make some children feel that they are better than otluTs, 
have no pla(*e in a dinnocralic classroom. The use of such rewards maki‘s the 
the winning of the prize or the star, the important thing, not the learning 
or the service involved in winning. Success of one child at the expense of 
failure for others too often undermines the self*re.sp<»ct of the children wln> 
b»se. 'riie stud) of school dropouts has shown that a large percentage of the 
children who (lro|) out faile<l in elementary grades and were made to feed un- 
wanted early in their scho<»l career. The coinj)elitive energies of childnm can 
be turned to compete with themselves rather than with their classtiiates, to 
better their own record, to improve in whatever they are doing. Democracy 
needs the best efforts of all its citizens, and children should be encouraged to 
do their best in whatever they undertake. 

Individual differences in the classroom can he respccDid without making 
some children feel superior and others inferior. In a unit of work where chil- 
dren sometimes work alone and sometimes in small groups at tasks of tlieir 
own choosing, there are many opportunities for individual differences to be 
respected. Children feel needed and wanted, for the job they are working on 
is important to the group; they experience success and achievement as they 
share w ith the group their ideas, their findings, or the fruits of their labor. 

CONCERN FOR THE COAAMON WELFARE 

In a way the second democratic principle grows out of, at the same time 
that it counterbalances, the first. Individual freedom in a democracy cannot g»> 
unchecked if individual rights conflict with the rights of others. We are no 

* Fisher, op, cit„ pp. 25 26. 
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lonf^rr free in our interclepericlent society to make many decisions about our 
<iwn actions or our way <if life. For example, in many communities we are not 
allowed to keep liors(;s or cows within cit\ limits, to build the kind of house 
we want unless it meets certain specificathms, or to pla\ our radios too loudly 
or disturb the neighborhood. Individual liberty is thus limited when it inter- 
feres with the free(bim of others. A trul> democratic individual accepts will- 
iiif^ly this ri'striction on his libert) in order that the rights and privileges he 
enjoys may be (*<pjilably shared. 

1’his l oncern for the common welfare calls for cooperative action on the 
part of free men to achieve c<inimon purposes. It balaru’es with responsibilities 
th(‘ privilege's that democrae*) bestows upon its citizens. Implicit in this prin- 
(dpie is the eibligalion of the; citizen to vote, to obe) laws, to respec t constituted 
authority and the expertmvss of traiiu'd headers, and to accept his full share of 
the n'sponsibilitu's <if organized group lib*. 

This primdph* also has implicatiems for unit teaching. (Ihildren need to 
have many opportunitievs to work (*ooperativ(*l\ on group probh*ms. to n*sp(*<‘t 
the wisht's of the majority. t(» use* their taleuits and abilitie's for greuip purposes. 
tf» learn tei sae'rifice* tlie'ir pcrseuial inte‘re*sts for the* welfare of the* group. 'I'hey 
neM*<l to le*arn. teio. tei re*spe*<'l the* e'urbs iipem ihidr lib(*rt> made* b\ greuip rule*s 
anel that e've*rye»iie* sulle'is when the*v elisirgarel the* rule*s the group has made. 

(lhilelre*n iie*e*el tei juelge* the*ir inelivieliial ae tiem e>r their xeite* in te*rms of suedi 
cpie*stie)ns as tlie'si*: lleiw will this alVe*!! e>thers? W ill this bring the* grc'atest 
geuiel tei the* gre*ate*sl number? The*se epie*stieins must be* aske*d and answe*rt*d 
many time's a elay : tlie*y are* implie-it in siie*h actieuis as ge*lting exit a se-heieil 
newspape*r. writing an e*eliteirial. weirking tei impreive the eab'teria. ge*tting a 
repent in eui time*, putting tends anel beieiks away when they are nei leinger 
iu*e*ele*el. playing elifVe'ivnt reile*s in eliamatie* play, weirking fen* a ne*w bie-ycle 
eirelinane-e*. e'eiming tei sedieied whe*n sie‘k with a e‘eild. or \eiting feir eir against a 
se'heieil |ieilie*y. 

'I’he rede eif the teacher in guiding ehilelren te> re-ipe*e t the rights eif eilhers 
anel tei weirk eeieiperatively is eine that takes patie'iice and insight. If lie is an 
authoritarian and makes ele*e'isieins ami issues eirelers, e hilelrem are likely to be 
aggressive beith toward him and teiward eae h other. If he is authoritative and 
leieiks ein his rede* as that eif guieling the e hilelren so that tlu*y bee eime meire 
self-elire*etive and meire independe*nt. tensions will be at a minimum. This does 
mil mean that the* te'aeher will mit be linn and exercise aiitheirity when it is 
mM*d(*d for the geieid eif the greiup: it nu*ans that his aiitheirity will mit be used 
for punitive or re*strie*tive tuirpeist's, but bir the preitee*tiein and advancement of 
the ehilelren. •“* 'riiey le*ain iimler this kind of le*ade*rship lei respect ceinstitiited 
authority and to look to the exiiert for guidance and help. 

^Association for .^iipi'rvision and ('.iirriniliiin I)e*M*lopnu*nr, Crowing Ip in an Anxioub 
Age (1952 Ycurlieiok: Wusliington. L).('.: National Education As^e)^iatie)n. 19.i2). pp. .57-59. 
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FAITH IN THE INTELLIGENCE OF COMMON MEN TO RULE THEMSELVES 

One of the !>asie premises of demoi*raey is that people have the inulienahle 
right to g«»\ern themselves. Ahmg with this principle is the concept that go\- 
ernments derive their just powers fr«)m the cmisent of tlie go\erned. and that 
people are therefore free to hring about (‘hanges in tin* goxernmcMit (diher in 
form or in |)crsonnel whenever I hex think siu h changes art* necessarv ft»r the 
common good. It folloxxs from this that the state t*\ists for the good of tht* 
individual, not the indixidiial for the gt)od td the state. 

Faith in the ca|)acity of the comiinm man to rule does not imply that dt*- 
cision<^ should he made hy the ignorant or the misinfontied. It does implx that 
decisi<ms made hx many pe<iple people \\lio have acc ess to the facts ahout 
issues upon xvhich thex are to make dec isions and xvho understand the* fac tors 
inv<»lxc*cl are better in the long run than clc*cdsions made hx one man or a fexx 
pc*ople. no matter hoxx xxell inforinc*cl thc*\ arc*. In a dc'iiiocrac x the many make* 
the decisions or polic> and clelc'gate to the c*x)H*rts the* e‘arr\ing out ed the* pol- 
icx. The* o|)posite is true in totalitarian statc*s thc*re erne man or a small group 
cd niem makes the decisions and forers the* inassc*s U) c‘xc*cute what has hc*en 
d(*cided. 

(h)xernment hy maje»rity actiem rec|uirc*s that the cl(*c*isie)n e>f the* majority 
must he* re*spcc'tc*eL hut it clo(*s n<»t imply that the* majoritx shemid ne»t he* e-riti- 
cizc*el or that the* minority shemid not attempt te» change* the e>pinie»n ed the* 
majeirity hx peacefuh laxvful me*ans. Minority e)piniem is an impe>rtant and 
cre*ative feirce in a clemocracx, and the rights of minority groups must he* pre)- 
te?ctevl as carefully as those* of the inajorit) group. Kaith in ge)ve*rnme*nl hy 
majeuitx aetie)n implies alse) that cilize*ns exerc ise ihcjir n*spe>nsihilitie*s hy 
participating actively in governmc*nt so that dec isions are* not made* hy the; fe^w 
who ve>tc*. hut hx a majority of all citizems. 

Demoe rae*) is first ed all a socie*ty e>f fre*e men who must he^ forewer vigilant 
that they have accurate and full infeirmatioii on which te) make judgments, for 
the onl) trustxvorlhy guardians of fn*e*(le>m are iidormcMl and disciplined 
citizens who are capable of solving ihcdr own pre)hlems. It is this princi|)le 
xvhich nece;ssitates fre*e public schools and cMpial c^ducational oppe)rtunitie\s for 
all children. It re(|uire?s, too. that the scheml deal with controversial issues, so 
that children learn under the dirc^lion of a xvise tc;acher he)W to searedi for 
truth, to weigh evidence, and te) reach decisions. (Children also iicjcci to le*arn 
to he self-reliant and tei govern themselves, to participate in planning, c arrying 
emt. and evaluating school policies and classroom activities. Pupil-teacher 
planning xvhere c hildren share in determining their goals and in planning 
methods for achieving them is a necessary exjierience for c;hilclrcn who would 
learn democratic: processes and the ability to govern themsclvc^s. 
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USE OF REASON AND PERSUASION RATHER THAN FORCE FOR 
SOLVING PROBLEMS AND SETTLING CONTROVERSIES 

to (if*inorTa(‘\ is llu- li<-lirf llial, thmii^h fnvdnm of sperrh and of the 
prrsM and lhroij;!li the ri^hl of persons to assrinhie and dis(*us> their differ- 
enees, prohleiiis ran he solved or eoinproniises reached in a peaceful and 
orderl) tnaiiner. T hrough thes<‘ same proces»-es social iii'^titiitions can he ex- 
amined, criticized, and chan^red; thus is social change accofuplished most 
satisfaclorilv through evoliitionarx rather than re\oluti(»nar\ means. 

Schools that N\ould educate for democracx therefore put a premium upon 
thf* ahilitv of childn'ti to solv(‘ prohlems scientilicalK . to define and anal\/e 
the prohlcfu, to gather, organi/t*. and vf*rif\ data, to reach and appl\ con- 
clusions. iVohlem solving requires different tt^chnitpit^s from the as'«ign-stud\ - 
recite metho<|s |<mi frcipicntly foumi in use in thi* scIumJs. It inv<d\es the use 
of man\ materials, the wtdghing of dillertMit points of \ i(‘\\ and iMuiflicting 
evidence, the drawing of generali/ations and conclusions. n(»t the acceptance 
atid memori/ation of an authoritarian textbook or tin* slatt*ments of an au- 
thoritarian teacher. It rcqiiirt's, too. opportiinitit^s for fr(*e discussions in 
which, through anaivsis and persuasi<m. const’usus is achit^vt'd or (‘ompromises 
are n'ached. In this wav children learn to base decisions upon r-'ason rather 
than upon arhitrarv authoritarian edict. 

1\i develop fret* men who can use their freethmi vviselv for their own good 
and the welfare t»f others is a primarv task of the school. “To he free." the 
Kdiicational Policies (iommission savs. 

a man must he capable of basing his choi«*es and actions on undtTstand- 
ings which lit* himst'lf achievt*s and on valui*s which ht* examint's for 
himself. He must he aware of the bases on which he acct*pls propositions 
as tint*, lie must undcrstaiul the values bv which ht* livt*s. tht* assunq)- 
tions on which tht*v rest, anti the consetpiences to which thev lead. He 
must rt'cognize that <»thers have tlifferent values. He must be capable t»f 
analv/ing tht* sitiiatitui in whit'h he fiiuls himself and tif developing 
sfduticms to the problems before him. He must be abb* tt» p(*rceive and 
imtierstand the events of his life and time and the fort'es that influence 
ami shape thost* evt*nts. He must recognize and at'cept the |>ractMal 
limitations which time ami circumstances place on his choices. The free 
man. in short has a ratituial grasp of himself, his surroundings, and the 
relations betwet*n them.'* 

Deimuratic schools staffed by teachers and administrators who behave 
democraticallv are necessarv if children are to grow up in the likeness of free 
and responsible men and women. 

** Ktiiicational Policit*** (!ommU<ion. The Central Purpose of American Education 

( Wusliiniiton. National F.«liK'alion A^-nriation. 1061 1. p. t. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A DEMOCRATIC CITIZEN 

If the ('liirf fiiiHtinn of llii* js to ili*\rlop citi/iMi!*, aihI 

\sv (hat it i'*. if m htioU an* ti» }»i‘ifoiin llii** fuii«ti«»ii ^ati>fart(M'il\ . 

iiiu'*t kiHiw tilt* I hai at ti'i i*>ti« ** <if a t iii/f‘ii *»ii that th(*\ t an |iiti\i(it* a 
pMiLiraii) ilii alls lit'^iijnfd fm that |»tii|i«tM*. kimu iii»t riiuii^h tti 
**a\t‘ ilt*iiiiM la* V ill a ila\ tif i oiillii tiiif! itlruln^Mt*- ami tif aii\it*t\ ami |>c*H<«i- 
nii'^in. Ih'iiiiH r.itit t-ili/t‘iis mmt t li.i\i* tli*\i*li>|»ril .1 ht\all\ lit «li*imM-ialit* 
|»rim iph***. a ot'iiM* of tiioial .iml t tliii al ir*^p*>n*»iliilil\ fm tht*ii |>m*m‘I \ alit>n. 
.iml thf liahit nf ii**iii^' tlf‘im>i 1 alii pi im |)o ti'aihri** ha\t* iht* i'i**>pi)nHi- 

hilit\ (nr hripin;: \i)un^ p«*i>ph* tnakt* nioi.il jml^inriil** 01 foi imliM ti iiiatiiif: 
I hiiili(*ii anti xnutli with **iit h tl<*Mi(t( i.itit* xahirn a** ii***pi*i I f«ii imiixiiliial <lif 
ff*i(*m-«‘-, rtiopciatinit fill fiiinimiii piiip<tM**». ami ii‘«'piiti*»ihilil\ ft»i thr rntii- 
niiiii l'ixmI'/ W hilt an* tin* t hai at tf‘ii-( it of a tlt*imii i.ilit f'iti/t*ii'/ What kimi 
Ilf ititlix itiiial iloi'H Jt‘moi lat \ pii/t*? liox\ i|im*h a matiin* ilt*imH talif t'ili/f*ii 
lit'liaxt'? \\ li\ *«hi>uiti tlfiiMM latir ftim atinii ilifli*! finiii tutalitai i.iii t'llm alitin? 
I hi"*t* an* soMii* Ilf tilt* ipif'^tiiiMH that It at ht‘i*« mint ain\st*i if tht*v an* tti kmiw 
till* 1111)1*1 1 iM*** Ilf film atinii ami an* (u ptuviilt* t*\pf 1 iftii t*^ \sht*n‘ii\ i*hiltln*ii 
iii.iN ;:iii\\ in thf'.f olijftiix t*-.’ 

DEMOCRATIC VS, TOTALITARIAN EDUCATION 

Dfimit rai x ilt*inant|H nimt* nf it** < ili/t*ii** than tint*'* tfitalitaiianiHin \\ hrri*/i** 
in a tiitalit.irian **tatf iht* Ifailfi'* niakr all tlr* i-inii- .iml thf pt*iipli* im*n*l\ 
iiinfiiitn In tlin-f ilfi'i**iiin^ ami taii\ niit iIm* onlfi*. nf thf lt*;itlfr*%. in a th*- 
niiii'iai \ llif pfoplf a*«^iiinf* thf n*^pi»mihilil*. nf «>flf ;;t>\finnif*nl anti ^'f»\f*in' 
nifiit i** li\ ( nM-f‘n**ii** aftt*r all pnint** nf \ it* ha\f lit*fn t nn**ir|f iftl. Inlalilatian 
'^I'linnlH an* nt*i f •**>ar il\ aiitm ratif. Ifailifi** an* Inhl xxh.'il tn tin anti Imu In 
tin it. I hfv in tiiin a**'»ij!n In * li*'"‘nn'*. ^i\»* llif c niiiniamU. Ifll tin* an‘‘\xfr'‘. anti 
makt* lilt* tifi i'^inii**. Ml i- rf’^'inifiilftl. .^t ImnU .iif nitlfiK. tpiit-l, ami fllit it'iit. 
Iht* prnthii't nf **i|: h *»i linnU f \pt*t tf*t| tn tntifnriM. t all \ <Mit nrih*!*'. ami 
ai I f pt uillmut tpif«>tinn (lit* tit*! i**inn‘. inath* hx tin* |faiii*r‘‘. |fi*mnt ralif m htmU. 
if tht*\ xxi^h tn prtifliit f inatiin* imlix itiiiak t ap.iMf nf fiim tiniiiiif! fllftlixflx 
.!*• im*nilit*r** nf ;:rnnp«* ami nf »«»\friiinp th#*fii*f l\f*». t .innnt im* aiilnt-ratif 
nit*thnfU ttr an aiitnt ratic nr;.'ani/iitinn. f.liihlrfii niu^t l»t* ;:i\fn tnntiiiutim* 
nppnrtiiiiitx in a |M*rnii«*oi\f alimi**piifn* In tiiakf tlft i*^inn*- ami tf> pratMit* thf 
**kill« tif ^n\«*rnin^' tlifni**t*l\t*«. ami nf unikin^’ ffffrti\t*ix in a f^rtiup. T ti hr- 
I ninr ffht if nt in u**in;! tlfiimf ralit pmi •**■»•#••. lakf** xfan* «»f prat lift* in M*lf* 
giixfininml ami in thi^kin^^ fft*lif5;:. ami a«linf a*' a rni*mhfr t»f a ^rtiup. 

Althtni^h all iht* "ratluatf*^ tif th»* jiiihlif **fhnt»U xxill not afhifvi* ihf* Hanir 

Tilt* n r/M^ ‘*#»lij»-^ livi*-.*’ “put iKi*** -. ' * “titil* '‘ni* ■ " jiml ‘‘tnni"*’ ar** iii'ftl iiilt-r 

t lianuf'allix in iIm*> an*! ' liapn-r-*. 
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of rnulijrit\ imtcIimI for cli*iiiorrcilir rt*'*|»on'*ilMlil\ nor will all |)f»»ess all 
ihr rhararlfri**lics of ihi* «<»oil f nf\frlh«‘lfss llu* tlexrlopmcnt of tlieso 

l)f*l)aviorH is tlir ^roal of (IrtiiiM ralir t'llijration. I lit* of the* piihlit' 

soImioIh fan Im* nit*a'^iirt*fl hv (he* (lt‘;'rt*e* t<i wliifh tht* waing nifn and wonH*n 
wliti ^radualt* from tht* st htioU think, at t. and ft*fl as mature* de*mofratif in- 
eiivifliials. 

THE MATURE PERSONALITY 

A matiii'f piT'^on is fharaftt‘ri/t*fl. at'(‘ordin;i in II. \. 0\t‘i>lrt*ft. h\ rt*- 
spoiisildlit) , flt*\ihilit\ . knowlfd^o*. ahilit) to fommimir-atf. fifati\it\. sfxiial 
matiiritv. finpathy, ami a philo^ophv that t'tiahlt*' him to rt*latt‘ i'^olatt'd par- 
lifidars tti wliolfs. in that *‘hf takt**^ into aft oiint nil that i*< in\o|\t‘d in a *'itMa- 
tion and tit's tti that 'all' htitli hi^ pif'^t'iit hfhavior ami hi'« fiituii' plans ami f\- 
pt*ftatitins." (Ihiltlifii who ait' dfXfltipin^ ;\^ happ\. wfll-atijiistfti intli\ itluals 
in a tlfintif ratif t‘n\ iitinnifiit Ihivt* man\ t>pportmiitit‘«« tt» prat tift* at thfir lf\i‘l 
t)f maturity iht* ht'liavitns that will ht'lp tht*m to ht'fomt' maturt* wt‘ll-afljustt*d 
atiults. 

I. In a dfintM'iatif fla^sitiom thf\ Ifarn ti> a^'^umt* rt'vpnn^ihilit\ . tt> makt* 
fhtiiffs ami t arry tlifin tiut t<i thf ht'sl of thtdi ahilitN. to '^hart* tht'ir itlt'a^ and 
ptisst'ssioiis witli titht'is. tt) takt* tiirn^. tt» rt'ffixt* tht* <«amf tifatmt'nt and m»t 
ask tir fxpt'fl fa\t»ritisni. t<i ahitlt* h\ ^rtuip rulfs. tti pfiftiim willingly r\ ift*s 
ftir lilt* ^rtmp. ami lt» afffpt tin* ftin^fcjin'iiffs td thfir t»wn at-lion^. 

l!. In a dfimifratif flassitMiin fhiltlii'ii lt*tirn to plan to^ftht'r. tti makf ctnn- 
pioinisfs ftir tin* ‘;tiotl td tin* ^rtnip. tti atljll*^t tti iifw 'Hitualion-^. to put tin* 
wedfart* td tin* ^rtnip lit'rtin' llndr tiwn tlfsirf'>« ami |ilt*asiiifs. to li\i' ami wtirk 
with tithfi's harmtinitnisK . Iti share* le*adfr**hip and ftillowf r*>hip ndt's. and 
iifithfr tti dominate' nor he* umliiU siihmi'«'«i\f. 

.’k ('.hilelre'ii in a elf mof ratif fla-*srtitim lt*arn tin* value* of at t iirate* inftirma- 
titiii. htiw tti liml it. anti Imw to use* it in rt'afhini! tiff isions. T Tif y also Ic'arn to 
feimmiinifate* the*ir itlc*as tti titln*rs and s(*t*k tti umlfistaml ptiints td \ if w that 
elifle*r from thfir tiwn anti Iti re*spe*f| the* rijrhl of pftiplt* to elilTt*r. 

I. (ae*ati\ity is stimulate*el in a elfinof ratif I'lassroom whe*n rhildrfn arf 
fiifeiura^t'el tti he* eiri«'inal. sfe*k answe'is tti prohlfms ftir thfmM*l\e*s. fxprfss 
tht'ir itit'as through a varii'tv of nn*fliums. and dt*\fhi)i tln*ir tah'iit^ ami rf- 
stiure'c's tti the* fullc'st. 

S. ('hileli'fii Ifarn in a ele*mtif ratif flassiMom to fonlrol thfir hatfs. ffars. 
prf jnelift's, re'se'iitmfnts. aiul lovfs. Thfv Ifarn to at fi'pt pftiplf ftir thfinsflves. 
tei hflp fafh eithe'r. tti ivspfft ami appiffialt* the* ftuitrihiititins that eaeh tan 
makf tel the* ^reuip's gtials. TTn*y alsti Ifarn to ifspfft the'msfl\e*s. tti fffi sffiirc 
and nffde*el. 

*Thv Mature Minti eNrw York: Norton. l*H*)i. p|i. 12 T.i. 
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(i. tlu*\ < (tiitiiiiLillx Ikixi* «i|i|»<iitiiiiitx til iiiaki* t hoii rs ami lixc* in 

tlir riin^M^iifiii Ilf llifii i lioii r*... i liiliiiiMi l«Min in a tirniiM i atir rLi>MiMiin In 
iiKikt* x%i*M‘ ( lidii ;!•» till* ii*'»iilt Ilf i iiii^iiirii‘ii |iiii«,'inrnt ratli«*r than on tlir 
ha'*!- fif |iaH**iii:: x\liini*>. f.iii« \. ui iin)»iiUr 

7. liiuilix. till* Irai hri who m^.iiii/r^ tin- i‘\|m*i irnir'* that rliililii*n ha\i* 
ainiimi Hiiinr fm al iii<M ni )iiini hrl|»^ tlirni to M*r tin* \xoihi a> a unit ami 

til "irl.iti* i'*«il.itf‘il paitii iil.ii-* tn wlmir**. * 

THE GOOD CITIZEN: DEFINITION BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


I III- N.itiniial ( ouiii il fill till* Sill i.il Millin '^ ilit-w ii|» a iIi-m i iptioii of tin* 
:.'iiiii{ I iti/i-ii at tin* ir«)ur''t •»( tin* \tiin‘(l I tinr- liilm in.itiiiii ami l\iiin atimi 
I lix i''ii>n. I Irp.ii tinriit nf I Irii I In* i miiii li '»n|iiMitti-il it*« ilf‘(inilioii tn mnir 
llitin thii'i* liuiiiin'il I i r|ii i-'-i ntiii:* tin* Iri'al |ii i»(r^''iiin. lahoi. iiiaiia;:«‘ 

ninil. irli;*i<iii-' ^^imuii-*. «- lin alm^. ami it‘aili‘i*' in lax ami |it iifi-H-iimal 

.iml icirixi'd 1 iiti tin- r^^i-nliaU i>f tin* (nlinxxiii^ (ii‘liiiil ion 

I In* L'liinl 1 il i/i-ii 

I. ru'liixr^ in cijiiaiilx **{ l•|•{•lll Innilx l«ii all |m'ii 

J. \ .iliii-^ i I-, ami ill ti-mU l»a'*ii Iniin.in ll•'llK .iml |nixilf';’rs 

L'Uai .iniri’il lix tin I nili il '’'lali*'* t nn-l il nl |i*n> 

'i. lo -jM i I"- .iini iiiilii'liU fin- l.iu ,iml i!^ a;*i n' M— 

I. 1 tnii'i-olamN ami ai < i'|tK i|i*nnii i .il i< |n itn ipli*** a*« ;'ni(lf*i» in 

rNalii.ilin^; In'* unii l>i'lia\ nn .iml lln- iMiin n-'* ami lOiiilnrs of -rlhri 
|m*i-iim« ami L'loii}''. ami |ml:'i‘« lii<^ nwii In-liaxint ainl tin* In-haxioi 
III iilln I liN llii-in. 

r». I mli'i«lamU that in tin- luni’ run |»i ii|»|r uill ;.'i»xrin lliriiixrlxf*** 

lutli'i than .inx ->«'lf ,i|i|Miiiili'il -.'innp wmiM :Mi\rin tln’iii. 

(t. I'lil' till' 'ji-m'i.il \M K.iii- aiiiiM* In'- himi wln'in’xri ,i iliniM* |irlv\f*f'ii 
tin-iii I'* III-' l•"•al I . 

7. I i-i’U that In- lia^ inln i iti*il an iinti ni^ln-ii i-xim'i iiin-nl in M-lf^jiixrin 
im-nt \N lii< Il It i" hi« (lilt \ .iinl )ii ix iii';!i* tn i ai i x mi. 

I'J. I \r|i i-c'* hi- lii:!it III X‘*t«*. 

Ni I I'lit- I ix i' n-'ifin-ihilitii-- .iml ili-i h.ir;'«-«^ I In- in to tin* In"*! of hi- 
.ihiiil X . 

|tt. kn<ix\« ti'i hnii(m'- of '•oi i.il aitimi hox\ to win -ii|f|iort for 

dr-ii .ihh- li-'ji-hitimi * ami i an i (ii)|>i r.ilr with otlii-i- in .ii hi«*x in;.* 
**m h .11 liuii. 

11. \i<i'|it- tin- h.i-i< iiin.i th.it in .i lii-iiioi i.n x lln- iii.ijoiilx han lh«- 
ri^'ht til ni.iki' ih*' i-ion- iinili-i lln- i .mi-litijlion. 

12. \-'unn’- ti iii-i-oiiai r(--|MiTi«ihilitx to i niili ihnli- toward .i wrll in* 
fiiinn-fl i liin.ilr nf ii|Mnimi mi ' nr i«-nl -oi i.d. ri mimiiii . and poliliral 
jiiohlrin- m i--m'-. 

I'l. lif-ali/o- tin* m-<i---aix i l•llln-| timi of «’dm.ilion with dmioi r ar-x . 

II. t- |iio|M rtx ri”ht-. iin*»'t- hi- ohli;:.itimi- iri fonlr.ift-. and 

o|n-x- rf'jiilat ion- jjmx i-r nin;: lli** u-i- of |»ro|n*rtx. 

1*). .^iippurt- fair hij-irn*— [irafli'i*- ami fair relation- ln*twin*ri rrii- 
ploxf-r- and f-in|di»x «-••*•. 
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16. A»»uines a |M;r»onal re?*ponsiliilil> for the wise use of natural re- 
sou rre». 

17. Accepts respoiisiliilit) for the maintenance and improxernent of a 
ccmipelitive ecf)noniic sxstem assisted afid regulated when necessarx 
hy governmental action. 

IJi. Knows in General how other economic sx stems «»perate. including 
their p<ilitical and social consequences. 

19. Knows about, criticallx exaluates, and supports promising efforts 
to piexent war, hut stands readx to defend his countrx against 
tyranny and a^^ression. 

20. Is det*ply aware of tlie int(‘rdependence of people and realizes that 
a ;rood lift* can he attained only h\ the organized coopt*ration of 
millions of people* all over th(* world. 

21. I nderstands (Miltiires and ways of life other than his own. 

22. fiiiltixates qualities 4»f character and personality that have a hi^h 
xaliie in his culture. 

2.'h Is a re*^ponsihl(* familx memher and assumt's his full responsihilitit*:* 
foi maintainiiifi; the <’ixic standards of his nf‘i^hhorh4)od and com- 
munity. 

24. l{eco^nizes taxes as payment for community serxices and pays them 
pnimptly 

THE EDUCATED PERSON 

'I'he Kdu<*ati<mal Poli^des (!<unmissi<»n. under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional KdiK'atioii Ass<»<*iati<in and the American .Association of StM'ondary 
Si'hool .Administratfirs, hirmulated a .statement of the purposes id education, 
whii'h has heeii widely usr<l hy .school .systems as the basis h»r their own state- 
ments 4»f the es.sential chara<'t4*risti4 S of a democratic citizen. In the l^urfKKsrs 
of Education in American Democracy , these iduiracteristics are df*iined in 
terms <»f the specific hehavi(»r.s that are expected of the educated pi'rson. 

Objectives of Self-Kealization 
'ITif* educated per.s«»n 

1. Has an appetite for learning. 

2. (Ian .s|>eak the nmther tongue c'learlx. 

X Heads the mother tongue eflicientlx. 

I. Writes the mother tongue effectively. 

Soixes his problems of counting and calculating. 

(). Is skilled in listening and ohserxing. 

7. l iulerstaiids the basic facts I’oncerning health and disease. 

H. Protects his tiwn health and that of his dependents. 

*>. W orks to improve the health of the community. 

10. Is participant and spectatttr in many sports and other pastimes. 

“The Iwenix-foiir heha\h>rs are further tieftncMl into the '‘peeifte heha\inr«4 h> whieh 
“The (tooii (’ili/.en** eoiihl he itlentitietl. For the complete tlehnition m'c Kyhimi W. C.rarv 
leit.l, Etiunition for Demorratir (.itizenship «Twent>->ecoml Yearbook <»f the Nalional 
iaHiiicil for the .S>cial Stiulie.** (Washington. D.C.: .National Ktliiration As*-ociation. 
pp. 15*1 160. 
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II. nirntal fm tlit* iim* of ItMMinv 

IJ. ImmuI\ . 

1 5. tlim tion to hi»* life*. 

Ohjrt til t’\ iff Hitnuiti 
riir rduratiMl 

I. Put'- liuiiKiii ri*lati4)h«-lii|i*- 

1. a tiili. -iiKcit'. attti xatit^l Miri.il lifr. 

('.Ill \Miik ami |>l.i\ \%it)t otlit*!-. 

1. M|i«.ri\i‘«« tilt* aiiit'iiitit'H lit -iM iai idi . 

\))}>ii‘i i.iti"- tiir fainiix .i** a -im lai iiiHtilulioi). 

<>. ( lai'-i'ixi**- fainiix iiii'al*- 

7. U ill )iiiiiii‘iii.ikiii:!. 

<!. M.iiiit.iiii'* ilf’iiHM latii f.iiiiilx ti*LitiiaiH|ii|»H. 

Oftjft til vs til h n/nnnit 

I Ik* (‘(Iui .itrd |ifM Hnn 

1. Ki |iiX\-« tlir *-.ltl^f.K ti4>ll Ilf I^oiiii X\ (It klll.lll**ili|i. 

2. 1 niit'i ^taiiiU llir ii‘i|iiii(‘tiii‘iit-- ami 4i|i)iiii tiiiiilii*- ftn XjiiimiH jnlin. 
k lia*- -(‘li'i Ird In'* ih i iip.itioii. 

]. >m « rt'iin ill 111 *- I lid^rii x«M-a(i<iii 
r>. M.iiiitaiii^ .iml impnixf*'- lii- rliii irm x 
\|ipii'( ial<'«« lilt* iai x.ilm* )ii<- xxnik. 

7. I'i.iii'* lilt* Cl Miiomii Ilf hi« iixxii lift*. 

4 k I) cxrlnp- HtaiiiiaiiU ill! ^*iii4{iii;.» hi*- c\pcmlitiiic«». 

U .III infMimcil .imi *-kilifiii Inixt*! 

|M. lake-* .ippi Mpi i.itt* mc.i'-iiic'. Ill '-.ifc;!ij.'iiii lii** iiilcic*.s. 

( )hjrt : It fs (if (.tin l\t'sininsifnlit\ 

I lie ctliii alcd pel '-till 

1. U *-eli-itixe III the il'^p.ii ilii’H nf liuili.’lll e\i-teme. 

2. \4 I" l4i 4 Illicit uii*-.il I'-fa* till X » nmlilhiii'*. 

.1 '•'eek^ III limiei '-l.iml '•m i.li *•! I IK t il I e- ailfl "iicial pr III f-HCH. 

I ii.i** iiefeii«e«. a;:aiii**l pi i ip.i;.Mmi.i. 

Ilc'-pei l»» lii»lie'*| illlleielKCH iif iipillinll. 

(>. li.i** a re;:. lid fiu the n.itimi - i<*'*iitjir <*•-. 

r Me.i*-iiie*- -> ieiitiln aiix.iim* hx it*, i null ihiilinii In llie ^'cm ral xxi*!- 
fare. 

|"|. I*« .1 eiiripei atix e lliemhei «d the x\ii||d f i >111111111111 X . 

*K l(e*-pei t-^ the laxx . 

111. U •*( tiiiiiinif ali\ literate. 

11. \t t ept- lli" 4 i\ it lilltieH. 

12. \< t** np»»ii .III »;ri'*xxerx in" Inxallx In tlf*iii«if ratie itle.iU.*'' 

RATIONALITY: THE PERVASIVE PURPOSE 

*‘lndi\ itiiial freetltnn ami effe* tixeiie*-n and the prti^rf*H«i nf the ^neietx re- 
tpiire tile dc‘\e|tipment *»f exerx f i(i/#‘n <• raliniial t»nxxer«*.’’ liie Kdm atinrial 

tur hfiin filittn in inu rf an Ih imtr rat s ' U a-hin(iltiM. 1).^,.. htlii 

> afi»*n \--«>« ijiiftn. f>p. ^ «iri«l* ri-4*.| frnm •»lal»*meril. 
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FIMMKWORK FOR UNIT SELKCTION A.>D ORCAM/ATIO.N 


PoliricH (Commission ooiu'linlffs in its rerent statement on the central purpose 
of American education, ‘i'.ducation must he interfused with the process of 
thinking and the attitude of thoii^htfuliu**'S.'^ 

The (HI rpose which runs through and strengthens all olher educa- 
tional |Hir|)oscs the common thread of education- is the de\elo|)ment 
of the ahilit) to think. 1'his is the central |>ur|>os(‘ to whic h the scIhm)! 
must he orient<‘d if it is to accom|ilish cither its traditional tasks or 
those ncwl\ accentuated h\ rtM c^nt chanf;t\s in the world. 1'o sa\ that it is 
central is not to sa\ that it is the s«d(* (Hir|)osc (»r in all circunistanc'es the 
most ini|HHtant |)ur|)ose. hut that it must lx; a |>ervasi\e concern in the 
work of tile sc'liool. \hin\ a^(?nci«\s (‘ontrihute to achieiin^ educational 
objectives, hut this (larticular objective will not he ^enerallv attaiiu*d 
unless the school focuses on it. In this contcAt therefore, tht; develop- 
ment of every stiidcuit's rational (iovvcts must he reco<zniz(‘d as centrall) 
im|)ortant." 

The (lowers of tin* free* mind are many, tin* (Commission allirms. 'I'hey enahh* 
the individual to achieve* iiis (lersonal ^oals and fullill his ohli^mtions to so- 
ciety. 'rhf*\ invedve* the* ()ro(‘(*ss(*s of rt*callin^ and inia^inin^. classifying and 
^(*nerali/in^. <*om|iarinf' and (‘valiiatin^. analy/in^^ and sv nthf*sizin^^ and de- 
ducing and inferring. 

A thinking (icrson is aware that all (lersons. hims<»lf imduded. are both 
rational and nonrationah that each (lerson (lerceivt's ev(*nts through 
the* scr(*(*n of his own (lersonalily . and that he must takt* ac count of his 
own (lersonality in evaluating his ()erc(»()tions. 'Mie rational (irocess. 
moreover, makes intelligent c-hoices (lossihle. through them a (lerson 
can become aware of the bases of choic*c* in his values and of the c*ir- 
cumslances of choice in his (*nv ironmc*nt. rims thc*y are broadly a(i|)lica- 
bh* in life, and lh(*y (irovich* a solid basis for com|)eti*ncc‘ in all the 
areas with which the school has traditionally bc'cii conc(*rned.'- 

1’he social sciences, for exam|)k\ (irovide an excellent o()()ortunity 
to acc(uir(* knovvlc*dge which is of considerable im(iortance in daily 
living and simultaneously to im(>rove the ability to analy/.e. com()are. 
gc*nc*rali/c*. and evaluate informalion. Individual and social interests 
alike* rcM|uire that the cdti/cm understand the nature and traditions of 
the* free* socit*ty and that he* have skill and insight in studying the issues 
whic h his society faces. This rec|uires the tools of the historian, econ- 
cmiist. (lolitical scientist, soc-iologist, geogra()her. and anthro()ologist. 
The (m(»il who learns to use llrnse tools and to integrate the insights to 
which thc*y lead will im(>n»ve his ability to think wisely about social 
(iroblems and to ac(]uire information of significance to himself and his 
society . Il«- uill alsc» develo() a sense of the com()le\ity of shc-iety and 
the diflieulties which lie in the (latli of those who would understand it 
and mec*t its (iroblems. 

The school must foster not only desire and respect for knowledge 

" The Central Purpose of American Education^ p. 12. 

p. .S. 
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l»ut also tiu* iiu|iiirin» >piiil. It inuM fiiroiirajir ihf pupil lo ask: “How 
do I know? a" uril a^ *'\\ lial tlo I kiu»\s (.oiiMHpitMilh. tlif m'IiooI 
inu**l hrip tiu* pupil ;'ra>p >m\\v of tlir main mrthoiU tin* stralc***ir> of 
irnpiii) l>\ whirl) man has Miii^ht to r\trntl his knowlrd^r ami undrr- 
standing of ihr world.’’* 

hfTtMiive riti/rnship. ihr ('.ommi<sion sa\s. is imposi*ihli* without thr ahilily 
t(» think. 


GOALS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

I hr dr\c‘lopmrnt.of firi* mrn who ran rontrihutr riVrrtivrIx. rrrati\rl\. ami 
rr'^ponsiliK to thr W4‘lfarr of othtu*^ i> tlit* goal of tht* total srliool program. 
(ihildriMi in ('Irnumlarx school will not arhi«wr tht* hrhaxiors of thr *'good 
rili/rn" to thr drgrrr that oldrr studf‘nt- will, nor will all arhir\«* thrm r<piall\. 
Karl) Irarnrr is iiniipn* and hi'* uni<pirn«‘'*'* alliM ts what ht* It'arns and how hr 
ht‘lia\r<*. Thr school mu^t not onl\ r(‘(*ogni/r tht' imli\i<hial dilirrrnrr:* among 
piipiU lull it aUo nrt'tU tti rt'cogni/t' what lM'ha\ioi<* t an ht* f‘\|)rrtrd of pri- 
niar\- and intt'i mtMliatt‘-gr«i<i(‘ rhiltlrt'ii in tt'ims of tlii'ir maturation and thr 
drmamU thrir rulluit' makrs iiptui thrm. Mrihtip'^ tht' most rtunprrhriisix r 
•*tatrm(‘nt td thr tihjrrli\r*» t'xpt'dt'tl of tdi'tiit'iitarx srhotti chihlrt'ii at thrrr 
It'M'Is of tht'ii d<‘\('lopmt*nt wa** m.nlr h\ tht' M iti C'.t'nIiii \ (itunmitlt'r t>n fliit* 
roint's in Klt'inrntan l .tluratitin. I hr ( Munmittt'r. rtunpost'tl t>f srhotti mt'ii, 
tt'ai lii'P'*. it"*rarrht'i s. anti laMiit'ii. wa'* "ponsnit'il h\ thi' Ifiivst'll Sagt' Ktuinda* 
titiii. thr I nitrd Statt"* Oflirt' <if Ktliiration. and tht* Drpaitmi'iil ttf Klrnit'iitarv 
SrlitMil PrinripaU. I hr final rrptut w is writtt'ii li\ \olan (!. Krarnr\. 'I hr 
t»hjrrti\rs writ* tlrflnrtl in trim*, tif t»\ril lir|i.i\ ioi tu an ohsrriahh' roiidititin 
in nint' hroad runirulum arra^: plnsiiai dt‘\t'lopmrnt ami htitliU ran*; imli- 
\iflual social ami rmtiti«»nal tlr\rlopiMt*nt : ethical hrliaxitir. stamlanls, ami 
\alurs: >orial irlatioii'*: the social wtnltl: tin* phxsical wtultl: arstlx'tir drvrl- 
tipmt'iit: rtiinimmiration : and tpiantitalixr irlat ionships. I'tiiir t\|>rs of hr- 
haxitiral rhangt' writ' included ftir t'arh aira: kmtwirdgr ami iimlrrslamling : 
skill and eomprtrner: attilmit' and intrn*st: and aetitui pattern.” I'tir example, 
thr kimw ledge** and iimiri stamlings expected of eliildien at thr |)rimar\ level 
in tht' nii'a td stirial relations are: 

Thr child hrgins to reali/r that frretltims anti prixilegrs invtiKr rrspon 
sihilitx. Hr shttws gitiwing undrrstaiitling td wh\ t>thrr ehildn*n and 
adults ht'havr as thr\ dtt. lie kimws ahtml the nmrt' familiar tteeiipatitms 
of varittiis prrstms in his etmmiiinitx. Hr understamis grnrrallx the proc- 
ess td electing tdlicrrs td his grttiip. He kmtws the rules td tram gami s 
hr plaxs. Hr understantU that there arc harnitiiiitms wa\s tt» get altmg 
with man\ tliITt'rrnt kimis td |irt»plr. incimling “difliculf* perstins.*'' 

’V/m/.. p. ig. 

Nnlan (i. Kfarncy. Elrnifutary S»huol (Htftftiirs i Ni w \«»rk: Itiiskcll .Sijri* fiMintla- 
lit 111. 19.1.11. p. .18. 

ihifi.. p. 7.1. 
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FRAMEWORK FOR LNIT SELECTION AND ORGANIZATION 


The attitudes and interests expected of upper-grade children in the area of 
social relations are defined as: 

He places a high value on acceptaiicre by his peers, likes to “feel with** 
others, secs things from their point of view. lie gets personal satisfac- 
tion from the success of his group and makes friends on the basis of a 
sound evaluation of other people. He feels warmly toward others, 
avoids regarding others as stereotypes, is happy when others are suc- 
cessful, has a humanitarian feeling, has a concern for the safety of 
others. He accepts the fact that there arc religious faiths other than his 
own. He enjoys social affairs on an increasingly adult le\el. On occa- 
sion he is able to differ in opinion from his fellows and to accept such 
behavior in others, fie likes to feel on his c»wn in many situations, but 
is able to return to home base without a feeling of failure or shame.'^‘ 

SUMMARY 

A clear statement of objectives in terms of the behaviors the school hopes 
will be exhibited by the graduates of the sc'hool gives the sc'hool a sense of 
direction, a road map by which to chart its course. 

Onc’e the objectives have been forniulatcHl and have been defined in terms 
of behavior, the next step is to plan a program wberc^by these objectives can 
be achicwcMl. (Ihildren learn democTacy only as they li\e it; they develop moral 
and spiritual valuers only as they experience them and have opportunity to 
g(*nerali/e fnmi their experiences. This means that sf‘bo(»ls must provide many 
opportunities for children to work together, to assume responsibility, to re- 
spect each <»ther and to be respeclecl for themselves and what they can con- 
tribute to the welfare of the group, to experience success and failure, to meet 
situati<ms requiring poise, to be leaders and f<»llow<Ts, to share ideas and 
search for truth, to solve problems sc'lentifically. to be st^lf-reliant and self- 
disidplined, and to make ethical judgments. Ouring the course of a unit of 
wiirk, children should have continuous experiences in denuuratic lixing 
whereby they develop these chara<*teristics so desired in democratic individ- 
uals. The very nature of unit teaching makes it the best method so far devised 
for (‘hildren to have these experiences. 
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ORGANIZATION OF LEARNING 

EXPERIEAVES 


Eclurators are aj^rml that a curriculum that meets the needs of cliildren must 
provide experiences that (I) are life-centered and help children deal with 
problems in the complex and chanping society in which they live; (2) take 
into account the needs, interests, purposes, ability, and maturity of a particu- 
lar group of ( hildren and at the same lime provide for the individual differ- 
ences that exist in the group; (3) have meaning and significance to the learm r 
in terms of his goals: (I) provide for the total deveb»pinent of children -their 
emotienal, social, pinsical. as well as intellectual development; and (o) per- 
mit children to live democratically so that they develop the attitudes and 
competencies needed by effective democratic citizens. Educators, however, are 
not agreed on the most effective way of organizing learning experiences to 
carry out these functions. 

Photograph Courtesy of Long Beach, California, Tnified School District. 
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The relatituiship «)f ihe soritihi^ieal ami psxeliolo^it al bases of ihe eiir- 
riruliiin tlie learner, the soeietx. ami cleinoeratie \aliies to the 4»r^ani/ation 
of learning e\|M‘rieiiees i> >h«»\\ii M*hemati(‘all\ in the following diap:ram. A 
x hematie arraiiLM*ment «»f neee!*>it\ teml> to t>\iT>im|ilif\ . Kelationships are 
seldom as elear-eut as a diagram M‘eins to indieati*. ('.ertainU this is true of 
this ihart. Ihe objeeti\i‘s. of course*. dc*terinine the content as well as tlie 
aetixitio and the materials used: the needs of ehildivii help determine the 
objeelixe*’** and c*onst'(|iic‘ntl\ the* tc*ebnicpit*s of iiistriielion : and the inti*ic‘sls of 
the learru'rs shape ela^srooin proredurt's and the paiiieular aeti\itic*H and ma- 
terials Used b\ an indixidual child. If teac hers reeo}»ni/e this iidic*rent x\eak- 
ne^s in di i^rams. and rc'inc'mbc'r that the m*ecU. iiitc^resls. and piir|»osi*s of the 
lc*arner .ire interrelated and that what is taught and how it is taught eaiimcl be* 
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eomple*tel\ dixorced from ea< h other, the* dia;iram shendd help thi*m see re- 
lationships blit axoid the piti.dls of ri^'id I'lassifieatioii. On the whole, we can 
**ax that pt'rsoii.il-soeial needs ^rowiii^ out cd the interaetiem cd ehildre‘ii with 
their soc ial e’lix ironmeiil help us determine u haf to te;ieh. the M-opc* of the 
eiirrieuhim : the maturation and intere*s|s of c hildren answer the cpjestion cd 
u hrn to inelude an e\|>e*rie*nc-e. the sfcpienc’e cd the c ur ri' iiliim : and the oh- 
jec lixt*s primarilx resolxe the ))roblt*m cd linn to teac h. the tec hnicpjf*s of in- 
struction.’ 

In schools whe*re* the stall is small e*ncuj"h and the teaching head li^hl, see 
tlial dailx or fre piemt staff c-oiderenc-es are- possible, the c urrieuhim c an emerge 
or be df-velope-d as the nee-ds cd the c-hildren are idc-ntific-d. I his is true. toce. 

' Laoine A. H.inna. ••Prepe-.iU for !h»- >cMimd.ir> t orm iiliirii.'* Profirrsshr lulm ation, 
WMII <\ov.. 65 66; adapti.l fmrii cliarl in I. JariicH aiid I.avone A. 

Hanna. Edurntion for Soria! (.ttniftrlrntr i Noll, Fc»r»^rnan. p. 24. f.cipV' 

ritilil, 194^. h> .Sfoii, Fore-man ami Omipanx and ii-ed with iheir periiii— ion. 
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when the same teacher stays with the children for several years and when the 
turnover in both teaching personnel and pupil population is low. But in public 
sclmol systems where none of these conditions exists and when teachers do not 
feel ({ualified to take full responsibility for determining the scope or the 
sequemre of the learning experienc^es of children, some form of a preplanned 
(Tirriculuni pattern seems desirable. This is necessary so that undesirable 
duplicrations will be avoided, a well-rounded program provided, comprehen- 
siveness and continuity assured, ami the personal-social needs of children met. 

SCOPE OF THE CURRICULUM 

The word “scope” is used to define the breadth of the curriculum: it tells 
what should be taught at all grade lev(*ls. Formerly scope was determined h) 
the “subjec ts” taken by pupils each \ear arithmetic*, spelling, penmanship, 
grammar, reading. hist<»ry, civics, ge<»graph\. nature study, music, art. ph\si- 
cal education, and the like, 'fhe scope of particular subjec ts was fixed by the 
textbooks used by children in each grade. Kach book was supposed to be 
“covered” before a c-hild was passed to the next level. 

Today man) schools base the sc*ope of their i*urriculums either upon the 
idcMitifiable and persistent rirvds of c‘hildren and )outh or upon the basic ideas. 
<*cmcepts, or gencnali/ations of a subject area. For c*urric*uium purposes nec'cls 
are delined as the wants and d(*sires of c*hildren plus the lac'ks and inadequac'ies 
that are expn*ssecl in the interaction of bo\s and girls and tlitdr social en- 
vironmcMit. 1’hus uccmIs are both personal and social. The) are the plnsiologi- 
c*al, psychologic*al, and integrative dri\es of an individual, but the\ find ex- 
prc*ssioii only as the indixidual is part of society and intc*rac*ts with it. For 
that reason, to imdcMstand the nvctls of a particular ^roup of children the 
teacher must know not only their physical, mental, and emotional characteris- 
tics and potentialities, hut the characteristics of the society in whieh these 
ehildren live and the demands it puts upon them. 

Since tile basic needs of individuals differ little from year to year, the 
scope of the curriculum can remain c emstant throughout the program of the 
elementary and secondai) schools. F^or example, all individuals have needs 
related to “living in homes*’ or in their “immediate fac*e-to-fac*e relationships.** 
The manifestation of those needs varies as the individual matures from "‘ap- 
preciating what mom and dad do for us.” “sharing in the work of the family.” 
"'having an allowance.” "'getting along with our brothers and sisters,” to 
“selec’ting a male** and "’establishing a home of our own.** All individuals need 
to be able to eommiinicate: to understand what others say or Write and to 
express their own ideas orally or in w riting. The specific needs in the area of 
communication differ for first- and seventh-graders: the) differ also for dif- 
ferent pupils in the same classroom according to their ability, background. 
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an<l purpose. Tlius while scope defines the eiirrieiihim horizontalU hy pointing 
nut the coininon needs t»f children that must he met at all grade levels, the 
prohlems that are cimstantK rei urring in the li\es of children or the areas of 
living in which needs arise, each teacher will have \o determine the particular 
needs of tlie children in her classroom in that area. 

DETERMINATION OF SCOPE 

i.i>ts of persistent and identiliahle needs or of basic gcuierali/ations tend t<i 
he long and unmanageahle unless organized and cliissilied so that thev serve 
as guide lines for teachers and curriculum C(»ordinaloi's in detiuniining 
whether or not the program has continiiitv and is comprehiMisive and widl 
halaiic(Ml. 'I'here are a numh(*r of dillerent wavs of classifving needs, which 
schools have found useful. Soint* have organized tluun ati ordiiig to tin* s(»cial 
fuiK’tioMs or a<’tiviti(‘s that are common \n all individuals and all cultures: 

have |»referri‘<l t<» <»rgani/e them around social pmces'^es; othiu's. accord- 
ing to ariMs of living or life situations, f »eiiiM‘ali/.ations too ih^imI to he classified 
if thev are to he iiianag«*ahle as scope itiuns. .Sum* schools havi* pieh*m*il 
laige i lassifK ations. which an* more inclusive and less restrictive: others have 
wanted tludr classific^ations discrete and defmiti*. I'he folhovirig an* examples 
iif four wavs <»f classifv irrig needs and two wavs of classifving gerrerali/ations 
and principles for purposes of defining sct»pe. 

Social janctious: Since the pr'ohlems and needs of individuals and grou|rs 
tend to cluster around the basic functions or activiti<*s which occupy most in- 
dividuals througlmut their lifetime. thesi» activities provide a convenient way 
of organizing needs for curricular piirp«»ses. 1 bus almost all of tin* rwerls as 
W(*ll as the activiti(*s of individuals in our culture fall under one of tin* follow- 
ing headings: 

1. (Conserving human ar*d natural re>ourei*s 

2. IVtalucing. distributing, ami consuming gootls and services 

if. (ioopi'rating in social and civic action 

1. (iornmiinicating 

'I'ransporting persons and c-omnnMlities 

(). Kxpressing and satisfying aesthetic ami spiritual impulses 

7. Knjoving recreation 

8. Karning and spending a living 

9. Living in the home 

10. Securing an education and extending knowledge 

These activities or “social functions’* are |>ersisleril and common among 
all organized groups. Used to define the breadth of the currieiilurn. they make 
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(XTtain that the* c ontrnt cif a > par's work will inrludp all important aspec ts of 
livirif^. Kac;h unit clocks not imeci to inc'luclc; all the fiinetions ernhodiecl in the 
scope. Some units may emphasize one or two at the expense of (»lhers. How- 
ever, the units selc*ctc?cl for a year's w'ork should pro\ide a halance so that 
children have a wide variety of experiences that will help them meet their 
nc^eds in alt tern social functions. 

Social i}roccsscs: Another wa\ of ^roupin^ needs is according to social 
proc(*ss(*s or the; "'things that individuals and groups lind it n<‘ce>sar\ to do." 
Social processc*s d<*al with wa\s of working and the skills r(‘rpiire(l in think- 
ing, planning, making choices, (‘oinmunictating. and the like. One San Fran- 
cisco Tcarhiiif' (iuitic lists the following proce?^*-es retpiirc'd of an effective 
person and memhc'r of a group: 


Processes involved in utilizing \aliH‘s as ih*termint‘is of choice 
l’r(»ce.xs(‘s involved in accpiiring and maintaining a realistic understand- 
ing oi the world todav 
Froc(*ss<*s involved in thinking 
i’roccvsses involvt'd in communicating 

Vi ocesses involv(*d in working with <»tluu*s and Indiig worked with 
Process(*s involved in making a vcn ational contrihution ' 

The social proct*sses approach was first advocated hy F<M)n (". Marshall. 
His classification differs from that advocated hy J. Ccnl Farkc'i* and adopted 
hy the San Francisco schools. Marshall defines social proc ess«»s as the **proc- 
ess«*s which must he carried on if better group living is to emerge.*’ 


iM’ocess of developing culture 

Process <if (h'veloping and utilizing standards 

Proc(\ss of forming, maintaining, and guv(*rning groups 

Process of learning to control nature 

Process of adjustment of population 

Process iff economic organization 

I’rocess of continuing and conserving the race 

Process of molding personalitv 

Life situation approach: A third wav of grouping needs and defining scope 
is the life situation ap|)r(»ach. fhe assumption here is that needs occur in ihe 


'Tcarhinf! Gititiv to Social Stiniics: (iratics Seven throufih Mne (Kiillcliti 301; 
.San FraiiciMMi: The I’lihlic ScIukiN. 1‘>I8». pp. .31 33. .Sff J. (iccil Parker. “A Trcn<I in 
.Sectuularv -School Cliirrioiiluin." ('.alifornia Journal of Seconilar\ Eduratioa; WII (OcL, 
lOtTl. 3:i2 3 .Vk 

•'Leon Marshall .iinl Kaehel M. i»oel/, Curriculum’Making in the Social Studies 

(New ^ork: .ScrihnerV, PM6>. Pi. XIII. \Uo I.. i'.. Marshall. **.Stieial Proee>'-e- ati<l the 
.Social-Sliiilies ('iirriciiliim," The Future of the Social Studies, eti. h\ .lames A. Michener 
(('amhridi^c. Mass.: National Council for the Social Stiniics. P'39), p. 92. 
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}»er>isU*iit lift* >ituati(ii)s eiicouiiUMvil l»\ rliiKIrcii aiul that thrso 
fuini^l) a >ati!ifart(»r> wax <»f idtMUifx iii^ aini or^ani/iii^ iimis. 


SITUATIONS CALLING FOR GROWTH IN 
INDIVIDUAL CAPACITIES * 


Health 

Sati>fvin.i£ |»h\>i(iln^i('al luvils. 

Sati>f\in^ (Mnutimial aiul Mu ial ihmmIs. 

A\<ii<lin^ anil rarini: fur illiir*^^ and injiirv. 

Infrilertual Poa er 

Making idras rlrar. 

I ndi‘i'^tandiM^ tlir idra^ of utlirrs. 

Dralin;: with i|iiaiilitati\r irlatiun*»lii)i«<. 

I ^in^ rllrrtixi* inrthoiU nf wuik. 

Ri\sfKfn.sihilif\ far Mutal (Jioives 

Drtrrniiniiii! tlu* natuir and rxti^nt of indixidiial firrduin. 

Drtrrininin^ of n^lf tu uthrrs. 

/I*\sthrtir Hxiiressian arnl liifaeriation 

Finding sinnrrs of ar'^lhrlir '*ali''fai tiuii** in uin“'rlf. 

Arhirxin^ ar^thrlii* >at i^fai liuiis thioii^h thr riix ii uninrnf . 

SITUATIONS CALLING FOR GROWTH IN 
SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 

Pvison-tO‘Pvrs(tn livlatiaashifts 

l'>tahli^hin^ rlliMliM* '•urial irlaliuii'' with ullirrs. 

K'^tahli'^'liin;.^ rlliTliM* wuikiii;! rrlalinii'^ with ulhi'i*i. 

(inmj} \lrnihet shif) 

Dn idinj! wlu*n lu juiii a jrruijp. 

I’arliupatini* a< a ^nuu|j mrrnhiT. 

Takinji lcadi'i>hi|) ri*s|)unsihililii*'‘. 

/ n terfi roit p R riatiun s li ips 

W orking x\ilh rac ial and rrli^riciu*^ ;!ruuj»«^. 

W Hiking with ‘•oi iu-rcunuinic* f:ruii|i‘'. 

Dralin^ with groups nr^aiiizfd f<»r »'|lc•c■i^lc■ ac tion. 

‘Nt Florence* B. r.ilernc xer anel ntlif-r*-. Pru/nfHUfi a f.inrifittum for Motirrn Lhinn 
< .\i*w ^ ork : Hiiri'aii of Piil)lir.itifin«>. |l•ac■ller«» ( ollr^i-. (.oliiinliia I ni\er**ily, 1 *Ai7k 
pp. l.V> 165 for j eoiMpletr •«latemc*nt of life -itiialioP". 
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SITUATIONS CALLING FOR GROWTH IN ABILITY TO DEAL 
WITH ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS AND FORCES 

Natural Phenomena 

Dealing with physical phen<iniena. 

Dealing with plant, animal, and insect life. 

I sing physical and chemical forces. 

Technoloffical Resou rces 

Using technological resources. 

Contrihuting to technological advance. 

Economir-SoviaUPolitival Structures and Forces 

Flaming a living. 

.S<»«TJring goods and services. 

Providing for soi ial welfare. 

Mohling public opinion. 

Participating in local and national government. 

Areas of human experience: Some schools have preferred to organize 
needs around areas of human e\perien<‘e rather than annind social functions, 
.s<i<*ial pr<i<‘esses, <»r life situations. These schools have found that needs in 
geiKM'al fall into f<»ur areas: those that are related to personal de\elop»nenl or 
selbreali/ati<»ii, those that might he classed as human relationships or that 
exist ill immediate face-to-face situations, those (‘oni'eriUMl with de\ eloping 
economic idlicieiicy. and those that belong in the category of broad social-civic 
ndationships. 1'he Commission on the Heorgani/ation of Secondar\ Schools 
of the Pn»gressivc‘ Flducation Asscudation recommended these areas of human 
experience as a satisfactory way of organizing needs. It was the classification 
us<‘d extensiveh b\ the schools in the Flight-Year Study in re<»rgani/ing their 
curriculums so that they c<iuld better meet the needs of their students.' 

1. Personal ilevelopment 

2. Imme<liate social relationships 

.4. Flconomic relationships 

4. .Suial-civic relationships 

Themes: 1lie Committee on Concepts and Values of the National Council 
for the Social Studies recommended that concepts and generalizations be used 
as a basis for selecting social studies experiences and identified fourteen 
themes reflecting the societal goals of American democracy to serve ‘*as a brief 
but comprehensive definition of the setipe of the social studies curriculum from 
the kindergarten through the I Ith grade." 

■’‘V. T. Thayer, C. B. /achry, aiul Ruth Kolinsky. Reorganizing Secondary Education 
(New York: Appleton-Cenlury-Crofls. 1939 1. 
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SCOPE AND SEQUENCE PAHERN . . . BASED ON 


SCOPE 

DISCIPLINE 

History 

GfM)grapliy 

Economics 

Anthropology 

Economics 
Orography 
Political Science 

Ecumimics 

Political Science 

Political Science 


Political Science 
Economics 

Sociology 

Philosophy 

Sociology 

Psychology 


BASIC CONCEPTS 

1. Nature of 
change m 


2. Oonsrrvation 
and natural en- 
vironment — » 

3. Oiiltiiral pat- 
terns I ■ 


4. Interdepend- 
ence 

5. Tcchiudogy— ♦ 

6. Hole of gov- 
eriiiiient — » 


7. International re- 
lations , 


8. (!onflicting ide- 
ologies m 


9. Population 
change - . 


10. Conflicting 
values ■■■ ■■ m 

11. Intergroup rela- 
tions - 

12. Personal be- 
havior , 


1st grade 

iJving together in 
home, school, and 
neighborhood 


How we live and 
work togrther in 
school 


How we live and 
work together at 
home 


SEQUENCE 


2d grade 

Living and working 
together in our com- 
munity 


How people travel 
and comniimicale 
within a community 


How peoplt‘ work 
togetlier to provide 
needed MTvict*^ 


.3d grade 

Discovering how our 
own and other com- 
munities are de- 
pendent upon each 
other 


How communities 
produce and ex- 
change good> and 
services 


How people utilize 
their natural en- 
vironment 


How people com- 
municate and co- 
operate with each 
other 


How communities 
change 


How people work 
together and pro- 
vide needeil services 


How our natural en- 
vironment affects 
ways of living 


How people pro- 
duce, profits, and 
market food and 
clothing 


How natural en- 
vironment and peo- 
ple affect each other 


How differences in 
communities in- 
fluence people's 
lives 





CALIFORNIA FRAMEWORK FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


4tii grade 
Lining in California 


5th (;rade 

Living in thr I'niioii 
States and iindrr- 
standing our rela- 
tion'>liips with Can- 
ada 


SEQIENCE 

6th t.R\I)K 

OviT\irw of global 
grugrapiiv and sliniy 
of life in I^tin 
AnuTit'j 


7th <;rade 

I.ife in the world 
loiKiv : Kiiropr, 
MriliiiTranrnn 
iiriM, Middle Ea*>(. 
lti-ginning'> of the 
I mtetl Stales 


8th cradk 

The l iiited States 
and our American 
heritage 


How people lived in How the West U re- KfTeet of scirnhiit- The Mediterranean Ilou indi\idiinlH 

early California luted to other parts diseovery on life in area and the Mid- rind groups eoniiih- 

of the nation the world today die Kant life to devrIoptneniN 

in the I nited Stales 
and our Anierieiin 
heritage 

What California is How the Cnited Interrelationships Selected nilliire 

like toilay Stales came into he- among the eoiinlries studies 

ing of the Anu*rieas 


How people live in 
California today 


How the 1 nited 
States ileveloped 


Kiiropean haek- 
groiinds 


Mow haRie prin* 
eipleH and ideiila 
merged and con- 
tinue to he useful 


California as part of How the nation 
the ( nited Slates, looks to the future 
the Pacific area, and 
the world 


How people live in 
selected Ijitin 
American countries 


How natural re- 
Aoiirren, a changing 
economy, and sci- 
entific ailvances 
have rontrihiiteil to 
developments in the 
United States 


How people live in How the United 
an Oriental or an States and Canada 

African culture are interrelated 


How federal, state, 
and local govern- 
ments serve the peo- 
ple 


Source: Report of the State Committee on the Soda! Studies. Sarramenlo: California 
State Department of Education, 1961. 
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4. Iiitrrflrprndfnfr 

3. lv\|iafKlin^ roir of ^ovf*rn merit 

(). liilrr;<[roii|) relations 

7. (ionflirliri*' idt'olo^ies 

i]. Intel national rtOalions 

0. iNatiiral Knvironment anil (ionservation 

10. (.'iiltiiral |iatterns 

1 1 . Personal heliavior 

12. (ionllietin^ Values moral, spiritual, anil aesthetic 

4’lie seleelion of hasir principles, eoneept’^. or generalizations a^* the focal 
issues aroiinil which to or«rani/e the euiTienliim ami the ii^e of the^* as con- 
tinuing stranils or themes from first ^raile through fourteenth i^ siippnrteil h\ 
Jerome llruner ami his research on human leaInin^^ "If the h\pothe*«is . . . 
is true that an\ siihjeet can he taught to an\ ehilil in some honest foriir* anil 
Itriiner sa\s theie is eotisiilerahle eviilt‘iiee to support thi'^ h\pothe*>is thiM) 

it should follow that a eurrieulum ou^ht to ht* huilt around the ^reat 
issues, principles, anil values that a soeietv deems worthv of the con- 
tinual concern of its memhers.*' 

The prohlem of curriculum construction. Uruner lu‘lieves. is first, to re- 
write the basic sidijects *'in such a wa> that the powerful ideas and attitudes 
related to them are ^i\en a central role: and second, to match the le\eU of 
these materials to tin* capacities of students of dillerent ahilitii*s at diflerent 
grades in school." This is the central prohliun of scope and setpii'iice. Ih'uner 
advocates that it is the scholars in the \arious disciplines who should deter- 
mine the iinderlvin^ principles of \arious fii'lds of impiirv. 1'hi^ was tin* 
method used in determinin;:: the principles from which tin* conci'pts recom- 
mended for defining scope were drawn. These concept'', if wiseh selected, pro- 
vide for eontinuit\ in li*arninp; so that ehildren ^row continuousK in knowl- 
edf^e, skill, and social sensitivit\ and in their understanding of the principles 
involved. 

CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING SCOPE 

In det'iding which «»f these ways is most satisfactory for defining the .^^cope 
ol their eurrieulum or what groupings to use if the) prefer to make their own 

"See (lhapli'r 7 “Developiiij; (ioneepts ainl (tfurrali/alion-" h^r a of how 

those onnoopts Ijooonu* the hasir ideas aroiiiul whieh tin* projiram is orjiani/ed. 

*Thv Priu'vss of Edumtion ( (lainhrhi^e: llar\anl. 1%1», p. .“>2. 

p. 18. 
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classification of iiccds. llic incinlicrs of a faciiltx a^k themselves whether 

or not the propiise*! oi»:ani/.alic»n meeU llie f«ilh»\\ing criteria: 

Does* it pro\iile for romprehen«*i\eness ami ensure that attention will he 
^i\cn ti» all the dcmamls ami piohlems of a cumpliA sociclx ami thi‘ common 
needs and prohlems of chiUlrcn at all j!rade lex ids? Hoes it focus upon the 
basic principles. \alm*s. ami issues that socieix considers w<»rlhx of continual 
c<mcern'/ 

I)o(»s it proxide for continiiilx i»f learning e\pi*riences so that children 
^rioxv continuousix in know leil^i*. skill, and sm ial seiisitixitx and haxe an op- 
portiinitx to broaden and det^pi'n thidr umlci<«tandin;! of important social and 
scitaitific concc'pts and pmcrali/ations? 

l)o(\s it focus upon life situations and proxidt^ opportiinilx foi children ti» 
soixe problems inheient in the cultiiie that art* ical and meaningful to them 
at their sta^e <if tievebipment ? 

Does it proxide for balance amon^ all pha*«t*s td social lixin<! «»t does it 
ftH iis tm some at tin* expense of olhci*'? 

In determinin<i whether or not a unit of work mci‘ts these ciiteiia and 
should be r(*c<immt*ndc<l as )iarl of the pio^rain for childii'ii. curriciilnm build- 
ers iummI to ask ihemselxcs such tpicst intis as these: 

Does the unit im*et the pcistmal-soeial needs nf childri*n as defintMl in the 
sct»pe? 

Dot’s the unit ctuitribiite to an iinderstamlin^' of molt* catt‘^oiit*s in the 
scope than some other unit miirlity 

Dties tilt* prtiposed unit pioxide inanx op|M>i tiinitics fm tht* pupils to set* 
the relatitinship between what he i^ stutlxin^* in sf ho«»l ami ext*ixilax life? 

Ilaxt* the units sel(*ctcd foi tin* xcai s woik pM»xided a coinpieht*nsixf*. 
balanced, ami broatl pio^oam <d stinix that cnsiiics due ciuisitlfi ation bu all 
the basic comt'pts. ^eneiali/atioiis. pioblt*nis. or situations imlutletl in tin* 
scojie. or tlti tht*x emphasi/e ^tunt* at tin* expense of otht*rsy 

Is the unit rich in t»ppt»rtunitit*s for tleimtcratic ^loiip lixin^»'/ 

SEQUENCE OF THE CURRICULUM 

Sequence refers !<» the u hvn of the curriculum ami determines thi^ ^rade 
|)lacemenl of learning experienct*s. It defines tht* i urrit ulum xt*rtically, vtln*ri*as 
scitpe defines it horizonlalU . In «i<»me elcmentarx scho<»ls the seojie and se- 
quence pattern a|>|)lies tt) the tt»tal curriculum, in some it a|)plies tf» tin* social 
studies prttgram onix. and in tillieis it is u^etl to determim* what units of wtirk 
should be taught and when. This is particularix true when the unit cuts across 
subject-mailer boundaries and absorbs a relatixel) largt; porlitm of the sf hool 
day. 
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FRAMKWOKK FOR I'MT SELECllION AND ORGANIZATION 


DETERMINATION OF SEQUENCE 

Sr(|urnt r has Imtii drUTiiniird in the past in several ways. The most general 
practiee has heen t<i folhiw the logiral organization of subject matter; for 
example, "old w«irld haek^roumr’ or aiirient and miulieval historv preceded 
modern liist<»ry and American liistorv. As schoriU have broken away from 
logically organized subject matter, they have tended to follow certain estab- 



lished |»rim*iples: f(»r example, learning should proceed from the simple to the 
«Munple\ or from the ctmerete to the abstract. According to this principle 
children in the primal v s<*hools should study simple, handicraft cultures with 
emphasis on the tools and techniques man invented to meet his basit* needs 
and on his immediate social relations. As thev become more mature the 
emphasis should be upon the tec hniques and organization of social groups. 
In the seeondarv scdiool the emphasis would be upon social relations and upon 
values and ideals.*' The pvramid diagram shows this principle of organization. 

Another principle widelv followed has been to organize learning so that it 
proceeds from the immediate to the remote. Application of this principle 
places the stiidv of the home and the school in the first grade, the neighbor- 
hood in the second, the comnuinitv in the third, the state in the fourth, the 

" I. Jiimc'' Uiiillrn. “.A .''ujnieMett Cliirru iiliiin for llie Sorial Stiulir**." in Micliener. 
op. I lf., p. 122. 
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nation in the fifth, and the utirld in tlie §i\lh. Sonn* schools start the c\cle 
over again in the seventh and rontiniie it through llie twelfth grade.'* 'I'his 
method of organization is illustrated in the circle diagram. 

These two approaches are often spoken of as the ps\cht>logical approach 
to the curriculum in opposition to the lt»gical org.ini/ation. or suhjt^'t-malter 
approach. In main wa\s thc\ are in agreemiMit with what we know about 
learning and ahout the interests of (‘hildren. Most educators loda\ coiu’ur in 
the belief that the .seipience of ItMrning e\perii*nces '»houlil he detiuniiiied h\ 



the growth pattern.^ of child/‘*n and the mtrrrsts that the\ exhihil at \arioiis 
levels of niaturit\. I nforliinatcN thcM* are oflf*n dilla iilt to fletermine be- 
cause of wide dilTerences in experiential backgr*»iin<l ami in growth rat**s 
among children at all grade le\e|s. Thi^ jw parlii iilai l\ true in the upper grades 
because of the increased variation in development that ficeiirs at this time in 
pupils of the .same c-hronological age. 

Research, as (Chapter 2 pointed out. ha*- greativ im reaped our knowledge 
of the growth patterns and interests of children and has given ii- clues as to 
what are the most appropriate learniiig l•\p^'ri^■m'es for them at a particular 
stage in tlieir df*velopnient. Within the giuieral franu'work of the curricidum. 
allowance will, <>f course, have to be made for individual differences in in- 
terest. maturity, ability, and background. 

'“.^ee Paul R. Hanna. “Social .^tiidie*. for Toilav.” .VA7' Journul, XIV, no. 1 Uan., 
iaS6>, pp. .V>-.S8. 
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FIlAMKWOltK FOR L'MT SKLFXTION AND ORGANIZATION 


CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING SEQUENCE 

In {Irtrriniriirig whrri a unit (if work sluiuld hr taught, nirrirulum builders 
iietMl to ask these (|uestions; 

Is it suited to the maturation of the |iU|nls and to thtdr ))h\sietd and psy- 
eholo;'i(*al neiMls? 

Is it one that |iu)iils at that ^rade level are likel\ to find interf‘>tiri^'? 

Does it provide for artit idalion helweiMi grades and hf'twiMMi '-e^Niient'^ of 
the srhool system so that there are eontiniiitv and roordination of learning 
<*X|ierienees? 

Is iiflecpiate and suitable material available? 

Does it provi<lt* for (’ompr(‘hensivt*nt‘s.s and balanre in the pm^iram? 

Does it provi<l(‘ for (lexibilit) so that piipil tt'aelier planning l an bt* iihmI? 

'The de^'iee <d (levibilitv in unit selertion varies from school s\«*tems in 
which the units f<»r each ^rad(‘ level ate dt^ermintMl in advanct*. and the liMi^^h 
c»f time to be spent on them prescribed, to tlx* school svstem vvlxne a teacIxT 
has coniplett* fre<*d<mi t<» plan any unit he pleases with his pupils. In between 
these two e\trem<*s an* found several other patterns. Tln‘se vary from a fixed 
to an undefin<*d se<|uenee as follows: 

1. A fixetl list i»f retpiired units for each year to be studiiMl in a «j;i\en ordt‘r 

2. Ile<|uir(*d units but the ord<*r not dc*t<*rmined 

Sup;^ested units, onlv a few of which are requirc'd and thost* in no fixed 

onler 

4. A bin^ list of su^^ested units from which the teacher and the pupils may 
choose, none t)f whic'h is re(juin*d 

r>. An overarchin•^ theme or center of interest for the ^rade level but no 
su^^estetl units, the teacher bein^ free to plan with his pupils within the limits 
imposed by the theme 

0. \o pre<h*termined sequence, the teacdier bi*in«x (Completely free to plan 
with the children in terms of their interests and concerns 

The trend in the elementary curriculum is cerlaiidy away from the fixed 
sequence to the more flexible one. althoiip:h nxjst public sch(x»ls at the presei;! 
time feel the need for some definition of se pience. Since the fourth and fifth 
patterns prov idt'd for tl(*xibility . but at the same time ensure continuity and 
coordination and give teachers a sense i»f securitv, they are recommended as 
better ways of defining the sectuence than the first. se«-ond, or third. The 
sequence patterns given in the chart on pages 94-103 illustrate these degrees 
of flexibility. Most of them define the sequeiu'e in terms of an overarching 
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theme for each grade le\el an«l then siiggeM unit". In a few the units are re- 
quired aiul the order i> fixe*!. That MVins most tiii«‘ wlieii I nited States his- 
tor\ is the retM)mmended theme for a grade. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL DAY 

W ith the increased em)d 1 a'«i^ «m nia»*ter\ of ‘.nhjcct matter and the height- 
ened competition among studiMits for a<lmiv**ion to |»re-tigc co|legi‘s, e\i‘n ide- 
mentar\ m IiooIs are l)eing pn^ssiired to «*inploN suhjiM t matti*r specialists and 
to organi/e the ('urriciilum on a strict suhjcct-maltcr basis with increased em- 
phasis on sci<»nce. mathematif's. and foreign languages at the expense* of social 
studie-. literature, music, art. and ph\««ical tMlinatitm. T'hi* •\ss<»<-iation h»r 
Su])cr\ision and (!uri iculuin I)e\elfipiiii*iil tititt*s thi^ prt*'«siiri> with alarm, as a 
\iolation of all that is known about how ednldren grow, dexelop and learn 
most e*lVecti\«*l\ . 

THE SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 

The* s(‘lf'Con(aiiied cla*^sroom. in which a group of children and oin* teacher 
are tog(*th<*r for a major portion oi all (»f a *>11)001 dax. s(M*ms to bi* a more 
satisfae'torx wax of organi/iiig tin* elemental x school than a dt*partm(Mital 
sxstem. Tilt* teacht*r of a self c<intaint*fl classroom 

because <if his contact with onix one group of pupils xxith whom In* rivt*s 
for st'xeral hours of the sciniol dax. is in a kcx position to know (*ach child 
well. 

becaust* In* knows t*ach child well, is belter abb* to ln*lp him in his iinitpn* 
prtigress toward matiiritx and self di*xt*lopment. 

proxides a home base for the children in bis class ami ri*cognizt*s the in*t*tl 
(»f each human being to b(*b.ng to a grtujp arnl tlexelop ebtse human relation- 
ships. 

kntiws tm the basis of research findings that it is biologicallx and psy- 
chologit'allx unsound l<» assume that out* aspt*c| of an indixiduals persoiialitx 
can be nurturf*d and tb*xi*loped xxithout tine regard for all other aspi*ctH of tin* 
total organism. 

knows the learner as an indiviflual. iloes not fragment him, or judge him 
on the basis of his abilitx in f»ne narrow field. 

views each child in his totalitx as a person of innate worth who has 
strengths and weaknesses in varxing degrees in the manx dilTerent actixities in 
xvhich he engages, and encourages him to move toward optimum develo|»merit 
of self. 

ac cepts each child where he is in thfc learning process and helps him pro- 
ceed at hi.s own rate toward ph\sical, social, emotional, and mental maturity. 
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KKAMKWORK KOK I.MT SKI.KMIUN AND ORGANIZATION 


SEQUENCE OF UNITS OF WORK EXPERIENCES IN 


CKADKS 

r.Al.lKOM.MA ! 

.NKV\ YOHK 

1 K \NSA.s 

i f»KNNS\LV\MA 


Livirif' Tof'cttuT 
in tin* Home, 
Srhool, and 
>\eif'liharliood 

ei I'll ho r hood 
Studies 

linme, Schuoh 
and Seif'hhor- 
hood 

Livinf' at 

Home and 
in School 


Mow Wi- l.ivi* 

Typhal Home 

Piihlie Services 

Kx|iloriug Our 


anil Work To- 

Aelivities 

immediate | 

School 


j»i*lhiT in Sriiool 1 

Typical School 

Neighhorliood | 

'I’he lloiiie*. In 


How wr Live I 

Activities 

Home ami Family 

Which We Live 


ami Work To- 

Typical Neigh- 

School 

Our School ami 


K«‘lli(*ral 1 Ionic 

horhood Ac- 


It*. Helper^ 

1 

Mow l*ro|ilc 

tivities 


How Our Family 

Work Toj-rilicr 



W ork.. 'rogetlier 


iiml Hroviilc 



How W e ( !au He 


Nrnlcil S rviccH 



Safe and W ell 


How Oiir Natural 



(iariiig for Our 


Knviioiiinrnl 

AIFni^Waysof 

lixin^ 



Pets 


Living anil 
tt od inii To- 

Seip^hhorhood 

Seifih horhood 

hivinfi in the 


I'ftlivr in (hr 
doinm unity 

Studies 

\ ei^hhorhifod 



How People 

Home Activities 

How Doe*. My 

How Nature 


Travel ami ( '.oin- 

. School Activities 

Family (iet Its 

llelpHl s 


miinieate williin 

' Neighhorhood 

Food y Shell er? 

People W ho 


a ( '.oiniminily 

; Activities 

( lothingy 

Help U Travel 


How People 

! (o’ographyof 

Water.'' 

W ho Are Our 


Work Toneilier 

! Our Neighhor- 

How Do W e 

Neighhorhood 


to Pro\iile 

1 hood 

Travels 

llelper^y 


INeeileil >er\iees 

imhisiries of Our 


How the Milk- 


How Pi'ople Pro- 

Neigldmrhood 


man Helps 1 .. 

2 

iluee, Proees**, 



Hel|M‘r’* W ho 


ami Market 



(iotue to Our 


Food uml 



Door 


('lotliin)£ 



Shopping in Our 


How the Natural 



Neighhorhood 


Fnvironmeiit 
uml the I'lMiple 
Affeet Kaeh 

Other 





Disroirriufi How 
(hr Own and 



Usinp the 'M ide 


Other ('ommuni- 

Studies of Com- 

Cawi munity 

Community to 


ties .Ire Depend- 

munities 

1 Meet Our Basic 


ent 1 port Each 
Other 



Seeds 


How (aimimini- 

Ways of Living 

“How and Why” 

How Natural 

3 

ties Produce 

in Oiir Oom- 

of the Present 

Conditions Af* 


and Exchange 

munity Today 

1 

Community 

fivt the Things 
We 1 se 
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EIGHT SELECTED STATE AND CITY PROGRAMS 


riNt:iN.N\Tl 

in.wv.H 

isK\TTI.K 

MINNKAI'Ol.lS 

Our School 


T 

Home, School, and 
\eifihhot lutod 

Isivinfi Toficther in 
the School and in 
the Immediate 

1 \ci^hhtohood 

1 and Tra\i*l 
/oo 

Kurin and (!it> 

l.ivin;: ill (hir 
SrIitMil 

l.i\in^ riling** 

; 1 

' 1 iviii^ at lliiiiii' 

1 iLifit: ai >rliiii>l 

1 iviii^ III till- Ni'i^li- 

1 

1 1 i\ iii^ I'lifif’iliiT III 
llir N’Ihm*! 
i i\iii^ ro)Lftiii'i ill 




ImiiIiihmI ! 

llir liiiiiiriliair 

i 

! 

1 

Tin* KuiiiiU i 

Ollii'i IMari"* * 

IVis 1 

1 

Ni'i^liliiulioiid 

Our 

.\cifdthorhood 

! 

i j 

1 Ouf (Community 

1 

Ijvinf' Tof^ether in 
the I’lximmlinf* 
\cifihhorhood 

l.iliiar) 

Our ( 'oiiiiiiiiiiit\ 

1 rariiiii^ alMuit ( Mil 

\\ .i\x id WnikiiiK 

l*nw! OHin- 

< jiiiiiiiiiniratitiii in 

i oiiiiiiiiniiv 

' and IMavin^ 'I'o- 

\ii 'I'raM'l 

K\<‘r\da\ 1 i\iii|: 

f r.iriiitip .iImmiI 

1 if* lin t 


M.irkct* ; 'Mil- Vtorlil lliriMiiili Tin- Ni-H'lilmrl I 


j Oiir SriiM'H H«»h \\ t‘ I t.iii''|M>rt aii»l ll*» Siir 

UaliT llw ’riiiiiji'' \\ f ' niiiinliiin Arra 



i 

Need i 

1 

i rile llllerdepi-iidenee 
fi( the Home mill 
Neif;liborhofMl in 
MeetiiilC llie Neeiln 
of the FaiMily 

rii-' With Other 


i 


'1 illiei* 

'l ie** With Other 

Plaieh 

Our Community 


I Children of Other 
! Lands 

Id vi rtf' in Our City 

Fond 

(iiothinfi' 

Shelter 

(iomriuinication 

Boats and Harbor 
American Indian-^ 

(How Indians and 
PioncfTA \I#*et 

! I.i\inj! in henvrr 
Aiiimab Near and 
Far 

Mone> 

, Learninff almiit 

i Plant** 

1 

! i 

i 

(^diildri'n of (diina 
(.hildreri of Mexit t» 
I.earnirit£ about 
.Srandina\ia 
(.'hildri'n id the 
Pliilipfiine*. 

( Jiildren of Jai>dn 

1 

personal and Social 
Adjustment 

1 l.iLinir in (tiir f iity 

1 Natural Knviron* 

> fiient 

'I lie people 
Be««oiirces fd the 

1 ^:ify 
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FRAMKWOKK FOR UNIT SKLKUTION AND ORGANIZATION 


SEQUENCE OF UNITS OF WORK EXPERIENCES IN 


UAIJFOn.MA 


Di.srovrrinfi How 
Our On n and 
Oihrr Oomm uni- 
ties Are Deftend- 
ent II fum Each 
Other 

(hmhU und 
Srrvirrs 

How IN'oiilr I iti- 
li/.r Tlirir Na- 
iiiral Kiiviron- 
mnit 

How I'ropit* 

( loriiiiiiini'alr 
and < iooprnitr 
with K.irli Otiirr 
How HillrmuTH 
ill ( ioiniiuiiiilicH 
liilliirtiri* 
pli**'* l.ivrn 
How (!oiniiuiiiitir«< 

( iliaii^r 


NKV\ \ORK 


Community 


How h Was 
SHilfdy 
< lli'^tory) 

How Do Tliry 
(iri Food y 
HiJW Do 'l'li«*y 
(f(‘t ( ilotliin*;? 
How l)o 'riwy 
(Irl ‘slii-lfrry 
How Do riiry 
Krrp W .11 f 

How DoTliry 
(irt An I’Min a* 
tion? 

How’ Do 'Hiry 
(Ii*l Fiii'inNy 
How \rrTlu*y 
(loxrrnfd ? 

How DoTIwy 
Fiijov Pla\in^? 


r•^:^^^\I.VAMA 


I sinf' the 
Wider Commu- 
nity to Meet 
Our Basic 
Seeds 

Flunt^ und Ani- 
mals I.ivr Hrrc 
Too 

Many lli'lpfr-^ 
Proiliici* Oiir 
Foot! 

How WrCftOiir 

('lotliin;> 

\\ iri's and Piprs 
Hum* Hroiioht 
Many ( lian^i's 
in I liir l.i\i‘s 
How I hr F.arih\ 
'IVrasiirrs Hrip 

I s 

Food From tiu* 

S»*a 
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EIGHT SELECTED STATE AND CITY PROGRAMS (continued) 


CI.NCINWTI 


Our Community 


Aiiirrit'ans 




Orientation I nits 

(iflliiiji \ii|ii.iiiilftl 

ui.li t)i(‘ Karili and 
ihf j\ Mail I "I*" 

II 

I.ruriiiii}! tti IJt* a (mumI 
(iili/fii ill till* InliT* 
ini'fliati* Program 

Area I nits: 

People of (Con- 
trast inf' If arid 
Refiions 

I.ivinp ill a Hot. Wrt 
Krpitill 

Pttlar Rfpittn- 
South Trmperato 
Kt'pion 

Hot, l)r\ Region 
Moiintainou*^ Re- 
gion 

Land (»f CfTeat 
Variety 



W’jiN- «»f Living 
Tlifii and Ntivt 

Pliv -n ill I* t»r« 

I flat W tirk f»»r 
Man 

'I'lie Lartli Ihiw 

It Wa** l iiriiHMl, 
Him It t liangf'* 
'f ian**p<iitatioii 
Xru ieiit I'lantH 
ami AfiimaU 


I Seattle ami the 
I \ottlmesl 

i 

i n-’ling Ai i|i)aiiile( 
w itii t flol T" itnil 
Map*. 

Him t hir ( ilv Hi‘- 
gaii 

Wl.iirWi'Ilvd 
( )iir t alv I ■ mI.’I V 
( )iir W a'-liingloii 


I Life in Minnesota 
I ami Other Areas 
I of the II orhl 

' I ifr in Miniii'^ola 
I t .l■ntl•r'^ III I'lipiila- 
tiun 

W .iv- Ilf Lift' in 
I I rlian and Mural 
i Ari*a‘» 

j 'I lie Knviriinni«‘nl 
I Oiii lli'Nlagi' 

'I II-* ^itli OtIiiT 
Arra*- III till’ ^VllrId 
Life in Oilii'r \reas 
of the World 
( )rientaliiiii to 
World (»eograp!iy 
Seleeted Area 
Studien 
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FIIAMKWORK KOH UNIT .SKLE«:TIO\ AND ORCAM/ATION 


SEQUENCE OF UNITS OF WORK EXPERIENCES IN 


CKADKS 

CAUFOKMA 

NEW YORK 

KANSAS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

5 

Livirif' in the 
United States and 
Understanding 
Our Relation- 
ships with (Inn- 
ada 

How lli»* Wrsi Ih 
K t'liitrd to ()tht‘r 
PariH of iht* 

Nation 

How tin* 1 iiit*‘(l 
< iaiiK* in- 
to lioin^ 

How tlir ( nitrd 
Stair, Dr- 
\rlopr<| 

How ihr Nation 
l.ookHtotlir 

Fill II rr 

How llir 1 iiilnl 
Sla(«*H and ( an- 
ada Arr Intrr* 
rrlatrd 

Ref^ional 

Studies 

Our Glohal 

World 

Our Nativr Land 

Till* 1 ■nitril 

Stalrn 

AfiirriraiiH to the 
North and 

South: Canada 
and Mexico 

United States, 
Island Rosses- 
sions, and Uan- 
ada 

Story of Our 

People 

(iariada 

Livinf' in Our 
\ at ion 

How Did Democ- 
racy Grow in 
f)iir Nation? 
People \\ ho 
Helped to Make 
Oiir Country 
(ireat 

W'lio Are Amer- 
ican'*? 

How Section** of 
f )iir Country 
\re Indi'pendeiit 
How In\ention>, 
Have (!liaiiged 
Ainericjii Life 
Farming in the 

1 nited Slates 
How Do Amer- 
ica's HcHuirces 
Help the World? 
Why Is the 

1 nited Stat**s 
a Great Indus- 
trial Nation? 

6 

Overview of 
Olohal Ueof^’ 
raphy and Study 
of !,ife in Latin 
America 

KITo’t.s of Sri- 
rnlifir DiM*ov«Ty 
on l.ifr ill the 

World 'I'oday 
Intrrrrlation- 
sliips uiuoii^ 
(atiiiilrio'i of lilt* 
Anirriras 

How IVopIr l.i\e 
in SrIri’liMl 
lull in Anirriran 
Countries 

Ref^ional 

Studies 

Our World 
Neii'lihor!! 

South Vinerioan 
Neighbors 
Kiirupeaii 

Neighbors 
Neighbors in 

Asia 

Neighbors in 

Africa 

Our Global 

World 

Latin American 
(loun tries and 
Their Relation- 
ship with the 
United States 

Visit to 1 nited 
Nations 

Travel in Latin 
America 

History of Latin 
America 
Importance of 

Latin America 
to the r nited 
States 

Livinfi in the 
World 

Ties of Tradi* 

1 nils in the 
World 

The Cultural 
(iift.s of Our 

W orld Neigh- 
bors 

Great Men and 
W'omen of ToiJay 
Living in the 

Big (alies 

The Struggle of 
Man for the 
Freedom We 
Knjoy 

Recording the 
Story of Man 

How Man Over- 
came Distance 
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EIGHT SELECTED STATE AND CITY PROGRAMS (continued) 


CIIM.INNATI 


Orientation Units 


l)KN\ KR 


SI \TTLK 


Ueoi^raithy anti 
Histor\ of the 
I niteti States 


MINNKAPOl.lS 


i.ije in Our \ at ion 


(•fttiiip Arqiuintnl 
with thr I nitod 


Area Units: 
l^eople oj I ’arious 
Parts of L nited 
States, Today and 
Yesterday 

in tlir Nnrth- 

Living in (linrinnati 
Living in ()}iii> and 
tilt* North (ii'iitral 
Ui'^ion 

Living in tin* WrM, 
Int'liidin^ Alaska 
and Hawaii 
Li\in^ in tlw South 


How Our (!otiiitr% 
Bt‘t:an 

hi* I nitrd Statrs 
'I'odax 

How C.lirniiral 
(ihan^i'^ AffiTt 
Our F.\rryday 
l.ivinfE 


\ Trip around Our 
< oiintT\ 

Kiiropraii'* hisi o\rr 
and Fxploir 
\ 1111*1 it a 

Kiifopraii'^ l'!‘'tahlish 
lliiiiii*- ami Sfttlr 
in thr Nr\% \\ olid 
A Now Naluui 1 “ 

l‘!'*tahlis|ii*t| 

I III* I nitotl 's|.iii-k 

(>iows iiitii ihi* 
Mis*.i->.ippi \ allr\ 
Him till* \\i*-l (ill'll 

( tiir t tilth iiii: I amis 

I lit* I < onlllllirs 

to Mukf Plojirrss 


Natural Kii\iionini*nt 
rill* I’roplr 
I ratling Oct upalions 
'l‘ians|Miitaliou 
('oniinunitalion 
National < 001*1 n- 

IIICllI 

Urlalion*'hip with 

Oliirr ( oiillllirs 
' Nrpioiial Stmlirs; 

! Hi*>toi\ ami I ill* 

Noilhi-asi 

Miii.lh- Wrsi 

Ninth 

W . .1 

Aim i it aii Hoi iiap* 

I ill* III Hawaii 
I ih* ill Alaska 


Orientation I nit 

(iottint: AcipiuiiiKMl 
with the World 

Area Units: 
Peoples of Europe 
and the Middle 
East^ Today and 
) esterday 

l.i\in^ in tho Middle 
Fast : Kfsypt, Iraf|, 
Iran, Israid 
I.i\inf; in a Modi* 
torranoan Land: 
Groi-ro, Italy. Spain 
Li\in^ in a (Country 
in Ontral Eiiropo: 
France. Germany, 
Benelux Lou n tries 
Lhing in a Northern 
Country : Norway. 
Sweden, Denmark. 
Finland 

Living in the British 
Isles 

Living in the I'SSR 


orhl (ieoniapliv, 
Fetiple td the 
)Ae‘>terii Hemi- 
sphere 
'I'lie IMi\*>ieal 
Worhl' 

Coinmiini -ation 


(iettfiraphy and 
the Hi star) of 
Uanadu and 
Latin Ainrrna 

Neighhor'* to the 
North 

Neighlmr'* ill South 
XiiHTit a 

Neighlmrs in Mitl- 
die Aiiierua 


idfe in the lU ester n 
Hemisphere and in 
lU ester n Europe 

i trieiitatioii to Stieial 
‘‘'Imlies III (irade Six 
Life ill till* W esimi 
H'-mi'-plieie 
0\i’i\iew of the Con- 
tinent 

Itegioiial Studies: 
f .aiiail.i. Mexieo, 

( eiitial \iiieriea. 
t arihheaii Islands, 
Northern f .oiintries 
of South Anieriea, 
Andean Larufs, Kio 
de la IMata t.oiin- 
tries. Brazil 
( )ver\iew of the Con- 
tinent 

flegiorial Stijflies: 

(freat Britain, 

Fram e, (o-rriuny, 
Spain, and Fortiigal 
Iliti rdepemfeiiee cif 
World Pi-oples 
Orientation to J.II.S. 



KK) KKAMKVVOKK K)M I MT SKLHI TION AM) OIK. \M/ ATION 


SEQUENCE OF UNITS OF WORK EXPERIENCES IN 


OHADKS 

CAI.IFOKMA 

\K\\ YOIIK 

KANSAS 

I'KNNSYI.VAMA 


l.ijr in thr 
, World Today - 
j /•dir opr, t/ir 

I Mrditrrranran 

1 Arm, Mold It* 

1 Tast, and 
! tfir /irf'inninf' 
of thr iJnitvd 
Stairs 

Our Commu- 
nity and State 

\ 

/diinfi in /.ands 
arross thr Sras 

! 

Srhnol as a 
Sorifil Institu- 
tion and Home 
and I'amilY as 
a Social Institu- 
tion 


Mciiitcrniiionn 

Ar«*a ati<l lln* 
Midill.* Kasi 
Sf|ri*ri-j| ( liilliirc 
Slliillrs 

(oMi^raphic Fra- 

hif »•'» of \«‘w 
^ ork Sliilr 
lli-sloiy of Ni-w 
\ 411 k Slal4* f4l 

Kiiropr 

V'-ia 

■\fi i4-a 

1 aiifU of tlir 

I*<i4iti4- 1 

Iiuiiisirv ii'i an 
K4-4iri<irni4' Fn>>ti- 
liition. u illi 
l''inpl)a>«i'' 4in 
(nit^iapliy 


Hark- IHK.'i 

f>nMiii4ls ; Nfw ^ Ilf k Sialr 

IfiHiiirv sinrt* 

I IWm 

7 I of 

I York Stato 

i rin’ K.tiipin* { 

Slatr 'r«Mla\ ! 

(r(‘o^i.i|ili\ an«l I 

of Our 

i loiMlfiotll- 

' I 

Our ( oinniiinity 
i rtiilay I 

i 


The 1 nitril 



Pennsylvania 

States and Our 

1 nited States 

History and 

and American 

American Her it’ 

History 

Cirics 

History and 



, 

Government 

Him Iniiix iiliiuN 

Ourf'ountrv 

! 

A Nrw W.irlil U 

anil ('•roiip'i 

Thr I. a nil anil 

j 

HiM'oxrrnl ami 

( iontriliiili'il lo 

Proplr roilav 

! 

Srttlril 

l)r\t*lopnu'nl^ 

FAploiation anil 

1 

Thr Colonir'i 

in till' 1 nili'il 

( olotii/atioii 


Brroinr F^rr 

Stati'N anil Our 

Thr ( oloiiial 


ami Inilrprniiriit 

Ainrrii'aii llrr- 

Prrioil 


Thr Infant Rr- 

itaKi' 

Formation of thr 


piihlir F-tah- 

How Hanii' Prill- 

Nrw Nation 


li'.hr-i an Fffi- 

ripli"! anil Iili*als 

FarU Yrai^of 


1 . 

cirnt (»o\rrn- 

F.iiii'r}:i*il anil 

thr Ninrirriith 

' 

nirnt 

Ciuitiiiiii'il To 

Oritiiry 


! Thr Infant Re- 

Br I'si'fiil 

Hi\ i*>ion anti Ro- 

i 

puhlic Becomes 

How Natural Rr- 

' union 

i 

a Giant 

sotiri'c's. a 

Thr Eiul of the 


A “Hoiisr Di- 

Chantsinf! Koon- 

Ontnry • 


1 Mileti*’ Reunites 

1 oniy. anil Sri> 

Tlir 1 niirti 

1 

1 Farms- anil Fac- 

! ontifii' Vilvaiu’es 

Statr'i as a 

1 1 

tories Create a 

Havr t'onlrili- 

\\ orhl Powrr 


New America 
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EIGHT SELECTED STATE AND CITY PROGRAMS (con tinued) 

CINCINNATI liKNN l.\{ sK^ ITI.K MINNKMOl.lS 


AVir/v Explanation 
thraufih the ff ’ar 
lietween the 
States and Recon- 
struction 

(MMtinp Arqiiaintrii 
^%itli Junior lli{>li 
St'liool 

Know ill}; Thi*^ l.uiul 
of ()iir'» 

(irttiii}: Siarioil in 
llir Ni‘\\ W orld 
Hiiililiu}: a Dniio- 
rralir Nation 
rii'>liin}> \\ r-iwani 
arro-H llir (iiiiililirnl 
Mni}!}'liii}; '!’«» Koi-p 
Onr Nation 


Patterns oj Cul- 
ture 


How Dill Karlv 
Man I )r\i-|iip? 

W liat W fir 
of till' t mill i 
' iMltinll'* ol |*a>.| 

( i\ ili/.itiiiii*> / 

: \\ ii.it ( oiitiiliii- 
j tiiiii- \\ I II- M.iiir 

Us iNnpIr will. 

I i\ril in I'.iiiopi* 
dill ill}! tlir Mill- 
dif \Mf.r 
I litw dll I ’riipir 
of tllr Ka^trlll 

llrill|<'pllrir I |\i‘ 

ToiI.in 'f 
Afl II a 
Kiilo|ir 

\'*ia 


(ieo}iraith\ anti 
Ihstoi \ ttf I. anils 
I acrtKss the Sea 

i 

I ndrr<>tandin}: 

\\ Olid (•r■l;:lapllll- 

Ikfiation*. 

Liiiil- III \iii ii lit 
( iiliiiif'* 

W f'^trin !• iiiiipi- 

t rlltl.li I'llliipr 

'riir *^1 aiiiiaiiax laii 
i aiid'^ 

I Ilf Ni\ li t I iiiiiii 

\i w N.itlon^ III tlir 

Middlf I a>.t 

Siiiiilifin \‘*ia 
'^iillllir.l‘-t X^ia 
r..l'>trlll S'*!. I 
\fi II a. i and of 
' Kinri}!in;* N.itioiiv 
I Nii'-tialia and N«’W 
j /ralaini 


l.ife in the East- 
ern Hemisphere 
and liasie ( '.on- 
eepts of U orld 
(ieoiirapin 

Ol ifiilation to Jiiiiioi 

iliull >1 llool 
( h iriitatioii to >oi ial 
Sliidir- in tlir Nrr 
ond.ii \ *^1 lliiul 
( )\ri x n xx ol till- l‘ a^'l- 
rl n I irinioplirli' 
i^ainplr Nii-a 
Ntlldirv I liilil ll 
III *^rxrn Maim |{r 
}:iiino id till Ka'-triii 
I Irinioplirir I 
Molioiioii A-I.l 
' I III- Dix Wolid 
I '-S|{ 

Itlllfri Si.ilr*. ( III-, 
txxri n I and 

W I -tri II l.lllopi- I 

, I hr Mrditrl laiirail 
Kini 

I liiinid 'I lopii al 
Ml II a 

Miildli latitiidr 
Soiitliri n I ainU 
|{.|o|i I Hill rpt» ol 
W III liM iropiapliy 
j \\ or Id I’.iltri n- 
( oiiiiiniii l’ioh|riii«* 


Study oj Periods 
Folltm inf: Recon- 
struction to the 
Present Time 


Our Heritaiie: 
Hole If c liuilt 
Our Life To- 
fiether: Histrrry 
and (iettfiraphy oj 
the I niteil States 


American lhsloi\ 


llisttrrY ttj the 

I nited States 


laiokiri}: at Modern 
Aineriea 

Lixiri}; in an Indii*-- 
triai A}!e 

lav ill}: in a Modern 
(iity ('.ineinnati 
I.ookin}: \liead to 
Kdiitational and 
Vocational Op- 
portunities 
Extending the Influ- 
ences of Deni*»cracy 
Living in an Age of 
Wnrhi Problems 


How Di’i f olonial 
Arneiii a 
I )rxr|ii|iy 
What Fori 

Strrn;:tliriii d the 
Nrwix lndr}iend- 
ent America.'' 

\\ hat (.han}ie‘. 
Exentiiall) Made 
y\m*-riea a 
Powerful Nation? 


How Am*-rif .i W a*» 
Di -I iixrii il and 
Explored 
How t tlir ( .oiintrx 
W a*- t o|oni/rd 
and •''i-ltli d 
\\ ar fill Indrpi nd- 
enee aiul tile Mak- 
ing of a New Na- 
tion 

\n Expanding Na- 
tion Meet** Its 
Problems 
People from Many 
l^nds Ifaxe Made 
America 


lFiogra}>hii Fai tors 
I )i-i oxi-i \ and 

Ex|doi.iliori 
Eoloiiiai ^rtllriiii-nl 
\\ iririiiig of hide- 
priidi rn e 

Establishment of the 

I riion 

Di-mnerarx and the 
)\eslward Move- 
nil nt 

Emergence of Ser - 
t.onal Differences 
Preservation of the 
Union 
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KHA.MKVVOKK M)R IMT SKLK<.TIC).N AND ()l«, AMZ ATIDN 


SEQUENCE OF UNITS OF WORK EXPERIENCES IN 


(.AI.IKOKMA 


NKW YORK 


Thf I nilvd 

States and Our ' i nit ed States 
Atneriran Her it- j History 


PKNNSYLNAMA 


Pennsylvania 
and American 
History and 
Government 


iilrd III Dr* 
vrliipriit'nls in 
llir 1 tiiliMl 
Slalrs 

How Knlrral, 
Slatr, ami hiral 
(invrininnils 
SiT\r ihf l’ro|i|<' 


'I'lir I nilrf! 
Sfafrs as a 
W orlil Lrailrr 
TrciiiU ill till* 

I llitril Slafrn 
siniT W orlfl 
Vt ai I 

Till* Xiiioriraii 
llrrita|:i‘ ami 
Our National 
Vrurily 


Till* I nitril StatPH 
F’nti*r*« ihr \X orlil 
(.'oinrmiiiit> 
IMiiiailHpliia i'ity 

(oiMTiimrnt 

IN’rin^yUania 

(Mivrrnmf'nt 


Sources 


Kfport of Statv 
( fitral ( ommittee 
on Sorinl Stinlies, 
j SarramiMifo: SlaU* 

I IVpartimMit of 
Kil lira! ion, 1%1. 


, The PI r men tar \ 

' School ('.urricutum, 
j ( itizenyhiff Pdiica- 
tion. 

! Alliany: Now 
York, Sialf Rii* 
roan of Klrmon- ! 
lary Ktliiralion 
Social Stuilies 
7 H a, Riircaii of | 
Sironilary Cur- 
rim him IV- 
\olopmmt 


I ( urriciifani 
(laitle for the 
Piemen tar y 
St hools of 
Kansa'i. 

Stall' iVparliiirnt 
of I*iil)lir Instriic- 
tion, Dixi^ion of 
Instriirtional SiTx- 
iri's. To]U‘ka. 1958 


Philadelphia 

Piihlic 

Schools,, Soria! 
Studies in the 
Plementary 
Schools, I^Hf), 
Prnnoxlxania and 
\moriran History’ 
ami (»o\i»rnmenl. 
Gradf 8 tTenta- 
lixf), 1959. 
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EIGHT SELECTED STATE AND CITY PROGRAMS (continued) 
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FKAMKWORK FOR LMT SKLKCTION AND ORGANIZATION 


niakrs use (if the flexible time allotiiient to individualize instruction and is 
not pressed hy lime as much as a teac her restric ted 1)\ a 15 t<» 50 minute class 
period. 

places his major coiiccTn on the child rather than cin prc-sc rihed subject 
maltcT. 

has many opportunitic‘s and c;noii;rh time to plan the iri'^tructional program 
cooperatively i\ilh the pupils. 

hcdps and guides pupils with personaL .soc*ial. and educ'ational plans and 
goals. 

assumc‘s rc‘sponsibility for dc‘VC‘loping thc^ skills, abilitic^'^. and iinderstancb 
ings in the* acadcMiiic arc‘as and in areas of human redation^ and social learie 
ings. 

helps cdiildrcMi sc*e the* interrelatc*dnc*ss of subjc‘c‘t*mattc‘r areas and to in- 
tegrate ihcdr IcMi'iiings. .SiibjcM't mattcT lines disappc'ar a< cdiilclrc‘n focus thedr 
atIcMition on problems to be solxed.'*^ 

'I'hc* self-contained classroom, of cmhiihc. doc*s not giiarantcM* that the t«Mcht‘r 
will iiicli\ idiiali/c‘ instruction, carrv out his guidance function, plan coopera- 
tivcd\. or that intc^gration and continuity of curricMihim aitixitie^ will be 
achic*vcMl. 

Mc*\ibilit\ is iiccmIc'cI in the* dail\ time schc*dult* so that t(*achc*rs and pupiU 
can plan the day's program in terms of the particular job to be* done*. Se»lf- 
containe*d classrooms, in which the* pupils are* with the* same* te'acher all dav. 
pe*rmit this fle*\ibilit\ . \\ he*re pupils and te*ache*r plan t<»gc*the*r at the* be*ginning 
of e*ach ela\, it is possible* to adjiiM the* program to fit the* de*niands of the* 
clay's ac’ti\ itie*s. I.aige*r blocks of time* can thus be* pro\ ide'd for the* unit cd 
Work on some* da\s than on othe*is. I'he' t\pe* of acti\it\ ma\ dcte*rmine*. too. 
the* best lime* during the* da\ for unit ac-ti\ ilie*s. An e»\cursieui, for e*\ample*. ma\ 
lake* all da\ or all afte*rnoon. or the* time whe*n the* school bus is available* may 
ne*(*e*ssilale* sche*duling the* excursion in the middle* of the* day. 

Although the* unit of work nun be programe*d aii\ time during the day. 
many te*ache*rs )U'e*fer to sche*dule* it the* fiist thing in the* morning for se*\eral 
re'ase»ns. At that time children are e*nthusiaslic-, re*ste*d. and e*ager for unit e\- 
perie*nces. I''urniture* can be re*arranged se> that s|»ace is proviiled for the 
acti\itie*s e>f the* unit and (*ipiipment and supplies made re*adily acce*ssible be- 
fore the* childivn ctune into the rocun. The unit. loo. ofte*n se*ts the tone for 
the* da\'s we»rk. Skills for which a ne*e*d arose during the work of the unit can 
be taken up during the .skill period later in the da\ . It is true that unit work 
furnislu*s an abundaiu'e c»f functional situations when children may u.«e the 
skills the*y ha\e le*ariu*d in arithmetic*, reading, spelling, art. music, or Ian- 

*■* Ktiith K. Isn\<ltT Ccil.K The Se^t’Cafitaitnul ('.In^^roorti ( Wasliington. D.C.: Asso- 
ciuCioii for Siiprrvi-ion and (airriciiliim l)t*\t*lopiiu*nt, a department of the National 
F.diieation AvMieiation. l%0i, pp. 2 7. 



ori;amz\tion of i.kakmni. kxpkhikm ks 
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guage. But unit work also ralU {nv >kills tliat clnlilrm ma\ not m'I lia\r 
learned how to add fiartions. write a rnrieet l)ii>iiie'*> or tliank-\ou letter, 
make graphs, take m»t«‘^. sing two pait *‘ong«.. nr daiu e a partieular f«»lk dane«\ 
I siially these needs for speeiln >kilU. if rtMMmahle. are met during the unit. 
Howe\er. children ahn<i>t alwa\> need fnithi'i ti‘ai hing and practice* on a 
skill. C.onseepientlx . the same >kilU. if the\ are in kiM^ping with the* chilelre'iiV 


BALANCE IN THE TOTAL LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 


Primary 

Grades 

Daily Life 
at School 

Inter- 

mediate 

Grades 

Lunch 

Assemblies 

Housekeeping 

Junior 

High 

School 


Senior 

High 

School 



Social Living 
(Core or Unit) 


Citizenship 
Economic life 
Pe» sor.dl 
development 

Immediate 
solioI relation- 
ships 

Related 

Science 


Basic Skills 


Reading 

Writing 

Specking 

Listening 

Comyuting 


Special Interests 

Individual needs 

Electives 

Clubs 


Recreational 

and 

Creative 

Activities 


Arts 

Crafts 

Stones 

Music 

Donee 

Dramatics 


Adapted from Henry /lamp. Social Lixing in the ( !iir rifuliini i\nsln'ilh\ 
Tenn,: (^eorf(c Peabody dollefie for Tear/iers, I , p. O't. I srd by pvniussion 
of the author. 


maturation and ahilily, max he reintroduced during a skill period, when 
ample time can he given for the reteacliing and adefpjate practice provided to 
ht*lp the children ac(|uire autfiniatic re'*pon«*e. lo take tinn* during the unit to 
fix these responses would deslrox inl<Te-t and ■oiig<»ingrieHs“ in the unit work. 
Children recall their need hir a skill more readilx if the skill pi*riod comes 
soon after the need arises. 

Although the unit proxides genuine need*, and strengthen** piirpo-^es for 
children lo learn speeifio skills, many need*' will arise for skills that are not 
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FKAMKWORK FOR L'NIT SELKCTION AND ORGANIZATION 


rrlatrcl to the unit. This is another reason for providing additional time in 
the program for developing skills. Some skills need to Im; taught in se(|ucntial 
order and at a lime in the ehild’s development uhen he is most ready, matura- 
ti<mally speaking, to learn them. The need fi>r this speeifn* skill may or ma> 
not arise in the unit at tin; time appropriate for teaehing it. 

'rimt? also needs to he givc'ii in the program for the develofiment of ap- 
preeiation of art, literature, and intisie and for rhildren to engage in recrea- 
tional and cn'ative activiti(‘s. These often grow out of the unit of work and 
are so closely related to unit acti\ities that the\ are an integral part of the 
unit. On the other hand, children may want to read stories, sing songs. pla\ 
musical instruments, or paint pictures that have nothing to do with the unit. 
Time h»r special interests and recn^ational and (Teative interests is therefore 
often necessar\. 'I'he chart on p. ID.I shows how all these interests can he pro- 
gramed. As a result of classKMim \isits (‘overing a wide varh'tx of situations 
in schools ranging from outstanding experimental schools to average stdiools. 
Ilarap reports that a halaiic<*d school lift* tm tin* eh‘mf*ntar\ l(*\t*l usualK rt*- 
sults fniin a flt*xihle program organi/t*d around tin* live maj(»r pliasi***: daily 
lift* at schtMil (rest, lunch, rt*ct*ss, asst*mhlies ) : tin* unit of work <»r cort*: the 
basic skills, including rt*ading, writing, speaking, listening, and computing: 
rt*creati<mul and creative arts, including art, music, sports, games. rh\thms. 
Iitt*rature, and dramatics: ainl the spetdal interests td the learin‘r in contrast 
to the t timnnin needs met in the unit. 

'I'lit* daily scln*dult‘ slnnihl he flt*\ihlt* and gn»w tnit of tin* in*t*ds of tin* 
children and the goals that the\ h(»pe to acdih*ve. Kach day's program should 
vary acrording to those n(*eds and goals. 


DAILY TIME SCHEDULE 





VPPROXIM ATE 

MINI TKS 

TIME 

StIlUFtT 

PER DAY 

9:IX) 

10:(K) 

t 'nil work 

f)0 

10:00 

10:10 

Recess 

10 

10:10 

1 1 :(H) 

Reading (Iwo groups) 

30 

11:10 

1 1 :M) 

IMiy-ieal Kdiieation 

20 

1 1 :ao 

12:00 

Vrithiiietie 

30 

I2:(H) 

l:tM) 

NtMUl 


l:tK) 

1 : M) 

hangiiage Arts 

M) 

l:t0 

2:00 

Music 

20 

2:00 

2:10 

Recess 

U) 

2:10 

2:30 

Appreciations 

20 


On another day almost all the activities might he related to the unit of 
w’ork. The pn^grani h>r the same class might he: 

9:00 9:20 IMannin}! 

9:20 10:20 Kcatlint; ihnv groiip>. twenty ininiite'- each (cliililren not in reading group 
working i>n letters to he mailed at the **|s>st office**) 
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10:20 10:35 
10:3'> 10:50 
10:50 11:10 

11:10 11:10 
11:10 12:(H) 
12:00 1:00 
1:00 1:10 

1:10 2:00 
2:00 2:15 
2:15 2:35 
2:35 3:10 


Rece«s 

Sffinj* film on Oi^lriltutm^ tin- mail 

l)iM'ii*>'>in^ n^liat ilir> had Irarnrd from iln* mi»tion phiiiit* ami planniii;: lln* 
I'onMnirtion prriotl 

Working; in roinmitlfOH in hiiiUliiii; ihr "po'^i idhri*’* 

(3eanin^ up and rvaliiatitii: 
laiiK'h 

Kradiii); and forrorlinji IrttiT^ and making •>pi'lling liM of ^^onU iimmI in llir 
Ifllrr** 

Mii'*ir 

Ron***'* 

Making up an original rh\tlim (‘xpio^^ing “Mtriiiig ilu* mair* 

Hiiving stamp** ami making t liangr. ( ompuimg nmo n woiihl lake l(‘llris to 
reach theii destination 


Some sehoid <listri('ts lia\«* what llie\ rail a ‘Vidil ikix " M'liriliilr in ^lailrs 
one and two. in order to insure timre indi\idi}al allt'iilioii l>> having'' a smaller 
group during the first and last hours of the srhool da\. 


0:00 10:00 
10:(K) 10:10 
10:10 

10:10 10:10 
10:10 11:(K) 
11:00 11:10 
11:10 11:30 
11:30 12:10 
12:00 

1:00 2:00 
2:(M) 

2:00 2:10 
2:10 3:10 


SPLIT-DAY SCHEDULE, GRADES ONE AND TWO 

Reading i half (»f class i 
Reces*. 

Arri\al <•( other half of < 

l.angiiage arts*. spcHiDg atid ‘ual and \\tilli‘M expieswinn 

Music 

Reces. 

IMi>sical edmalioii 

Arithmetic, s« iriire, health, safety 

l.uncli 

Social studies 

(Ihildren %vlio came at 0:00 are disiiiissfd 
Reel's** 

Reading thalf of cla'>s chihlreii hIio eame at 10:(M)) 


THE MODIFIED SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 


Some elcmentarv srimols are experimenting with the aereleralinn of rhil- 
dren who have parth ular talents so that lhe\ are pei milled lo progress as 
ra|)idly as possible in mathematirs, foreign language, or other speeiali/ed 
subjects. This has been done for a long time in inslrinnental music. Now, with 
the present emphasis on academic’ learning and special programs for the 
gifted, it is being tried with other subjects as widl. While undoubtedly this 
practice has merit for the rare child with an exceptional ability in mathe- 
matics or science, even this child needs a home base* with a teacher whc> has 
responsibility for the major portifui of his si hc»ol day. 

An experiment carried on in two New York distric ts in cooperation with 
New York University and known as the “dual progrc'ss plan” has r hildreri 
spend a half day studying soc ial studios, language arts, and physical educra- 
tion in classes with his age mates, taught b\ a “core” .specialist and a physical 
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rdijcation spcM-iali’^l. Thr oIIht half of ihr day is spent in cross-graded groups 
studying scieiif c, niathcniatics, and arts and crafts under specialist teachers in 
these areas. 'I'he iheory iinderUing this plan is that all children are expe»cted 
in our society to niash*r the "cultural imperatives'* i Knglish and social 
studies) as a basis for elTeclive social living, and therefore grade to grade 
promotion is appropriate in these subjects. In the ‘’cadtural electives." achieve- 
ment d(‘pf*nds gn*atl\ on individual abilities and inten^sts. and therefon* non- 
graded grouping allows the gifted to advatice uithout grade level restrictions 
and the slow learner to be freed from the pressure to keep up the grade level.** 

A similar plan is ladtig adopted in manv junior high schools and upper- 
grade schools as a wav of providing a transitiim from tin* self-(‘ontained r\c- 
iiKMitary school to the <l<‘paitmenlali/.ed siMiior high school, riiis organization 
pn»vides pre- and voting adolescents with the stM urilv th(‘v need of belonging 
to a group, under a teacher who kimws them well btMaiise hi* has them for 
half a dav. At the same time thev are taught by speciali'^ts at a time when 
their eager young minds need such stimulation. 

The junior high school of the future, according to a recent publication of 
the Association for Supervision and (liirriculiim Development, whether it is 
the upper grades of an elementarv sehool or lower grades of the si»condarv 
school, will probablv be organi/ed so that the pupils will have a home base 
in either a home room or bloc k-of-time class for general education, which will 
take from one third to one half of the school dav. I'he re<«t of the dav the 
pupils will be assigned to classes on the basis of individual interests, aptitude, 
achievement, and need. Ilecaiise the variabilitv in childreirs growth and 
maturation becomes accelerated in twelve and ihirleen-v ear-olds. grade lt*vel 
designations should be disregard(*d in all classes t*\cept gf'iieral education and 
children shoubi la* scheduled on tin* basis of int(*rest and achie\(*ment and 
alb»wed to progress as rapidiv as possible. Such scheduling would do awav 
with "accelerali’d" or "advanced standing" classes for the academicallv able 
in a particular grade. lnst(*ad, subjt*et-matler setpieiwes w«)uld be developed and 
the pupils v\ould be schcduh*<l on ait individual basis rt*gardl(*ss of their grade 
level. Some sevt*nth graders. b»r example, might be in third-vear mathematics 
with eighth and ninth graders, in second vear French or in advanced band, 
but will have their social studies and F.nglish with their age mates. Such a 
flexible pr«>gram. it is b(*lieved. would avf»id unfair comparisf»ns that are in- 
evitable in contentporarv patterns of ability grouping. 

The upper grade <»r junior high school must be designed to provide bi^sic 
personal sei'uritv for all pupils. This is possible only when children have a 
Imme base with a teacher v\ho serves as their counselor and with whom thev 
spend a large part of the sclio«d day so that thev feel they belong to a group 
with vvlu>m tliey have warm, supportive, continuing relationships. The posi- 

Ileatlicrs. “The Dual Progress Plan," Educational Leadership, Will iNov., 
1%0). pp. 89 91. 
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tivp ?elf-iniage, nepclpd l)\ all iuiniaii lipiiijis fm Min t and ad(M)iiati* Irariiin^. 
i? scritnisly dania^pd li\ ^roupin^ rliildirn in tiMardnI. axrrajir, and ar- 
ndpialed "rniips. Suc h lahrlin^ should hr anddnl and rhildivn plat iMl in 
various p:roiips on an indi\idual basis according to llirir inlrrrsls and ahili- 
lies.'*’* 


TEAM TEACHING 

Irani tearhing is anothrr (‘XpcM'iincMital h»iin «»f oi^aiii/aticui. althcMi^h it 
has hrrn Irird in one* form or anotht*!' for a Ion;! liiiii*. I hr )iir**rnl impetus to 
tram trarhin;: and thr riirrc'iit drtiiiititm of tlir trim d(‘\ (doped as a |■r'‘Illt of a 
stud\ of stall utili/atioii spnn^ori'd hx thr l oid I- iniiidalion and rarri(‘d on 
under thr aiispirrs of thr National N'^'^ocialion id Sr 'otidai \ School OriiiripaU. 
A |nonr(‘r project at the id(‘mrntai\ Irxrl xxa** dcxrlopnl at I .(‘\iii;!loM. Mas- 
sachusetts in I0.)< a^ part of llarxaid 1 nixnsiix’s Si hool and I nixci'^ilx Oro- 
;!ram f(»r lirsearch and Di'xidopimait «Sl l*H \l)». 

A t(*a(‘hin;r t(*am is a ^rroiip of trach(‘is. ii*^ii.(llx lM‘t\\ri‘n iIimm* and «<i\. 
joinllx res|ion«'ihlr for planniii;!. caiixiii;! out. and c\ .liiiatin;! thr rdiicational 
pro;!ram for a ;:roup (d childnMi. T hr trim “tram trachin;:/' howrxrr. is used 
to drscrihr srxcMal paltrrns of oi^ani/atioii : 

(I I the classroom trach(*r plus a tidrxision Iimi hci : (2l thr clas^iooin 
teacher plus a tape* rreorde*! oi a trachin;! machim* or a tiaus-sonic 
educator: I.Tl thr (dassroom trachiu plus an aiih*. < Ici ical oi paiapMd(*s- 
sional: (I) tin* (dassroom t(*a(di(‘i plus a spi>i iaiist in ait. music. oi 
phxsical <*ducation: lot the ( l.i'''‘ioom head Irai liri |dus Irs?. r\prri- 
rnc(*d assistant trac hris: l(ii a ;!ioup of npiallx wcdl ipialilicil trai hers 
with dilTrr<*nt special ahilitirs. \\ h.it«*\cr the p.itl(*iii of oi *!ani/alion. 
the “teams** are alike in this ir^prct: hx pooliii” the irsniiicrs. lalriits. 
and temperaments (d txxo or more tea* liris in joint plannin;!. in xarird 
approacdu’s to tin* Ir^^'Ui. and in llrxihlr Irainin;! actixitirs. ho\s and 
grills are providc’d xxilli a more cdlrctixc Icainin;; riix ironmiMit."^ 

Because t(*am leacdiin,”. as prrsrntlx used. Ini^* hrcii i dosidx idrntilird with 
the study of staff utili/ation. it has come to hr a‘»'«:iciatcd in the minds of 
many teac hers with sm h distinct ( liarai IrriMii as I » xarxin;! c lass -.i/r. 2 1 
modified period length. .T I use cd trac her aides, and 1» incorporation <d cer- 
tain nirc hanical. electronic, and optic al dex ices within the instructional frame- 
work. The pioneer project at I.c-\irigton. Massac husetts, used tliree teams cd 
teachers, earl: haxing a team leader. Kadi team taught two grades, and with 
each team the pupils spent the dax in a succession of xarx iiig-si/ed groups. 

''Jean I). (iramhs. et al., Thr Junior Umh St hoot // r \rvtl, Ri-porl frc»m the AStT) 
( c»mmi-sion on .Vcondarv Kdiic aii.in i W .idun^Unn. !).(,.■ A - oc i.iiion fur Supi-rvi-ion and 
Ciirriniliiin Dexcdopineni, dc partnic n! cd die- Xafioiial Kdiic .iiiori A^^ic ialion, J%Jr, 

pp 22 2*3 

’“Waiiila B. Milclu-ll. “Why Tr> Team Ti-arhinj;?^ Lotus of Chaufer, Hu/Irtin of the 
\(itiona! Associution of Srcofidory St hoof f*i lur ifdrs, \l,l\ < I'lri., r»p. 21c 2Mt. 
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Kiifh li?ani hail ihr hrlp of part-time rlerijal aides and tearher aides.'" 

'riir trarliin^ team in some seliools is seen as a formal!) set up hierarchy, 
orphan i/ed around tin* ^iMieral teachers responsible for discussion ^r<iups and 
individual counseling. 'I'he team alsf> has one or more teacher specialists or 
career teachers. I hese are experiences! teachers, subject specialists, who are 
responsihlf* for l(*cturinf< to lar<re groups and who oversee all instruction in a 
;'iven subject. Instructional assistants are teaching; aides who grade papers, 
siiptTvise individual study and field work, and prepare materials and the like, 
iiiey may hi* part-time workers, housewives, student teachers, or other col- 
lege graduates who assist the professional teacher, (’'inally, there are clerks 
who relieve tin* professional staff of routine duties. The basic assumptions 
iindeiiving this organi/ation are that professional teaehers need to be frc^ed 
from routine duties that interfere with tc*aehing; several teachers will have 
more competencies than one teaiher; eooperative |>lanning will produce bet- 
ter teaching: speciali/ed knowledge can be brought to a large group of 
learners at one lime: there can bt* more flexibilitv in grouping: and individual 
coinpeleiicii's of present staff members can be used mori* effeclivelv 

When asst*ssing the value of team teaching for the elementarv sehool and 
the kind of team leaching that is most effective, several questions nee*d to be 
asked: I I Does it provide* for more individiiali/ed instruetion for eaid) child? 
2) Does it provide help for the teacher in working effectivelv with ))Upils? 
.‘D Doi*s it recognize and enhance the professional status of the teaeher? fi Is 
it based upon what we know about learning and does it encourage both in- 
liiilive and logical thinking? o) Does it provide a warm supporting environ- 
ment in which children I’an grow and learn? (>) Does it eiu’mjragc* children to 
establish relati<Miships betvvi*en and aiinmg lit*lds of knowledge and to in- 
tegrate tlu*ir learning? 7 1 Dtu*s it causi* children to behave more creatively 
and bi*come increasingly st*lf-direclive? ID Does it encourage <*hildren to ap- 
plv democratic values to problem solving? 9 1 Does it providt* a stable en- 
vironment for ehildr(*n to grow and learn that is conducive to good mental 
health? 

('.ertainlv clt*rical aids who rt*iieve teachers of the nonteaching tasks, which 
it is estimated often take up 10 percent of their time, would give teachers 
imtre time to individualize instruction. Some schools have solved this prob- 
lem bv hiring a secretarv or clerk on the ratio of one for every five or six 
t(*a(‘hers thus increasing the time a teacher has for planning and teaching. 
If. however, the noiqu'ofessional t>erson is emploved in order that class size 
can be increased, then the first criterion is not met. 

A svstem of team teaching where equallv well-(|ualiried teachers plan to- 

'' Robert AiutiT'ion. ‘Team Teaeliint;." \f.-l Journal < Mar.. l%lt, pp. 52 55. 

.Sv J. 1 lo\<| Trump. .Vcic Diivr lions to (Juatii) J^duration : The Secondary School 
Tomorrow i \Va>liiii^lon. I).(!. : National .\>'- 0 ('iation of Secondary School Principles, a 
Depurlment of the National Kdiication .Association, and Images of the Future 

( \Vashin}*lon. The Association, P)5MI. 
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gether the learning experiences for eliiKlren. detiMinine Miitahle audio-visual 
materials to use. arrange for and selietiule tin* use t»f eoiiununitx res«»ur« es. 
select reading materials, and dist'uss and exaliiate new teaching mt*thod> is the 
form that will help the teacher work more elliM'ti\c‘l\ with his class. \\ hen om* 
or more of the professional nonteaching stall the audio-\ i**iial coiutlinator. 
the librarian, the currit'uhiin assistant or supiT\ i-«»r. the pupil persoiiiu'l ili- 
rector, the nurse, the child ps\ch«»logist or social worker nu*el with tin* 
teaching team at their regular planning meetings, atlilitioiial insights on 
teaching problems can be ac<]uired b\ the teachei**. Some M-hotils ha\e ficed 
an ex})erienced teacher at each grade le\el to help b(*ginning leathern with 
planning, with classroom problems, and with the ijne of 1011111111101 \ and pro- 
fessional services. Other schools pio\ide teaching avsi^laiitn in the n|M*cial 
fiidds of art, music. ph\si(‘al education, and indiisliial aitn who woik with 
grade-h‘vel teaching teams <»r with indixidiial tc.icliern in th<*ir clan-room. A 
teaching team that is comptised of piofe— ional tcachci-. each icsp<nin|hlc f«ii 
the major learnings of the group (»f tdiilditMi conimillcti to hin care. whi» meet 
together as equals with mutual rt^npfrt for each oilier- compctencic-. will 
promote prtifessionalisin much more than an oiL'ani/cd hiciaichx under which 
some tea<'hers are considered sii|N*ri<M to otlici- and when* teaching re-pon- 
sibilitics are not comparabh*. This kiml of team teaching meet- criteria two 
and three. 

Groups of \ar\ing si/e within the -elfcoiitained (la— room aln(( pi oxide 
for the indiviiiiial net'ds of childieti. Ihinging huge giotips of pupil-, pai 
ti(*ularlx elementarv children, together bn Icciiiic-. a motion piitiiie. or a 
telex ision program is conlrarx to all that i- knoxMi about hoxx learning takes 
place. “Goxering groiiiur* in lecture-. oi telling childieii an-xxei- iii-lead of 
letting them discoxer meaning and u-e the to(»l- of iiiqiiirx foi liiidiiig an- 
sxvers, defeats learning. I lu* llexible -chediile of the -i‘lf-conlained cla— loom 
makes it possible for txxo lifth grade teachei-. for example. I(» join their cla— e- 
to hear a \isilor from a foreign coiintrx. g<» «»n a -tudx trip togetliei. or -ee an 
exceptional television program, if the txxo group- are 'tudxing the -anie unit 
and if their progress in the unit cihik ide-. Pupil-teacher planning, hoxxever. 
usuallx results in no two classes being t(»gethei exen when thex aie taught bx 
the same teacher. A motion picture* or iinx (»ther aiidio-x i-iial iiuiterial. if it is 
to be an aid to learning should be u-ed in tlie cla— room for a |Mjr|io-e. It 
should be used because the childn*n ru*ed to -e«* it. I Im*x -lumld know wriiv it 
is being used, xvhat the\ should lo(»k and li-ten for. and the follow-up should 
fo( us upon the understanding, attitude, -kill or interest the film wa- expec ted 
to produce. Films shown in an audiem e situatiem are seldom as effec live as a 
learning aid as a film -h(»xvn as part of the legiilar work, and adecpiate 
follow-up is m(»re difficult. A succession of xarxing -i/ed gremps under dif- 
ferent teachers does not give the eleineiaarx child the stabilit> he needs bjr 
learning. 
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Al llu* junior high level, rore or general eclueation rlasses are sometimes 
taught h\ tw(» or three teachers working as a team in a block of time scheduled 
for two or three hours. Tw<» teachers, an Knglish anil social studies, plan the 
learning experiences for 10 to 60 students and each lakes the responsihilit) for 
teaching his speciality. If a science teacher is added to the team, the si/e of 
the group is increased from }>0 to 00 students and the lime to three hours. A 
common conference period is scheduled ff>r the team whim they plan together. 
Within the block of lime the schedule can be very Ilexible. The Knglish teacher 
may keep the students two hours one day. for example, and not meet them the 
next day; or the whole half day may be used for a study trip. Often when 
teachers have taiiglit one or two years as part of a team and they become 


BLOCK PROGRAMS 


Period 

F.M.l.lSIl 

Teacher 

SOCIAL STUniFS 

Period 

Teacher 

KNCl.Isll SOC. ST. 

SClKM.i; 

1 

(tioiip A 

( *roiip H 

I 

(rlltllp A (rinilp It 

( irmip t ! 

2 

( d'nilp li 

( •roup A 

2 

(•rniip It (•nuip ( ! 

(irniip \ 


'IV.U’lliT 

( ioiiirn’iu'c 

a 

t 

(U'oiipt! (finiipA Ormip It 

1 !nnft‘rrlirt‘ 1 Iniir 

Period 


Elemenfory 

School Schedule 



10 l nit or <!or«* I’lo^raiii 

10 10:10 

10:10 II (2 groups) 

11 11:10 I aiimiap' Artn 

11:10 12 IMivsiral Kdiiration 

12 1 l.iiiicli 

1 I :.*U) 1 ii^iadcil nialli. art. inii'*ir ( '•pi'cial tcarliiT^) 


Junior High School Schedule — Two Groups 


Period 

CORi: 

s(.ii:n< f. art 

Ml SM 

im:. 

M \TII 

ItKFORF. 

M.llOOl. 

Pl.XNMNL I’KRlon 





1 

A 1) 

C 

V 

K i 


B 

2 

A 1) 

It 

c 


E 

F 

3 

It K 

A 


c 

F 

I) 

4 

It K 

0 

A 

V 

C 


S 

C 

F 

It 

A 

0 

E 

6 

C V 


E 

1) 

B 

A 

i 

V 

; 

I) 

It 

1 

A 

C 

'rc.irluTs 

. 2 

; 

1 \ 

1 

1 6 1 

' 7 


skilled in unit teaching and the problems approach, they ask to be alhnvcd to 
teach the group alone. One teacher then has the same group for two or three 
hours. When this happens a teacher may have one core group in the morning 
and another in the afternoon, a total of 50 or 60 pupils instead of the 150 she 
might have in live dilTerenl classes in a departmentalized school. 

Some junior high and upper grade schools have organized into ‘iitlle 
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schools*' within the larpe school. The seventh pra«h‘ nun lie oinani/ed intt> six 
schools, each school t'oinposeil of a ^roiip of oti i‘liil(ii(‘n \\lu» nuot* tof»ether 
tliroii^lioiit the day and are taught h\ a team of three to six teac hers uho work 
together in planning, teaching, anti i^\ahiating theii experiences. Since a plan- 
ning period is necessar\ for team teat'hing. the tt'achi'is »d this .sehotd met*t for 
45 minutes before the beginning t»f the sch«»ol tla\ and ha\e a free perititl 
during llie day. The ct»re teachius wht» keep each gioiip for two hours ha\e 
guidance resjionsibilities for tin* chihirt*n in theii gioiip. 

SUMMARY 

(lurriculum pattt'rns \ar\ from school^ that have a deliiiile piesciibed 
sct»pc and stM|uence. which as'^ure contiiiuit\ ami balance to the program, to 
schools in which teac her'^ ami pupiU an* fiee to •-elei I an\ unit the\ please in 
terms of the neetls and inlere'^l'- of the I'hihlMMi. \l lhi‘ pie^enl lime it seems 
desirable that units be chosrn. as a lesiill of piipil-lea< hm planning, within 
a scope and setpience framework that permitH lle\ibilil\ and eiictmiages 
clnuce. I)ail\ lime schetliiles shouhl als<i be llt*xible ami shouhl bt* planned 
each da\ in terms of the neetU and goals of the |nipiU. In oitler to pio\itle 
a balance in iht* program, it seems wi^* to irichnle in the dail\ scheiliile a 
timt‘ when attention can be fociisecl on tin* development of the •skills that tin* 
child needs in his dailv living, 'rime should aNo be M-hefliileil for the develop- 
ment of a|»preciation of liteiatiire. mii'-ic. and :iil that mav or inav m»t be 
related to the unit of work. .\n analogv might be diawn between a s, bool day 
and the evervdav life of an indiv idual, .lu^t as a man i- engaged in aiMn c iipa- 
tion that consumes a large portion of his dav. '•o is the child engaged in a unit 
of work. Iliit the man has other interests and activities that mav be completely 
unrelated to his job. He enjo.s thewr avocatioiial expeiiem es and piolits from 
them. He mav spend much time learning to plav g.df. to diive a » ar. or to sing. 
He attends concerl.s. listens to the radio, reads his new*.papei. or att.*nds a ball 
game. So mav the child have needs and interests unrelated to the unit for 
which lime mu.sl be provhled in the dailv srbedule. 
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TEACHING THE IM I’ 


Tnit tearliin^ h pmhaliU tlir m(»st iilt la^k tliat tlir i*lriii(Milar\ m IkmiI 
IfaclnT prrfnriiis; it is also tin* inoM it^wanliii;!. It rnpiiri's *»{ i|i:» ||•al•||t‘|' 
initiative, imagination, resoiirrefiilnrss. or^ani/ational aliilitx. patiriicr. an 
understuiulin^ of cliildren and how tlie\ li'arn. a >onnd ha^ic philo>op|i\. an 
insight into <'ontem|)<irar\ sorial prolileniH. and a depth and hreadth of 
knowledge in man\ snhjerl fields, as well skills in arts and eiafts. Tor the 
ehihlren. the unit also proxiile** tin* most interest ini! and stimiil.it in;! iietixities 
of the day. It is heeaiise their inteiest is so w tapped up in unit ai'ti\ities, and 
heeanse this interest spills over and ;!i\e- impetus to the learnin;! of skills ami 
appreeiations in the other periods td the dav. that p.irenls sometimes think 
the unit absorbs too mneh time oi that the unit is the whole of a srhoors 
pro;£rum. 

Vl’hether the unit of work all or onlv a pait of the dav. it is tin* eore of 
the eurrii'iiliim and provides tiu* inle;!ralive expeiiem es that fiive meanin;! to 
many of the skills, helps the ( hild understand the wi>ild in whieb he lives, and 
"ive.s him soeiali/in;: experiences so that he learn** to work and live with otlnns 
demoerati(*allv. (larefullv ehos<*n. initiated, ami dt'velopetl in teniis of the 
personabsoeial needs of bovs and ;!iils. it pri»vides rieli opportimitii's for 
children to satisfv their innate diives and to deveb»p the nndeistamlin;!s. 
values, and skills neeileil todav bv demiM ratie eiti/ens. 

Part II describes bow a iifiit of work i** eliosrn. initiated, developed, and 
culminated. Specific chajiters deal with vari«ms unit activities resraieh. 
problem solvinp, dramatic* plav. and construc tion. Othc*r chaptc*rs shciw how 
tlirough unit activities bovs and ;:irls develop apprec iation of beaut v in na- 
ture. literature, art and inu‘'ic. and express ihc-ir c-mofions and feelin;!s 
aeatheticallv through various mediums. d(*velop and us.* the* skills of eom- 
municalion and roni|>utation. grow in their understandings <,f mm ia| and 
scientific concepts and in their abilitv to draw generali/ations. and learn the 
skill® needed to work and live together democrat ic’ally. 





THE UNIT OF WORK 

DEFINITION OF A UNIT 

A unit^ or a unit of uork, ran hr ttrfinnl as a purfK/srful Irarninf^ rxitrrirnrr 
focused upon some socially sifinifirant umlrrsfandiNf: ' that uill modify the 
behavior of the learner and rnahle him to adjust to a life situation more 
effectively. 

Like many words in eduralion, ihc term “unit’ lias firm used to mean 
many different things. Teachers sometimes mistakf*nlv speak of units wlim 
they mean blocks of subjec t matter, a topic to be studic'd. a c hapter out of a 
book, or a project that the children undertake, ('.urriciilum writers have 
identified and explained different kinds of units: traditional and functional 

* Socially significant understandings a** U‘»ed in thi** rhaptfr n*frr to tlie learnings, 
described in CbapteM 1 and 3, that children must achieve in ordrr to ad|ii<*t efffctivel) 
to life situations. 

Photograph Courtesy of Milwaukee Public School**. 
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.HulijfTt-mattrr units, rrntrr-of-intcrrst units, units of adaptation, possildr 
rhild-exprrirnrr units, inirnrdiate rhild'rxprrirnir units. artivit\ units, and 
procrss units. 1'hf'st*. in turn, huvr hern sulidividrd and furthrr dillrrentialrd. 
Sinitli. StanlrVi, and Sliorrs. for (‘xaniplt*. <li\idf* proi ess units, that is. units 
in which the thinking process is llie central factor, into units of discover) and 
verification, norniutive units, and units of criticism. Suhject-matter units the\ 
separate into units of adaptation and survey units. Otto states that there are 
four kinds of suhject-matter units: topical. generalizati<m, sur\e\. and proh- 
lent. Kuch writer seems to have an individual classificati^m s\stem and his 
own nomenclature for the units lie <lescrihes.“ 

1'hese attempts to dillerentiate between t\pes of units scimu to ha\e little 
practical valiii* for the classroom teacher and confuse rather than clarif\ the 
intNining of a unit, .lames A. Michem*r and Harold \I. Long rcachtul the con- 
clusion in DKt, after surve\ing the literature dt^aling with social studies units, 
that most writers, although using dilferent names, agrei'd that a unit, "whether 
for teacher or student, is an organi/ation of information and activitii^s focused 
upon the developm<*nt of some significant undtTstanding. attitmh*. or apprecia- 
tion whic h w ill niodif) litdiai ior.*' 

All units, if tlu‘\ an* to he of value to the l(*arn(*r and m(*et his pei'^onal- 
social nc<*ds, must he suhjc*ct-matte*r unit^, experience units, process units. 
activit\ units, c*c*nter-of-intc*rest units, and units of aclaptaticm. As VVilliam 
Ihirtcm points out, the contrast hciween the suhjc*ct-matti*r and the* c‘\pt*ri(*ncr 
approach is not an antagonistic one*, hut one* of i*mphasis.* All units must c'on- 
lain suhjc*i-l niattc*r, utilize* activities, and provide* e\pt*ric*nc‘c*s. Hoth the* siih- 
jc*cl matter and the activilic*s must he seh*ct<‘d in tc*rms of the* intc*rc*sts. needs, 
and purposc*s of chilclrc*n: the* outcome must he a nioditication of the hc'hav ior 
of the* le*arnc*rs in te*rms of significant unde*rstauding>. attitudes, and skills. 
The* "e*ithe*r-or*' tv pc* of thinking, whic'h prcMlucT> a dic hotoinv hcluccn subject 
matte*!' and e*\pe*ric*nce units, should he* av<dde*d. fhe important elt*mc*nt in the 
unit is the de*gre*e to which it is hase*cl on sociallv elesirahle pupil piirpose*s and 
comhiiu*s "suhje*cl-matte*r and e\periene-e* in a wav valuable to the* le*arner*‘; 
that is, aids him in continuouslv inte*giating his he*hav ior.'' Acc'ordinglv , a 

'■* K«»r uii<l of unit", mv H. OlliancI Siiiitlu \\ illiatn O. Stanli'v. and 

J. liailau Slmifs. F undamvntah < 1 / (’urnruhini limldinfi (Now ^nrk: Harcoiirt. hiari* & 
Worlti. iH\o, Fritiriidrs ot F.lrmfniar\ Ediiration ( Iloh, Rm**- 

liar! and Vt in>!i»n. ; W illiam II. Kiirton. Thv (iiiiduurf of l.rarninf: trtiritirs cN<*\v 

^ork: Appl«*!oii-('.eiUiii>-(irof(>, llolli> ila-wrll and Doak (lamphrll. (.urrinihim 

ifrrrlofont'nt (Now A«»rk: Aiiifriraii M«»ok. ; J. (ialni Sa>lor and William \li*xand*‘r. 

('urricu/utn I'liviunifi (Now Aork: Holt, Kiiudiart and W in*'lon. PJ.it); J. MurrAv. and 
|)<»iii> M. Lm*. Thr (.hild and His ( urricuhim iNoi* York: .\ppli*lon*(!i'nliir\-( iroft**. 1%0>. 

■* Thr / nit in thv Sorial Studivs (Harvard Work'*hop StTU**' No. 1 : (iambrid^r: Harvard 
(rradiiate* Sdiool of Kdiication. HMO), p. 1. 

* “Implii’ations for Organi/ation of Instriiclion and Inslriictional Adjiinrl^.'* in I.varn- 
inf! and instruction (Koriv-nintli A car book of llio National Nudely for the Sludv oi Edu- 
cation: (dneago: t nivcr>itv of (ihicago. 19.i(H. Ft. 1. p. 218. 

' ibid., p. 2F). 
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I'liapter out of a book, a block of content, or a topic to be studied is not a unit 
if tlie purpose is inereb the ui'(|uisition of iiiforntalion and if it iloi's not 
inoclif) or irMjll in an aclaptation nf priM>nalit\ . \»»r do “IVis'* and 

I lu‘ (dri'us ill tlunnsrKos |iro\idr siiltirirni *»ot'iall\ >i^iiili('ant r\|M*riiMnvs 
lo juslif\ lln*ir inrlu^ion as .^I'parati* units <»f work. '‘National llolida\s** and 
I'ainoiis IVojilt* would hardU (jiialifx as uiiil** of work, for lunthri has a 
focus that Would »i\r unit\ to the r\j»ci icncc- of childirii. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A UNIT 


So |)o|)ular has llu* term "unit * heronie tliat tiwicheiH ha\e iimmI it looseK to 
descrihe aii\ and all kimis of leachinf: leainiii^ ••iluations. it would Im‘ hel|iful 
in n^soKin^ the confusion tliat has resulted from this |iiactice if educators 
Wfiuld n*s|rict the use <if lli<* term to an oi^ani/ation td learning (‘Xpei ieiiccs 
that has the following charaettu istics. 

IT POSSESSES COHESION OR WHOLENESS 

lU \er\ definition a unit muM jiosKesi^ cohesi\em's»,. uiiitx, or wholeness. It 
must he compile in itself and not dependent upon othei units fm its sliiictiiie. 
although teachers and pupils will draw upon knowledL’t*. skills, and \ allies 
dc\t*loped during' the s|ud\ of previous units and will lind leads to new units 
in the (jiiestions children ask that are hevond the scope of the unit tluui hein;^ 
sludiul. These (piestions often prove ha/aidoijs |i» a new teachei who allows 
the ^roiip to wander off on all the inteie'^tiiig hv paths and does not help the 
children see the need of kei'pin;' the unit fociisetl on the a^ieed iipon ;!oal oi 
purpose so that soeiallv ilesiiahle umlerstandiiif's, attitudi*s, and skills are de- 
\elop(*d. 

riu* unifvin}: faitor in arv unit i*^ the basic problem oi ;!oal around which 
tin* unit is organized. Kverv aclivitv. whether i anieil on bv the ffnujp oi bv an 
individual, is an inlepral part of the whole and contributes to the "on^'oin;:- 
ness“ of the unit the achievement of the "oal. The onlv activities and subject 
matter that should be included in the unit are thus those that help pupils attain 
thtur "oal. 

IT IS BASED UPON THE PERSONAL-SOCIAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 

\ccordin" to the definition on pajr^- ofk needs are the desires and wants, 
plus the lacks and inaderpun ies that are expressed in the inteiaf tifiii between 
an individual and his social environment. Thev are always personal and social. 
Thev may arise from a somatic tension <»r a psveholotrir al drive, but the form 
they take is determined largelv b> the oulture in which the imiividual lives. 
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In planning' a unit with a particular group of children, a teacher must under- 
-tarid their diverse social and economic liuckground.s and the pressures that so- 
ciety puts upon thefn. lie must know the units the\ have previous!) experienced, 
their stren;!ths and weaknesses in work skills, what prejmlices and biases exist 
in th(* group, the interests and (‘oncrerns of the children, and their maturational 
level. Although the scope defines general neefis and gives the teacher guide 
lines for secung that units arc comprehensive, significant, and balanced, he still 
must make an anaUsis of the need.s fif his partic ular group and of individual 
children within the group in order that he may guide the learning experiences 
to meet these particular needs. 

The felt net>ds of tiu! children are the motivating factors that c‘arry the unit 
forward, but the teacher, with his insight into the lac‘ks and inadecjuacies of 
the group for meeting life situations as tlie> arise, helps the children plan and 
guide's the* learning so that desirable understandings, attitudes, and skills are 
d(*\(‘l<»ped. As seirm* in'eels are m<*t, new ones eim*rg<‘. \\ Iumi cliildren see the 
piirpftsi' of an activit) in terms of the'ir needs and tht' accepted goal of the 
grmip, interest is high and greater learning takes place. 

IT CUTS ACROSS SUBJECT LINES 

I nits in the elementar) school program frecpiently are referred to as 
‘■.social studies'' units because of their emphasis on socially significant content. 
1Tiis is often a caust* of confusion regarding units and unit teac hing. While it 
is true that bc'caiise of the hc’a\\ focus upon basic concepts and generali/ations 
drawn fr<»m the \arious .s<»cial .scienc'cs, the unit replaces the social .studies 
as a separate school subject, it does !i<»t mean that the unit utilizes onl\ social 
stiidic's content. The unit forms the core of the elementary curric'ulum, and 
materials arc* drawn from any subject field that will help the learner achie\e 
his purpose, satisfy his need, or solve his |)roblem. Few’ problems and few 
needs are rc'specters of subjec t-matter boundaries. Such lines were drawn by 
scholars for the purpose of c lassifxing knowledge, but life situations seldom 
fall within these artificial boundaries. (lonsecpientU in any unit, children will 
draw u|)oii scicuic'e. arithmetic, the social studies, art. music, the language 
arts, industrial arts, home arts, and other fields. For this rea.son the unit is 
sometinu's called tlie intvitratcd unit, 'fhis, too. is incorrect for what is meant 
is the fusion of subject matter as part of the integrating experience that the 
unit proxidc's. Integration within the learner is easier when he understands the 
purpose of an activitx, the interrelatedness of subject matter, and how it relates 
to his need. 

Hecaii.*ie of the nature of unit teaching it would be impossible for teachers 
to have science units, social studies units, or language arts units in process 
simultaneousix. The unit of work rightly encompasses all of these, not simply 
the social studies. 
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IT IS BASED UPON THE MODERN CONCEPT OF HOW LEARNING 
TAKES PLACE « 


The unit is the most .sitisfii<'tor\ ua\ of or^ani/iiig rLis^rooin artixities he- 
cause it is based iijion xxliat xxe know about tin* learning pion^'^s. Siiici* the 
unit begins with the desire of tin* learner to acbiext* some |iiir|)o«*e tu' •^alisfx 
some need, the learning that take** place during* a unit <d work is piiiposi\«* 
and therefore mon* efl<*eti\e. I nder the guidance id the teachiM'. tin* rhildrt‘ii 
set up a common fioal and all actixitit*** focu- upon the achiex einent of that 
goal. Motivation is thus hi^h. sinn* tin* childien M*e the pui)»osi* id xxbat thex 
are doing and are eager to ac piiie the iindci landing*-, -kill**, and xalue** 
necessarx to a<-hiexe tln*ir goal. K\lrin'*ic inotixating dex ices. '*ui h as thii'at**. 
grades, and rexxards. an* seldom, if exer. needed when the unit i** goal- 
cenl(*red. 

1 he unit also overcomes the diilicultie** id fiagmeiited li'aiiiings cluiiar- 
ti'fistic of the old assign-studx -lerite method of dailx le‘**-on'* bx its organi/.a 
tinn of subj4‘ct matter and aitixitie** into a coht‘si\r xxhole. Since childien 
must e\|K*rieiic(* in order to learn, the unit p’oxides oppoitunitie** for them 
to do. not mereix h*arn about, tilings, to analx/e ))ioblems. to carix on le- 
search, to experiment, to collect data, ainl to artixe at theii own answers and 
generalizations. 

In a unit of xxork. each child is gix(*ii an opportuiiitx to broaden and 
deepen his learning through a xarietx of actixitie*^ and mateii.ils that aie 
suited to the indixidual diflereiices of tin* childien in the gioiip and that 
challenge* (*ach accorriing to his abilitx and matin .itional dex elopment. (!en- 
li*red on lib* situations, the* unit hi*lps the child to '*ee relationships between 
xxhal he learns in school and outside '•clmol. Mmcoxci. bccuij'*e the whole 
chihl responds to the total situation, unit teaching is as mm li ciuiciuned with 
the attitudes, appreciations, xxork habit**, '•kill**, and intciest** the child is 
d<*\ eloping as with his inl<*lle‘tual piogre-s. 

IT REQUIRES A LARGE BLOCK OF TIME 

Tnit teaching requires a larger bbn k of time than a ree itatiori period. 
Children need time to “do," to baxe meaningful expeiieme. and to d«*x**lop 
socially significant understandings. 'I he amount of time gix«*n to the unit 
varies, according to the job to be done, from an hour to the entire scluiol dax. 

Although most teachers prefer to start the dax with the unit, it can be 
taught any time during the dax. In manx m Imob it is nece-s.-ux ic, baxe some 
classes within the scho<d working on their units the first thing in the morning, 
others from recess until noon, while still others b*ax* the unit until early or 

"See Chapter 2 for a (J«lailnl di-ru-Hin nf lejrnin|£ an»l ii^ irnpliraliorm for iiriil 
teaching. 
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late aflrmoon. This kind of schedule iiiukes it possible for equipment to he 
shared and for hooks and lihrarv faeilities to he umhI more ud\anta^'eousI\ . 

Muildin^' harhors or farms or markets takes time, (ihildren must plan, do 
their eoristriietion. evaluate, (hiiiifr on studv trips. \\orkiii<r in eommittees. 
readirif^ in tlie lilirary, making a mural, or pla\in^ a dramatic role also takes 
tiim*. A period of an hour to an hour and a half is all too short for man\ of 
the activities included in a unit. .Some activities a studv trip, for example, 
urdess in tin* nei^hlMirliood rnav take all or most of the school day. 

l ime. too. must he allowed for the d(*velopm(Mit of basic concepts and 
generali/.ations. (ihildren nee<l time to deepen and broaden their understand’ 
in^ through many varied expi^riences. for corwepts and ^enerali/ati<ms are 
best learned through a variety of lAperiences ratluT than throii^rh nqietitioiis 
practice. In fact, onlv throu^di a varietv of experiences can chihlriMi learn 
tin* danger of ^(‘iierali/in^ from one tAperiment or observation. 

Not onlv slniuld th(‘ unit allow ample time for a (diild to have manv ex- 
periences that help him urnlerstand the concepts and generalizations on which 
the unit is focused, but it should also provide a sullicif^nt numbt^r of expiM'ii'ncf's 
so that his ^<Mierali/ed insights are constantiv ^rowin^^ bein^ modili(*d. and 
ch(*cked. (ihihlren als<i lu'ed to have manv <ipportuniti(‘s to appiv their ^gen- 
eralizations. W h<‘th<‘r <»r not a child understands the meaning of a concept 
can be leste<l onlv bv obsiMvin^ the use he makes id it in discus>ion. writing, 
dramatic plav, or construction. 

It seems laMter, too. that voung children be given tinu* to devidop a de(q>t‘r 
understanding of out* cidture or one process than t(» learn a little about manv. 
most of which learning is forgf>tttMi in a ri*lati\f*lv short time. For tht*st‘ 
reasons, in sclmols whme onlv a part of the dav is devot(‘d to the unit, it mav 
be better for tin* children to studv onlv two or tlirtr units during the coursi* 
of a sclmol vear. If manv rich experiemes ami a varietv of aclivilie> are in- 
cimb'd in the unit so that adequate learning takes place, it will probablv la* 
impossible to complete a unit sati**fac’torilv in b'ss than ten or twelve W(‘eks 
and some units mav lake even longer. In sehools where the whole (lav's work 
focuses on the unit, more units can probablv be ineliided in the v ear's program. 
Whether to us(* part of the dav and several W('(*ks or a whole dav and a 
shorttM' linu* is a matter for individual sehools to decide. Ib^gardless of the 
decision, a sullieienl block of lime must be allotted t(» insure a rich ex- 
perience. 

IT IS LIFE-CENTERED 

F.verv elVtuT is made in unit teaching to asstudale learning w ith life as it is 
being lived tinlav. The experiences provided should be im|)ortant and au- 
thentic samples of nunlern living. Care needs to be taken, of course, that eon- 
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cepts are not too complioated for youn" minds, that too many new ideas arc 
not c rowded into any one experience. 

1 he community furnishes a laboratory that eliildren can explore and from 
which they can get many firsthand experiences. Actual ol»jects are made a part 
of the classroom enviromnc'iit : construction and dramatic plav deepcMi under- 
standings. A child who flic*s his airplane filled with perishable cargo from 
the airport built on the classroom floor to a '^distant citv * gains knowIcMlge 
of the inter(le|)endence of the world and the wa\s in which the* airplane has 
revolutionized modern life, a knowledge that ni» amount of reading ahme 
would have given him. As the children play the ndcs c»f pilot, control lower 



C«)ijrloy of Miiiilrrf’y, (iulifornia, l*ijl)lir .ScIiooIh 
There is much to sec ami hear on a trip to the harbor. 


operator, s«'rvife attciulanls. and weather oliM-rver they also learn authentir 
eoncepts and frain understandiii}.' of the WDrk of the men who make n\inj{ 
safe and of the rules tliat repulatir llif-'lit at the airport ami on the airways. 
For children who are imt near an airport, trains or triiiks rather than air- 
planes ran he used to develop the same understand inp of inlerdi pemlem e. 

'I'he study of simple handieraft eultiires. whether they are rontem|iorary 
or past, near at hand or far away, ran also he life-renli‘red. I«» include only 
units in whi<h children ran ha\e (ir-tharul experiemes in the community 
Would not prepare them for wf)rld » itizenship or In-Ip them umlerstaml other 
cultures. To appreciate people who differ, chihlren have to c<in*«lruct their 
way of life and live as they do. Through reenacliiif? anv simi)le culture, a 
child gains an understanding of the similarities and ilifferences that exist 
among all peoples, recognizes the influence »)f physital environment up«)n 
the ways in which men meet their basic m-cds, understands howr men have 
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Ifvirtirrl l(» rontrol and adjust to their environment, and grains empathy for the 
people whose eniture he experienees. 

IT UTILIZES THE NORMAL DRIVES OF CHILDREN 

(^rowtli potenlialities of eiiildreii are realized in unit teaehin^ through the 
piirpostdul iitili/ation of siieh natural drivo as the dt^sire to satisK euriositx : 
to he ph>sirally aetive: to munipulate and eonstruet: to reenact what they 
see, hear, <ir learn \irariousl>: to identify themselves witli the prohltMUs. 
interests, and acli\ities of those in whom they are interi'sti'd : to create: and 
to share with others throu;zh oral and wriltt^n t'xprc^sidu or through tiu* 
mediums of art, music, <ir rhythms. Throu«;h the utilization of thcM^ natural 
driv<‘s, real learning takt‘s pla(*<*. A primary need of cliildli(»od is dtMiied in 
a passive classroom, in which acti\itit*s are limitiMl t<» seat work and study - 
recitation activities and in which (diildren luue little opportunit\ to experi- 
ment and acti\ely |)artici|Kit(' in worthwhih* af‘li\ities. 

IT TAKES INTO ACCOUNT THE MATURATIONAL LEVEL OF THE PUPILS 

Not only has resean h f^iveii us new insiglit <in how learning takes place; 
si’ientilic studies on growth and development and on the intenxsts and mvds 
of chihtren at various stages of maturation furnish a guide for the selection 
of the units to he studied and the experiences to he includ(*d at dilTerent 
grade h'vels. Numerous nvsearch stu<iie.s, for (*\ampli*. have' shown that tiim* 
concepts in rtdation to chronology. historic*al dates, and the stMpience of hap- 
penings in the past are little understood hy tdt'inentary scIumiI children.' 
Tnits depending solely upon chronology, therefore, would not he included in 
th(* program of the primary or intermediate grades, hut would he left until 
later, when tin* learner has sudicient mental maturity to understand them. 

|{('search also has pointed out that much of what has heen taught in the 
(deinentary school sot'ial studies program has heen aho\e the heads of chil- 
dren or unrelated t«» their interests. Since it is important that children de\elop 
ait undmstanding of the world in which they li\e, **the prohlem," Arthur 
Jersild says, "hecomes one of scaling to size the ideas and concepts that go 
into tlu‘ Sitcial studies curriculum and of harnessing these to project'* tlial 
have ineaiMng in the e\eryday li\es of children.”'' This, we helie\e. can best 
he accomplished through the unit organization, which focuses on genuine 
pur|toses of children. 

M’Tvilfrirk Pi**lcr. "How Time ( oiirepis .Are DexelttpiMl hy C'hi!»lrt*n,” Educational 
Methods, \\ «No\.. 107 112; Ralph I*re*lnii. "ImpliiMlioii'* of (!hihlri‘n''i ('.nn- 

reprs of Tiiee .iiui Spiicc." 7'hr Soci-d Studies, \\\\ I <Ma\. lOLiJ. 210 21'>: ami Knpple 

Frietlman. "The lo«»wlh of T’ime C’oiieepts.” Soititf Education, \ HI ijaii.. 19tt>. 29- 
31; see aNo C.hapter 7, 

'* Child Deve'ofunent and the Curriculum iNew York: Bureau of Piihlioation^, Teacher* 
('.ollep'. (loliimhia t ni\ersit>, 19tht. p. 11.^. 
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IT EMPHASIZES PROBLEM SOLVING'* 

I he unit of work provide^ ni;m\ oppurtunilit'** foi chililitMi to in it*- 

Hective tlnni^ht or prohltMii soUin;;^ |t Jy, jn tli,. Miimion of piohliMio that 
are ineaniiiirful and of ^(‘inline ronrern to the rhildien that nioti\ation is 
found, lircause tin* intt'i e^t span of elemental \ . and paitieulaiN )ii imar\. 
ehildn*n i^ of ^horl duration, tin* unit will < onsi«.| nf man\ related piiddt‘in> 
prohh'ins that ran he soUed in a rt*lati\<‘l\ shmi tinn* riitln*i than laip* 
pndih'in.s with their suhpIo|llem^. as is true of units at tin* si*r«unl.ir\ li*\i*l 
or in the upp(*r ^radt*s. I*,aeh piohl(‘tn. how«*\er. must he of eoneern t«» snim* m 
ail inemhers of the ela'is. | hi* soliition should invoke all the step?* of le- 
(li*eli\(* thinking anal\/in^: st‘ttin<: up hvpollieses; ^atheiiii^ data thionj:h 
lihrarv ri*seareh. olKi'ivation. or e\p(‘iimenl.ition : ot^ani/in^ and \erif\in;: 
data: drawing: roneliisioiis: and aelin^ upon |ln*m. Tin* piohlem ma\ he 
a simple one. such as how to )iut the wlieeU on a tiink oi wln*i(* and how 
to fasten the mast on a ship sn that it will lemain upii^lit: oi a moie diiln iilt 
oin* such as how to |ilant a ^ard(*n or ronstiin i a glider so it will Ik. 

IT PROVIDES OPPORTUNITY FOR THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CHILD 

H(*eause the unit provides oppoitiinitv for i hildM*M to woik in small or 
lar«ze groups as tln*\ ^Mther infoi mation. maiiipidatf* and eonsiiiiel. share 
tln*ir findings, and en^afrt* in diamatii* plav. rhildien l(*ain to roopeiate. to 
assume responsihilitv . to anepl eiitirism. to lake initiative, and to he eoiii- 
teous toward and thou^ihtful of others. I he soc ial learning's fitnu a unit 
of work are as important as the intelle* tiial learnin;!s and taki* plare simiil- 
laneoiisk. sirn <■ the ehild reac ts as a whole t«» the total eiiv ii onmeiit. 'ITie 
unit provides the kind of situation in the elmn-ntaiv srhool tli.it ('•. Max 
W in^oi has deserihi*d as best for soc ial learning', “•me in whirh a ehild lives 
and werrks in a stable social firoiip in whi< h he finds a ^.reiire jrlac e. in wlii* h 
he en^^i^'es in activities wide h an* of rii<*ariin^' and iinpmtaiiee to him. and in 
which he i.s able to make wf»rthwhih* contrihiitions to the wc.rk of his firoiip 
and to recei\e recognition for his eontrihiitions. 

IT IS PLANNED COOPERATIVELY BY TEACHER AND PUPILS 

Through the unit <»f work children learn c-oopeiation in planning and 
achieving their objectives. During the ccnjrse of a unit, children have cori- 

“Sc-c* CliaplcT 8 fur a fuller areouni «•! pruhlem MiUinn in unit leac Innj;. 

'•'“Implications for Impmxinr: tnsiriiclioii hi the I pper Klemen!ar> (ira.les/’ in ham- 
ing and Instnution i Forlv-mnlli ) earhook of the* National ?^'Meiy tor ihc- Sliicjy of Kd,,. 
cation; Chicago: I nivc^rsily c»f (!hicagc» Presi.. p. 2'W. 
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tiniJoiis o|i|Mirturiiti<*s In rnakr rhnife>. to rrsnivr dilTfrencrs, to a<rcpl their 
share of the uork of the ^roup, to uerc?pt tasks voluiitariU . and to he re- 
spotisihle for earrviri^ them out to the best of their ahilit\. (»roup planning 
under the direction of the teacher is done in e\(*ry |)hase of unit teaching. 
'I'he selection of iIh* unit itself ma\ or may not he the result of pupil-teacher 
planning, depending upon the curriculum pattern followed in the school. 
Ihit, even if the; unit is IImmI h\ a defiiHTd scope and secpieiice pattern, pupil- 
tf'aciiei |)lanning enters into every phase of the teaching-learning situatiem - 


GROUP 2 
Starts 



GROUP 3 
Starts 


GROUP 1 
Finishes 


defining the prohlem or goal, formulating the ohjei'tives. stating what the 
childriMi want to know, deciding upon the acti\ities and the method of work, 
and e\aluating what has heen achieved, the success of an acti\it\ or project, 
and the progress made h\ each child. 

Kai h class will take its own path through an\ large unit chosen. This is as 
it should he. 'fhere are maii\ paths through ever\ unit of W(»rk that eii- 
t'ompasses a wide area: each path is \aluahle as it draws upon all the possible 
information intrinsic in a unit. For example, in a unit centering about trans- 
portation. one (dass de\elo|nng this unit might start its study through interest 
in the changes in means of transportation that had come about through the 
years and what has brought these changes about: another class might start 
the unit through an interest in water routes of the world; still another might 
concentrate on air travel. All would incorporate much useful and valuable 
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information about trans|Mirtati(in that niighi o\c*rlap man\ phases 
b\ other classes, but wouhl not be iiltMitical. Ml Wduhl iit»l gather the same 
in[ormatit>n. but each group wouhl ha\e li‘ainc«l maii\ \aliiable things ab«Mit 
transportation. (Ie\ eloped \\a\s of woiking together, and earriiMl on man\ 
industrial arts pnu esscs of concieti* \ahje t«» tlif'in as the\ followtMl tln‘ dri\iiig 
interest of their own {larticular group, riie follnuing chart illustiates this 
concept. 

I he S(pjare rt^pri'sc'iits the t(»tal po*.^iblc dt*\cloprn(*ntal expciicncc'* that 
would ln‘ a\ailable to the «la**s sttid\ing this unit. Ilic paths drawn within 
the s(]uare indicate tin* axcniies that might bi* follnwed b\ three diileient 
groups. Kach one might have started at a ditlenait point in the stiid\. I he 
classes pursued dilb'it'iit lines as ||n'\ pr«iceedt‘d. There wonid be aic.is in 
which lhe\ widtMied and (‘\pand(‘<l their infoimation .ind expeiieiiee. I here 
w ill some of the total p«is«.iblf‘ expeiit'iiees that none max have exploied. 
I here are |>ortions that <i\erlap. so that the thii'e classes in sonn* phases haxt* 
gained relatixeix tlu‘ same knowledgt* and liavi* had similar expei ienees. It 
would not b(* |)ossible. or cxpeetiMl. that an\ gioiip eairving on a stiidx of 
transportation would leain all that could bi* hviined about tin* iMitire subjiM t. 
Ml groups, however, will h.ive had a ri* h. well-oig.mi/ed. eompri’heiisivi’. ami 
sociallv signifi<’ant experii'iice even though the expern'necs have not been 
identi<'al nor hav<‘ the grtnips covckmI tin* same giound. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF UNIT TEACHING 

The organization t»f learning ^•xperience<^ inli» units has m.inv advantagf*s. 
It seems logical, if the unit is the best nielliod thus fai disi oveied for oiganix- 
iiig teaching-learning situalio?is. that the eliaiaelei isties which distinguish a 
unit must also point to tin* advantages of unit teai hing over otlnu teaching- 
learning situations. Tln*se advantages. h<»v\ever. max iicimI fnither < laiifn a- 
tion in order that U-achers will be cogni/ant i»f them ami will nnderstand 
better the importance of unit teai hing in the c|em«*ntarv school piogiani. 

IT PROVIDES FOR THE INTERRELATEDNESS OF SUBJECT MATTER 

The advantage of ilrawing u|Mm subject matter from all lields is at «»nce 
apparent. The studv of hi^torv. for example, has little real meaning without 
an understanding of its relationship to geograpliv. I he historv of ail pei»p|es 
has been strongly influenced bv tin* toj»ographv and climate of their land, and 
one subject cannot be taught in anv ^•f^eetive wav witliout an understanding 
of the other. The westward movement was a liistoriMil event, but the vic issi- 
tudes, the successes, the paths ( hf»seri. the trading posts established, tin- 
danger of the treks were all part and parcel cd the geographv ^>f the 1 nited 
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Stairs. Thr lifi; livfrri hy people in all parts of the world is rooted in the 
"ro;jrapliir rii\ ironrnrnt in whirli th«?y live. 

'riir art, tlir niusir, the daiire, the worship of peoples cannot he separated 
from their setting's, wht;ther they are Indians or pioneers or hifihU civilized 
mo(h*in peoples, lienee no one ran understand and appreciate the culture of 
a p(*ople unle->M he knows something of their art, their music, and the other 
tiling's tliey \ahie and prize. 

.S(‘ienee is an integral part of the life of all people. The fauna and flora 
of a r<‘^ion determine what people eat, what they wear, and the material 
they use for elothin;' and shelter. 'I’he dis«*«)veries of science are intrinsically 
interwoven into siieh history-making epochs as war and exploration. Air 
transportati<in demands knowledge of weathcT. Water power rre((uetitly 
determines the location nf cities. The distrihution of the inimTal resources 
of the worhl, the ;:reat food-raising an*as. tin* waterways, the land harriers, 
all havi* vital implications in the field of scii*nce, f^eo^raphy. history, and 
economics. 'I'lu'se <*annot he scparat<*d from each other if the true and com- 
plete stor\ is to he told. 

Into a unit of work is drawn all «>f tin* subject malliu* that pertains to the 
iinderslamlin^ of a people, a process, a prohlem, I pon tlje maturity of the 
children, the wisdom and knowledge of the teacluT, and the usahle material 
availahic hir these <‘hildrefi will d<*pend the dt'gref* to which the possible un- 
<lerstan<lin^s are <*\plorcd hy the members of tin* proup as they develop any 
unit of work. 

IT SATISFIES THE INNATE DRIVES OF CHILDREN 

Another si^nilicant value in organizing learning experiem es into a unit of 
work is tilt* fact that the natural drives of childnMi an* utilized as a vital 
motivating factor hu* <*\pcrienccs. These drives in children are. of course, 
interrelated, and it is sonu*times diflicult to know which drive has motivated 
them to a particular behavior. Is a <’hild motivatt*d hy the drive to he active 
or lt» «’reale v\hen he tiances or makes an airplane? Or is it the urge to con- 
.strmi that motivates him? Just as the drives are interrelated because the 
child is a total organism, so one activity may satisfy several of his drive.s. 

77ie </r/re to hr arfivr: Perhaps the most evi«lent drive of a child is his 
ilesire to he active. T his drive has been repressed and inhibited in an educa- 
tional situation in which the "good** child is the one who sits still, doe^ little 
S4|uirming. and is permitted to engage only in small-muscle activities as he 
writes ov reads. TTie desire to move about, do something, experiment, be 
active, and use large muscles is a drive that by its very nature is a hard one 
to suppress. 

In a school where a unit of work is organized, the teacher may capitalize 
on this natural drive for physical activity by putting the desire for activity 
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to good use. He uses the drive to bring about learnings that arc not possible 
where physical activity is prohibited eveept on the playground. During a 
unit of work children ha\e an o))portunit> to nu»\e about in the elassrooin 
as they carry out plans they have made. They work biisiU at putting to 
use for their own purposes the inateriaU the teacher has provided. 'I'lu'y 
gather the material they need rather than have it “passed out'* t«» them. At 
the close of the period they put materials iiwiis and ( lean u|» the ro«»ni b»r other 
types of work that will go on later. 



Courtesy of (Jaliforniu .Sl.ile hopiirliin iil of ^.^JlM•.llioll 

We each wanted to make an airfdane. 


The drive to manipulate and ron%trurl: rliil.In n an- physirally nrliv.- 

in a dassroom they put into ..peration an..thrr .Irive. whi. li is to inanipulalo 
and construct. Piling things together, making s.nii.lhing to ii.se. poiin.ling 
nails into hoards, using material to make a tent, muling win-els and axles on 
boxes, putting two boards together to make an airplane are all activities that 
everyone has seen voung children do without direction as they respomi to this 
innate urge to manipulate and construct. In a unit of work thi ■ drive is directed 
and put to work as a motivating force to prepare materials to be used. lo 
make an object, large or small, that is somewhat authentiry lose observation 
of the object is necessary. Many problems must lie solved to make the thing 
work” Tools must be used correctly, too. The motivating power that comes 
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from tfu; fact that manipulating and conMructing are things that a child is 
going to do un\wa) givt‘s to tin* learnings possible in a unit of uork purpose 
and reality for the child. At all times the teacher must serve as the guide and 
must plan with the children so that the construction and manipulation that 
go on are educationally sound and worth the time devoted to them. 

(ionstriiclion work will of m^essity he (Tude and childlike. Nothing else is 
expfM'ted, hut the* satisfaction that comes from making something cannot be 
overlooked. Any adult who has made a clay bowl or cou'^trucled a needed 
pi«*ce of furniture or made u <lress can tf‘stif\ to the satisfaction that accrues 
from such an activity. 

3'hen; is also therapfuitic value in the release* that comes from carrying 
<m tlu*s<* acti\iti(*s. If frustrati<m o\er a badling problem arises, help should 
be available* fremi the* te*ae‘he*r or fnmi mcmhe*rs of the* group in order that 
elis<'ourage*me‘nt will mit ele‘fe*at the e*ITorts of the* (‘hild. 'I'o rinish what is 
starle*d is a trying hut e*sse*ntial le*ss<#n t<» be le*arne*d in a cemstructimi project 
as we*ll as e»n a written assignme*nt of seune* s<»rt. A unit e»f work is rt*ple*le 
with opp<»rtunitie*s to utilize the urge* to manipulate* and (‘emstrue't. and this 
elrive* niake*s it po.s>ible* t4» ha\e the* (‘hilel se*t his own purpose*s. carry them 
e>ut, anel e*valuate* the*m as a contributie)n te> the* total gnmp ente'rprise*. 

Thr drivv to sntisl\ niriosi/y: (!hilelrt*n are* curious. 'I'o ask <|ue*sti(ms. te) 
e*\phire*. lei e*\pe*rinie*nt. to poke into things, anel tei weinde*r are* the natural 
ways in whie h ne*w kne)wle*elge* is ae*epiire*el. ‘‘W hy ’‘\\ hat eleie‘s it dei?*' "W hy 
must I elei that?" are* familiar epie*stieins askeel by e'hileircn eif adults. To 
satisfy this e'lirieisitv is a elrixing feiree in the* li\es eif y eiungste*rs. Parents 
fre*e|iie*ntl\ ele*spair eif answe*ring the repe*ate*d epieries that are* the expressiein 
of e'liritisity. In a unit eif weirk there are* e’eiuntless eipportunitie*s mit to sup- 
pre*.ss, but to slinudale eairitisity in eirder tei send ednielren tei beieiks. to pie'tures. 
tei gei anel se*e*, tei e\periment and sei (inei the answers tei the many (|uestieins 
the\ pose. (]uriosit\ abeiiit seie-ially signilie'ant jireiblems at the chilel's le*vt*l 

wh\ milk is )iaste*uri/e*el. win eertain laws have been enacte*el. why certain 
meie|e*s eif be*ha\ieir are acerptable* while eithers are not. whe*re the greie*er ge*ts 
his preieluev. heiw goeids are* Iranspeirte’el freim proelue-e*r tei consumer, heiw 
e’itics anel natiems grew in si/e and peiwer is stinudatt*el and answeivd by 
firsthand e*\pe*rie*ne e*s in the c’eiiniminity anel by a rich envireinment of picture's, 
films, anel beieiks in the e’lassreiemi. 

Scie*nce* is full eif mystery feir childre*n. They are curious about what 
make*s the airtilane fly. wh\ the lid eif the teakettle dane*es. what a plant needs 
to greiw. heiw a fish bre*athes under water. In a unit eif work many eippor- 
tunitie's prese*nt themse*lve*s in iral and nu*aningful situatieins in the field of 
se ience so that the e’hild may find his answer by re*ading. by observing, and 
by experimenting. 

The teae'her .*«ets the stage to aroii.<e curiosity in all areas of subject matter 
and (irovides the materials and the opportunities to make finding the answers 
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possible. Curiosity has ample opportiinitx to 1m* a> t*lnl(in*ii work to- 

gether with high interest and under the giiidanee of i\ wi*ll lrained leaeluT in 
the development of a unit of work. 

1 he drive to create: lo (•rt*ale a pieture. a de*»ign. a repreM'iilation i»f some- 
thing that has meaning for the en‘ator is a fourth dii\e that has a wortin 
outlet when instrurtion is organi/(*d into a unit of work. I’rimitixe p(*o|de 
decorated their clothing, the walls t»f tlu*ir ht»UM*»*. tlicir uteiiHib. their weapons, 
and even their bodies. I he de|»i(‘tioii nf i«h‘a** b\ liiu*. color, ai rang(*ment. or 
through rhxthmic* r(*s))onse is sonu*thing that xomig*»tei*» do natiiiallx. Kinder- 
garten children make <lesigns with blnck«« and in (lax and mud: thex paint 
in gay colors, gixen an ojiportunltx : thex coloi xxilh craxons and diaxx pic- 
tures on xvhatex(*r is axailable. I hex mak** up songs and danct*** to suit theii 
moods. Children (»f all ages do the same things jit higher lexeU a** thex 
respond to this innatt* uigt* to create*. 

In a unit of xxork th(*r<‘ art* t*ndl(‘*«^ pos««ihilitie^ to !(*-( leatt* e\pei ieiit'es 
xxith paint, with clax. with bodilx moxt'int'nt. with x\iitti*n woids. oi with 
song, riie intt*r(*st anti tht* knowlt*dg(* that glow a*> tin* unit progM*sseH stimu- 
late tht* dcsirt* anti the abilitx to prodiKt*. It is tin* diitx of tin* t(*ach(*r t(» 
supplx imth a wealth of t*\pt*i it*n(*t*s anti sullii i(*nt matt*iials anti oppoituiiitit*s 
so that the urge to crt*alt* xxill (md ^iiitablt* and wmthwhile cxpicssinii. Ileaiitx 
in the prtiduction max not alwaxs be t*xidt‘nt to tin* adult, but in tht*ii' aitistii* 
efforts chiltlrt*!) are attempting to satisfx tin* aesthelit iiigi* that is as old as 
man. 

lilt* spiritual and at*stht*lic satisfa(tion that comes to xouiigsters x\hi*n 
tht*x can release lht*ir creatixe urge should he (*ncoiiiagi*d. not denied. In 
tinier Iti create tme must haxt* xixid expeiieinfs siint* thex aic the basis nf 
creation. Painting a pictuie. making a si,ii». dam iiig. beating out a ihxthm 
are waxs of telling what one knows, what lun* feeU. and what oin* has situ. 
It also shows ont*'s intere^N ami what has i aught mn 's attention. Children 
draw anti paint j)t*ople. houses, flowers, trees, animals, -kies (acioss tht* top 
tif a paper! ) as thex set* them. I he cieation should not he thwarted bx dt*- 
mantling pt*rfeclion and tlt*tail bexomi iht* child s abilitx oi his e\perit*nce. As 
interest mounts high during a unit of work on tht* westward mox(*mi*nt. for 
example, the |iionet*rs inoxing w(*slward in Kixeied wagons drawn hx plodding 
tixen. singing around the campfire at night or tlam ing sepjart* tiam (*s. watch- 
ing for the Indians, and stalking game lirt* the irnaginaiioti of int(*i m(*diat(*- 
grade rhildrcii lo create their representation of what this means to them bv 
making up stuigs. painting murals, or darning The information gained 
through reading and sei*ing motion piitiires arid siudx prints, the insight 
actpiired through discussion or plaxing the roh* tif a piomer gives them a 
W'eallh of backgrtiund tti rejiroduci* in some creatixi* form. .Such fusion of the 
arts with a unit of work jiroves more meaningful, more satisfx ing. and more 
artistic than the “lessoir in art or music that was fre.pjentlx wilhoul purpose 
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or intereflt to the child who was to learn from such a lesson. More art and 
music cxjM!riences have been enjoyed by children who have developed a unit 
of work than were ever enjoyed l>y them when a formal period limited them 
in expression. 

The drive to communicate: One of the Itugahoos when a group of children 
get together (or even when one child is present!) is to he quiet — not talk. 
(]hildr(!n talk and adults talk because they have an insatiable drive to com- 
municate. 'riie desire to share thoughts, ideas, experiences, griefs, joys, and 



(iuiirtc'iy of Fmlrrick Burke Campus School, San Francisco State College 
Our group learned how we get oil. 


feelings of all kinds with aimther is common to all human beings. Man is a 
gregarious animal and seeks the eompany of others so that he may share. 
To handle this ever-present drive when 35 children are congregated in a 
classroom is one of tlie problems of classroom teaching. 

In the activities made possible by the dcvelc»pment of a unit of work there 
are opportunities to talk in a natural way with others about common interests. 
Ileeause of numbers, the mores of courteous behavior, the consideration for 
others that must be instilled in all chiltiren. and the restriction of four walls, 
conversation in a classroom cannot always go on uninhibited. Under the 
guidance of the teacher there will be numerous opportunities afforded for 
talking together in small groups, helping neighbors, planning w hat to do next, 
and solving problems together. In a sharing period w'hen the teacher gathers 
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the group close to her. ideas iiia\ he i*\i*lianged and I'x.iliialion of work in 
progress and even hehaxior dist*us>ed. (!liildien in Mirh a peiiot) nnist t»ike 
turns. I he nuisl aggressixe (*hildren nui>l not U'^iii p the iliseii»ion. This is 
a (Hnirull lesson to he learned and the teaelu i should he e\ei \xalt lifid to 
draw from the more reti«*ent \oting««irr** theii idea-, (jijestion-. and «-om- 
ments so that all the ehildriMi will ha\i* piaetiii* in oi.d eomniiiniealion under 
eiri’uinstanees that will inen^a-e their skill- and -ali-f\ tin* dri\i* to -liaie with 
others. During the dexelopment <if a unit of Wiiik -ome children max liaxi* a 
(‘hanec to read a report on material- ihex luixe found helpful, -onu* max 
present their jirohlems in eon-lruciing an ailii le. olhei- max a-k ipie-li.iiis 
that can he listed hx the teacher f«»r fiiitiuu' t oii-idei .ilion. some nitix gixe 
praise fi»r eommendahle conduct or pitMluctimi. -onu* max repoil inform. i- 
tion thex haxe found that the class iummI-. -ome max e\hihil a lini-hed ohjed. 
or share a song that has been l«‘arned. 

(aunmimieation of idtMs can In* functional in a woithwhile wax when a 
total group is engag(‘d in aetixities that haxe ciumnon inteiesf foi all the 
memhers. I mier the giiidant'e «»f a teadiei who ieali/(‘- the xaliie of cl«-ai 
thinking. din*et <*\pression. and eoried Lngli-h. and who i- exer aware that 
speaking lakes |)reeedenee oxer exeix othi'r foim of cmmininicatiim in fre* 
<|iH‘ne\ and im|)ortane(*. tlie "*Kngli-h I**— on** hecmne- puipi»-f ful .ind natiiial. 

7/ie (Irivr to dnutmlizv : Anx pei-*ui who ha- oh-erxed ehildien ha- seen 
them assume r<des in their plax. Thf*\ an* tialla cop-, .liipl.ine pilot-. Indian-, 
eoxxhoxs. mothers, fathers, or exi‘n te.ichei-. IhioijL'h nde plaxing thex 
depict their understanding of the pait plaxed hx xaiioiis per-im- in adult 
soeietx . Through jdax efiihlreii rt’xeal theii idea- ami impre— ions; thioiigh 
imitation of adult a<tixities thex inject them-eixe- into situations thioiigh 
which thex attempt to ‘iieeome om* xxith their world. 

This natural expression through jdax i- called tlninnifir Such plax. 

unguided and undireeled. 'joe- <»n xxliethei oi not adult- aie iiiteiesteil oi 
take any part in it. (diildren are re-p.mling t«» a naliiial iiige to plax oi 
dramatize. When thex haxe hecome -o engro— eil iii what thex haxe heen 
experiencing that thex idenlifx lheni-»lxe- with the |Mople inxolxed and 
play roles, the experience proxide- ii* h opportunities h»i the i lat ilir ation of 
ideas, the enlargement of concept-, the deepening of undeistanding and 
appreciation. 

In the development of anx unit <d work thi-ie aie alwaxs a xarietx of siiua. 
lions that can he "plaxed" h> the i liihlren. I'or example, iluring a unit of 
xxork on ships and their cargoes. « hildieii x\ill h**coiu«* harhor ma-tei- as thex 
enforce the regulations on the u-e of the harhor: pilot- of liighoals as thex 
bring the freighters into the harhor: sU-xerhue- a- thex unhiad cargo; truck 
drivers as they haul the materials awax. And a- thex gain information about 
the correct procedures in relalicm to In^xi shi|»s enter ami leaxe a harhor. how 
tugboats are obtained to ensure sale passage in and r»ut of a harhor. how 
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rloarancc for entering or departing ships is obtained from the harbor master, 
their dramatic play will take on authenticity and will become organized into a 
pattern that affords vital and worthwhile educational learning. The teacher's 
part in making such play truly educative is to provide many firsthand experi- 
en(;es, ample reading material, many pic*tures, and opportunities for discus- 
sion after each |)lay period to help the children evaluate their play so that it 
is raised to a level that will ensure learnings valuable to children living in a 
community where ships and harbor are vital to the life of the people. 

The drive to satisfy c^odn tentative needs: Happy children feel themselves 
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to be part of a group. They sense that their contriluitions are accepted and 
needed by the group. This need for belonging, for worthy membership, is a 
seventh drive of children that is met through their participation in the acti\ i- 
ties and experiences that are ofTered in a unit of work. made that Indian 
prayer slic'k," “That is my oil truck.” “I am the storekeeper,” ‘*1 helped with 
the mural,” “I can bring round cartons to use for tiles,” are comments that 
indicate satisfaction by children when they succeed, when their contributions 
are wanted and appreciated, when they see evidences of their abilities, or 
wdien they receive recognitions that they feel are rightly theirs because of 
their accomplishments in the group enterprise. 

Because of the great variety of tasks — some simple, some complicated. 
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some demanding one skill and some amtther iiitrinsie in a \%ell-elmst*n unit, 
all of the children experience the iieedtul satisfac tion c»f some acc'oinplishment 
ever) day as the unit develops. 

IT PROVIDES OPPORTUNITY FOR THE FUNCTIONAL USE OF SKILLS “ 

Anothei tremendoiislv important value of organi/ing instructiim intc» units 
of work is that llie skilU liave an oppurtunilv to fiincliim in a meaningful 
fashion. Such skills as reading, writing. «>praking. singing, painting, drawing, 
computing, measuring, and spc^lling are U'^ed nvci and ovi*r in |iiirpc»seful 
activities. 

lo cditain the answers to nianv piolili^niH children will le.id “to lind out.'* 
Reading with |mrpos<‘ stimulalc^s and piil'» h» um* the leading ahililies that 
children possess. As tlu‘V seaieh in hook'* for maleiial ihev w.iiil to lind 
about a suhjcet in wliieh thcdr inteic'^t ha** hi'en aioiiM'd. fieipieiitlv voiing- 
sters who ha\c^ had diilieiiltv in residing v\ill he '•o motivated that tiiev will 
overcome pn^viotis di(lieulti(‘s and inercM'*e theii '*kill a** tliev pursue a sub- 
ject. A rcsouret‘ful tcMehc'r will |>laet* oicthe lihiaiv table a wide varictv of 
books. tnaga/int\s. i*ncvclopc‘dias. and ieft*tenee niati‘iials about the subject 
with which the unit cIcmIs: some* ol tbc'^e can be ca*'ilv ic^id. some lead with 
more dillicultv. and still othc'is onlv the* inoie advanced leadcis will be abb* 
to comprehend. 

Much reading will be done bv all ' liiMien thioughoiit the development of 
the* unit. 'The search for a partieiilai itc-in neeevwitatcH ii'*ing the table* of 
contents and the* indc'x: it involves '•kiniming a** well a-* pieeise and earc*ful 
r<*ading of the author s stalc’inents in oidei to make* an aceiiiati* ri*port or to 
h*arn how to build n eompli(at<*d bit of i on'-tim tion. Ai tivities in a unit of 
work olTer the richest tvpc* of functional leading. Iheie i** emitinuc'd practice* 
of .skills alreadv ae(|ijired as well a^ the pri»jeetion of new abilities. 

(larefiil planning and a watchful eve are needed bv the teac her to be* sun* 
that satisfactions arc n*alized bv each c hild. Hi- accom|>li-hmc*nt iiiav be* small, 
but the commendalifuis <»f the* gmiip and of the* teacher aie e'S'-miial e|e>mcnts 
in the feeling that whate*ver he ha- ebuie* or maele* i- important. 

Numbers lake on meaning during the developme‘nt of a unit of weerk as 
measuring is done for liiiihling a garage* or for making an oil truck. Arith- 
metical terms become niore^ than w«er<ls as a*'*'urate* knowh dge* of width, length, 
and thicknes.s i.s necde*d in making a flatc'ar le> be* used in elr<iniatie plav. I he* 
number ed feet of lumber nee de*d to e e»n-lrue l four liigbeeats. the varels of ma- 
terial needed for a .sera|)e. the amount <»f rice re ipiire-d to serve; a Chinese me*al 
lo the c las.s. all demand that number rorice-pt- fune lion in real situations. 'The 
preparation c»f a lime line that shows the **pan of \e ars be*twe;en the inve*nlion 
of the printing press and the? aelve*nt e»f'tele*ph*»ne and raeJiei. or e>ne? shciwing 

" nn>re fully in Chapter 12. 
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ihr (Irvrioprnrnt of ocean c-omrnercr from its early dependence on wooden 
sailing vessels to its pres(*nt-da\ iitili/ation of power-driven steel liners not 
only makf‘s dates through centuries liave si^nifi(‘anre but requires the use of a 
scale that the child understands. Adding, siibtractinpr. dividing, multiplying, 
figuring mileage, counting, figuring percentage, plotting graphs, measuring, 
and weigliing arir practi«-ed over and over again as children carr\ out their 
study of a unit of work rich in experic^nces, understandable to them, and 
motivated by pur))f>ses important to them. 

In <»rder to write the scri|)l for a radio production many skills are needed 
spelling. corriM-t Knglish. punctuation, paragraphing, and good senteiu'e 
structure. Numer(»us sources of information must be tapped to obtain material 
to be useil. 'I’he .script must be legible t<» those who are to use it before the 
microphone. Iii*re is an opportunit\ in a unit on communication to u.se the 
skills of the language arts in a wa\ that far e\(‘(MMls the assiguinent of a topic 
to Im‘ “written about."* All must be jiiM right if the broadc ast is to meet the 
requirements of a school or comnuM'cial radio stalimi. 

All of the skills of the language arts find ample situations in which the\ 
ma\ function in <*v(‘rv unit of work. No other plan of organizing learning 
<*\p<'riences in the elenH*ntar> school has pro\ed as fruitful in opportunities 
for thest' to function in a vital wa\ as unit teac^hing. 'riuMe an* skills in the 
use of tools, there are skills in soKing problems, then* an* skills in working 
with others that take a great deal of pra<‘ti<*<* in meaningful situations to 
achieve. All these skills under the wist* direction of the teaclu*r are funtlion- 
ing constantly as chil<ln*ii meet the problems t‘\ol\ing from a unit of work. 

IT PROVIDES FOR DEMOCRATIC GROUP LIVING 

To lt*arn to live lt»gelher harmoniously is one of tin* majt>r objectives t»f all 
peoples. For nmst childn*n the first e\perii*nces in responsible group living 
are in the t*la.ssnM>m. ITie family represents a gr«>up in which there are 
membt'i's of varying agt*s anti interests. Many t)f the pn»blems in a family are 
adult in nature anti voung chiltiren are fretpiently m)t privileged tt) sit in 
tm the family ctumcil where intportant mattt*rs are decitled. T*hey folbuv 
the dit tates tif the eltlers anti have few t>pportunities for initiative. Respon- 
sibilities for chiltiren living in an atKirtmeiit are limited: clothing, food, and 
.shelter are prov itlt*d and accepted witlnnit much questitm. The sharing of 
family life anti the les.sons learnetl in etaiperating. shaiing. deciding, and 
a.ssiiming respttnsibilitv tlifler in a number of ways from the .sharing of a 
eommon experience in a clas-rtmin with a grttup of peers and a guiding 
teacher wt>rkiiig ft»r the establishment t»f denmcratic behaviors. Here the 
prtddeins and purj>oses are tm a child*s level because the ttUal situation 
is established ft»r children. IManning a ctJininon enterpri.se. meeting the 
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problems of spare, sharing inatc^riaU. and taking in rnininittres. 

al>iding b\ the uill of tin* inajniit\. raiixin^ lu roinpb'tion tin* la>k> 

undertaken that mean much to the tnitiie pi«*j«‘it all theM* aie i*\pi'iienees 
implicit in tin* (l(*\ehipment <»f a unit of woik in whirh all of the do rhildien 
in a t\piral classroom are en^iaifi'd. 

Behavior as a j:roup member i^ di<»i and evaluateti b\ the tdiihlien 

and the teacher following each da\ aeti\itii<*. In **iirh a wa\ iimler^landiiig 
of what it means to work dem«)eratieall\ i** tMn)dia^i/i‘d and ion^ideie<l in 
rf‘al situations that are <d eon(*ern to \onng ehihlien. Ihe inipoit.inee of 
a^'suniing responsibility, of reali^titalK fating the le'^nll" t»f one*H aels. 
whether they are gtitid or bad. and id leali/ing that the weif.iie td all must 
be the deciding factor when deci*.innv ate matic tan be li‘aincd b\ 
graders as well as by tdghth-giailci*' a»* thc\ wmk ami pla\ logclliei iintlci 
the guidance <d w i.se tcach<‘i^. The \ci\ n.tliin* id the w.i\ in which unit .n tixi 
ties are carried on make^ democratic gmiip li\ing one of iht* major oiilconit>. 

I eacluM’s must be e\cr watchful of bcliaiior palti^in^^ giving piaisc a** 
gr<»wth is sh(»wn. working out nt*w iMdi.ivim with the cliibbt'ii when it i«> 
evident that changes are nccdt‘d. ami M*Uing up ‘'ilualion'* in which the new 
patti'rns may be practiced. When diiltbcn cvi.ibli^li iiih^*' .iml »*lamlat<U thev 
beli<‘\e the\ can attain in all id thcii activities, thev undcistand the iea**on»« 
for these stamlards and abide bv them in a wav that not possible when 
r(‘gulations an* imposed bv adult**. ('on**tant iliciking of bi'h.ivior against 
thcs(* standards must be maintained to ensure both s.ii tiim and giowth. 

(]iti/(*n.s in a democratic countrv have m.inv pi iv ili ges that aie ai • lunpanied 
by responsibilities. 1 hese |irivileges. wliiih aie a pail of oiji prei ions heiilage 
in America, must be recognized and the conioinitani lespoiisibilities irali/ed 
and assumed. Piactice in behaviois that ai*‘ geaii*d to an unileisianding of 
the meaning of democratic gioup living must be evei -piesinl in Ami'iiia's 
classrooms if its citizens arc to pieseive lire wav of life whidi will guaiaiilii* 
continued freedom. In an elementarv si bool piograrn oigani/ed around units 
of work, children are activelv paitii ipaling in naliiiai noimal situations full 
of purpose for them: thev eneoiintei piobleins und sm i i-ssi-s ; ihev learn to 
work in wavs that are for the good of all. In ''in h a wav tin- meaning of demoi - 
racy comes alive for them as the tv pi’s of sociallv desjiuble behavior that riiijsi 
be engendered in every free man are cons|;mlly n-vieweil. practiced, evaluated, 
and practiced again until they become a part of thi’ libi’i tf the voung as thev 
grow and mature. 

IT PROVIDES FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

A unit of work i.s rich in opportunities for i hildren to work at diirerenl 
tasks and contribute to the success of thi- unit even though they varv greatly 
in ability. In anv class M 23 or more children there ill be a great spread in 
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abilities of various kinds. This presents a coinplirated prol)lcm for the teacher 
who is guiding a gr(»up of children through a unit and at the same time 
provides a rich resource of talents. Some children, for example, will he aide 
to read all tin; hooks availahle. Some will he able to read only the simplest 
material. 'I'he ttuicher must therefore he sure that there are both diliicult and 
easv hooks. He may need to rewrite and simplif) some of the most diliicult 
material so that thi; poorer read<*rs may have access to needed information. 
.Some material may need to he read and explairu^d to poor readers. Pictures 
with simple explanations ma> he a rich source of usable material for some 
children. 

In <*onstruction skills there will also he wide variance in ahilitx. Kach 
piece of construction should he needed for thi* pla\ period and should con- 
tribute to the welfare of the entire class. Ka<*h is therefore important and 
m^eded. Ihit some construction will (»f necessitv he ver\ simple and crude. 
(IhildrtMi who are more apt than others in manipulating tooN and materials 
('an he giv(*n the more complicated ta>ks t(» do. 'I'hose who are particularK 
skilled in handling wood, cla\, wool, or oth(*r materials ma\ atti'inpt things 
that would discourage It^ss able childnu) hefor(* the artic'le was ('ompl(‘t(*d. 
'rile teacher's knowl(*dge of the abilities and needs of each child will he the 
basis for guiding him into suitable a('ti\ iti(\s. 

(Ihildren also dill'er in tiunr ahilit\ to find information in hooks and 
ref(*r(*ric(* mater ials and in their ahilit\ to take not(*s. to outline, to summari/e, 
and to rep(»rt. I'he skilled teacher guides and dinM ts, helps where assistance 
is needt'd, and (MU'otirages tin* able children to work inde|)endentl\ and at 
(»ptimum speed. (IhilditMi (dten help each otliiT. 'I'his can he a learning situa- 
tion for both the gifted child and the less able if it is handliMl well. Care 
should he taken that the gifted ( hild is mwer (*\pl(»ited and that attitud(*s of 
inferiorit) and siiperiorit\ do not develop. 

Some children are more creati\e in writing than others; some show un- 
usual talent in art and find great satisfaction in doing art work to enhance 
the (Mi\ ironment ; still others will want t(» make their contribution in inusii* 
or dance. Children who are }uirticiilarl\ t.dented or skilled along one line such 
as art. f<»r example*. ma\ wish to engage in the same kind of acti\ity over and 
oxer again during the dexelopment of a mimher of units, 'riierc are opportuni- 
ties f(U* a varielx of art work in everx unit. But if the teacher allows the 
choice of .‘he child alxvays to follow the same line the child will not have the 
well-rounded experiences and the various learnings that will ensure as rich 
dexelopment for him as if he engaged in a number of different actixities. 

('hildren who have little skill in manipulation should he helped to attack 
some of the materials that are not too difficult to handle and so develop nexv 
.skills. Those children who have difficulty in oral expression should he drawn 
into discussions and helped to participate in the play period. Those xvho need 
added experience in xvritten expression can he assigned tasks that are within 
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the ranjre of their ahilitie>. As their skills ineiease the> ran he jiixeii the 
essential eiieoiira^einent and help that will lead them Ici eontrihiite more ex- 
tensively to all of the ^roiiii's aetixities. 

SUMMARY 

A unit of work is a series of learning: experieiires fuensed iip<in the aeliieve- 
inenl of a eoinmon »zoal xxhieh pupiU haxe an-epted as their own. A unit 
must possess eohesi\tMi(*s^ ami wholtMiens. he ha^'d upon I he per«>onahsorial 
needs (»f I’hildren, cut across suhjt^rl lim*s. he ha^'d upon llie inotlern conct'pt 
(»f how' learning takes pla<e, retpiire a laip* hloi k id lime, he life-centiued. 
utilize the normal drixes «d children, take into account the matiiiational h^xel 
(d pupils, empliasi/e prohh‘m solxin;:: prox ide oppoitunitx for the social 
dexelopment cd the* child, and he planiit'd conpeiatixelx h\ teai’h«*i and pupils. 
The success of the unit dc|»cnds on how widl it meets these ciiteiia. 

The advantages of unit l(‘achin^' oxer other teaching aie iiiimeroiis. Learn- 
ing' situations are iidnuent in the xi^rx natuie of the unit. The faet that it t ut** 
across siihject-inatttT lints inakt*s subject maltei moit* nit*anin;!fiil anti tin* 
intt*rrelatitmshi|)s h<‘twt‘t‘n suhjt^t t tli*»t iplint*** at oiict* appartait. I lie unit is 
ricli in tipptirtunitit's ftir chihlr<*n to ^-ati^fx their innate tliixex to ht* actixt*. tt» 
manipulate and ctmstruct. tti sati^fx cuiit»**itx. to cieatt*. tt» commiiiiicate. tti 
dramatize, and It) satisfx their e»o-iiite«!ialixe iii^e. It i*^ leplele with op- 
pttrtunities ftir chihlren tti ust* funt'tioiiaMx th«* fimtianitmtal *«kilis of leatlin^. 
writing, and arithmetic, tti lixt* ticmocraticallx xxilh their peers, to satisfx their 
individual needs, and to projzre^s at tlieii oxxn lale. \o other int'tlititl td 
tir^anizin^ teachin;i-lcarnin»: situation^ h.i'- proxetl so elleitixe in meeting the 
needs tif children tir has pitixitletl so inaiix oppm liiiiitics for t hiltireii to 
frroxv in the tiesiretl understafitlin^s. xaliies. anti skills nt'etletl hx tlemtn latic 
citizens. 
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DEVELOPING A UNIT OF WORK 

Several ways of orpanizinp lln* |)rrsonal sc»rial ntM^ds and inlrresN of cliildrrn 
into a curriruluni framework with a defined seojM! and sef|uene«! were su^- 
peslcd in Chapter 4. Since liiese are ha^'d upon what research tells us about 
the persistent and identifiahle needs and interests of children, thiry should 
prove helpful to any faculty umlerlakinp to nuike an analysis of the iiimmIh 
and interests of the pupils in a particular m IumiI for the purpose <if foiinu- 
lating a curriculum pattern. No school. howe\er, sliouhl adt»pt a ready-made 
framework. Each school system must make its own slutly f>f pupil ni-eds and 
interests in terms of the unu|ueness of the environment in which the children 
live. This is necessary even tiuiugh research shc»\vs primal similarity in the 
growth charac teristics and interest patterns of children from one c-ommunity 
to another and has identified common and persistent nc*c*ds. The manifesta- 
tion of both needs and interests differs from c;ommunity to c-ornmunity, from 
school to school, and from group to group. neecHsiiatirig not only that each 
school system make its own study and estahli**!! its c»wn framewcirk hut also 

Photofrraph Courtesy of Long Beach, California. I nifu’il Sch‘'»ol District. 
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that rarh Mchool and each teacher in the svstem make an anaUsis of the 
neif'hluirhood and group and adjust the curriculum in terms of the lu^eds 
and interests revealed. 


SELECTING A UNIT OF WORK 

Adv(»cates of an unstructured curriculum believe that an\ definition of 
scope and se(|uence tends to he siihje(‘t*(‘enlered and that tin* curriculum 
should eiiK'rge as children and teacher plan together the activities and e\- 
perieiict's that will la* most meaningful in terms of tin* pupil's goals. But 
in a piihlie scho<d s\st«‘m, which t*mploys teacdiers with wididy tlivergent 
experiences, understandings, insights, ami ahilitit*s. a framework that may 
Im* used as a gui<le (irott^cts childrtMi from a hodgi*podge of units that may 
overlap, la* repetitious, or he inconse(|uential. If tlie framework has he«Mi 
earefiill) established in terms of the (*riteria stated in (IhapttT 1. the needs 
and interests td children at various grade levels will he met and tht‘ dangers 
of an incidental t\pe of unit will he avoided. 

SELECTING WITHIN A PREDETERMINED FRAMEWORK 

Although some <*urri<'uhim palti^rns allow for no (le\ihilit\ ami no pupil- 
teach<*r planning <if the units to he studital h\ a particular group of childrc^n. 
the tr<*ml t<ida> i^ l<i p(*rmit clmifc within an o\ (Marching tluMiie an*a or 
from among a niimhcM' of recomm(Mid(*d units. *'Am(M'i(‘a is a (»rowing l)emo(‘- 
rac\'* ' might he the tluMiie selectial for the eighth grade, or it might he stated. 
"I (ili/ing Our IhuMtage for National (iiti/enship as a Basis for W orld (litizen- 
ship.*' W ithin tin* limitations impostMl h> tin* theme, tiu* t(Mi(‘her would he 
able to plan with his pupils the units most intei testing and valuable for tlann. 
Or, if a numher of units are recommended f(»r a grade levtd, choice, though 
limit('d. })ermits some (lexihilitv and the adaptation of the curriculum to the 
imeds and interests of n luirtic ular group of children. 

F'rom among the units siiggestt'd by the franu‘W(»rk. then, the teacher guides 
the pupils in choosing a unit tliat will he most profitable for them in the 
light of all the information he has about the individuals who ('omprise the 
group and their needs and interest.s. lie knows that the children have alreads 
had experlenci's with one or more of the units suggi'sted for the previous 
gradt's. If he taught in the school during the pirv ious vear. he might. know 
before school closed in the spring id that vear what unit the pupils v\ouId 
want to stiidv the next vear. fhe teacher who knows this has many oppor- 
tunities to develop a worthwhile unit. Its selection in the spring will mean 

'Illinois ('.urrinthtm and Course of Stud\ Guide for Elementary Schools 1 SprinjifioM, 
111.: Siipt'rinlciuitMit of Public lust met ion. 

'Guide for Instruction in the Social Studies iSt. Paul. Minn.: Slate Department of 
Education. 
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that the teacher can li»t aiui order hooks and materials, he can \isil other 
teachers <arr\in" on similar units, he can talk with the teacher who has hail 
the ehihlren. and he can ohserxe tin- ehililieii at woik hefore thi'ir promotion. 
Selection of the unit well in aiKaitcc of meeting the class aUo |tcrmits the 
teacher to actpiire the necessarx hack^ioimd information ahoni tlw content i>f 
the unit, which he must ha\e in ordei to ^uide the children's learning ex- 
periences ellectixelx. The transition from om* unit to another and from one 
teacher to another is «-asier. smoother, and f;i\es ^leatei assiiiam-e that tlmn* 
will he conlinuilx of expeiienee when teai-her- aie .d>le to do this preplanninj: 
of units man\ weeks h«-[ore ine<-lin;> theii }.Moup» at the opening’ of the new 
\ ear. 

Su«‘h earix choici’s ar«‘ not alxxaxs po>.sihle. how<-\er. I’opniation is mohilc 
and tr'achers an* mohile. too. Hence manx leacheis will lind thi'inselxes faced 
hx a situation in xxhich thex must hecome ai-ipiainlcd with a j-’ioiip of chil- 
dren thex haxe not kmiwn hefore. xxith the lesoniccs of the commimilx. and 
xxith the axuilahle material" in a "I'hool hehni thex l an do the necessarx pie- 
plannintr. As t<*ach<‘rs jiain experience in the teacliin^ of units. ihi*x xxill ilis- 
cox«*r tlu* possibilities ami the learnings iiitinisic m xaiions units siifj^jesled 
on tlu* scope and sei|uence chail. I hex xxill he familial xxith the hook" ami the 

dillicultx of the content and xxith of the waxs that haxe pioxed most sue 

cessful in initialing units. Throiieh cxpeiicme thex will haxe tested leseaich 
tindinj's on the "roxxth charactei istics of childien and so c.m anticipate ipiite 
acciiratclx xxhal xxill interest childien at a pailiciilai fii.nlc lexcl. With this 
hackfiround. suilahle units can he cliosen and initiated without too mm h de- 
lax as .soon as leai hers haxe had sullicient time to he. onie a. .piaintcl with the 
ne«*ds and interests of iheii rcsp.-ctixc classes. 

For a he-'iimiiifr tea.her the clioi.e i' nioic dilli.nlt. Me will haxe manx 
prohlems of oifianizalion ami mm h with whi. h In* must fainiliai i/e hinis.-lf 
hefore a suitable unit for his »ioiip max he . hos, n and initiated. In these 
cases the prim ipal and the • iiperx isor s. ixe as the int.-ratin- a^-eiits. S-xcal 
conferences on the choice of a unit for a paiti.nlar >!">up should he planned 
hefore school opens or earix in the x.-ar. I he piim ipal or the siiperxisor will 
.supplx the needed information about the ehihlren who are t<. he in the class. 

I he cumulatixc records of the piipiU xxill tell what units thex haxe alreadx ex- 
perienced and xxill contain data about their health, achievement, faimlx ha.k- 
ground, ailjustment. and the like. There will he Ides of resonr.e units ' and 
other materials that the new teacher max examine. Ihe primipal will know 
about materials readilx aicessihh* in the m hool that will aid the tea. her in 
guiding the children in their .hoic*. .Som.*tiin.*s the mt. r.-sts developed t n* 
precedhig xear in a unit continue and .arrx oxer into the new ro..m ami tin* 

new xear. If children are encourag.*d to .•ontinue xxith mter.*sts until 

the teacher ha.s had time to heiome a..piainte.l xxith h.s gr.mp, Ica.l- f.,r 
■■ >S.e Giapler 16 for explanation ..I ••resonr.e »nil." an.l lor 
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guiding the children into the selection of a new unit are usually discovered. 

'I he values of a sc-ope and secjuence <*hart for new teachers are at once 
evident. If such a curriculuin organi/ation has been developed for a school 
tlie teacher is on (inn grfiund and the choic*e can he made within the estab- 
lished framework with confidence and a.ssuram-e. The fa< t that the frame- 
work has been l>uilt upon a careful studv of the need> and interests of chil- 
dren gives the teacher c<»n(idence that tlit* unit selected will he one of value 
to the children. 

CHOOSING WHEN THERE IS NO CURRICULUM FRAMEWORK 

If there is no scope and sefpience chart that establishes sound guide lint's 
for the teacher in selt'cling a unit, the responsihilit\ h»r making a wise choict* 
rests so|i‘l\ upon hirti. 'I’he criteria siigge.^lctl in (lhapler I h»r choosing a unit 
within a defined framewtirk are even m<»re necessar> for the teacher who has 
no restrictions limiting his t lioice. In (»rder that he ma\ wisel\ guide his pupils 
in their seh'ction of a unit, he needs t<i have the ftdiowing information: 

1. 'rhe naturt' of tiu* grtmp t»f chihlren ft»r which lit* is rt*'^ponsihle 

2. T’he background <if the t‘\perit‘nces that the t'hildren base had 

Ih T he nature <d tht* (‘ommunit) in which the childrt'n livt* 

I. \V hether tlu' unit is sufliciently sociallv significant ami comprt*ht*nsive 
t<» justif\ its inclusion in the curriculum 

\V hether tin* unit is related to the neeil> of the childn'ii and suited to 
their ahilit\ and maturation 

(». Whether tlu' childn'ii are primarih the sami* group of children who 
worked togethi'i* the previous \ear 

7. W hat resources relating to the unit are a\ailahle in the wa\ of Heading 
materials, audi<i-\ isiial aids, excursions, and construction materials 

W hat res<uirce units <ir other background material are accessible hir 
building an a<le<|uate background for his use as he prepares t(» teacli the unit 
W lu'ther the unit provides opportunity for firsthand experiences and 
is related to the ever\ilay life of the (Tuldren 

The teacher will use school records to gi\e him all })ossihle information 
about the children, he will explore the eommimity if it is unfamiliar to him. 
he will stud\ the res<»urce units available in order to determine the appro- 
priateness of various units. If m» resource units are at hand, he can request 
I’opies frt)m the National (louncil for the Stn-ial Studies.* the slate department 
of education loi'ated at the state capital, curriculum lahtiratories of colleges 
and schools of education of state universities, or the I nited States Office of 
Kd neat ion. 

* 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington. D.C. 
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Thp t\pe of unit chostMi shuulii 1 h' oiu* that lias scu'ial si*!nifiran»*r ami is 
worth the time to he spent on it h\ the t'hildren. f or evaniple. if tliere is 
a i hoiee between a unit on the <lair\ ami «un* on the /<»o or the eireiis. it is 
obvious that the possible social learnings intrinsic* in a sliiclv of the clairv 
would far outweigh those in a unit on the /cmi nr the c ircus. 1'he intcTest of 
the ehildren in the circus and /no can be sati«*lied through trips. rcMtiing. and 
discussion, but the possibilities for worthwhile* learnings are limited. A choice 
bc'tween medieval life and walc*r tran'^portation would fall to the latter bc*- 
cause a study of water transportation contain** implications and knowledge 
of modern living that are of greater signilicame. 

Since the study of communit\ life (iller** a mvriad of o|>portnnitic*s to 
develoj) an understanding of tin* immc‘diate environment, tin** |iossibilit\ f«»r 
voting children, and for older (*hildr(*n too. should be* i‘\ploM‘d b\ the teachc*!. 
I\ach comiminitv dilT<*rs. evc*n though all have* coimiiiui characti'i i**lic^. I lu* 
teacher of a group of voung childrc*n will liiid int*‘ieH| high in things that 
move: lruc*ks. planes, trains, and ships: in the woikms in s|oic*s. in dairi«*s. in 
the air|)ort. and in the* post of]if*f*: in the* families and thi*ir activities. A 
comiminitv -life unit mav take in a wide v.iricMv of tin* commnnitv a«‘ti\itii*s 
in the first grade, while in (he scc'ond and thud grades wnmr paitii nlai phase* 
of comiminitv life, such as the* stiid\ of farms, markets, the aiiport. or the 
harbor mav oir(*r profitable studv. Oldt*i children will find thi* historical and 
industrial <lev<*lopment of their ccmnnniiitv. its oigani/.itions. and its go\cin* 
ment an interesting and valuable studv. Intel views with pioneei citi/eiis. a 
studv of the* make-11)) (»f tin* |>o|iulation. the* iccreational faciliticH. and the 
cilv government will all be within the undei standing of childien in grades 
seven and eight. 

As children grow in maluritv, reading abililv. and interi'st in other peo|)le, 
thev will be able to jiroject their thinking toward wide*? interests. Cultural 
units that eneoiiijiass a stud> of the siiiijde commnnitv life of peo|de.s who 
are not de|)endent ujion ma'hiiuTV and who do not live* in a highiv ti*ch- 
nological .socielv will give c hildren a basis for coin|).iring thc*si- communities 
with their own familiar one in terms of the basic skills of living togetlu'r. A 
deejjer understanding r»f the immediate commuiiilv thrrujgh ex|)loring the 
methods by which cdhi'r |)eo|)les jircaluce and tr€'rns|)c»rt good)-, communicate, 
find their recreation, and r'Xjiress themselves creativelv should emerge from 
the study of other cultural groiifis. 

\arietv in the ch«)ice of units is imiiortant in orrler to round out the 
experiences that children have as thev jirogress through the elementary .si hool. 
If a unit centering about the jicofiles of another culture has been cleveloped 
by the chihlren in a third or fourth grade, areas sm h as trains ami cargoes, 
or the post office, should be selected for them sf, that they may have opjior- 
tunitics for other types of learnings not inherent in another cultural unit. 
If air travel has been the focus of attention in one group, then the study of an 
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iridii.stry or a unit rfnterinp on the development of their own state would 
insure other worthwhile learning's that had social significance. 

I’rohahly one of the easiest units for a he^inning teacher in the miildle 
^'rarles to teach is a (‘ultural unit. There is usiialK a wealth of materials avail- 
aide, numlM*rs of resoune units have lieen developed in these areas, and the 
dramatic play and construction work, art. and music experitMices are some- 
what more simple for teachers to ^uide than those in other types of units. 
While the securitv ami the ha<'k^round information of the teacher should mit 
he the dominant factor in the det ision re^ardin^ the choice of a unit, it 
does play a si^'iiilicant part, 'fht* inclusion of cultural units is important he- 
cause of the intenlepemicnce of the w<»rld todav and the need for children to 
understand the liktuicsses and the dillmtuices existing ht*tween their own (‘ul- 
tiire and that of people in oilier parts of the world. 

('.hildnMi in upper grades find it interesting and profitable to studv areas 
that cut across the years chronologicalU . so that tht‘\ nia\ s(‘e how inventions 
change the methods of transportation, communication, or tlit* kef‘))ing of 
records, or how the service imliistries have changed and progn’ssed through 
the VtNirs. A unit on transportation hy water will luiahle (diildnui to delvt* into 
the exploits of the Vikings and the earlv explorers, understand tin* impor- 
taiK’e of waterwavs in the <*xpansion of civili/alion. studv tin* uses made of 
wind and the suhsetpieiit ilevelopnient of powm* machin<U‘v to drive ships, 
'file historv of record-keeping will inclmle clav tahh^ts. hieroglv phics. the 
(irinting pr<*ss. the making <if paper, t<detvp(^ photographv. and the mod(*rn 
newspaper. 

l’readolt*seents are t*gocentric and intmested primarilv in thiMiiselves and 
what touches them pers<mallv. Tnits centered on ihi* home, school, and com- 
iniinilv help them understand themselves and others and to adjust to thfur 
immediatf* environment. Kighlh-graders. with their teiideiicv to hero worship 
and id(*alism. liiid units fo('us(*d utmn the traditions and development of 
their own nation fascinating and worthwhile. 

SELECTING A UNIT FOR MULTIGRADED AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS 

Consolidation, rapid transportation, and improved higlivvavs have greativ 
reduced the nuniher of one-room selnuds in the I niled Stales, hut some still 
exist, and in either rural areas two- and three-room schools mean that a 
teacher has three or even four grades in a room with a wide range in age and 
ahilitv. In other areas overcrowded si-hools edten result in split classes, with 
the overlhivv from two grades forming a new class umler one teacher. 

I ngraded scluiols in nianv cities and suhurhan areas are being estalilished 
not because of overcrowding hut as a deliberate attempt to break the lock- 
step progress of children through the schools, with little regard for individual 
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dilTertMH’es in rale <»f devt'ltipinenl and learning. Mtlidii^h >r|io<d people ha\e 
long recognized lliat children are not all iead\ l»» read at the same lime, it 
is onl\ recenlK that this piohlem has heeii altackiMl on an\ large scale. Tin* 
ungraded primar\ proxides for a tlexihle grouping of (‘hildr(*n from kind(‘r- 
garten through the third gradi* so that each child moxc'- through eight to ten 
seipiciitial reading levels at his own spei*<f. (Children art‘ grouped at tha* immI 
of kindergarten according to matiiritx and reading rea<iincss: a chihl then 
moves from group to group within a lomn or from clas> to i lass acctuding to 
his own growth pattern. I In* result is that childicn have an oppnrtiinilv to 
progrc*s.s without the |»resMjri*s m trauma which often acconipanv annual 
promotions and failure ti» he |ironioted. I he •'l»»w “hlooiiu'r is more likclv l«> 
progress and even catch up with hi*» agi* mali‘H when the pics«*iiic<» which 
hindcT learning are removed. 

I he undcriving pliilosophv of tin* iingiadcd h(»ol i*« that learning should 
he continuous; that chihlrtMi grow and li'aiii at dilli‘!cnt iah‘*« and each child 
should have tlie opportunitv to acdiicve at hi^ own rate: that nrlioul piograins 
should he (lexihle so as !<» nu‘ct varving developmental need** .ind gn»wth pat- 
terns of individual childnai: and that gn^atci achicvcmcnl icsulls when chil- 
dren experience success rather than faihiic. 

Most of the experiments with tin* ungiadcd m IiooI have hern limited to the 
kindi‘rgart<*n and the thr(*c piimarv gtailes. I he grouping and icgioiiping arc 
hase<l <in r(*ading. Kach teacher i** rcspon*'ihlc for an average si/e group of 
children and often stavs with tlH*m inor:* than one vt*ai. on the lht*orv that 
this |)ermits tiu* teacher to watch the piogie'.^* of imliviiliial pupils. Decision is 
made for each individual chihl as t«» lii^ readiness- to leave the primarv school 
and enter the four'th gradi*. Ihit cxperierici* repot tcil fiorn sclionls which have 
experimented with the ungiadcd primarv i^ that fi*wm chihlri*n .ire liehl hack 
for a fmirth vear than was true in the graded m IumJ. In ».(une M-hoidH children 
who cornplett* the reading cv h* at tin* end of tin* H*cond or earlv in the thiid 
vear are not moved into the fourth gratle ahead td their group, hut instead 
are given enrichment rearlirig in literature and mk iai -tinlie*.. In other m hools. 
a few children slav in thr* primarv school onlv two vear^ ami are then 
promoted to the fourth gra<le. 

A few school svstems an* also experimenting with ungrad'*d intermeiliale 
sefmols grades four. five, and six. The ungraded school, thev helieve. allows 
the more able to g<i alH*ad at hi- own rale within a three \r*ar block of lime 
witiuiul some of the perils of skipping a grafle; at the same lime, the slower 
child ( an pnrgress at a shover jKKe without fear of failure. Standardized tests, 
record of texthoerks us(*d. mat(*rial- inaMered. and units siudied make it easv 
to assign a child to a grade level if he should transfer to another svstem. 

In ungraded, nongraded. or miilligraded dasse-. where the age rate is 
great, the teacher has difTerenl problems from the teacher who .h-Ici Is a 
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Hiiilahir unit for riiildrrn of a|i|>roxiinaU*l> lhi‘ sariu* A varif*ty c»f 

rt*a<linfi; inatrriaU will In* firrdnl to a|))K‘al and ‘•ali'*f\ childrt'n i»f dilh'rcnl 
af'rn and ahilitirH; audio-v iniial rnaH'riaU must hr .srltHtrd rundulU if thr 
whoir rlass in to find tlii'in int<T<‘Htinf! and rrwardin^: arti\itirs must Ih* 
|)lann«*d so that all ran makr worthwhilr rorttrihutii»n> to thr total "roup 
projrrt. 

I hrrr arr man\ advanta^rs in having rhildrt*n of var\in" a"rs. ahiliti(\<«. 
and inlrrrsts in (hr sariir ^roijp, whirh .should rnrich thr unit rxprrit'nri* and 
promotr drninrratir ^rniip lixiri". (Ildrr pupiU "row in iindr[>tarHlin" hv r\- 
plaining to \ouii"(*i rhildrrn; pupiU with '^prriali/rd talrnt^ >liarr (hrir skills 
h\ making iinirpir and rrrativr (*oiiti ihiitioiis to thr groiip'^ undrrstandiii" of 
tin* unit. 1hr \aiird intrirsts should rr^ult in hioadi’iiing tht* unit as rhildrtMi 
plan and rxplorr airas of paiticular iiittur'^t to thtun and rmitiihutr to a 
roiniiloli pui'posr. 

I nits of work for iingradrd and inultigradfMl srhonU must ha\r widt* ap- 
pral and rirli l(*arnings. W hrn two t>r nmrt* gradrs arr in a room, racli giadr 
should not atirmpt srpaiatr units rarrird on <>imultanrous|\ . Thrrr art* a 
niimhrr of n'rogtii/rd arras in whirli thr sprrail of intrri‘st is largr and thr 
\arirlv of possihlr h*arnings is grrat. Kor rvarnpir, units on iIh* ril\, trans- 
portation, how iiurritions alfrrt rmirrs pr'rsrn(*da\ lifi*. rommuniration, rolo- 
niid lifr, signifnant loral indiistrirs. dt*\td(»pmrnl of thr statt* and rt‘gion. 
dr\rlopmrnt of diMnorrar\, r<ins(*r\ation. prohirms nf sah^lx in tlir srhool 
and rommunit\, or stdrrtrd niltiirrs of oth(*r nations might hr suitahit* for a 
group of rhihlriMi in gradrs four through i*ight. (»roups of rhildrrn. rrgard- 
Irss of gratli* lt*\rL max iimirrstand xarioiis asptM ts id snrh htoad ai<‘as: thr 
rrading ahilitirs in a ninr- to thirtrrn-xrar agt* rangr <'oiild hr mtM ; thr rhih 
drrn in rar'h agr group (ouhl hud stimulating i‘\prrirnr(*s to rnhann* thrir 
knowirdgr ami hrip thrrn to undrrstand and stmlx a prohlrrn: a xarirtx of 
artix itirs siiitahlr to rarh agr* Irxrl < ould hr rngagf*d in <'onstru<'tion. drarnatir 
phix, writing. srii*nrr rxprrirnrnts, and witir and xarird rrs(*ai-rh. A rotation 
rarh xrar among units that haxr surh a hroad hasr will gixr rhildri'ii in an 
Iingradrd intrrmrdiatr s<*hool or rxrn in grailrs four through right a wril- 
roiindrd rxprrirnrr oxrr a prriod of thrrr or fixr xrars. 

In a riass whrrr thrrr arr thrrr primarx gradrs, romiminitx lifr. ships, 
trains and rargors, thr farm, ('arrxing thr mail, thr hakrrx. thr dairx. nr a 
siinplr handirraft riilturr max tdTrr possihilitirs {or many Irarnings for ( hih 
ilrrn id six to ninr xrars of agr. Krsoiirrr units dealing with such arras inax 
hr sri'urrd, ami thr trac'hrr t>f an ungraded srhool ran srlrrt and weld in- 
formation ami artix itirs .so obtained into a unit of work that will meet thr 
nerds of his partirular agr group. The ohjrrtivrs and thr learnings will differ 
from grade to grade, hut thr rommon interest, the disrussions, the ronstrur- 
tion. and thr plav ran hr united around the common theme. 
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INITIATING A UNIT 

AflfT ihr clKiicr <if llu* unit ha»i luvii inaclr citluT within or without a 
frainrwork of Mi^';zi**«ttMi units. lhi‘ initiation is nf major ronriTii in t»rili‘r 
that tin* unit max *n*t oil to a jiotul start. Ilu'ia* an* manx x\axs of initiating 
a unit that haxo proxrd xaliiahlr. \ll tif tln*m must mn*t tlirsf critmi.i: anms- 
in" intmvst. raising <|Uf‘stions ami issufs liomamlin^ ir^Mirh ami fiirthrr rx- 
ploration. ami piitxiiiin" a common t*\pri icm t* fiom x\hich l»» plan. 


BUILDING ON A PREVIOUS UNIT 

A "I'oiip nf chihiicn max he "iiidcd from an cxpciicm i* in one unit thiou"h 
an on^rniii^ expericnet* into another unit ea^iU ami n.itiiiallx. Koi example, 
the children in a second "rade had heen stndxin^ the farm. Trmks had been 
huilt and th(‘ childrtMi wt^re hKidiii" them with xe;.'elahles and other farm 
products. 

nfHln^ : We haxi* manx carrot*- that oui store woiilil m»t lake them, liachael 
is tia* storekeeper and she said thex < oiild not sell a limkload of carrots. 
Where shall we delixer them? 

X! xin ia: There are two stores. Taki‘ si»me to the otlaa sti»re. 

Ilcumx : There ara* too nrarix carrots. Italph saxs his store has en(»M;ih. too. I 
had to lake tnx load Ikk k to tin* farm. 

lit* had taken the trmkioad hai k to the farm and dumped thian in distrust. 

TKX< IIKK: What does a farrirer <lo when he has rnore xe^o*lahli*s than he can 
sell to the slorr*? 

I hechildrerr xerrtiired manx opinions. s|j( h as *'lhtows them axxax. “I'uls 
them irr his harn.'* **Takes them t<» the store the next dax. 

The teacher had ariticipaled the surplus problem and after some discussion 
shoxxf'd the i hihlren a lilrn orr the x\holesali* market. I In* m-xt dax thex took a 
trip to the local x\holesale market. x\hert' the r hildren saw the crates of 
xep*tal>les. sacks of potatoes, onions, and other prodm e. 'I bex saw (praritities 
nf xepetables beiri" unloaded fr«»m the trucks of farmers and thex saw the 
trmks from larjre stores Iieinj: loaded with a xarielv of prodiiM*. The\ saw the 
lar^e refri*rer’ated romris where xe^elables. fruit, and meat wer#* plated in 
r old storage b»r later deliveries. The\ saw. too. ndrigerator cars on the tracks 
being b»aded x\ith prorluce to be serrt acro-s roiintrx. 

After the return to the classroom the interest in the farm unit had <*nlarged 
into a .study of the wholesale market. There were manx conHlrmtion projects 
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firrrH«^ar\ an wrrr aH'-criililtMl to pro\iilr a \\ liolf'^alt* market for the um’ 

of itii* faitiHTH. Ifefr i^o*iat<ir rar<« ami loading |ilatform'* \\(*re needed to make 
it |ioH«<«ihle to unload the tnirk** uilh ea**e. \rid **0 the transition from tin* 
more siiiijile ^tiidv of the farm to tlie \\ho|e<i.ale market ami tin* di**tril)iJtion of 
eoods had lieeii done t*a«.il\ and iiatiiralU. 

Ariotln r (‘\am|)le of the "on^oiti^m‘'«*^* of a unit i** >vrii in tin* aeti\iti(**i 
of ii yiifiiit of si\th-;:i4ide 1 hildieii who had i*\|>loied man and hi'« rt*rord>. 
I he\ had made |»,i|ier fidiii }ia}i\ rii*«. ha<l made rLi\ tal»lt‘t>. and had di>- 
<o\eied mafi\ iiit'llnMU li\ whieh |)timiti\e |it‘o|ile kt‘pt tht*ir reeoiaU. Fliex 
had been inteie'^ted in the ifi\entioii tif the piinlitiL' pren^ and tin* pro;:re» 
of le'oid keeping.* aflet thi^ invention. Nation^ kimU of t\pt* Innl hi*i*n ;;ath- 
t'led and di*«pl.i\ (‘d. Ileplira'^ of e.nlv manii**( lipt^ done I»n hand h\ monk> had 
heen examined. 

Sevei.d ho\s in tin* ^'roiip had paper ioij|e>* and had ht‘en to the loral iiew**- 
papei jilliri- to see the dtliU papt*!'^ eoiiie oil the ;:i;:af»tie piessf^, '| ln*\ fold 
about the •.•leat tolls of papei that ueie fi‘d automat iealK iitto the pit‘ss and 
«ithei things that inleiested them. Most of tin* ehildren InnI not visited the 
Iievvspapei pi. lilt .ind vvt*ie ea;.'«'l t«> ^o. 

\ ^tiidv tiip vv.'is aiian;*ed .it a time vvlien the presses vvi‘ie “itdlin;:." \Iari\ 
id the meehaiiii'.il dev ii es vveie iiitiie.ite, of rouis(>. and not imdei^tood bv tin* 
eliihlien. Ihit the rorilia^l with the laborious vva\> in whieh earl\ printing: 
had been done vv.is obvious to these ehildti*ti who hail built a baek^roiind of 
iiifoi m.itioii about rei oids. 

I'ollovv iii^ the stiidv tiip the tt*a< hi*i made axailabh* pirtuit*'^ that '«hovv(*<l 
the various opei.itious <d a printiui! plant, whieh eould be studied bv the ehil- 
flien. and the pioiessfs vvert* iliMiiss»Ml. (hit of thesf experii'iiee'* lann* the 
desiir to print a Nehool iievv*^paper that eoiild be eoinpostMl ami printed bv tin* 
*'i\th ^ladt* ehiN'* and tli'^lribiiteil to all the ehildien in tin* m-IiooI. \ftt*r eari*- 
ful plaiiN had been maile and a varietv of job.s alloeati*il. tin* ^roiip wt*nt to 
vvoik on piodiiein^ tin* ‘'(.halter l>o\," a lwo-pa:jn* edition of a sehool news, 
papi'i. whieh vva> tvped and miMn*o«:raphed. \ds wen* >olieitt*d from the 
iieiuhboi hood ^loeer. a iiovi'ltv shop, and the sehool eareti*ria. \n editorial 
^talV pii*pait*d editoriaU: rt*port(*is brought in in*vvs iti*m'* of intt*ri*.st to ehib 
dri*n in the m IiooI : tln*v learm*d about lavoiils; thi'v did pioofri*adin;: : sever .d 
“«h*paitmei»ts" vv«*ie ori:ani/i*d safelv. jokes, and oin* ealled “ l inv l ots." 
when* snme simpb* pietun*s and itt*ms W(*n* iiielud(*tl foi the kindergarten and 
piimaiv ehihlren. Ihiuo was the transition math* from tin* stinlv td n‘eort|s to 
an inti*nsive projec t td prodiit inii a srhotd m*wspapt'r that olTert'd numeroiis 
tipporlimiti(*s for lan^iia;:c* work and an uppn*t iation td the manv at'tivities 
eonnet'ted with the izalheriti^ and distriluitin^ of news. 

\\ hen a summer intervenes between the eli»se td t»ne unit and the bepin- 
niiii: td the m*\t. a smtmth traiisititm tu* a etmtiniious evperienee is naturallv 
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m<»rr ciiliiriilt. If childrtMi a- a (lom mn* h*arhrr l«» another, tin* 

leacluT new Id llie •rroup >lioiil(| rlnM k willi hi> to mm* if tlint* an* 

«»l)jt*c ls inailr l»\ the cliililrm that inijiht lu* h«*l|ifiil in irr.iptiii iheii 
in the unit in whirh lh**\ held ln*rii ah**<irl»(*(l wlirii M-lh'uI t loM'd in tlie !*priii^. 
Soinrlinu's on tin* la>l uerk «>f m IiimiI ihihlii'ii take* to the room the\ an* t«» 
orrup\ in Septi*ml»t*r Mirh (ildei't> tniik**. hnijM*-. a piintini: pn*-". or nnip> 
and charts tiiat lhe\ ha\e |ici*n ii'*in;! in ihcii -linlx. I ni example, in one 
classroom, a** a part of a **tnd\ of the lo< al commiinitx. the « hihlien had made 
a larjre ma|i of the I. nitetl States* Hhtnxiii!: x\licie eai h i hilti had lu*en horn. 
.^trint:s led from the hiitliphnc^ of the < liildien to flu* toxxn x\heie thex imxx 
lixed. 1 his map hi‘ld ket'ii inteit**Nt for thi*^ L'toitp of thildien. and th«*x asked 
if tliex eoidd take it xxith them into th<* next t.'i>ide. 

At till* opt*nin^' of M-hool the niAt fall, this lie.i*>iiicd map h.id a pioinineiil 
plact* in the nexx clasHrooni. Some ihildten in tin* nevx ^>i«»iip had m»t hei*n in 
till* sehool the xear before. I ln‘ n*‘xx te.n ln*i i'Xpie*-M*d iiileie^t in tin* nia)i and 
the pupils \xho had helped to make it i‘xpl.iincd the di t.iils ti» him. The chil 

dren xxho xxen* m‘Xx to the ;jtoiip x\f‘ie iiientilnd and. xxlien llii‘X ttdd x\hi‘ie 

thex xx(*re horn, nexx stiin^*. xxen* addt'd to iin Imh* tliimi. lieeanse oni* child 
had come from Noixxax a xxorhl m.ip xxas «>titdif‘d to sre xxheie \otxxax is ami 

the route nece^sarx to < (o-<i the <MtM?i .md tinallx .iiiixe in the lot al corn* 

munitx. Harold indicated that irr« mothi*i had heen horn in I’lame. lierniee. 
xxho lived xxith her ^randmothei. indii .ited that the andniothei h.id ^*oni* to 
school in (n'rinanx. She thought her :!i.imlmothi‘i hail heen horn in Heimanx 
as xxell. Mo««t of the ehihlreii did not kiioxx xxheie their paii*nts hail heen horn 
and xxere ea^er to find out. 

The next dax much additional infoi ni.tli<ai xxas for thcoinin^' as parental 
hack^roiinds xxere coritrihiited hx the cla**s. Manx ciimmentH xxere made ahoiit 
the fart that parents had spent siurn* time in xarioiis other plares before corn- 
ing to the present location. Ilx f-a|dl<di/inL! i»n the interest that the children had 
brought xxith them from the prexioiis xe.ir. a siudx of “Our (.ornmunitx had 
taken on nexx proportion^ and rnoxeil into a simlx of “ I he People of Our 
Nation.** 

ARRANGING THE ENVIRONMENT '* 

Another elhcient and efTcitixe xxax to initiate a unit ttiroiigh prox idirig a 
“setting** that xxill aroUM* inlen*'-! and mrio'-ilx on the part of the ehildren. 
The leaelier xxill inelude in the eiix iioimieiit *-tiimjli to children s innate drixe** 
and nrge.s. xxhich xxill aho ptoxide for indixidiial di(fi*rence«*. lo arouse ruri- 
ositv he will ehoose |M*rlinenl maleriaU hooks, pii lures, exhibits, models, 
maps and globes, and srienee ohje* ts. Hei aiise children need phxsiial actixitx. 
the teacher will select paints. xxoihI. weaxlriir. iirt rrialiTials. rmaleK. costumes, 

' .\ppcndix II fur a li**! uf aii«lio-\ i-iiiil iii.iti'riaN. 
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Arran}!ing a room environment <Im i 
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displaxed for a purpose and in an mdeih and attiarti\e manner will l»e far 
mi»re valuable than a larjie numbei «»f lliiiiL*- riowtied lo^ellier and liap- 
hazardl) exhibited. 

I he pirtiire?. on the bulletin b<»aid> need to be t aiefiilh selected and ar- 
ranged. If permanent bulh‘tin boanU aie not axailable. tailboard framers can 
be used. Ilu'se are durable* ami s<» e*.m be ummI bu a loiif» time, .'subiiioimtiiifss 
b»r pietures and eli|ipiii^K, uhih* not ne«e»**.af\. aild to the* atlrae’ti\e»iie*ss eif 
the e*\hibit. I '*in^ one* color feu the* bae k^reuimi of all pii‘tiii(*s and elippin;> 
in one* spae e*. ^roupiii^ pie ture**^. and ke*i‘pin^' the*m e‘\e*n at teip or botteun make* 
the arran^eme*nt rm»re* ph*a**in^ anel iMte*ie*«>titiL!. ( liildie'irH work. comme*i<'ial 
pie-turi*s. ami e'urre*nt e*\e*iit*‘. for e-xamjile*. «>hoiild be* moiiiiie*el <»n *«e‘paiale* bid 
le*tin betareU. .^ome*time*** it i- intert‘>tint: tti ii*>e‘ e oliiie*il \ain to < omie‘i-| ie*late*el 
pi<-ture*«<. Ihe* \arn pldb the* e'xhibit toL'e*the‘i autl cailM*- the* e‘\e* to (oll<»w it 
fiorn one* picture* to aiiothe*!. If pi< tiiie**^ ami < lippiii;.'** ate* c.iic*full\ ami attiae - 
ti\e*l\ arran^e*d. e‘ae*h <li-|ila\ \\ill appe*ai a*« .1 unit. 


BULLETIN BOARD DISP 
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Current Events 
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Childrens Work 
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Study Prints 
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Xrran^Mn^ an cm iroiime*iit .it lii-t max '•«*ciii nioie elillif ult than e»lhe't \xa\»* 
«»f initialing a unit. Hoxxexer. if elom- \x»l|. it will prailii.illx ^!iiaiante*e* le*- 
sp«»n*-e*> from e hildie'ii that xxill Icael eliie*«tl\ into the- “tiiilx of the* unit. 

Axu////>/e* of a unit mi trains, in fiiadv tlurr, Inmi an atran^nl 

rniirnnmrnt ’’ 

Matriial.s in tfir Em irminirnt 
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North (!e»a‘-t ljmite*d in \li»ntana Ibiekien 
'I’he* e*nfrine 

“ .-I T*‘afher\ Kit for a Sniffs of Hoiluos 1 ninsimrltilinn. i-il.. V^A, i*- uvail.‘ililf 
frri- (111 rr(|iie-! foim lh»- SdiiKil and l.ollrur ••. PiiMif Rcl.itiori- llr-partirM fil, 

\wiriafion of Amrncan Railroad*.. I ran'i***^***'*^'** Ruildinji. a'-limijion 6 , I lir 

kit ron-i-l^ of a ‘'I tarlirr'- Manual of ^iij!K»-iVd '•'iwU Oullim- and Source Man-iial.” 
tit l.irjic picture*- for cla-'-roeftn ii-**. and a M-rond rnaniial niiiilf d “'Mh- '■‘lori# -* l»#diin<l 
the* Pielur#’-.” 
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Firi^ht traifi*^ at work 
riir lin^iiirrr 

anil lai^ 

linoKs 

Ililliii^H. IIrnr\, Divsrt Eloririt Iff’Uf 
Maiv. Tniins at \l ark 
EolIrtI Eirfurr HanL iij i rains 
I'la/rr, Mililinl I Emiilit Eats 

I* ra/rr, Mililinl I I.ttrtimotn rs 

IliifiL I'.ililli, E.nt:,int\ !' n^mr \/i. *t 
JoliiiHon, Kli'iirint. Trait‘1 

JoliiiHiin. ^iililir Jo«\ Tlir l\nt:,inrft of a I rain 

LiMiski. Lois, Isittir Ttatn 

l.riil, Ill-Ill) 11., (.Irar TtarL l/ntni 

Mrrk^. I'.slliri K., Onr Es thr En;^inr 

Mi'i^s, ( .oi iirlia. // laitii'rlitl l.arnnintii r 

(HiU. I'.li/.ilirlli. Uuhtf^ tlir Rails 

IN*tM shiiiii. Miiiiil. / //I* Still \ llinih Ilf Tiains 

lin k. Mina K.. anil llrlni Mali I’irliti-i. If thr Railroad Station 

Slr\rr, l)oiotli\. Tlir Ef flight ) aid 

I iii\i*ll, I'.liMiioi, (hi Shiny Rail.s 

/alio, (iroi iir Jn, I hr Riii Hook of Rral Ttains 

MOIII.I..S 

Moilrls of rnjiiiir. Ilalrai, Moi krai. lio\rar. ral»ooM\ ^wilrli ami 

slaml|)atlri ilolls 

M \ri Kl \l.s 

\\ oo<| ill \arioii^ im liiiliii^ awning |>o|r for |)oilri> ami tank rai'* 

rut in ti" lrii,i:lli'« 

\\ IhtIn of two >i/i*** 

Tool rail ronlainiiii: r«»|iin«; '*a\\''. rro'^'^riil '»aws. kf*\liolr j^aw-^. hlork 
plam*'^. lilr*'. M irw ilrivrr. inilrr l»o\r'*. r|ainp>. ami l»rari' ami hit 
(lliri’M* ho\r»< 

I liHM' >a\\liorM''* 

Nails 

Clalriinim* p.iinl> 

( aa\ola> 

l\iprr for painting ami drawing 

I WO tMM'U 


Rryponsr to thr Environnirnf 

('.hihlivn t'Xplorrd thr room as thr\ ramr in. Srvrral rliiUlrrn roiiplnl 
tin* rars loiirihrr ami with "rlnurrhoo" Mniml< pnllril llirni arniiml and 
around. Somr (‘hildn*n lookrd at thr pirtuifs and talkrd anion,!! thrni- 
.srUt's ahoul lln'in. ()lhrrs sat at thr lihrar\ lahir and lookrd through 
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tht* l>ook>. whili* a li.inilliMl tin* uin»«l f«ir a '•Imil Mo»*l c»f ihr 

rhihirt'ii wrrv aiiNitui** |i» m*i* f*\ i‘i \ tiling: that iln*\ }>la\r«l a >li4Ui 

liiiu‘ at iMrli 4*ri»h*r nf intrirM. \ ffu. afl»-i liiMkini: at ihi* foi a 

lillU* wliilr. Iif\*:aii tn jiaiiil m lii.iw pii ttiii*«> nf Hiimi'lhini! lhl•> liatl 

I li«*n th«* 4 .iinr t4>;:<‘th«‘i ii» talk .ilMiiit tin* inatn iaU in tin* 

r4Hiin. I In* f4i||4»\\in^ 4*\4 Iiani!i* i»f iilfa** •»ln»u*. Imu tin* t«*a4 ln‘i‘ ina\ 
i'apitalizf 4111 tin* int4T*‘''t tif tin* i'liilili«*ii t«» ^tinnil.iti* ainl f4i*^t4*i fuitliri 
learning:. 

rWlll.l.K: What a **tiii nt.ihh" fm ' I '•an a iiiitiin* «»f mn*. 

JOHNMF: Oil. tlicM* \\a- a tiiiiitahh* hai k in K.iiiNa-. M\ fatln-i tnok nn* 
t4k MT a riHiinlliiiiJ'-t*. 

(.WIll.I.K: Ihit nhal'v it f,.i ? 

JoliNMK: It tiJin- tin* I'lii^iin* .iiniiinl '•n it 4 an 1 un i»n aimtln'i liai k. rin*\ 
jiiM iliiM* tin* 4‘n,i!int‘ «»ii it .iinl it tiiin- .inniinl. \l\ f.itin'i tohl nn*. 
TK\(.IIKK: .|4ihniii4*. 4'an \(iii ;_*4*t tin* pntiin* ainl •^Imw ('.ainilh* what 
ha|»|K*n-/ 

\Johnnir thf ftitlun' ami ulu* tfir mmlrl nf mt t'n^nh' Imni fhr 
tdlflr anti rxitlattinl tt» (.aintllr's \ati\lin Htni . 1 

jolINMK: I 4'an in.iki* a tuintahh* ttmioiiow .iinl th.it will ^\ui\s mmi 
Inttfi. 

Tel liki* t<» inakt* a 1 atih* 4 at. Ihiw 4l() lln'x ^*f’t tin* .iniin.iU iiit4» 
th4»*'4* 4'ar'*.'^ What tin tln^v fat.'' 

\oi(N!\N: What ai4* t.iiik 4. if* {at f I nf\4'i -aw (nn* liki* th.it In-lnn*. iilr 
litinfis fhr ftinL rat ttrni shtat s // ftt fhr ^nntfr I 

i.\'\ : rin*\ 4 ai r\ 4iil. 

M \n\ : Nti. that i- rml ri^'li!. Oil i- raitifil mi hual- nil t.’iiik4‘is 4';iii\ 

4iil, 

^ : l^ 4 at^ can t •j<> r\4‘i \ w ht*if*. Ilnw ate |m*i>)i|c in the iniilflli* 4if tin* 
C4iuiitr> ”4»in.i: i4» ;:»*t tln*ii *»ir.‘' 

M \n\ : It 4 4iiiir- thiiiU”h |»i|»4 -. 

TKOtll.M: ^ 4»n .114* Im»iI. ii;.'ht. Ihjt tank (.if '.iii\ in.in\ utln'i thiii^>*^ 
hc^'iih"* «iil. Let - iM.iki* a Ift (if the (|iie-ti(iif we need td h.'i\e all 
>W4*red : 

MdW i- a tin iit.ihh* ifefr.'' 

IldW (I d the\ f:et aniiii.il- inid (atth* (ar-.'^ 

What (Id tank (ar- (aii\? 

W hat cl-i* did 'mi ‘•cc that wa- intere-tiii;; 

K\V\fOM>: Oh) (‘iiL'ine- ii-ed td ha\(* (dal ( ar- ii;.dit in iia( k df thein^ hut 
the in*u l•n^ine- are run h\ Ilie-el dil. It ••.'i\- -d .at the hdtidin 
df tin- |Hi tiire. 

M.xh.Iokik: What i*** Die-el? 

R\>MOM): It’.- a kind df (»il like the\ u-e in Innk-. 

KKKD: .Ml en;:ine- aren't Die‘*el eii;:ine-. 

KVKRKTT: .Smie are ele4 tri( . 

\The trarhrr ndtivd !(» his tfurshnn hst) : W h«il fuel- dd riiddern en;!ine- 
use? 
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F'I(\M Ks: I ri('\rr knrw thi*rr wiTr so inan\ iliflrrt'tit kind** of fnd^ht 
rar»». iShf uft.H a ftirtun* nj a hni>i/rr rar from the rack and shous 
<7.1 \\ lial do trains f-arry in this kind of rar'/ 

TI-. Dors an\onr knoH ivhat this rar rarrirn'/ It i> rall«Ml a lio|iprr. 

(Ao ortv knru so nnnther qufstnoi utis fultlnh : What do [io|)|irr cars 
can > ? 

KKiril: (iairi %sr iiiak** somr rn^inrs and car«*? Wr could load a lot of 
dillrrrnt stnil if i\r had a lot of dillrriMit kinds of car*'. I know 
liou to inakr ihrni. 

nil.l.: I Iktc's a lot of ^'ood wood oVf*r thrrr and some tooU. too. When 
can w** lM*;;in'.'' 

Tl':\rill-.l( : l.rl's hr^on now, Wr will nrrd ti» have* •^onir plans **o wt‘ won't 
all hiiild thr saiiir kiinl of cars. 

IMatis wrrr soon under w;i\. I lirv wrir oil I 1 hrir writ* inan\ thing's 
thr\ nt‘(*drd to know. Kach da\ hnui^ht inorr fpir>^tions. Thrrr was nrrd 
to ;!o to hooks and pictiiirs for iiifoi mat ion. Ihtut- were films th.il 
hriprd: thrir wrir st<iiirs that furnished information, and thr traclitn* 
added othri stimuli to tht* rnv iioiimnit. \ trip to tin* fri‘i;_dit \aids was 
planned, too. so that liistluind information could hr ^iiainrd. 

riir prohirms. ipirstions. and nerds wrrr dilfritmt each ila\, and tin* 
materials in thr rnvironmrnt chanp'rd. too. as thr tiMchrr followrd tlit* 
childirirs Ir.ids and stimiilatrd fiiilhi*r intrit'st in trains and t ailors. 

USING OTHER WAYS TO INTRODUCE THE UNIT 

In addition to airan^in^ thr rn\ ironiiirnt. hut nf*\rr as a siihstitutr for it. 
thr tr.iclirr ma> introdini' tin* unit with a stud\ trip, a motion pictur«*. thr 
riMdin^ of a dramatii' stor\. a discussion, an incident in thr commnnit\. an 
oiilsidr sprakrr or ^ isiloi to thr clas-, or an rxprrirncr that thr childrrn ha\(* 
had idtlirr in or out id sj hool. I’lu'si* ailditional rvprrirncrs arr particularix 
iit'rdrd in thr upper m'adrs. wlirn* tin* wlioh* unit max h<* plannt*d as a rt‘'«ult 
of till* initiatoix rxpriiriicrs. When this is dour, thr tracln*r needs to hr -iirr 
that nianx issues and prohirms arr raised from which, through [uipil-trar her 
plannin,!!. a roinprrln*nsi\r. xxrll rountl<*d unit of xxork xxill rmi*r':r. 

>7«i/x trips: Soinrtiinrs tin* riuldrrn are not satisfied xxith tin* stimuli tlir 
teacher has prox idnl in the enx iiomuent. and somrtimi*'^ it lias hi*en impossihic 
to hrini: to thr classroom the ohjerts necr'*sarx to start a unit. I’.xen though 
the enxiionment airanp*d to initiate the unit on aii ports and airplanes, for 
example, has been xerx stimulating to the rhihiren. someone xxill almost im- 
mediateix sut!s*est that thrx ^o to the airtiort to sn* what it looks like and what 
artuallv happens there. Thus a stiidx trip as part of tin* initiation max lie 
iu*rrssar\. although a .second trip durini; the progress of the unit will un- 
dotihledK lu* tnore xalualde. Likexvise. a trip to the nri^hhorhood market, a 
museum, the hakerv. a farm, a factor), or a housing project xxill stimulate 
interest and raise questions that will reipiire resean h before thex can he an- 
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s\\iTt‘d. I In* piji'pusr i»f tin* rM>i trip likf all uiIut iiii(iat«ir\ f*\pcTii*n»vs, is* <lc» 
ju>l that: stimulate iiitrrr«*t aiui raiM* i|ur>tiiin>. imt aiis*Hrr thriii. 

Disrussion : If llir rliiMifii lia\i* liati M»inr r\|H‘ririH*r that has pii/./.lrcl or 
fa**riiiatt*(i lhi*m. nr if an iiirjilnit ha> happrncMi in llu* ri»ininiinit\ or the 
M-honl that has caiiMMi niiirii intrii‘M m ('niitrn\i*i>\ . nr a prohlrin has arisen 
rt’^anlin^ safel\ nfi the liii:hua\. the (Hm ll^^inn nf the incident ina\ cause the 
children tt» want t«» >liid\ the prnldtMii ni kimw innie alutiil the ivsiie. A se\enth- 
^rade unit iMititlini **Ki*>nnncH nf Oni Natitui * i»r **()iir Stale** initzht he in* 
tnidijced h\ a diH'us-ii»n nf place*, nf intt'ic*.! the < hildren liad xeeii mi their 
Miininer \acatinn. I)i*.cu*.dnn nf a radii» m t(‘lc\ i*.inn pm^rani that all i»r most 
nf the children lia\i‘ heard m* >eeii nia\ aUn he usidiil in ha'iisiiig interest on 
*.nme significant issin*. 

OptMi-endcd (]ue*.tinns such a*. **\\ hat dn \nu like nit»Ht ahniit \oiir enm 
munit\ nr **\\ hat wnuhl \nu liki* In change ahmit \niit cnmmuiiilx readiU 
prttm)il ^rniip di*.cus*.inn and hiin^ mil i*«*ut*H reipiiring fiirtlier explmalinn 
and stud\. Similar <|ue*.tinns cmild he used h\ sexiMith pradius tn start a unit 
on “Our rainilies" nr h\ ei;>htli ^ladcis tn stall a unit mi *‘Oiir llemoctatic 
Ihu'it.i^e.** OptMi’cndcd (|ue*.tinn*. ie*cd in tlie di*.cuHsinn nr sharing! peiititi fnl- 
lowin^r the evplniin^ nf tin* ariaiiffcd etiximnincnt h\ the children xxoiild 
^•rxe ihi** *.ame piirpnsf. Krnin the cliildien*s answcis. the teacher wmild get 
the leads fnr the lU'Xt actix itii*'*. 

Films ant! Idmstiips: When a stiidx trip is nnt feasible, a mnlimi picture nr 
a dramatic and cnlmfiil lilmstiip that laiscs ipiestiniis fnr the childien without 
fixing them t<io much information max he useful in getting the imil oif tf> a 
good start. A lihn nr a (ilmstiip is parlii iil.ir lx ii-fdid in introducing a cultural 
unit on a foreign cmuitix ni mi iin earlier peiiiMl in our ox\n history. 'I'he 
tilm Ijitid nj l/cx/co might he iiM*d tn inltodine a unit on Mexico; Deinifl 
litmtir nr Ac/z/acA > Vinnffts, a unit on west waul expaiisimi or pioneer life; 
('Jiihlrrn nf C./iinn, m the fih!.*.tiip ('.huins (.Inldrrn, a unit on ('.hinese life; 
hnrh Srf/Irrs nj \rii I'niihtm!, a unit mi mlnnial lih*. Teachers will need to 
)U(‘xi(‘w films hefon* using them for an introiluclorx ex|M*ri**nce to see that 
th(*\ serxe the purpose fd < hallentring the pupils to do furtluT study, not salis- 
fxing them with pal an*.wers. 

Injitmial sunvys: Surxexs f»f the interr sis of the chihlreti. their attitudes, 
nr feelings ahmit is..ues ni incidents z ari form the basis for group discussion 
aiul point up tin* need for more informali<»n on which to f»»rm opinions, | he 
*’W hat W oiihl You Do?" Ixpe of questionnaire r-mild he used with older chil- 
dren to finri nut prejijrlices. biases, and predilection towarrl r'ertain behavior. 
One teacher, in introducing an eighth-grade unit on *‘l he People of Our Na- 
tion/' deM-rihed a number of siiualions inx nixing people of minority grrmps in 
the school and cmnmunitx and askerl the i hildren to indicate xvhal they would 
do in such situations. \ similar qiiesiioniiaire on issues invrdving denurcratic 
principles and civil liberties could he u-.#*d tf» intr«»dure the unit on “Our 
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DcmcKTatic Ilcrilap;.” The same questionnaire or another form of it could 
he used us an eiiil test to find out if attitudes had changed as a result of the 
unit ex|N;riences. 

/fooA'.i and stories: As the (diildren explore the environment and browse 
tliroijgh the hooks on the reading table, some child is likely to bring a book 
to the sharing |N;riod to ask about a picture or tell what lie has read. '1 he 
child may want to read and share this story or tlie descriptimi of the picture 
with the class. I he teacher may himself bring to the sharing period a book that 
he knows will give the children a delightful common experience from which 
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Even srcond’pradvrs use the library. 

to plan what they will <Io next. With older children the tca<’her may selec’t 
and use a short story or an exi'erpt from a longer story that includes main 
of the problems he hopes the children will want to stinly. During the dis- 
cussion that follows the reading of the stor>. opcn-eniied questions should 
bring out these problems and issues so that the pupils idc*ntify thenunrivo 
with the problem and see the need for additional research. 

If the environment and the additional acti\ities have been stimultiting 
enough, older children will identify many pmblems and issues around which 
the unit can be organi/ctl. W bile this is being done and the materials col- 
lec'tetl, the pupils may like to read fiction books that further illustrate or en- 
large the problems they stated. Most resource units carry a good bibliography 
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of firtion related to the unit. These hooks ran he iiitrodured during the initia- 
ttiry period and each c*hild encouraged to start rending a hook of his own 
selection. For example, seventh-grade children starting a unit cm **The Middle 
hast might he introduced to such hooks ns Land lirtn ven: The Middle 
Last; * The Arabs: ** Getting: To Know lA*banon: Turkey Hid and \ew: 
Iran: and My Tillage in Israel.- 

I se of resource persons: The visit of a t‘iti/en i»f a foreign country to the 
M’hool, a talk hy .someone who has lived or \isited abroad, an invitation to an 
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old settler to tell the ehi^> ahout life in the earl\ davn of tlie rmrirnunity, a 
traflic ofliier. a pilot or airplane Ini'^les**. the inaNor. f»r a congressman will 
arouse interest in the area d**s<Tihed, in the hi*'lor> of the eornmiinity, in 
safety prohicms. in airplane travel, or in local or federal governnient. Some- 
times the children suggest these resource |MTsons, sometimes the teacher must 

’ Krance^i ( nprland. Land lirturrn: The Middlr FaM w York: Ahrlard-Scliuman, 
1958 1 . 

" Harr> B. Klli**, The .drafts i.Nrw Aork: llarrourt, Bra»<’ & ^^^»rl<^, 19.>8l, 

•Jim (Getting To Knott Lebanon *Niw Vi»rk: OiwarjIMrfiann, 19.>9). 

^'clma Kkrrm, Turkey Old and A cm, rev. I New Afirk: Scribner o, I960). 

*’ Alirr Td'lor, Iran <\cw'\nrk: Holirlav Hoii'*c. )9.>.»i. 

anil Tim Coijal. J/> 1 illage in Israel iN’i w York: Panthron. 1959). 
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find thi*in, and Moriirtirncfl lh<r rhildrrri ijuol#* whut linn ihoufrht lhr\ heard a 
visitor or authority say and the other (‘lassiiiute«« want to find out whether or 
not it is true. Hesoiiree [hthoii^ eaii d<i rnueh to ;'et the unit oil to a ^itod 
start if the teaeher makes rli*ar to them the purpose of thi*^ e\perienee hir the 
ehildren. 

Any of these stimuli must he guided h\ tin? tiNirher. It is readiU di*oei*rnihle 
that poor ehoi(-f*s of initiating aetivities eotild raiise either lark of intere<«t in 
the unit f»r interest in unimportant asperts of it. liarh of tin* stimuli desrrilxMl 
alxive ran he helpful in aroiiHin;! rhildrerrs inini<*diate int(*re*>t*^ and tlieir 
desire to know more ahoiit the (piestimis and topir^ at hand. I'liese stimuli 
may he elTertive hy themselves, hut thev are more elFrrlivr when •supported h\ 
an arranged environment, whirh ^ives a greater varietv and kind (»f stimuli. 

It is important to rememher in initiating a unit that what a lo^'iral ap- 
projirh to the unit from an adult point of \ ii‘w ma\ pov^c*.s im lu^'ir to tin* 
rhild. 'I'o stait the unit the wi'-e tearher rapitali/t*** on wlial«*viT intere'*ts the 
pupils have and does not trv to redirert it so that tin* unit df‘\t*lops arroriliiiL' 
to a preronr(*iv(*d lo^ii al pattt*rn. It not important, for (*\ample. wlietlier a 
unit on the **re<»ple of the I nitf‘d States” io the M*M-nth or eijihth jiiade he- 
^ins with a stiidv of the (‘oloiiiMs and who tln*v were or with the nationalities 
and rares represente<l in the rlassrooin and the plai t* of oriizin of the rhih 
dreii's anrestors. IntereM in the unit might start herauM* of tin* i*nlranre into 
the sehool of a ehihl from a fort*ign rountrv or from anotln*!- '•i*rlion of tin* 
I iiited States. A unit t»n <'omnumh*ation is as likelv to >lart with tt*li*\ ision 
and radio as with the drum, tin* smoke sigUtd. or s<*ma|)hor<* llag^. It starts 
wherever the interest is higln*st, and int»*ieMs tlilTer from riass to rla*"'. 

KEEPING A UNIT MOVING 

When ehihlren play with things thev have mad«* arni i-eenart tin* arlivities of 
wt»rkers in a rommunitv, rt'livt* the adv<*nturf*s of pioni*ers rri»ssing the plains, 
or t*iigage in otin'r kinds of dramatir plav . manv in*w in*t*d^ are at onrt* 
evident. Manv farts must In* verified and manv mi^ronrt'ptioii'* elaritied so 
that the plav may take on rieln*r. fuller meaning, \dditional ohjeet** needed in 
the plav, diseussion of just how something wa** iloin*. ipieslioiis raist*d and 
problems tlefined all stimulate eonstruetion and M*nd ehildren to books and 
pirtures for further information. The ilesire to '•atisfv their innate ilrives to 
know or find out teuriositv play, ronstruet. be phvsieallv aetive. (*omniuni- 
rate, and create is what keeps the unit mov inz. 

/’/flying: In a unit on the Pueblo Indians, for example, the ehildren who 
plav thev are women in the pueblo mav go about their work, whieli includes 
preparing corn to be dried, grinding I'orn for piki bread, and baking the 
bread. During the plav period thev mav griml corn to be used for bread. 
Doubtless there will be manv ways of grinding ri»rn attempted by the children. 
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In the evaluation period uliieh follows the plav a dist'iisyiiin of llie way in 
which corn is ground hy pucldo women will leail to searching for information, 
looking at pictures, and li>ting things needed ti» make the o|M*ration authentic. 
There may he neetl to make a grinding Mtnie that can he usetl in the play; the 
need hir ovens in which to hake the hreatl will he at once e\ident. One group 
of children may go to work t<» construct an o\en «Mitside the Imuse. Itooks 
must he (*onsulti‘d to find out hi>w the Indians diieil the corn before it I'onId 
he gronml h\ the women, '•n that the process ma\ he correi'tlv done iliiring 
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If’c made many things to male our life in a ffurhln real. 


the next pla\ period. 'I he ‘•^ng^ sung |i\ the Imlian women a** they grind the 
corn will need to he learned, a |»addle to place the h»aves in tin* own will he 
needed, and so on. Several da>s mav elapM- heh»re another play fM-riod is at- 
tempted and during this time the chihlren will he rcmcerned with ronslnn - 
tion an<l with reading about life in a pueblo in preparation for carrying out 
the authentic activities of the W(»men as they grind corn and make fiiki hrearl 
for their families. When the articles the children have marie are complete 
enough to use, further play may he attempted. 
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(lyrin^, ami uraviri^ «vimiI a** ihi* play rofitinije*<. 'I’he activities (if the men, 
Hiieh as hunting' ami planting, the rei reatidiial activities, the dance**, the sdn"**, 
the masks, ihe katcina (hills, ami (ither phases (if the life of the piiehhis will call 
for research on the part of llie chihlien a> they attt‘mpt to carry on aiitlitMitic 
play depietin;; the horm* life of the^r people. 

It is the teacher's fiim tion to -^iipplv reading' niat(*rial. hIikIv print**, nintion 
pictures, and other h*arniii;! ai(U; to raiM* (pH‘s|ions during «*\ahiatioii and 
plannin;' that will cliallen^i* the children; to piovide e«piipmeiit and construc- 
tion mali*rials so that the new needs niav he satisfied: to ^iiide. as**i*»t. and 
encourage; and to see that experience** ari‘ provided that meet the needs of 
the ('hildreii. lasts of "thing's we need.*' ‘’things to he made." **\\ hat will make 
our play more fun" should Ik* ki‘pt constantly hefon* the childriMi so that 
tlieri* is no lack of stimulation. 

A mimhiT of activities will he piin«: on simultamMuisly if all the cliildren 
in the class are plavin^ at tlie same time. \ arioiis iicimIs and int(*rcsls must he 
met. I' iiMpientlv the leaclu*r will read to the childriMi mati'rial that mav he too 
dillicult for thetn to handle imh*p<‘ndenllv . As she i(‘ads she mav discuss with 
the ( liildiiMi how tliis information c(»uld t*idiven the plav. She mav chan^n* the 
r(»om ('tiviionment h\ hrin^in^ in pii tines i»f costumes, dancms. decorated 
f^otirds. and katcina dolls that will stimiilali* new int(U‘«*sts. (pi(*sti(»ns. uiid 
dis( iissiofi hv the ( hildren. f ’.hildren mav use some of the (»hj(‘cts furnished hv 
the t(*acli('r for tlieir plav and then make additional materials theniselvi's so 
that iiion* ('liildren mav participate in the next plav. 

If the unit seems to dra^ and intf*r(*'t la"s. it is hetaiise the teacher has 
n(»l suppli(*d enoUf;h sources (»f inf(»rmation or has not hrou'ihl out the pioh- 
lenis to he solved following the plav (»f the childnui. It is to he expected that 
lh(‘ lirst attempts at plav inji the life of the Puehio Indians, for e\am|»le. will 
he meaner. The plav reveals to the teacher the information that tin* i hildren 
have ahoiit the life of tin* people studied. As more things are made. mi>re in- 
formation f^ained from r(*adin^. looking; at pictures, or goin^ to see exhihits of 
Indian life, the activities of tin* childt(*n will heioine more authentic, the plav 
rit'her and more fun. 

Scvkinii ansurrs: Although the drive to plav is not so promnmced in (dder 
cliildren. th(*v still want to hi* active, to (/o, m»t just n*ad about things, and 
ihev have insatiable curiosities to know how. wlui. whv. where, and what. 
Teachers utilize these drives to keep units moving:. For example, intermediatt*- 
^rade I'hildren want to know how eleetriidly w«»rks. how sound and lijiht are 
carried, what causes the seasons and weather, how the mountains and rivers 
were formed, how ships and airplanes find their destination, or how other 
people live. They want to make telegraph sets that will work, print their own 
newspaper, make gliders that will Hv. inflate a hallo(Ui, or write to children 
ill a foreign country. Similar desires for knowledge and for activitv are ap- 
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parent in an> ”o«mI unit. tnie neetl is met. or uoal satislietl. others heroine 
e\i<lent. Finding answers t»> (pieMioiis; makim! lliimis llie\ m*ed; expressinjr 
tlieir jo>, apprerialiim, nr reactitm to an e\pi*i iein i* in art. iniisie. poeti \. t>r 
(lanre: and soixin*: |irohltMn^ that eniK iTii them an* all ^nahsalisf) ing aetixities 
that |>rnvide fnr tin* "imjminjimW* id a unit. 

.SWr//!/; problems: In the upper ^rade^. where the whole unit max he 
eeiit(*red upon a prnhiem that is rf*al and meiinin^ful In the i'hildif*n. the ilt*sire 
to soixe the prohlem i** the mntixatiii^ faetoi that keep^ the unit nioxing. 

.Sex enth-^radi* ehildrt‘n. xxlm weie eoiireined In'eaiise so manx ehil- 
dren had had aeeiilent** xxith thi*ii hiexele*.. atti*mpted to solxi* a piohlem 
on “ll<»xx (ian We Fiexeiit Hiexeli* \eiidenlHy*‘ In analx/in^ the pioh- 
lem. thex iliM'iiled tliex nei'iled to know manx tliiiif:**: tin* raiise»» of 
aeeiilent'*. the safetx dex ire»* on hiexelt*** and hiox thex wmk. tin* luh's 
re^iilalin^ the ridin;: of hiexi le**. hoxx t«» take rate id tluni hit xeh**.. the 
attitudi*^ of adult** toxxard hiexeli* lidei**. and the like. 

\aiiou«* eoinmiltei*** xxilhin tin* loom wme oi;:ani/ed. I'.iieh one xxiis 
to hamlle a partieiilar plia**!* of thi** piexention piohlem ami ll•polt to 
till* elass. One rommittee of ^i\ made a li**t of all the eaii**es of aeeiilents 
thex eould think of. I’lieii liM inehided **iii h thin;!** a** thi*-e: 

\ot looking' XX here voii an* ^oinji 
Not ^ixin^' the li^dil kind of **i;!nals 
Ixxo ridefH nil one hike 
Doiii^ stunt'* or liiek'* on a hii'*x '•Ireet 
Not ridin;! on the li^rlit **ide of the **tieet 
Makin;! smhleii luiii** 

(Irowdin;! in helween ear'* 
llidin;! too elo**e to an autoinohile 
llidin;: after ilark xxith no li”ht 
(ioin;! too fa''t 

Stoppin;! suddenix xxithoiit a '*i;!iial 

Thesi* ha/ard** and nlheiH were di**! u'.M-d. Some were disearded; 
others were added when the li**t wa** pre**enti*d to the elas^. The final liM 
was made up in ehart form hx the enmmittee and posti*d in the hall for 
all the elas'ie- to sre. 

\ loeal trafli* polieeman was a'*ked hx another eommitlee to eoiiie to 
talk with the ;!roup. He talked ahoijt the Im al rules re-ulalin;! the rid- 
ing of hiexeh s ami left c opie** of the^* rule**. He wa** a'*ked to eoiiie hark 
and elu*ek lic ensr-*^ and hrake*. and to hrin^' plow.ta|H* to put at appro- 
priate plaees mi the hiexele** a'* a '*afetx dexhe for ni^dil riding!. 

It was ex idem from the di-i u'*'*ion of the rules re^rulatin;! hiexele 
ridin;: that a new ordiname was needed. I he traflie ofln er had 
ersled that the elass mi;:ht write Ma h an mdiname. The ^'roup aeeepled 
This ehalleii-e and talked ea;:erlx ahout it. hut after the nflieer had ^mne 
the memhers found thex had manx questions that needed to he answered: 

To whom XX as an ordiname presented? 

W hat data would thex need to proxe that a new ordinam e was in 
onl«T? . 

H<n% uould thi*> i:<> alioul |ir*-M*nHnfr Ihrir |M*lition 
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A irttrr \\u.h ivrittrn tn tlir trafiir oliif t*i tu thank liiin f«ir ('oiiiing to 
the Mrhooi aiul lhr>r r|iitv^tiori.H uriv a^kril. W hi*n tin* ri*s|ii»n‘*f was* 
nrri-ivril, Mating; that a prtition shoijlil hr m'IiI to thr rit\ rounril. thrrr 
Ha.H friiirh ahoiit tli#*ril\ rotitiril. who thr int'tnhrrH wrrr. how 

ihry hrraiiir rrirriihrr'^ of tfii'^ ho<l\. fiow hin;? thr\ Hnxrd. whrn thr\ 
iiirl and whrrr. I wo class tiiriiihrrs wrir n‘s|M>nsihlr for lindin^ out thr 
tiinr aiul placr of tin* council nttM*tiii^. and thr nanir of thr cit\ inana^ri 
to whom thr firtitioii was to hr addirssrd. 

A ro|)\ of till* rxisiin;; hi<'\clr ordinanci* wa*' obtained. I hr <latr on 
thr ordinaiicr show that it had hrrii wiittrn trn \rais a;jo. I In* cit\ had 
grown rrmai'kahU during that timt*. Ilinr wnr nioir hicvcirs jnd 
uutomohiirs on tin* strrets now so that traflic was hravirr. D.ita wi*rr ac* 
riimidatrd that might hr iisrd to |ito\r a nt^w oidinancr was in orilrr. 

Vkhilr thr class was at work |Ur|iaiing thr new ordinairr. l/illian 
rr|iorlrd that hrr \oungrr luothn was often carriers when hr rodr his 
hic\c|t* to ^^rhool. Ih* « oidd not read too well, and thr li**t of hazards 
posted ill thr hall di<l not htdp liiiii. Shr tlioiight a nirrting of all tlw* 
childrrn in tin* school who had hic\rlrs should ht* l alltMl and thr cau^rs 
of accidents disi us*«rd. \tirman thought that although it was inipoitant 
to tell about thr causes of accidents, tin* wa\ to soKt* thr piohlrin was 
to help all thr childii*fi know how to lidi* safi‘l\. Hill said thc\ should 
wait until tln*> had thr new oidinanct* ht*fori* calling thr assrmhh. Janet 
piotrstril that this was going to take sonn* tinn* and there might hr an 
accident and s<imr sclnnil child hurt hi*forr then, \rgumrnls went hack 
and forth. KinalK a ilrcisinit was rrachrri to ha\r Janet and Hollis ask 
thr principal to call an assruihU and allow mrmhrts nf thr ( lass to (*\* 
plain what tln*\ w(*i(* doing and shatt* what information tln*\ had up t(» 
this point. I In* principal r(*adil\ agrr(*d and praised iht* class fnt its 
interest. 

Thr tracln*r told tin* group of a film that showed right and wrong 
wa\s to ridi* a hii'\clr in traliic and suggi'strd that thr i‘hildi(*n might 
wish to use it. Aft(*r prr\irwing tin* film th(*\ wrtt* con\itnrd that it 
was what thr\ wantt'd to use. Satisfactorx arrangements for ha\ing the 
film wrrr thrrr rttadr with thr principal. 

Ilarr\ suggrj*trd that thr list of thr rausrs (d a( < idrrits thev had 
madi* r«dn('ided well with th«»se shown in tin* trim and ask(*d. "C.ouldn t 
thr\ use thr list ahmg with tin* film?” 

**nut thr man who is talking tclU what is happ(*ning." proti'strd 
Hrirn. 

**\V h\ lan't wr makr copirs of ’\\ hat to Do* and 'What \ot to Do* whrn 
riding a hir\rlr and distribute these to each t hild in thr school aft(*r thr*. 
ha\r seen the lilrn?'* aski*d Dorothx. 

iirorgr thought those who did m»t ha\r hicxclrs would not hr inter- 
t*st«'«l. Hannon hrli<*\rd thr\ w«»uhl hr. sinct* if thr\ did not lui,\r a 
hirxrlr now lhr\ might ha\r one later i»rr. *in*eausr. of course, r\rr \onr 
wants a hike.** 

A group got hus> on the preparation of thr lists: arrangements 
wrrr riuulr to t\}u* and rnirnrograph these. Hollis, thr (lass president, 
was to ha\e eharge of the assenihU program. Whrn the great da\ ar- 
ri\ed. Hollis told the pupils assembled that twel\e ehildr(*ri in their 
sehool had been hurt while riding birxrir'i since school opened in thr 
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fall. 1 he si*\entli j:rcuK* \\;ih ••uin*: to lio Miint‘thin» ahoiil it. Then 
he extilained what had been clone so far. and outlined the plans for 
further action. 

After the film uas *>ho\\n and the ‘*dii«*’ and ‘’don'ts'* distributed. 
Hollis ask(‘d for the rooperatioii of the childrim in following tin* sii^* 
frestions made. He announced that «in tin* folbiwiit^ M«mda\ aflei 
schotd all of the childrcM) \\ln» lode bic\cl(‘H t oiild h.i\e the brakes on 
their bic\cles tested. A man was coming fi«»m the Iralllc paliol to do 
this at the rcNjiiest of the st*\enth ;!i«ide. 

1 he Work on the new ordinance |iio^te*»MMl. Then* wa** much wiitiiif* 
and rewriting!. l-inalK a iii|i\ wa*» iimcIx. i'he piincipal wa*« asked to 
conn* to the clans ainl the pmpnsiMl mclin.intt* wan piesmled to iiini. 
When e\er\one wan satisfied, a date was sri fi»r a cimimillei* tc» appear 
befiirt* the* cit\ coumil with tin* pc*tition. I* \citf‘ment ran lii^rb. Iheic* 
wa*^ much dinnissidu about wlm shnuld be* chosen to talk bc*foie tin* 
council, and which el.iss membt'is should ai eompani him. A ;!ioup 
of five* tnc*mbc*rn was det-idt'd upon .ind H.ii\i*\ was i‘hi»srn as spokes- 
man. He* was s<dc‘ctc‘cl afti*t a disriisnion of the abilitic*s needed b\ tin* 
|n*rson who wan to ha\c‘ this respote*ibilil\ . A spnki'smaii mi sni-h an 
imfiortant mission nhoidcl 

be* able* to spc‘ak wc‘ll 
be* heard c*asil\ 

know all of the* points to pic*nc*nt 

be* somc*onc* in whom tin* c hins had i c»nlidc*nc c* 

be* nomc*onc* who Wiis not afiaid 

be* someone who had wofkc*cl hard on the* piojc*ct 

Hcii\c*> wan somewhat o\eieoiiie with the ii'spoiinibilitv . but tin* faith 
of his friends ^a\e him the iiecc*ssai\ i oiira^e. Ml of tin* fealiiies i»f tin* 
pic’seiitatioii to be made were* lalkc’d fi\er and ihen* wan much role 
phiNiii^ let .uiNc llaiNcN practice in carf\iri;^ out his tank. Part of tin* 
plan wan to outline what the* sc*Nenth j:r.ide had done to inc-rc*ane nafet\ 
ainonci tin* pupiU of its own ni luiol diiiiiifz the* panf wc*ekn. 

At hint the •ireat da\ airi\eci and the* ^Moiip c»f fi\e reported at tin* 
appcdntc*d place* at ten in tin* niorriin;: with tin ir materials at hand. 'rhe\ 
*:a\c* the dc*ttiiln of the nic-efine to tfn-ir c |ansm,iti*s whf‘n lln*\ r«*tiirrii*d 
to schoed. Ihe counc il had ^*i\c*n ifierii coiirti'cujn allf*riliori and a^ri*f*d 
to ^i\e the* pc*ti(ion for tin* new mdinance* favorable* c orinicleraticm. 

Another a*isembl\ wa*^ called *•<» that all tin* pupils of the schoed 
could be iiifc»rmecl about tin* new c»rdinancc*. Ac c idents aiiion;.' tin* pupiU 
in tin* nrhoed had been fc*wer cliirin;.' tin* pant wf*f*kn and praine wan ^d\en 
for c cioperation and for frood altitiiden toward the naf#*l\ dii\e. W hen an 
article appearf*d in tin* nc*wnpa|H*r lc*llincr of tin* appc*ararne c»f tin* sc liocd 
committee before the c it\ coirric ih ac c cunpanied b> pic tures, pride and 
exc itement in the se\c*nlh erade were at their heifrht. 

The unit cm ‘ilciw Can We IVe\erit Hie \rle Acc idenls?*' evedved beeause 
of a need, a preddern about wbic h the r bildren were f»ij.s|raled and eorieerned. 
It endc*d when the\ had soKed the preddern to their satisfaction and had put 
their solution into ojicralion so that aeridents were re duced. 
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CULMINATING A UNIT 

Ihr timr tn rtul a unit nni'^t hr Irft tn tlir judfittit^nt nf thr ttuirlwr a> >hr 
ojisrivr** thr rnirtiitn of llir rliihltrti. If thr rhihlirii'-> iiitrrot >rfnis lurkitif:. 
if thr unit *«rriiis tn lia\i‘ hrrn |)ooil\ < if aflrijuatr inat(*riaK arr imt 

avaihihir, m if a Irarliri is ni^vv to unit lt‘ar|iiii^ and tin* |)o*»Hilih» rxprrirnrrH 
appriii to hr rxliaii'^trd, it wril to h|o|». no niattrr liou short a tiriir rna\ ha\r 
hrrn spent on thr unit. On thr oth<*i hand, if i hildrrirs intrrrst s|a\s at a hi^li 
lr\rl and thrir air inan\ po-««.ildlit i(*s for thr rhildnMi to ha\r rirh and inran- 
in;:fid rxpnirnirs. thr unit niiiv lontinur for sevrial urrks or r\rn months. 

I hrie should hr no hard and fast riilr as to tin* Irii^th of a unit. Tin* tini«* 
limit will diih‘1 with units, schools, and traf‘h(‘i<«. \ unit should hr rndt'd 
wIh'ii thr iiitrrrsi is s|il| hi;.di and should not h<‘ dra,L',L!iMl out until it has hrrn 
sipirr/rd dr\ and both tin* rhildrrn and thr trarhrr art* hort‘d with it. If an 
ahidin^f intt'irst has ht‘rn stiniulatrd so that tin* t*\pri iiuiif s tin* rliildrt*n haxt* 
hatl ha\t‘ opt'iirtl up nrw \istas of iiitt*it*st and infonUiition. onr of tin* iroals 
<d a unit of woik has ht'i'n arhit*\t*d. K<u piat tiral tt'asoiis. it ma\ hr advisaldt* 
to t*nd a unit with thr rrportin^ pt*i iod ot tin* st*mi‘'<tf*r. This makrs it possihit* 
to Kitatt* hooks ami supplies, for imist trarhers will ht* through at thr samr 
timr with thr matriials thr> ha\t* ht‘rn iisim:. 

It mi;;ht hr wise for tearht*is new to unit work to ohsei\e moir or Irss 
natiiial intt*i\als in tin* school rah*mlai as thr\ ^ziiidr rhildirn throu,L!h units 
of work. It mi^ht he that onr unit would last from tht* optMiin** of school in 
Sf'ptrmhri until ( Inistmas \arati<»n: anothrr unit wouhl Im* stmlird fiom 
Jamiaix until spiin^ \aration: ami still anothrr from thr dost* of sprint \aea> 
tion until thr rml of thr school mmi'. \n rxampli* of such a sr pirnrr miLdit 
hr that I'hildrtMi in madi* two would stmlx thr "(uMirral Karnr' from .S'pti'ui* 
hri to Dria'inlu'r: thr ’'W holr.sair Markri" from Januarx to \larrh: and thr 
"Ihikrix" from Marrh to Junr. Or tifth-^railr rhihirrn miiiht simlx "(!oloni«il 
l.ifr" from Srptrmher until (ihri^tma.s xaration. "I’ionerr l.ife" fnun Janiiarx 
until r.aMrr xaration and from thru until thr close of srhoid. lifr in "Karlx 
haxs in Minnrsola" oi thr .«4lalr in xxhu-li thr rhildrrn lixr. Thrse arr all inlt»r- 
rrlatrd and foim a mitiiral sripituitial drxidopmi'nt. I'ran^ition fr«mi onr to iht* 
othri is so natural that iisiiallx no riilminatini: or introdiirtorx rxprrirmr is 
nriMh'd. 

('.hildiim in primarx and inirrmrdiatr ^radrs takt* a loniUT timr to uifikr 
full usr of lrarnin«: situations in a tinit than do t'hihlnut in tht* upprr sradt's 
Yoiinu rhildrt'ii rixid inort* slow lx. tlirx mti>t iiain skill in usin;: irfrrt'iirr matr- 
rials and maps, and thrx haxr had Irss rxprrirnri* in thr trrhniipies of xxorkini! 
to^rthrr. Morr timr is nrrdrxl in thr loxxrr siradrs h»r rhihirrn to ronstrurt 
anti plax. It takrs thrin hmurr to prrft»rm rxprrimrnt'*i than it dors tddrr 
rhildrrn. Ilx thr tiim* t'hihirrn arr in srratirs six. srxrii, and right thrx slioiihl 
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l»e iimrt* ituieptMKirnl. ha\t‘ l»iMtrr unik «*tiiii\ ^kilU. liaxt* iiiipr<i\t‘il tlirii n*- 
M*an*li torliDifpirs. and lia\i* incrraM^d ahilit\ In ItMin \iiaii((ii-l\ and lo «lia\\ 
^(^nrrali/i]ti<>n>. hor Clii'sr riMMin< thr\ ran ha\r a \aiirl\ nf rvprri- 

rnrrs diirin^j a sln»ilri inlri\al tiian ran \Mijni!ri i InMifii. 

I hr rulininaliii^' r\|»i*rirnrf> in a unit *>hnuld l»<* lln* ii.iliiial of 

ihr man\ ri<*h r\|)rririiri‘». that ihr rliildirn lia\i* rii|o\rd. It i** a tiim* f«»r 
learhrr and rliildmi to >tiip and to niaki* thoM* r\ .dii.ition«* to^(‘tliri : 

What ha\r ur ;iainrd fioni ihi- ».tiid\ ' 

What do U(* know tliilt uc <li<l ii<i| know lii'foii';' 

W hilt new >kilU ha\r \sv '•tiniutliiMird m ir.u iH‘ii 

W hat >hoidd U(* ti \ to do lirttn 

Ihr w i*^r trarhtM' should hrip (hildirn <li.i\\ ali/atioii- from thrii r\ 

pf'i'inirr^. Tor t‘\amplr. rhildirii in tin* hftli I'l.idr •^liidxiii^* a unit on tlir 
\\(‘^t\\ard ino\rtnrnt shoidd know ihr ira-«tti*» wli\ ihr pimirri- iiKorii wr*«l 
ward: rhilditMi in thr •^i\th ^Madt* ^liidxinr aii tian«pi>ilati>>n ^lionid tinilm 
''land thr rfTrrt^ of tiaxrl |i\ aii on ( ilx. '•latr. natii>ii. and tin* xxiold; « liildi(‘ii 
in tin* lir'^t ^'ladr ^lioidd know that in.inx pri>|dr in ihrii i i»mmiiiiil x roiiliihiilf* 
to ihrir nr<*d'^. 

Thr rulminatin^ t*\pri irtiro'^ ini;.dit ht* ruinplrl ini* a limr liiir to iindn 
"land >p<irr-timr irlalion^hip'': *^iimniaii/ini' infoim.ilion alxml tliin^'^ lisiiiird 
and tin* plan** that thr r|a***« ha*^ r.uiird l)iioii;.di l<t i onipirtion : niakin;: •! 
moxir: haxinj: a Imal plax timr in xxhiih .dl thr piupnlir'* inadr dm in;' llii* 
unit arr iJM*d; rmnplilin^' a map oi imiial: rxaln.ilini: what ihrx h.ixr lraini‘«l; 
or inxitin^' anothri rla*-^ oi pairnt** to '»liaii’ '••nnr •»! thr nio-i rnjoxrd rxprii 
rnr**'' w ith thrill. 

W hrii anothri rla-^ or pairiit*- ai** ^'iir».|-. tin* * hildim mi'dit paitiiipatr 
in MOiir of thr fnllnwin*:: '•hox\iM^' ami Irlliii” alMiiil thin;.''* m.idr: h.ixiii;' a 
dr.imatir plax rxpriirnrr lli.il llirx ji.n li< iilai lx rnpixrd. h as ' l.aiim liin^' 
Ships.* ‘‘lakiii" thr I rain tixr! thr 'linnip. 'O \ |).ix in a f.oionial 
Kitrln'ii**: rrrnartiiiL' a faxoiitr radio sfiipi; rxplainin;! a lai^n- oiillim- map. 
Mirh thr Orrrnii I'lail or airplanr lonirs, sin;.'in;.' -on;.''«: shaiiii” rhxihms; 
fir danrin^ sonir of thr hrst likrfi hilk damrs. f arr iirrils to In- lakrn !»• krrp 
this kind of riilminatiii': rxprrirm r rxtrriiirlx '•implr and not ti. rxph.it thr 
( hildrrn: fithrrwisi* it IrmU |fi lin omr thr ^'oal of thr unit ami to hr supn- 
firial ami sla"rfl and mit a Irarnin;: situation. 

(ailminations max hr iisrfi to hrIp parmls iimirrstand thr xaliir of thr 
program. A-^nramr that rrailinjr skills haxr hrrn f|r\r|nprd ran hr rixrn 
throii"h rrports. rharl«. or stmirs: rxiilrmr rd arithmriir rxp-rirmrs ran hr 
rrxrairfi as a rhihl explains ih * iiiimhrr work inxoixrri in r rmstnir tin;? his 
rliilrr f>r in fi^mrin;; thr m air on a limr line, rarrnls’ nmlrrsiamlin^' r,f thr 
xaliirs in dramalh jdax r an hr f.istnrrl ihroii^'h thrii olisf-rxin- piax that 
‘^hoxxs thr nrrd for intrrfirprndrm r and r rMipnalioii ainon;' all fir s|-;;rarlr 
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yoiin^sIrrM dfpirtiri^ fornriiuriitv lifr. A rnlunial farniK living in a t\|)ica\ 
roloniul lioiiir uill n*vi*al thi* ItMlgc rhildrni lia\t* of the mode of living 

at that lime and how it differ^ from the present: a radio hroudra^t will illiis- 
truh* the wavH in whirh oral and written language fimetiiuis in Mirh an artiv* 
il>. l^l^entH and learliers will find it highU profitahle to have an informul 
diMriivsion following the ruliiiination in order that (jiiestion^ in tin* minds of 
parent*A ma> he annwen'd and that the tt-aelier ma\ rt*veal the \alue«^ that have 
rome from the unit hut are iH»t readiK oh^ervahle h\ the \i-itors. 

SUMMARY 

Whether a unit of work is rhosm from within or witlu>ut a s^opt* and 
seipieiire paltein it should he oim* lliat is suitt*d to the matiirational li‘\(*l of 
the rhildien. is of interest to them, is sorialU signilirant and romprt‘h(‘nsi\e 
so that it deepens thtdr understanding of their sot'ial and rialiir.d en\ iroinneiit. 
provides ronlimiit\ and eoiirdination in their learning e\perienre> s«i that 
th<*> eiirnunler iigain and again in a \ari<*t\ of situations hasie gtMierali/ations 
and eoiieepts allerting them as rhildien and (dti/.eiis of a ilemof ratir society 
and interdependent wot Id. A unit should hi* related to tlieir e\er\da\ life, 
provide opportunitx for them to grow in their ahilitv to solve prohlems that 
are real and meaningful to them, and providt* oppminnitv (or them to satisfv 
their innate drives ami to live demorraliealiv . 

'I’he siirress of the unit di'pemU in part on the vv.iv it i** initiatiMl. If I'hil- 
ilreii help selt*rt and plan it, the iiilrodiietorv experienre rluilleiiges them and 
presiMils issues and tirohlems that tht*v feel the net*d to solvi*. tlie unit i'« oil to 
a good start. Solving prohlems, satisfv ing innate drives, and achieving pur- 
poses keep till* unit moving. 

riie length of the unit ilepends upon the signilicam e of the unit in terms 
of the peisonal and social needs of tlie children, their interest, ami the proh- 
lems that thev feel must he solved in order to achieve their goals. The unit 
.shoiihl he culminated whent'ver tliese goals have heen achieved. 
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Willrorks«»n. Mar\ irfl. L Sorial hhoation for ) ouiif: (diildren: kinder- 
fiarten. Primary (trades. rr\. i-d. ( urrirnlurn Sfrir*^. No. t. National 
(aninril for thr Sorial .'^tiidh***. a'-hinglon. |).(!.: National Kdufation 
;\5soriati*)n. 1036. 




im’Fj.on\(. (mcEFis 

\ D GEXERA LIZA 7 K). ^ S 


Ono of tlir important oiitcomo of tlu^ MimIx of a unit of work is for rhildron 
tt> iimliM'staml lirttn* tiir sorial ami plixsiral world in widcli tlirx li\r. Tho 
concrpts and m*m*rali/atiim^ that tlu* stiidx t»f a unit <)f work \itdds an* tlu* 
kt*\> to this nndrrstandin^. Iu*st*airh has shown that facts and hits of in- 
formation arc* soon foruottc'n, whili* concepts and jicnc'rali/ations. if thor- 
oughlx li*ariu*d. arc* ivtaiimd.* 

Ih'fon* th,* unit is iindc*rtakc*n. the* tc'ac hcT iu*c*ds to know the* important 
idi*as hi* hccpc's the* c'hildrc*n will jic*! from their sliidx. If lu* doc*s not k|iow' 

' W. A. Itiowiirll ami C. nrn«lri«'k'>on. “How ( hililrrn I «\irn Iiih^rinalion, Ouirrpts, 
nnd ('trnrrali/alions” l.ntrnitiff and InstnictUm (Forl> ninlh ^^arbook of llu* National 
Soc ii'iy for llu* SliuU of Ktiiiraliiui, 1*1. 1; i'hirai;o: I nivrr-ily of Chuagt) Pri*?'*, 1930), 

p. 100. 


IMittio^rapii (loiirlr-y of Alhainhra. ('aliforiiia. City ScliooK. 
170 
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what these unclerstaiulin^^ are nr tlieii \ahie tn the t hiUiien an oiileoine «»f 
tin* unit. tlie\ <an ea'^iU he nxerlonked and the unit will lark foriis. The de- 
\elo))inent of the unit then ht*( oine> mote oi l^•*‘- a M’lie*^ of i>olated expeii- 
enre>. and ehildren ha\e little uiid<*i>tandin,'! of what the Mtiil\ wa** all ahoiit. 
flelpintr ehildn*!! to di*\«*lo|) eorii*('| i oih ept^. diaw ^•eneiali/alioii^. and inaki* 
\ahie jud^int'iits is a fundamental pitihlem to llio^* who ^iiidt* leainin^ in an 
t*lementar\ srhool. It is t»f paitirular impoitaii<e in unit t«*ai hiiif: heeauM* of 
tin* eoinph*\ idea** and meanings in human relatioiinhipH. 

Manx resourre units axailahle for the *>f the tea« hei ‘«UL'i:eM impoitant 
c‘otir(*pts and ^enerali/atioiis artnmd whirli tin* unit mi^ht hi* oi^ani/eil/ 
Sinre these are onix suj:;je'*tioiiH and aie ^^elihmi .dl-im lu**ixe. a leaeliei pie 
paring to tearh a unit will need to deride foi him-rif. in trim- of the i;eriK of 
tin* ehildren. whirli one*, an* impoitant hu hi** ;:rinip ti* iinili*i -t.md. I hen* 
max he otln*r roiireiit** and j'riieiali/atioii** not *.iif^'.*e*.ti*d that he thmk** aie 
neees**arx : some he max di**ie;:aitl if tin* artixitie** of tin* i hildieii do not x ield 
suflieieiit experieiires torlaiifx theii meaning. Ih* »*liinilil he ion**tantlx aw.iie 
of ex idenres of mi**ronreption** in tin* miinU of tin* « hililri*n .ihoiit tin* ti*i m- and 
idi*a‘* intriii^ie in the paitimlai unit and '*lniiild pioxiile manx .ind x.iiied e\ 
perieiiees that xxill facilitate an iindeiHtandinf* of the rom ept** inxoixed. 

•* \ eoneept i** moie than a woid * it i** an ah-li.ntion th.it ‘‘.ipplie*. to 
a el»i**s or ^roiip of ohjert** wliiih h.'ixe leit.iin ipialitien in t ominon. t»en 
erali/atioiiH .ne on a hi«.'ln*i h*xi*l th.iii lomepl^ .ind **t,ite **ome ah^tiart ii*la* 
tion**hip hetwe(*ii two m mole i oiireptH. I hex iin hide law**, inli***. pi im iph***. 
and com lii^ion*..* The xital injiieilient of hoth i** meaning'. I m tin* xoiinj! 
child, the i oin ept** and -eiieiali/.atioii- that hr i an iiiidei -taiid an* M-I.itixi lx 
simple. I* reHUf*ntlx . herailse tliex •*eeni ohx ioii*» to the matnie niinil. thex .'lie 
not hroii^ht into forii** so th.'it «'hihlien iindi'i **tand them, noi .iie thex ni.idi 
clear so that c hildreii with the ^oiidaine of the tearhei ran expre*.*. ihi-ii ideas 
verhallx. 

BUILDING CONCEPTS 

CoiK-i-pt). an- hiiilt fn.iii |«t. ..I.M in.-il llir-.iij-li ih.- -••ii'th Mplil. 
-iiiiiid. tafl<-. -mrll. and loin h. \noidin" h> David H. Hii'-'m II llinr air ninr 
kind- of iM-rcciil- from vvliidi loniriil'. an- Iniill; 

1. IVri «-,.l- of form *>■ of mimlM-r 

2. IVrr. nl- of ).|ia< .- >"• '<*1 

IVn .-pK of linn- iMK .-pl- 

4. IVna-pl- of mov«mi.-nt Human iH r.<pl- 

iVrrept** of xxeifjhl 

•N-riinit** in Part 111. 

'Bntwnell and ll♦•nd^i^k••orl. oft. nt., p. Iw. 

•M/d., pp. li: HR. 

' (.hiidrpn\ Thinkuig •Bo'.ion: Conn. p- 
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TIIK LMT 


A c hild i\h«i iiHrs tiu* IcTiii “friend” lo refer lc» a parlieidar plaxinate d«»es 
not riec’esHarilv ha\e a concept of a friend. Ihit the* child \sho iim*s “friend” tci 
refer to individuals whom he knciws, like***, and trusts and who like and trust 
him sees “fric'nds” as a eroup of people with certain charact<*ri**lics that set 
th(!in apart from other pecjple. (ionc epts are tlie>e conden.-atioiis or summarit*s 
of meaning accpiired from man> experiences, hoth clirt*ct and \icarioiis: the\ 
are p*nerali/ed ahstractions and as suc h nia\ relate to sonu'thin^ intan^ihle 
that is not din*ctl\ a\ailaMt* through the senses. Man\ of the coricejits con- 
sidered c'ssential in the* social studic*s arc* of this nature*. It is diilicult to make* 
meaningful to childre*n such c‘onc‘e*pts as lil)e*rtv -free*clom. democrac ). social 
welfaie*. ^o\e*rnme‘nt. nation, state*. e‘<‘onomics. trade*, and constitution con- 
cepts that cannot he* pe*re'ei\e*el in the* same wa\ that e-oncre'te* eihje'e ts can. 
(!hilelM*n use tin* words “freedom” and “ele*mocrac\ ** at an e*arl\ ajie* without 
an\ cone’c'pt of them. It take*s time* plus man\ \aric*d e‘\pe*i ie*nce*s for the*m to 
accpiire* a conce*pt of e*itlie*r “frec*dom” or “de*moc rac\ .” 

I he* basis fm* ele*\e‘lopin^ coiif‘e*pts is e*xpe*ric*iice*. I sin^ words will not do 
the tric k, since* worels alone* ciiiinot e‘on\e*\ the* ne'e‘e*ssarv me*anin^. Manv woreU 
are* nc»t c'vae t or stable*. 'riie*\ me*an various things. dt*p(*ndin^' upon the* wav 
the*v aie* iise*el ami the* situation in which the*v are us(*d. Km e*\ample. the* wmel 
“coope*ration,” which is use*d fre*c|ue*ntlv with c'hilelre*n. mav m(*an two or 
thre*e* pe*ople* woikiiifj; to^e*the*r: it mav re*fe*r to a e'ommunitv of )M*ople: or it 
mav be* use»d in a eliscussi^m of the* I nite*el Nations. 'I'lie insiirlits. the*n. intc» 
the* unele*rstandin^ of e*oope*ration will c*ome* from manv e\pe*rit‘nc(*s had b\ the* 
e'iiilelre*n in a varie*t\ of situations involving cooperation from which will 
e*me*r^e* a compre*he*nsion of what e*oc»pe*ration is. Onlv limitf*d i‘oiict*pts of 
manv sneh te*rms usc*d in the* social studies will be* possible* or fe*asible* for 
voiiii!: cliildie*n. but tin* aim of the* te*ae’he*r should be* to provide* as wide* and 
as varic*d e*\pe*rie*ne'c*s as In* e*aii with the* iele*as that In* be*Iie*\t*s are* suitable* ti» 
the* matnritv of the* i’hildre*n. Nt*w e*onc'e*pts should alwav*^ be* ri*l4itcd to past 
e*\pe*i'ie*nce*s and use*d manv time*s. dise*iisst*d. and intc*rpre*te*d to ln‘lp the* 
e*hild clarifv ami identifv what is me*ant. Ml possible* mate*rials. suc h as films, 
slide's, exc’ursions, and obje*e’ts that mav be brought into the classroom, should 
be* iise*el to de*velop meanirii:. 

SELECTION OF CONCEPTS 

'riu* number of social e'oiwepts ediilelren are e\pe*i*le*d to le*arn in all ptob- 
abilitv. IUowne*ll and lle*ndriekson sav. I'omprise a le*arninii lt»ad far bevond 
the eapae'itv of e*lementarv sc’hool children te> master sue'e-e'ssfullv As earlv 
a.s the the (jemmission on the Soe-ial Stuelie*s of the American (listorical 

Association compile'tl from elementarv and secondarv textbooks a list of over 
4(HH) terms “de'sifsnalinp relations among tH*ople.” W hen geographical and 
time concepts, plus all the new social concepts of the last two decades are 

• Browiu*ll uiul Ib'inlru'kMin. oft. rtf., p. ItVi. 
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added, llie lisl hc^cotnes o\erpto\eriti^. FortiiiuiteU . inan\ of the eonee}»ts are 
aet^iiired in life outside the school. Nevertheless, if learning is to he sound, 
social studies teachers are confronted uith the task of selecting h»r cunphasis 
those concepts that are int»st signifn ant t<» so< iai competence and «»f eliminating 
those that are less essential.* Among the coni'e|>ls lifted h\ the (lomrnission 
are the ftdiowing: 


aborigines 

ft'udali*-m 

pacifist 

a<lminist ration 

biieign affairs 

patri(»tisiii 

aggression 

frat(‘rnit\ 

politics 

aristocracx 

go\etiiment 

progress 

balance of |)ower 

heathen 

prosperil\ 

buriMii 

humanism 

puritan 

censorship 

ideaU 

race 

<'o|onies 

imptTialism 

rebellion 

communication 

ine<pialit\ 

reform 

communism 

iiiMitiition 

ri*prf*serttaliori 

c<iiigresM 

interdependent 

republic 

cons(T\ ation 

intolerance 

ruler 

corporation 

isolation 

M-ciii it\ 

court 

judicial 

M*lf-go\ernment 

culture 

ju**ti< c 

socialism 

deflation 

legal 

Htate 

depression 

legiHlaluie 

siibiii b 

diplomacy 

machine 

tariff 

di^lo\ all\ 

market 

tr.idilion 

doim'^^tic 

matei iali*-m 

tr«‘a**on 

econonn 

minor it\ 

union 

empire 

mob 

urban 

enterprise 

mon(»poi\ 

w a r 

execiiti\e 

nationali''m 

welfare 

fetleral 

ow ner'*hip 

world power ^ 


rile ra|)id changes in th»* mo(h»rn Horhl and llie of ma*>s media for 
<‘ommiJnication have added rian\ ne\% »*oi iaI cone I’pl** which were either un- 
known when the (!ommi**'«ioirs list wa** compiled in Midi were n(»t c»»n- 
sidered important enough to include. I’lieM- are read and used h> elementary 
schofd children with var\ing degrees of iimlerstanding. The following are a 
few of the new social c«mcepts with which elemenlar> school children need 
some familiarit\ : astronaut, atomic energ>. niitomatiim. cold war. cultural 
differences, cultural similarities, desegregation, fallout, foreign aid. great 
circle routes. Iron Curtain. ideolog\. jet propulnion. rnisHileH. orhit, radar. 
r<»cket. scapegoat, social s<Murit> . technolog\ . television, totalitarianism. 
I NKSCO. and I nited Nations. 

Time concepts are particularN difficult for children to master. All re- 
*=earc!i seems to agree “that children's ahilily to arrange in .vqucnce events 

" Krre-M H«»rn. Methods of Instntftion in the Sonui Studies <NVw Yurk ; S. rit»ner\ 

1937». p. . I c I c- j .v- 

'T. I.. Kelh an«l \. d. Krf>. Tests and Measurements tn the SonaJ Studies Orw 

York: Srrihnrr’s, 1934). pp. 6^)9. 
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outsidf thrir dirrrl <‘\|»rri(*rir'r i.h vrr\ liinitrfi and that the* sixth grade* 

lh«*fr lilllr or no nriisr of rhrofiolog\ /' *' A si*n».e of time* and rhronologx is 
di‘\«‘lo|N‘d through nian\ firMhanel i*\|H*rif*nrt**« ovi*r a long |)<*riod of time*. h:it 
a riiaturi* lime* H«*nsi* rt‘i|uirrs also a granp of the* r<'lation*ihi|)s among e*ve*nts. 
whirh inrliid4*H far more* than |i4*rsonal t*\|H*ri(*nrf*. i'o de*ve*lo)i an iindt*rstan<l- 
ing of liiiif ami rliroiiologv ll•arnl*r*i mii*«t have* man\ 4'art*fidl\ |ilannt*d t*\- 
|if‘rif*nr(‘s in th<* sorial stmli«‘s, laiit;hl in r(*lati<in to th(*ir matiiratiemal l<*\f*U. 
riif* M*\<*n 4*i(*nH*nts tlnit <'omp<isf* the* s«*nHt* of time* and I'hronologv in le*\(*l of 
dilliridlv are*: (a) ma*^tt*ring the* tt*lling of time* l»\ the* riork: ih* iinde*r**tand- 
ing the* da\s. ive*e*k^. ni<inth*«. and \e*ars of the* f‘ale*nilar: le*! i*stahli>hing a 
fr.imi*\\oik feir lime* re*latioiishi)»H: (eh ele*\e*le»|>ing a me‘aningfid vot ahularv <»f 
ele’finite* anel inelflinili* time* e*\|)f e*s^ions : it*( eoping with time* ronri'pt*^ in 
re*aeling ami li*^te*ning situalion*^. (fl re*lating elati*s tee pcrsemal e*\pe‘rit*ne't**« ami 
le» life* span: anel (gl plae ing re*late*el e*\t*tit*i in e liromileegieal orele*!."’ Ih*e'anse* 
e‘hilelie*n elii1f*i- in lhe*ir rate*s of mal(irit\ anel in the* ua\ the*\ le*arn. the*\ will 
elille*! in the'ir re*aelint*ss foi the* various ste*ps in ele*\e‘|i>ping a time* se*nse*. Some* 
e*le‘nie*nlar\ se heiol e‘hilelre*n ma\ he* e‘e>ne‘c*rne*el about e‘hre>m>log\ while* e)tht*rs 
will mil liaxe* ele*\t‘|ei|ie*el a mature* unele*rstanding eef ehreimeleegx h\ the* time* 
the*\ le*a\e* s<*<'omlai \ scheieel. 

rime* i'oni'e*pts are* e*omple*v anel ahstraei anel die met ele*pii1 tangible* febje‘i'ts 
as man\ i’on<‘e*pls elee. Man\ are* inelt*rtnite* ami sideje*i’t tee man\ inte*rpre‘(atieens. 
’‘hne e* upeeii a time*," “leeiig, leeiig. agee." **ane ie*nt lime's," **old age*." *‘pe»i ieeel." 
*’e*ia." '*in the* ela\s of eeiir feere*fathe*rs." ‘'epiile* re*ee*ntl\ “e*\e*ntuall\ ." “age*'* 
agee" aie* I'VaiUple's eef time* e•one•e*pts that an* so \ague* as tee be* |eeeeM*l\ iule'I • 
pie'le'el e*\e*n b\ aelulls anel graeliiate* hi>leer\ stiielcnts. as I'.elgar W e**ilt*\ ele*mon- 
*4|iate*el in an e*\pe*rime*nt with e'ee||t*gt* anel high se heeol stuele*nt*i.' ^ 

l ime* e*eenee*pts are* ge*ne*ralK of two l\pt*s. One* e eerre*sponds Ite eefelinate* 
numbrrs anel is usrd in re*latieen tee >onie' point eef re*fe*re*m*e*. (]eene e*pl> eef ihi^ 
l\pe* gi\e' the* ele*tinile* lime* eef some*thing, the* orde*r eef an e*\e*nl. <er an inte*r\al 
eef time* in re*lalieen to seemi* starting peeint anel inelie ate* peesitieenal. rathe*r than 
epianlilali\e*. e'eene't*p|s. 'I’he* feelleewing f*\pre*ssion> are* eef the* eerriinate* t\pe*. 
riuese* in the* lii'st twee e'eeluiuns are* epiite* ele'linite*: lhee>e* in the* third ceelumn are* 
meere* inele'finite*. 


1 a.m.. 

Max 1, 

toela\ 

at twilight 

1 a.m.. 

'I'lH'Mlax 

this month 

nfte*rnoeen 

1 p.m. 


a ela> ago 

toward c*\e*ning 

Me>nda\ 


\e*ste*rda\ 

late* \e*sle*rda> 

JuU 


a ('e*iitur\ ago 

late*r in the* day 

w inleT 


ne*\t month 

re*( e*nlU 


“ \l\in W . N liinellrr arul Vlie’e* >|eirM*kt*. “IV^rlojeinj* a Srii'*** eef Fime* ami t line- 
iiei|«»j:\.’* ill llflfii M. t 'ar|efiiliT e imI. » . skills in Stu'tai Stiitfirs. I we*ntv-foiirtli ^ e*arl»iee»k. 
Natieeiial t’eeiiiwii fe»r tin* 'sori.il Stmiifs e \X a»*hinjsle»n. DC.: Nalie»nal F.eliiratieni 
lieen. pp. 2lH> 201; aUe» Kil}:.ir B. \\ «*-lo> anel Mar> \. XOams. Trtirhtng S.niai 

Stutiirs in F!ft'rnrntnr\ Srhool (Bo<.(oii; llt*a(li. pp. ilOl 302. 

.S*himlli*r anel >pn'M’k»*. op, at,, pp. 201 212. 

“ Ttutrhing Sociat Sttuiirs tn High >VAeeie/ iBeestien: He*ath. BJ.'eOC pp. 28o 287. 
Se’liiinlleT ainl .''pii'M*ke\ op. nt., p. 200. 
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ITf) 

The secund t\pe of lime ('iiiit'e|its rorre>piiiHl to rarilitiiil ininil»ei‘>. in tinil 
llie\ are tpiaiititati\e in nature aiui iiitiiiMle a >pan tn lap-e of time. The foh 
lowing! ('onrept> are of eardinal-tx pe roiicvpl**. I Iiom* in tin* lii>l roliniin aie 
definite: those in the other t\\*i. iiidelii.ite. 


five hours 
a decade 
a w eek 
eenturv 
a fortnifflit 
all iii^ht 


month*^ 
iiiaiiv hoiiis 
all inoiniii;! 
fltilll flow dll 
for .1 lon^ tilin' 
a litlli* uliilt* 


pel iod 

eia 

a;:e 

»«IMI|| 

a** lime v^eiil 

dll .iflt ‘1 M'vei.il 


While it is not diflieult to tt'arli tlt«* u**e df 1111*^* evpienvidn^.. ii diflu nil 
to tell how lon^ time Hetuii'* to i hildreii and iheiefdie wh.il the i onrr|it meaiiH 
to them. *\A deeade“ or “a eeiiliiiv" oi '‘matt\ hoiii**" aie ililh< nil foi them 
t»» eoinprehend. “I niess we help ehildi<‘ii ti.iii^l.ite hm^- -tieti he*- id time in 
terms of more limited e\pei ieiiee^. niieh de'^i^iiialion-. .1*- one hiimiied \e.ii‘«‘ 
will mean ahsolutelv nothing! to thian.** " 1 ^ii.dlv 1 .iidin.il I v pe inmepi- 1 an 
he imuh* meariin;zful to i hildren if lliev an* ^dven an oidiiiale meaning. 
hour''** mav he explained a" the time hetweeii noon .iml t» p m.. m hetwi-i*ii 
liineh and ilinner. A '’^'eneiation** ran he expie'-scd a" tin* a\ei,i;:e dilh'ieme 
hetween the a^es of the ehildren and tlioM* df iheii fathein: “oin* hiindied 
veai"** or a "eenturv ' then < an he explained a^ «ippi oxiinali’K thiiM* ^leie 
(‘ration''. 

(ihildriui in the elemeiitarv '•1 IhmiI an* aUo expected to mti'*tei maiiv j»ed- 
^'raphie concepts. Like time coiicepl". '•pii< e loniepl" aie 1 miiplex and deseidp 
'•lowiv. 'riiev seem even nion diflu lilt for (hildieii to ma''lei than time con- 
ci'pts and are often more al "Irai t and indefinite. I'.dj.Mr We^lev poiiitv out 
that more time than spa« •• coniept- appear in the In -I oiMI word" li"ted hv 
Ihoindiki' and Lor^e, hut that ihi" i" iever-»ed in the next olMl word". 


1 .VX) 


acro.'is 

Jfind 

"(•a 

America 

left 

"iiii 

hack 

mile 

there 

close 

near 

up 

country 

New A ork 

W a"hinpton 

far 

out 

where 

front 

rijihl 

w iiid 


p. 211 . 

'* I’jiil Klapper. Thr Tt'Uthing nj 
p. 210 ; iiunted in >rhinilli r ami >pi«-eke. op 


• N 


It.. 


^ork- Appletmi f i-fiiuiv t.rofi-. 

p. 211 . 


102 ^ 1 . 
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500 IfXJO 

hay 

France 

rain 

hehirid 

(Germany 

raise 

helow 

gold 

salt 

heyond 

heat 

scene 

hlow 

hill 

siller 

(Ihirago 

hot 

sky 

cloud 

iron 

snow 

coal 

island 

soil 

cold 

lake 

south 

cool 

I^omion 

spai’e 

degree 

lower 

star 

direction 

matiTial 

-tation 

distance 

middle 

storm 

tiry 

mountain 

^tri'am 

earth 

natural 

sugar 

east 

nature 

\alle\ 

edge 

iioith 

warm 

Kngland 

ocean 

wa\e 

Kiirope 

oil 

weather 

field 

outside 

W i‘st 

forest 

position 

wood 

IU(X) 2(NN) 

apart 

e\er\ where 

Hiissia 

area 

farther 

soinewhi'ie 

avenue 

harhor 

source 

heach 

insitle 

southern 

heneath 

local 

Spain 

lloston 

northein 

-surface 

(Ihina 

park 

tiM ritoiN 

ctiast 

l\*nns\ Kania 

throughout 

countv 

Philadelphia 

unto 

tlesert 

pole 

\ irginia 

distant 

port 

wt‘stern 

district 

region 


easlerti 

Home 



FVw proprr-naiui* plat'rs apprar in tin* firsi 2(M)n wohIm of Thoiiuliko and 
Lorgr's lis<t. vrt storial studio inakrs (’onslant list* of nainos of ri\ri>. orran^. 
ritios, and roiintrio. It is iisrlos ti> talk al^oiit thr indiistrio of Suit/rriand 
when rhildmi havi* no idea where SwiUerlaiul is, i>r the sellleinenl «d IM\in- 
outh etdtun when they lia\e no idea where it mu-iirred. If historiral events 
are to have any meaning, iiuieli attention needs to he given to place (*onrepts 
through constant ust* of maps and gloho.*'' 

Kdgar B. Vle«»li*y and Mary A. Adams, Social Studies in the H^ernen*ar\ Srhoo! 
(Boston: Heath, p. d0(>; from Kdward I.. Thonnlike and Irxinp I.i»r};e. The Temher's 

ITord Hook of JOjHHt ITords. New York: Bureau of Puhliealions. Teaeher's Cinllepe, 
Culumhia I ni\ersit>. 1^4-t. 

*• Wesley, op, cit., p. 2')J. 
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Ahslrarl geographit-al roru'c>|it!( siirli as altitude, latitudi*, longitude, lone, 
equator. lrt»|)ir. temperate, prime meridian, international dateline are ad- 
xam ed roiiet'pts ami are e\en im>re dilii(*ult for eiiildren to understand. Yet 
tlie^e a*i well a> the follow ing are some of the gei>graphie eonrepts ehildren 
are expeitetl to understand h> the lime the\ leaxe the elementary sehool: 
planet, hemisphere, atmosphere, t‘ontinenl'&, tide. si*as(»n*i, stdar sxstem, en- 
vironment, irrigation, eonserxation. isthmii*^. peninsula, plateau, c'ape, delta, 
gulf, strait, c'limate. Arrtie, Aiilarrtie. prairie, map legend, map seale, eleva- 
tion, sea level, 'I ropir of (!anrer, I ropir of (lapriidin, *>iihiiili. raw mat(*rials. 
tind»er line, earth's orhit. Orient, corn belt, I urasia. Afin a. Middle Hast. 
f*ipiino\, solstice. hxdroehMtric p«ixxei. ni'wlx d(*\eloping countries, and great 
ciicle. (HTtrude W liipple cla'^nitieH iheM* according to tlieir appropriatiMiess 
for primarx-. intermi*diate-. and iipptT-grade childii*n in lixe categories: I i 
the (>arth as a plarnM. xaiifMl xvaxs of lixing. .‘O xaried natural fi*gii»n. 4 1 
the significance of regions l<i man. .'St the importame of location in under- 
standing worhl affairs.’* It slioiihl he ti‘t*mph4isi/i*d. howexei. that too dif- 
fif'iilt conc(‘pts should not he expetitMl of t hildM‘n in tin* elemi'iitary sidiools 
as a result of tiuur unit studies. 

When W(* coiisidtT tin* counlh'ss com epts impliiit in such words as honest, 
had. good. thit‘f, minister, veto, rights, religion, m I nited Nations, is it anx 
wonder that ordy expel ieru'e c«in teach the full implications and the full mean- 
ing of thesf* termsy Full understandings will come otdx with matiiritv. for it is 
not possihit* for a xoung child to haxe sufhcient f‘Xp(*rience to achieve the 
full import of all the multiplii itx of terms used in our ( ultiire. We should 
therefore not expect too much or too maiix concepts to he nchit^ved in the 
t‘lt*m(‘ntarx sclmol. 'Hie prohlem. as Jersild warns us. i*. one of **cutting ti» 
si/e" what xxe expect of children.’" Jersild aho iiqnirts tliat. on the basis *»f a 
stiidx made during World W ar II, one inxestigalor asserts that "it is ipjesiimi* 
able whether it is reasonable lo recpiite children of twelve and under to en- 
gage in sxslematic. detailed simlx of large-si ale social undertakings that do 
not impinge directly u|)on their experience. 

While manx emicepls perhaps ti»o inanx are taught in the classroom, 
it must not he forgotten that a xasl number are ai rpiired also hx children 
from their out-of-.school experiences. Manx of these concepts are erroneous 
and liniiterl. As a teacher ohMTxes children at plax or listens to their con- 
versation he will gather manx ideas about the concepts that children have 
regarding life. Kindergarten rliildren in a citx frf*ipienlly hidieve that milk 
ccmies from a bottle because all «d their ex|KTienf es have been with milk al- 

~ ’•“(M-ngraphy in ihr Kl#mentarx Snial shmIh-* I’n.grarn: tnn<ipt*. (;#-nrraliwilion-. 
and .*skilb lo Be Developed," PreMon K. Jame* c«-d.i. \ru ^ irufMintn in Cro/fraphi, 
Tuent\-ninth Yrarhook of the .\fjfionaf Counf ti ior the Sofia! Stiifltp\ I U’a^iinalon. llC.. 
National Fdiiration .Aw»rialion. P>Vy». pp. HR 113. 

U,hihl Deielopment and the (.urnruhim cNfw 3ork: Irarher* rolli-Kr. (.oliimhia 

Lnixer*ilx, p. 113. 

Ubid., p. 108. 
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muly lioUltrcl. A visit to a dairy to watrh thr milking proress will rhange this 
(’onf‘f*|it. 

ACQUISITION OF CONCEPTS 

1Tit* laiildiiig of roiiri*|its is a gradual prorrss. In fart it rannot he hurried 
without resulting in riinfiisioii. In the examples given h\ Brounell and 
lleiidrirkson. "(iopra is a dried snake/* and *‘A pioneer is a person who moves 
father I farther) west/' -" it is evident that ‘’ropra** and "pioneer" were just 
words without meaning. C.hildreii verhali/e and use words long hehire they 
have any clear iinderstamling of their meaning. 

TTie average child can learn to recognize the intnl "cliarilv” in reading 
and ill con\er*^ation at age se\f*n or idght; hut he will n«»t have much 
vitnvvpt of "charitv" for another four or five viMrs. it lake- lime more 
than that, it lakes lime filled wilh appropriale experiences lo acipiire 
the i*oiic(*pt "charitv.** 

'IVacluu's cannot give a t*hild his concepts, lie must develop them out of his 
own e\|M*riences. 

Kdiicators who often over-value the ahililv lo manipulate language 
inav well stiidv the wavs in which voting children acquire meanings, as 
w<*ll as words for meanings, simiillaneoiislv as thev solve* problems. 
Ilt*n*. for <*\ampl(*. is a two-vear-old watching iiitentiv while the water 
from a faucet pours through a sieve. He savs triiimphantlv li» his teacher. 
"The water won’t stav in this." Here is another two-vear-edd putting 
tog<*lher a simple three-pi<*<'e woeideii puzzle which picture's an ele'phaiit. 
As he* holds the last piee-e*. the tail, in his hand a look <d douht come*s 
ove*r his face*. He lifts himse*lf from his e hair. fe*els his own rear, then 
settle's himse'lf again in his ediair anel arrange's the last piee-e in the 
piiz/le, saying epiietlv. hut positivelv. "Tomniv no gt»t tail." 

('one epts. nrt>wne*ll anel Hcnelriek.son point out. are e*omple\. The^v have 
dimensions, whie*h is another way of saying that cone-epts change as one gets 
ne*w insight anel has new e\periene*es, anel that they take on depth as well as 
breadth. They change from "concrete to abstract, from vague to clear, from 
inexact lo elelinite." T'he degree of meaning at all times depends eui the 
maturity e>f the learner and the richness e>f the ex|>eriences provideei. 

TTie e-one-epls that a teac’her believes lo he important and possible for’ ele- 
mentary school chiUiren lo understand should he encountered in the same 
relationships in a variety of situations as the child interacts with objects and 
{lersons in his environment. Only then will meanings emerge. For example. 

ci>.. p. U2. 

Ibid., p. m. 

"Millie \lmy. “Vre Thev Tw Young for ProliIrni-SoKing?** Progressiie Education, 
XWTl tSiar.. 118. Reprinted by permission of Progressive Education, 
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ill a first grade a child may have the roiuept that his inother and father are 
respcinsihle for the food he eats and the elothing he wears. As he grows in 
maturity and has other cx|HTien(*es he will learn that all the people of the 
world are interdependent and that |M‘ople thoiisanils of miles awa\ ina\ ha\e 
some part in providing his food and his clothing. I'hroiigh other units and 
experiences he learns that interdependeiuM* applies \o things other than foot! 
and clothing -health. safet\. re(*reati«»n. jobs. |H*ace. information, knowledge, 
and almost all as|HH'ts of life, and that communities* and nations as well as 
individuals are interdependent. 

A child s experience ma\ have given him a limited idea of “constitution.** 
lie is familiar with his class conMiliition and with tin* fact tliat then* is a 
constitution upon which the go\ernmeiit of the I niteii Slates is based, hut he 
may have no knov\ledgt* of tin* physiological concepts a**si»(*ialcd witli “cmi- 
stitiitioii.** Again, his idea of “father** mav In* ii***tiicicd in his fiiil\ \i*ars to 
his own parent, or to tin* mah* pan*iil of his fiicnds ami |)els. t»radiiall\ as his 
experi(*nces are enlarged and enriched he will sm^-e the **i»i iai sigiiihcance of 
the meaning of “father** as it inav appiv to “the fatliei of this coiiiiti\.** i»r “the 
Pilgrim fathers.*' or the idea of the protective over-all concept of a heavenlv 
Kather. 

Sinee it is onlv out <»f his own expiTience* that a child hiiihU lliesi* «*s- 
sential meanings, all children will not acipiire them at one and the same lime. 
A well-organi/ed unit that has |if*en wisi*|\ chosm with the needs and the 
interests as well as the matiiritv of the children in mind will vield manv con- 
cepts and generalizations that will he tin* mcasiin* «if the true insights the 
children have gained from the experiences implicit in tin* unit of work. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR UNIT TEACHING 

It is thus apparent that, in the various units of work undertaken in an ele- 
mentary school, continual cognizance must he taken of the nei*d to give chil- 
dren many ri<*h anil varied experiences that will hi*lp them l*» understand 
social and scientific concepts. Such ahilitv is of tremendous importance as 
an outcome of unit teaching. Onlv through the wise guidance of a teacher 
who fully realizes the possilulities for c-oncept huilding in a c urriculum or- 
ganized around units of work will this ahilitv he realized. The following (»rin- 
c'iples should he kept in mind hv the teac her: 

1. Relatively few impc»rtant c-oncepts should he si*lc*cted and taught thc»r- 
oughly: the less important onc*s should 1 m> eliminated. It is neither desirahle 
nor feasible to leach all the concepts inherent In n unit cif work. 

2. Concepts cannot l)e given to children; the> must he rcmslructed out of 
childreirs own experiences. 

3. It takes time to develop concepts.' A conc ept in its entirety cannot In- 
understood by young children. Wider implic alions and dee|M!r rneaningH will 
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(m; uri(l«!r»toocl as the rhilcl grown in maturity and meets the concept in new 
and dilTerent situations. 

i. Children will vary in the degree to which they understand concepts and 
in the time at which concepts hecome meaningful to them according to their 
maturity and the richness of their experiential hackgrounds. 

5. (Children seek the meaning of a concept at a level that meets their needs 
and purposes. Teachers should recognize this and not try to hroaden or 
dee|)en the meaning heyond the need which the children express.^'* ** 

6. Varied rather than repetitive exfieriences are more valuahle in de- 
veloping concepts. Since direct perceptual experiences are most rewarding, 
audio-visual aids, excursions, and firsthand contact with real objects and live 
situations should be used as much as possible. 

7. Opportunities shoiihl be provided through subse(|uent units for children 
to strengthen concepts again and again in a variety of situations with deeper 
and broader meanings. 

DEVELOPING GENERALIZATIONS 

(!eneralizations refiT to any verbalized statements of rclationshi|) that have 
wide applicability.** They are nnire complex than concepts and may be con- 
sidered the final acquisition of understanding. Out of the relationships be- 
tween coiH’epts, generalizations are developed. Onl\ out of experiences extend- 
ing over a considerable |HTiod of time will emerge an understanding r»f what 
is meant by such statements as these: 

Kents tend to rise with im reased demand for housing. 

The (piality and quantity of milk have been increaseil by the careful breed- 
ing of st4ick. 

SELECTION OF GENERALIZATIONS 

Generalizations that are helpful to teachers in selecting social studies con- 
tent and guiding learning activities are usually of four kinds. They may be 
descriptive in that they summarize a number of facts nr situations. "The re- 
sources of the world are unequally distributed" and ""Our daddies work at 
many different kinds of jobs" are generalizations of this kind. set'oiid type 
shows the cause and effei't relationship revealed through the examination of 
many different situations. “The physical environment affects the way people 
live" and good coinmunity is the result of the work of many people" il- 
lustrate this type. Social principles that, when accepted, serve as a guide for 
future action form a third t>|)e of generalization. ""People should not be 

* Brownell and Hendrickson, op, cii., p 113. 

p. 117. 
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disrriininatpcl against hwaiise cif ratv. ndi^ion. or rllniii* luirk^rouiur* iiml 
**Kver\one has the rijihl t<» a jt»h am) the ohli^ation to \%ork at some sorialK 
useful task are sorial prim'iples that nun determine action. A fourth type 
consists of the conclusions, laws, principles, or coiirs«*s of action that are 
drawn after stud\in^ a prohlem and examiniit^ all the |H*rtinent facts. “In- 
stallment hu\ in^ is an expensi\e wa\ tti hin.** “('aiid\ slimild not he sold in 
the cafeteria, and “Air has ueij»ht'* arc the kind <if i-onrhisions children will 
ilraw as a n*sult of a pr«ihlem-s<il\ in^ >itiiation. 

One of the dilliculties in sclei tin^ basic genial ali/alioiis as focusing ideas 
around which to organi/e social stmlies conleiil is that in the ariM of the 
social sludii's all generali/ations are not uiii\er*«all\ true ami cannot he pre- 
«-isi'ly verified. Main of the most useful giMieiali/alions are determiiiiMl hv 
attitudes, opinions, or value judgments. Scienre generali/jitiim«i. on tin* othf*i 
hand, are more iini\(*rsal. valid, and ohjertixe. ami thc\ Indd trin* regardless 
«if time or place. In judging tlmse gencrali/aliotis that ait* most useful to chil- 
dren, the teat'her should tiecitle in tt*riiis of llit*ir \aliie in helping childieii 
iimierstand their ein ironnit'iit ami do further thinking. 

Several studies on the idtuitification <»f hanir geni*iali/.alioiis in the various 
social sciences and sciem*e ha\e h(*t*n matit*. ‘Mich* shiMihl hi* useful !<» If*achi*rs 
in seh*(‘ting the basic ideas aroiiml which to f»igani/i* I'onlenI and h*ariiiiig 
f*\peri<*nc(*s. Om* <»f the carlie**t comprt*hi*nsi\f* ••tiiilii*^ of gi*nf‘iali/ations basic 
to the social studies was iiiatle h> Neal Hillings. wIm» li**led i*»80 genet ali/alions 
drawn from an examination of 2 o hookn wiitti*ti In oiitstamling MH ial sci- 
i*ntists in the carK twt*ntit*th centur>. While thi^ liM is «ihl ami main of tin* 
gi*m*rali/atioiis are no longer important, it i** UH*ful for tt*acht*rs to consult. 
Hillings lists such generalizations as “Trade ami tr'in**portalion temi to fob 
h»w natural highwa\.s“: “lm*«pialil> in the di-trihiition i»f wealth i»- a caiist* 
of po\ert\”: “War is a fretpienl cause of '»ocial change. 

A iimre recent sliidv of tin* writing'* nf outstanding -mial sclent i^is was 
tnade h\ a group of ten doctoral camlidatcH under the diri*f tion of 1^111! Hanna 
at Stanford I ni\ersit\. The gt*m*ralizations weri* organi/eil under ten basic 
human acti\ilies common to all cultures. I^^alllpl^*s of generali/ations fnmi 
this stud> are: 

If a nation is to eiijo> a high standard of living, it needs in addi- 
tion to manpower, natural resources, and know-hi»w a largt* ipjantity 
of the be.st capital et|uipment. 

F^-onomic intenlependence is an ine\itable c<,nM*ipiem e of sf»e# iaiiza- 
titm and exc hange. Of all sue h memopedic*- I power | the most immediately 
fatal to tieniocrac) is the monopedy of the mc'dia of opii»ic»n.“** 

= Dclfirminalion of Cent^ralizations limit to thr Sot to! Shtthrs Cutntuhim (HAlli- 

more: Warwick and Y*ork, 1W». . 1 i- 

"”‘*Gi*nf*rali/ali»n«i and I niver-al Xaliie-; Iheir Impliralion- lor llie .Social .Siiif|ie» 
Program." Fiftv sixth Yeartiook. Pt. II. Soda! Studies in the htementary Sthoot, (( hi- 
rago: I niversity of Chicago,* 19571. pp. 27-47; see the ten doeioral di*.M>rlJtionh lor 
generalisations. 
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Tilt; (^4iinniittr«* on (lonrrpt.H and Values of the National Council for the 
Social Studies under the chairiiuinshi|i of S. Mrfiutchen also developed a 
list of penerali/utions, which the coniniittee classified as '"geographic/* “his- 
torical/* “economic/’ “political/’ ami “sociocultural/’ The follf»wing are il- 
lustrative generuli/ations : 

'I'he invention of irrigation was the basis for the civilizations that 
gn*w up in the great river vall<*\s around the Kastern Mediterranean. 

As p4ipijlations have increasiMl ami lM*conie more iirhaii. soi'ial rela- 
tions have hecome more impersonal. Man's (‘oncern for mankind has 
lii'coiiie institiiti<»nali/4‘d. VW giv4\ not to a iummU indi\iduaL hut to an 
agem'y whudi uml4*rlakt*s ridiahilitathm. 

'file griMi religioii!>« of the worlih although differing in form and 
customs, iiphohl many of the same hash* tm»ral valu4*s.-' 

Charles Merrifi4*l4l givi's four ha^'h* generali/ations or insights that emerge 
from till* fu'hl of science that can he iisimI to enric'h the social studies ctir- 
riciiliim. 

1. Scienci* <*aus<*s so<‘ial ( institiitionah i‘hange hy alternating the “fact- 
has4*’' of liiiman kimwleilgi^s. 

2. The instriiiiHMital stamlards of scmnce permit human institutions to 
carr\ on their fuiu'tiiuis more 4*l]ici4*ntly than under ciTemonial 
slamlartiH. 

X in pioniM'iing the inslrumi*ntal \iew of human relationships, science 
maki's possible a dilftTcnl kind of society l>ase<i. not on tht* struggle 
fiir poW(*r. hut on cooperative sharing* of knowicdgt* f(»r solving rt*al 
sticial prohh’ins. 

I. Sch'iici* can mdther promise nor achieve social utopias, hut it cun 
lu'lp man to <irgani/e his intelligence^ in such a uav that tin* life 
experienci* is one of unhdding nuMiiing. purposeful af hicvemeiit. and 
4’(»ntinuing growth. 

Merriliehl explains principhvs and suhgenerali/atii>ns that give meaning to 
these larger generalizations.-^ 

FORMULATION OF GENERALIZATIONS 

Tliere are generali/ations in every suhji'ct-matter area taught in school. 
Thtvse are hc*st attaimnl v\hen arriveel at indui*tively rather than learneel as a 
definition or rule. A chihl may know* that “the rule" is to begin a st^olem'e 
with a capital letter, hut unless he has had many experieiu'es with writing 
senteiii'es h4*ginning with a capital letter the generali/ation has little meaning 

llonimiilee on (^tnoegts and Values, ,4 Giiii/e io (.onfrnt in the Social Studies 
(Washington. !).(!.: National ('oiineil for the Sm'ial Studies. pp. 10. .^0. 

**C'harles W. Merritield. “Seieiiee and Stieiety: IntelUvtiul and Social Implications of 
Scit'iice and Technology for Democracy.** Howard it. ("umn 1 ing^ (ed. i. Science and the 
Social Studies, Twent>-se\enth YearlsM^k. National lioiincil for the Social Studies (Wash- 
ington. D.C.: National Education .\ssociation. 1956 1957 1. pp. IS^l-lSo. 
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for him. and he will continue to begin sentent*es with a small letter. In art. the 
fact that near objects are r€*pre.sented as larger than distant objiH'ts may be 
known to him. but only after many pictures are paintetl «»r drawn ibies the 
child acquire a true realization of the meaning of |NM'spiH'ti\e. 

No one can give a generalization to a chilil l«» learn. “(»enerali/.alions are 
the product of problem-solving”; the\ are foniiiilaletl when the learner has 
insight or .sees meaning in the sitiiatic»n. H> delinilitui. generalizations must 
ha\e wide reference and appb to nianx siluati«uis. t'.hiltireii. therefore, need 
rich and varied experiences fnmi which to generalize. As with concepts it is 
better that the ex|M‘riein‘es be \aried rather than rep«'tili\e. Siine geneializa- 
li<»ns deal with relaticuiships, it is important that chihlren ha\e a wiile range 
of experiences invobing these relationships if iheii generalizations are t«» be 
sound. (ihildriMi and atiults teinl to ilraw giMierali/alions friuii insiillicicnt 
evi(h*nce and from unreliable s«»urces. leacheis need ti» help them see the 
danger of drawing a generalization fi«»ni one nbsci\ation or e\perii*ni‘e iind 
the in*ed for checking or \erif\ing their ob».i‘r\ations. impressions, and facts 
in other situations and uinler other condititms. 

Like concepts, generalizations also ha%e dimi*nsii»ns. I In* line between a 
fact and a generalization is sonu*times a ver\ thin one. .bdm was killed in 
battle” is a fact. **\Vars kill men” i»* a generalization. I iiilher stiid\ »d the 
effect of war on human life might broaden the generalization to “Wai is 
deslructi\e of human resources.” Additional s|iid\ and fa* t gathering might 
add. “W ar is deslnn li^e of Imth human and natural resoiin es. 


‘*An\ generalizati*m stal**s s<»nie abstra« t relali*mship ammig two or iimre 
com epts.” rhe concepts must be umlersto*»d. *»f * oiirse. befoie the generali- 
zation has meaning. “W ar,” “human resour* * s.” -natural resources” are all 
c«»ncc-pts with wide \ariatif»n in meaning. I niess these comepts are iimler- 
sI*mkI. the generalization is meaningless. This is one reason wh\ adull slaled 
generalizatums ha\e little meaning fi»r * hildreii. (miieralizalifms stated in 
children's (»wn words and arrived at thr.mgh varied and ri* h experiem es 
will be more meaningful t** them. “Mechani/ation .d indii-trv has rcHill.-d in 
imreased production, more leisure, and higher standards of living” woidd 
prcdraldv be .stated bv ten- or eleven-vear-olds “We can do more faster with 
machines.” Ib»th generalizations contain the same relati.mship to health, 
recreation, faniilv life, safetv. economics, s* ien* e. and techmdogv, but the im- 
plications for the ten-vear-old would not W the same as th*»s|. for a junior or 
senior in high M'hool or for an adult. 


Drawinp descriptive peneralizations : The children in the fourth grade 
had a research le.Um on what the Chinese- eat. I he> wantifd to Hurn- 
marizc the information for the class notebook on Lhma. ^ they 
were making. As they named different foods that the (.hinesc eat, the 


=• Brownell and Hcndru lf-on, op. nt., p. 119. 
pp. 117 118. 
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trarher lintrcl thrm on tho i lialklMiarfl: rii e. grern peas, turnips, shark 
fins, flrieci fish, oranges, ( hieketi, hf*an sprouts, pears, (*ahhage, peaches, 
poiiiegrariutes, liarnhoo sprouts, pliiiti!^, pork, ami rlurk. The children 
realized that in order to summarize their learnings into a statement for 
their notehooks, they i^ould need to try to shorten their list. 

TEAriiEli: We ha\e lf*arned that the (Ihinese eat many dilTerent kinds of 
food. Let's look at our list. Are there an\ foods on it that ue could 
group together? 

i;EI(TI<('nE: IVas and turnips are \egetahles. 
iVlEl.liA; .Sn are liean sprouts and cahhage. 

TEACH Etc: Yes, are theie an\ other vegetables? 

ico^ : No, lull shark fins and dried fish are both fish. V\ t* wouldn't have 
to name them both. 

{TvnrUvr n ritrs \egetables. fish on the honnL^ 

.IE AN: Plums, peaf’lies, pomegranates, pears, and orange-* are fruits. 
cilAllI.Es: Ducks and t hickens are poiiltrv. 

iTeneher n rites fruit. ptiultr\.) 

TE\(.liEU: Dti \\r have an\ other gmiips of footl? \\ liiidi om*s are left? 
{('.hiUlren ohserre that innh nnd riee cannot he f'rouped and must 
he listed sejutratelvJ 'riien Imu can ue tell in a shtirl sent<‘nce the 
main footls eaten b> the (!hinf*se? 

As suggestions i\(*r(* math*, the tea<du*r wrote eacdi <»m* tm the Itoard. 
'rill* chililreti det‘ided on tin* sentence that bt*st CNpre'-sed what they 
wished to sa\ : **rhe main foods eaten b\ the ('.hini*se are rice, fish, 
ptiultrv, vegetables, and fruits." 

TE\<.ilElt: What other things did we learn about ('.hinese fo<»d? 

Al.liEUT: rhe\ ini\ their food with sauces. 

.IE\n: The\ cut their food into small pieces before the\ cook it. 

IlOA ; The\ ha\e to do that because the\ don't use knivi*s and forks. They 
eat with chopsticks. 

TE.vcilEK: I'hose things are all >er\ important, aren't the\ ? ('.ould we 
tell all that in one sentence? 

Tin* children olYered sugge.stions and decided to say: ''Because food 
is eaten with chopsticks, it is cut into small pieces before it is cooked and 
the pieces are mixed with a sauce." tTIn* teacher added this sentence 
to the first.) 

TEACH Eli: Now let us look at our two sentences. Ila\e we told the iiilpur- 
taut things we learned about ('hinese food? 
ai.iiekt: I think we ought to tell what good cooks the ('hinese are. 

The others agreed and tieeided to add as a final sentence: ‘'The 
Chinese are very good cooks." 

The (diildren saw the need for specific facts before generalizing and 
they had learned how generaliz«ittons are formed. 
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Droning generalizations shotting cause atui effect: **Tlif* pliisit'al c*ii\iron> 
ment alTecis the \va\ people li\e is a fieneralization that eliihireii meet over 
aiul over again as they study life in dilTerent I'oininiinilies, states, nalimis. 
aiiii areas of the earth. Ihe\ learn that |H*opit* huild llndr homes of uood if 
liimher is plentiful: use lirirks if the\ ha\e rla\ : or iim* stone. «»r liher. or 
skins of animals or \\hate\er is a\ailali|e and ii**al»le. I he\ learn* too, that 
industries, dress. recTeation. standards of lixing are all alTivted hy the plixsi- 
cal environment. 

An eighth-grade class <«tudxing the Philippine Islands divided inti» 
committees acconling t<i their particular inleiesis. 'I lie committee study- 
ing hoix’ the people lixed made this repoit: 

Ihey make tlieir homes of l»aml»i»o and nipa l»ecaiisi* that is the 
kind <if material that the easicHi and clie.ipol for them to gel. 
It xxoidd he ver> evpcnsixe fur to make a house of hainlioo. 
One of these hoiis(*s la**ls ahoiit lixe xeais. so exerx lixe xears the 
Filipinos haxe a nice nexx home. ‘I hi* floor- are made of split 
hamhoo poles to alloxx the aii to l irculuti* niori* fieeix. That helps 
to keep the houses I'ool. 

In the <iiscussion that followed tin* lepott. this exchange oci tiried: 

JOK: You said the Filipinos hiiilt their hamhoo and nipa houses without 
using nails. Is that true? lioxx do thex put tliem togethei ? 

MXIiTlIA: 'Fhex use rattan. It is a xine tliat gn»ws in thi* fotisls. It can 
he tied just like string hut it is xeix strong. 

IIoxx do thex hold the roof on? 

M XUTH \: Thex lie it on. 

JOE: Fd like to huild a hamhoo house. 1 don t helieve it wmild stand 
just lied together, hut 1 d like to lix it. 

Other children were intere.Hted and joined Joe in construct iiig a 
house. 

Thev found that txvigs from a poplar tree worked xery well for 
hamhoo. Thex nailed the four corner poMs to a ••mall hoard to make it 
.-leady. hut thex tied exerx thing else together with twine. I he walls were 
made c»f woxeri grass. This was a dilhcult task until thex found a palm 
tree near the school, which thex were gixen permis<*ion to u-e. VI hen they 
dis< oxer«d for themseixes hi»w to weave the palm hac k intc» the pattern 
to make a smooth side, they were delighted and new mteresl was c rented. 
The nipa roof was the last sc-ct ion to he completed. The teac her showed 
them how to cut the gra.^s and keejj it damp so they c-oijid work it more 
easily. The roof was lindllx adjusted and tied sc^ urely. The girls waxed 
and poli.shed the floor until it gleamed in fine Filipino fashion. 

When the hamhoo house was .finished, the c hildren tried two ex- 
periments. They pul the little house in the srrhoolyard in the sun. 1 hey 
had two thermometers. One they put under a tree in the shade; the other 
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was put on the floor of the little house. The one in the house dropped 
a degree lower. They then took a bucket of water and a cup and poured 
water onto the roof of the little house. The water ran down the roof 
from one layer to the next, and not one drop of water went thru the roof 
onto the floor. 'Mie class understood then why the bamboo and nipa 
house is very practical for a climate like the Philippines.*^^ 



Courtesy of Angelr'* County Schools 


We need many facts before we can reach conclusions. 

Formulating a social principle: The study of a unit “Our Democratic 
Heritage'" in the upper-elementary grades, where a study of Tnited States 
history is usually required by law, should enable children to understand what 
democracy means in their lives and to develop a responsibility for acting 

^ Contribiilrd by Mn*. Maude Drink, Whittier, California. In W. E. Goslin (chairman! . 
Organizing the Elementary School for Living and Learning (Washington, D.C.: Associa- 
tion for Super\’ision and Curriculum Development, 1^7), pp. 18()>182. 
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ileiiiorratically in their relatioiijihips uith others. A tearher who ho|>es that 
his rhiWren will arrive ut the generalization. **ln a (ieinoerae>, iinlix iiiiial 
freedom ends when it interferes with the iil»<‘it\ <»f others*’ will proxide many 
situations and learning experieiiees in which children can scv the social c«mi- 
se(|uences of |M*rsonal frc*edom that has no coiiccMn for the piroiip c»r eoinmon 
welfare. Some activities that could he ummI to help children formulaic' this 
generalization are: 

1. Discussing reasons for rule's in sc'hool. irallic- rejiulatioiis, use of radio 
wavelength, building /ones in c itic's. lire rt'gulalions. and so on. 

2. Listing the freedoms guarantc*c*d h\ the (!i»nslitiilii»n and the limitations 
placed on those freedoms. 

*1. Comparing in tubular form the prixilc'go and rc's|ionsibilitic*s eiijoxed 
by Americ*an citizens. 

■I. Dramatizing scenes from Mune cd the n*ci»rding*« b\ the Insliliili* id Oral 
and Visual Lducalion ( W u'^hingtoii. D.C. i. or writing their own script on the 
dexelopmc'iit cd one cd the frec*doiiis. 

5. Watching for newspaper reports cd the arrest cd persons who ha\e 
\iolated the freedom cd others. 

Fonmilatinf> a ronrlusion : Formulating I’oncliisions. or drawing generali- 
zations. is, cd course, a sle|r in problem soiling and cdmen aftcT clata have 
been gathered, verified, and organized, r.hildren need to rc*cogni/e. when the\ 
draw conclusions on the basis c»f the eiidc'tice mailable*, that nc*w lindings ma> 
prove their generalizations wrong. This is parlicularli true in the field cd the 
social studies, where relationships change and where new data cause people 
to reverse or modify their decisions. F.ieii in sc ic»nce new discoi eric's have 
neces.sitated revision cd accepted theoric*s. 


EXPANDING GENERALIZATIONS THROUGH UNIT TEACHING 

The Pennsilvania study entitled the Simlrnt anti Hi% pednts 

out that 

Instead of building up in the pupil thrmigh progrc'^siie study and re- 
flection a well-knit bodi of knowledge worth keeping aliie and thi*n 
expecting the pupil to grow in his power tc» applv and interpret it. the 
school invites him to de|M»sit i^dated laiers cd information many cd 
whic h must chiefly appeal to him as valuable in order to “pass ’ the 
c’ourse.-*- 

^William .S. Learnc'd and Benjamin 1). \LckkI. Thr Stufimt nml Hi\ Knowhdpr: Sttuh 
of the Relation of Secondary and Higher Ediirahon in Rmnwhama <Biillelin No. 

New \*jrk: Carnegie Foiindali«n fi»r ihe Advancemenl of leaching. 19.18 1, p. 147. 
Reprinted by permission of the Foundation. 
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The Regeritft* study into the cost and character of education in the state of 
New York agreed with this statement. The siMrial studies, the Pennsylvania 
study pointed out, were the chief ofTenderH in this practice, which they 
liiheled, 'Education liy forgetting.'* Like Jersild and his associates, the study 
recfuninciided that the m IiooIs determine the important concepts and gen- 
eralixations a child needs tf> know to live intelligently in today's world and 
that he meet these again and again in new context and in new situations so 
that thiry heconu; a part of his mental equipment to he interpreted and ap- 
plied in his daily living. 

Bruner points out four reasons for f>rgani/ing a subject aroiiml the jN*rvad- 
ing ami reoccurring ideas and attitudes. 1he first is that understanding the 
fimdumentalH makes a suhject more compreheiisihle. lie uses as an illustra- 
tion that when students understand that "*a nation must trade in order to live," 
the problems of tariffs, bounties, unilateral and multilateral trade, and of 
reciprocal tariffs lM*come crlear whether students are studying trade with the 



('.oiirteny of Cllcwlaiul I'lihlic Schools 
If e learn the effect of wind on weather, 

Ktirope.in Ctuumon Market or colonial objections to British trade regulations. 
The second reas«m is related to human memor>. ''Perhaps the most basic 
thing that can be said about human memory, after a «'entury of intensive re- 
search," Bruner points out, "is that unless detail is placed into a striKiurerl 
pattern, it is rapidly forgotten." I. earning general or fundamental principles 
insur(*s th%it memor> loss will not be total loss, rnderstanding basic principles 
also makes transfer of learning probable and make's it possible lor students 
to apply principle's in new* problem situations. Finally, the fourth reason for 
structuring of a siibjeti around basic principles is that the gap l>etween 
advanced knowletlge and elementary knowledge is narrowed. Vfhen children 
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grasp the idea of multiple causation or of the nature of change they are more 
aware of cause and elTect, of the relatedness of past events to present prohlems 
and are more wary of simple explanations for issues and prohlems. These are 
learnings essential in advanced learnings as well as important for elementary 
children to understand.**''* 



( jiiirti‘*>y fti I.OH AiigcrlcH Oiiirily .ScliiH»U 
tf'e find out how sound travels. 


SCIENCE GENERALIZATIONS 

Science com cpls and generalizations, if they are to he thfiroiighly learned, 
must also he met again and again in functional situations. Although it is 
more important that a child develop scientific attitudes omi a scricntifii- 
method of thinking than that he acquire a vast amount of scientific infor- 
mation, every unit of work contains opportunities for children to develop 
important science generalizations and concepts if the teaerher is aware of 

“TAe Process of Education (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961), pp. 23 28. 
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MitiiatioiiM unil han thr infurniatiun and l»ac'k"rouiul to make 

till* i-k|H*rirrirrM \alijaidf* oiirn for thr rhildren. I riitn on a\iation, on land and 
9«ra IrufiMportatiifii, on roniiiiiinirutioii. and on n^f-ord keeping are haseil upon 
.Hrirnrr, and tliir trarlier haM no troulile (indin^ opportunity to teach the 
M'ienre ronrrpts and prinripli‘«i related to nerofl\natni(*s, aeronautics elec- 
tricity, fiiachineM and en^Miies, ener;;\, li^ht, Moiind. ^cathtT, o<'ean currents, 
tide<«, and the relatioiiHhip of tin* earth to the solar H\steni. (lultural units are 
ns rich in opportiinilieH for children to learn the ha^ie relationship of human 
and natural resoiirci*s as are iinitH on the development of Oregon, \\'c?>t Vir- 
ginia, or any of the TtO «tlateM as \%ell as are units on the westisard ex|>ansion 
of the I nited States and the industrial development of the nation. A study 
of how man a<lapls, shape'^, and utilizes his natural en\ironment to satisfy 
his iicimIs and wants pro\ides nianv opporttinilitvs fi»r cliildreti to develop and 
deepen their understanding of scientihc 4*onerpts and generalizations. Simple 
e\p4*riments such as growing plants under various conditions, of soil erosion, 
of irrigation, of efl'ert of wind on weather htdp children t(» understand the 
efTiH't of ph\siral en\ ir<inment upon the wa\ people live: examination of 
inicniorganisms with niicros<*opt‘s help them understand the importance of 
sanitation, part* water, and hxid. 

.St’ienre hvirniitgs in tin* el(*mentar\ school arc iisiialK confined to five 
concept areas: It plant and animal life. 2t matter anil i‘nerg\. earth and 
sk>, h health and safet\, and ot conser\ation. The following are illu*»trative 
of science genet ali/at ions related t«» the units taiiglit at \arious grade levels. 

t.imU': oM*:: How Our Natural F.nviroiiment AITeiis Our \Va> Of Living 

All living ihing-i need air. snrdiglil, water, food, and siiitahle temperature 
in order to stav alive and grow. 

Plants manufacture food essential to the existence of living things on the 
earth. 

Living things struggle for e\i'»lence. 

Living things are adapted to their environment. 

Living things rt'prodiice their kind in a varietv of wavs. 

i.ltviu; two: How We Keep Healthv in Our (lommunitv 

Ihicteria are tinv living things that get into the hotiv and cause disease. 

Pure water is necessarv for our health. 

We need a well-halanceil diet and siillicient food to grow and i>e healthy. 

WV neeil proper food, exercise, rest, and pleiitv of water and oxvgen. 

Most destructive tires are caused bv carelessness. 

Plaving with matches is dangerous. 

iiHwn: tiikf.k: The Dairy 

Pasteurized milk is safer to ilrink than raw milk. 

Milk should be part of everv one's diet. 
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The qualit> of milk \» improvcHl hy providing good pastures and food for 
the cows. 

Dairy workers ha\e to pass li(*ulth exaininatiims. 

Cleanliness in a modern dair\ is iicH‘e<sar\ for clean milk. 

Milk and milk pntducts must he refrigerated and kept fresh. 

c.RADK FOI R; C(ms«*r\ ation of Natural Resources in Our State 

Man depeinis for the nece*isities of life iipmi ihi* natural resources of the 
earth. 

All plant and animal life is dependent diiectK or iiiiiirectK upon the soil. 
Man destroys in a fe\% \i‘ars what ha^ taken agi**» to proiliice. 

ManV wax of life makes marked change** in his enx irtmnieiit. 

The destruf'tioii and iinx\ise iisr id our natural lesoiirci's l aiise an increas- 
ing handicap in inanN Mriiggle for snrxixal. 

Conservation calls for xxise dt*riHioii«* about the iim* of oiir limiti*d re- 
sources to meet oiir almost iiidimited d(*mamU. 

The population of the world i** increasing: the ipiantilx id our natural 
resources is df*creasiiig. 

Some resources are consumahle once used thex can nexer he replaced. 
Man's interference xxith the halance of natiin* has resulted in the destriM'- 
tion or xxaste of our natural r«*’*ourceH. 

GR\t>K FIVK: Westward Kxpansioii *d the I nited Stales 

Climate is <letermined h> wf*ath«*r comlitions in an area over a long 
period <d time. 

The distance from the ecpiator hel|is to detf*rmine the climate »d an area. 
\f*arness or distanci* from large hodi<*s «d wati*r influi'iici* the climate. 
Mountains help to determine the climate id certain regions. 

The rotation of thi* earth m its axis causes dax ami night. 

Changes in seasons are caus4*d hx the rexoliitimi rd the earth around the 
sun and the tilt of the earth's axis. 

Wind is air moving from an area of higher pii‘s*,|jrc |f» an area id lower 
pressure. 

\\ hen warm air expands it hecoines lighter and rises. 

Warm air can hold more water vapor than cold air. 

\\ hen warm moist air is cooled, some of the watiT condenses. 

Clouds are formed when water vapor comlensi-s. 

Fog is a cloud near the earth. 

A compass heljjed the pioneers find their way across unknown areas. 
Pioneers also used the stars to find their way. 

Pioneers used simple machines: 

Levers make it easier to lift heaxy objects. 

Pulleys are useful in lifting heavy objects. 
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A Hrcigi* h«*l|)H *4|ilit Hiiofi. 

Wap!oiiH trufi<4|>ortr(i gniMln and |i«Mi|ilf;. 

f.HAiiK six: Air 1*ruris|M»rtuti(iii 

ItalloMiis and diri^rihlrs an* filird with li|;ht«T tlian-air ^as<‘s. 

Air |)iisht*H against thing's. 

Mnvin^ air hi*lps lift tliiii;'H. 

Air Houiii;* <iv«*r thr tup nf an airplanr win;: lias a liftin;: ri1t*rt. 
Jrl-pro|N*llrd airplanrs nn-d no propriirrs to drivi* ihr airplain* forward. 
Airplaiirs lia\<* ;'r«*atl\ infliinirrd modern liiin;:. 

Modern airplane nper.ilimi iii\oKrs use of aenirale and up-to-date weather 
information. 

Airwa\s are hi;;liwavs nf tin* air. 

'rwo-wa\ ladiijs niahle pilots to srml and re«*eive rne-sa^e- while IKinp. 
riieie are man\ Ivpes of aiirraft di**«ipned for sptM-ifir purposes. 

\laii\ parts of «i plane are desipned to eonirol its mo\emi‘nts in flipht. 
Man\ safet\ measun*s are lakt*ii to in**ure sift* travel. 

i.ttvni-: sr.VK.N: Life in the World I'odav the Middle Ka'^l 

Time belts are made inTes^arv l»\ the rotation of tin* earth on its axi^. 
Iriipation makes it possjlih* to raise en»p'» in areas wheie rainfall is in- 
sipnilieant. 

The Middle Last eontains imieli of the known pi*tro|eiim suppK of thi* 
world. 

lU teirai'inp the mountains ahmp the eastern (‘<»ast of the MeilitiuTanean 
Sea. eilriis ami other fruit tret's ean he raiseil. 

The soil in most parts of the Mitidle Last has hei*n eoiitaminated ami ex- 
haiisleti h\ impropt'i* feitili/.ation ami overuse. 

Motlern farm methoils ami sloek hreetlinp ait* rt*storinp the fi*rtilitv of the 
.stdl and imprtivinp hertU and flot ks. 

Motlern maehines are elianpinp the v%a> of life t»f petiple in the Mititlle Last. 

Kit. it r: Ihiw Seienlifie Atlvanees Have ("hanpetl Life in the I niteti 

Stales 

Ttulav. mat hines th) mt>st tif the work in the I nited Stales. 

Keeaii.se t>f inaehine prtnhietitm. manv maehine-imitle artieles ftirinerly 
available tmlv to the wealth) have been so htwertnl in prit'e that they are 
available tti all. 

Knerpv is the eapaeitv to iltt v\t>rk, and it exists in a number ttf forms, 
iaimplex mat hines are made up of simple matdnnes. 

Murh of the v\ork ttf the motlern v%t)rld is tione bv maeliines run by elet'- 
trieal, ehemieal. t»r meehanieal enerpv. 
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F.leitririt) is iiii iinpurtant form oi piuTfiy in iiuxlfm rivilizatinn. 

Man has Irarnecl to make* t-lrrlririh work fc»r him. 

Klertrical ener*!) ma> hr transforinrci into other forms of rnrr|5y. 

Materials vary in the wa> they eomiiiet ehn-tririty. 

harh atom is a tiny st)lar s\stem made up of smaller particle's. 

Nuclear fission, if self-sustaining. leleases great aiiHMints of iisahle energy. 

In atomic fission, some of the mass is changeil into energy. 

Atomic energ\ resulting from fissitm provides usahle energy for doing 
many kinds of work..'^* 

In all si’ience experiences the teacher shoultl see that each child partic- 
ipates in the planning, doing, and e\aliiating. and that the group works out 
prohlems cooperati\el\ and draws sound generali/atioiis fioin tht'in. The 
teacher nee<ls constant l\ t(» ask children crucial tpii'Mions that will lead to a 
learning that is worthwhile and will help children relate and compare new 
findings with familiar mati*rials and <‘\perieiices the\ may have had or are 
now ha\ing. KiiMliand e\p(*ricnces slumld iisiialK pri'cede lii'arioiis experi- 
etu'es. (iaution should he taken to keep science I'Xpiu ii'iices scii'iitific ami ex* 
perinu'iital. rather than letting thiMii heconie mere exerci*«es in reailing or 
listi'iiing. The tt*a<'her will help ehildren H*t up experiments carefiilK and 
accurately. ohser\e them, ami state the lesults. Ih* will let thi* child who km»ws 
share his findings (alwa\s checking for accuracy ) and help each child to 
realize that the things he finds out are not final hut ongtdng that ni‘W things 
an* always to he found in the future. 

A word of warning ma\ h«* in order. .Safety should he a c«meomitant 
l«*arning with all science e\p(*rieiices. If children are gardening, thev need 
to learn to use tools c<irrectly; if they are cher king on erosion, the spilling 
of e\ces-4 water on the floor needs t»» he checked; and if they are ohserving 
steam pressure, the danger of fire and explosion needs to he flisciissed. It 
cannot he o\eremphasi/ed that it is better that children he guided through 
a /en (*\periences that are scientifically de\ eloped than that they have many 
ex|M»riences for which they are gi\en neither adecfuate time nor guidance. 

SOCIAL STUDIES GENERALIZATIONS 

In ('haptcr I. prohlems in critical areas in our society were diseiissed. 
Concepts suggested hy these preddem areas were recommended in ( Chapter 4 
as a way of defining the sc' 0 |)e of that part of the curric ulum that is cirganized 
into units of work. In the fcdlowing pages generalizations related to the 
twehe concepts are used to show the opportunities in unit teaching that 
teachers ha\e at each grade level to broaden and deepen the child's under- 

Many of the generalization* listed for tfie units are taken from Olcmn O. Blciugh 
ami AII>ert J. Iliiggett. Elementary School Sdenre and How to Teach It l.NVw York: 
Holt. Rinehart ami l^inMctn. 1951 1. 
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.HtiirMliriff «if thi**tr ^frirriili/atioriM. (ihihlri'ti Hill, of roiirM*. not staU* them as 
th«*\ are ntated here, hut nill exiirens them in their own Horcls aceonling to 
tlieir rnatiiralioii level uimI their f;raM|i of the htea irivolveil. The units used to 
show how iiti uiiderMaiidin^ of tlie^* ^erierali/atioiis ran he developed, ex- 
panded. and deepened were taken from the Seope and Seipienre <*hart on 
pages no h7. 


1. < IIANt.K 

rliange is hntli desirable ami inevitahle. C!i\ ilizatioiis and institutions that 
fail to adjust in rliaiiging rirrumstam‘e*« derliiie and are replared h\ more 
powerful eidtiires and iiislitiitions. (ihange goes on all the time, hut the tempo 
of rhangi* varies with ndtiires and with periods of hisinrv most social change 
takes place in a s|nw, ordi*flv. evolutionarv manni'r: to(» rapid change or 
resistance to cluingi* tnav product* revidutions and sncial uplieaval. 

All conli*inporai V piohlenis have their nnits in the pa-t and are the product 
tif ciiimdativt* (*V(*nts. Thev must he sec*n in their historical perspective to he 
und«*rstoo<l and solved. 

T/ir f^nulrs: It is hard to think of anv unit in which this concept 

wtMild not h<* taught. i!hihtM*n in tin* primarv gradtvs ri*cogni/i* changt* in 
school rt*gulalions and pioceduri*s. in faniilv lift* wh(*n tln*\ inovt* to a new 
neighhorltood, in toinmiinitv life thr<Migh trallic n*gulations. nf*w huildings. 
recrt'atioiial facilities, and the like, t'.hildren siudving the dairv. post oHice. 
maikt'ts, coinmuni<'ati«>n, transportation, and other in«>litutions are made 
aware <if changes hroiight ahout h\ inventions and hv tin* u**e of machitn*i\ 
and electronics. 

77ie intiTninliafr i^nulrs: Studv ol life in priniitivi* cidtiiies: of tin* histori- 
cal di*vt*lopnn*nl of tin* state and nation: of life in the f‘(donii*s and on the 
fronliei : «»f the ellects of schaice and techindogv in changing wavs of earning 
a living, communicating, traveling, on iindi*rstanding ainl contrtdiing the 
phvsif'al environment, and on relations ht*tvveen the I nited States and l.atin- 
American countries will help children understami the importance and nature 
of change. 

77ie ii/»/»er gnid»*<; C.hildren in the upper grades will tneet this concept 
<»ver and t»ver again iti their studv of the Mt*diterranean world, the Middle 
Mast, the nation., of Muro|H*. and the heginnings of western civilization, and of 
their cultural heritage and the development of the nation. They understand thal 
patterns of life are constantiv changing due tit man's increased knowledge of 
science and technologv. Thev recognize too the slowness with which social in- 
stitutions change and the need to adjust to a sidentific age. Ky the end of the 
eighth gratle, pupils not onlv understand the nature and process of social 
change hut thev should also he ahle to draw generalizations applicable to new 
situations as thev mc*t*t them. 
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2. TECHNOLOGY 

The sc'ientifir and teehnnlo^iral re\nliili(»n that is iiciu goinj; on is making 
tremendous changes in iiidu<tr\. agrieultiire. hiisiiiess. trans|iortation. and 
comnumii'atitnL i\ith far-rearhing effects upon the social, (iiltnral. political, 
as well as e<‘ononiic. life tif the nation and the world. 

The primary gm/es.- Through the stud\ i»f the faniiU and llie community, 
six-year-olds stv the ehangt*s that tei hnologv has made in family aiul i*otn- 
rnunity life, in transportation, and in coinmunication. The\ learn how to live 
in a world of machines, and learn ahoiit the trailie. health, and (ire hazards 
that machines ha\e produced and how to avoid them. 

Whether the units studied in the second and third gratlen are **The ^^lrm,’* 
“The l)air\." “W hole^^ale or Helail Markets.'* “Airplanes and Airports.*’ 
‘The Haker\,'* “The Post Oflice/' “Iraiiis." “Ships and Caigoes.** or other 
aspects of the child's en\ironment. there are ntinieroiis oppoitiinities for him 
to see how science and technologx are changing and ha\e cliangeil oiir li\es. 
Kven primar> children are aware of the eflect of te<‘hno|ng\ on their father's 
jobs. 

The intermediate grades: At the intermediate-grade lex els this generali/.a- 
tion is reinforced hx contracting life today with siniph* handicraft cultures of 
more primitixe societies; “The Naxajos." “ I he Puehlos." or “The South Sea 
Iclanders**; or with the agricultural culture of “A Mexican \ illage.*' “(’.hiiia," 
“Argentina.** or “Kuhlwr (iatherers of tlie Ama/on. l.iheria. and tin* Kar 
Hast"; or with life in c(»lonial times, on the frontier, or in one of the stall's 
at an earlier period. 

This generalization is further deepened and hroadened for intermediate- 
grade children us they stiidx lioxx people of the world get their food and 
clothing, communicate, transport goods on water, on land, or in the air. keep 
records, or tell time; or as thcx ctiidx life in South America. Asia, or Africa 
and realize how small the world has grown ami hoxv interdependent the 
nations of the world have hecome as a reciilt of scientific and technological 
adx anres. 

The upper f^rades: 'I'welve-x ear-olds, with their egocentric interests, are 
aware td the vast changes that ccience and technologx are making in family 
life - elei'trical ef|iiipment and lahor-caxing machines; in cfniirminity life 
rapid transportation, traffic prohlems. recreation, new industries, and so on. 
Some s«'venth 'grade classes max studx a particular industry, such as oil. or 
lumbering : some may studx “Foods for the World"; and others may study 
global geography or Kuro|H*an. Asiatic, and African c-ountric^s. In an> ease 
this generalization is one of the priiici)>al learning*^ to be attained. 

In the eighth grade a comparison of nicidern life with life in the I riited 
States in earlier times brings out this |2enerali/.atic>n. I nits entitlecl “'I he 
Industrial Rexolution," ‘The .Mechanization of the American People,” or 
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Aiiirriraii IVopIt- in thi* A|<r of Maf-hinrs*' «\oul(l fsn*atl\ expand chil- 
drt*ir«4 idenn about the rapidity of rhan^'e in today's i%orld, the social lap:, 
anil the need for diri*rting teehiiiilo^iral rhanfses for the ctitnmon good. 

:j. IMIIM I ATHIN (;ll\Nt;Ks 

Kxtrenie rhanges in popiilatifui composition due to mass migrations, sky- 
rocketing piipidation growth in terms of resources, geographic and vertical 
mohilit\, and shifts in the ratio of age levels cause social in>tal»ility with 
a(*f‘oiiipan> ing social, ernnomic. and p«ilitical problems that may thr(*aten 
world peace and prosperit\. 

77ie itnmnry gr/n/ev; (IhildrtMi in the primar\ grades learn about this 
gi*nerali/ation as the\ e\perit*nce o\ereniuded srhonln i,r halfdav scliedules, 
new hniising projects, tralfic lia/ards, and housing shortages. Man\ of them 
will have moveil in their short lifetime to one or niort* new li»calities and ha\e 
e\|N*rienced the problems fif adjusting to new siirioiindings. 

77ie i/i/cr/iier/m/e f^nttlrs: Diflt^rences in population pressures among the 
various states will account for tin* partitular probli'ins arising fiorn changi*s 
in population, which piipiU will encounter as thc*\ stiid\ thtdr (»wn state's 
history and de\elopmeiit. \ stud\ of ciiltiirt^s in Latin VmtTica. \fiica. and 
Asia will mak(* them aware of population problems in relation to food, 
po\ert>. ilisease, and ignorance. 1'hf* coloni/ation of tin* eastt*rn seaboard and 
the wt*s|wai<l migiation of people in tht* I iiitiul Stato htdp childn^n imdtT- 
stand tile g(*n«*rali/.ation. "pisiple migrate for man\ reasons." The elYect of 
chaiigi's in population on natural ri'sniiri’es and iht* national dt*\f*lopm(*nt 
should also be r\ ident. 

Thr iiniilrs: In the sf'\enth ami eighth gradi* the relation of popula- 

tion to resources is further dexelopiMl in thi* stud\ (»f the Midille l.a'^t, the 
Meditiuranean area. Liiropi*. and the industrial <lc\elopment of tin* I nit(*d 
Stall's, rite make-up of the Americati people helps pupils to deepen ihi'ir tin- 
ilerstanding of the causes attd elYects of migrations and of the wmth of people 
of all races, creeds, and ethnic groups. Man\ pnddems faced b> the local, 
state, and nnliottal govertiments are tiue to popidatioii pressures, and children 
increase their imdersfandittg of government's responsibililx for the common 
welfare. 

t. INTKHDKrKNhKNt F. 

Itidi\ idiials, groups, comtniinities, regions and nations become im reasingly. 
interdependent econotnicalL. cullurallv, socialK. and political^ as special- 
ixatiott spreails. ns l€*chnolog\ consumes more of the world's resources and de- 
mands more of rare and une«piall\ distributed raw materials, and as life be- 
cotnes more complex, indiistriali/ed, and urbanized. 

Thv primary grm/e.c ('hildren in the first grade learn that fathers work 
at many difTerent kitids of jobs and that mothers, too. often work outside the 
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hoiiir: that all kinds of j(»hs arc* iinportant : and that family immihers hc*lp 
c-arh other in man\ ua\s. Tlu*\ IcNirn ahoiit u«irki*rs in the eommiinity and 
that all kinds of jcd).'* e<intrilitite to the wcdhheiii^ and ha|>|»iiu*ss of evc*r\oiic*. 
(ihildrc*!! Ic*arn. also, that the\ have johs to do and rc*s|H»nsiliilitit*s for the 
welfare of the group just as people in the eominimit> dc*|»end on eaeh other. 

A more intensive slud\ of some aspi*ets of eommuiiit) life in graders twet 
and thive helps ehildren to see man\ ua\s of f*ariiiiig a li\ing and that all are 
uscdiil and aeec'ptahle. The\ lc*arn that the eomiminitx is iiilerdependc*nt. that 
it tak<>s many people to protect their hi*ulth. to siippU thc‘m with food. heat, 
light, and other neei*ssities. and that the t*ommimit\ ndii's iipc»n eaeh person 
to di» hi^ joh wt*ll. A stud\ of units on transportatimi. the post cdliee. whole- 
sale and rc*tail markers pennts up too how iiitiTdi*peiident ei»mniiinitic*s are 
on eac h othf*r for food, clothing, and other <‘oninic»dities. 'I'lie-e units also hc*lp 
childrc*n t(» understand how we are depc*ndc*nt on other'*. Tlif* safely of air 
travelers, for example. di'peiicU on the knowl(*dge and skill id metre than 
persons who oxerhaul a plane afti*r I2tt(t hours id (King lime and sc*e 
that it is safe for flight. Kai li one id the 2tMHt i>« eipialK important to the 
safel\ of the air tra\eler. It took the efiorts of /itl.tMMI people to hiiild. launch, 
trat k. and reco\er the space* craft that carried astionaiit John (denii on his 
historic space (light three times around the world. 

77ie itUvrmrtliafr f:nnlvs: SliicKing olhei ciiltiiies and life at other times 
fiirtlier reiidoictvs this general i/at ion for childien in the* inlermeiliali* giades. 
The s|H*ciali/.ation of work in a highiv terlmologiral societv is hroijght home 
to the children in the units recommended for the inlermediati* giadi*s as is 
the interdependence of people when johs hecome specialized. 1 hiis the gen- 
crali/ation is hroadened and deepened as the\ stnd\ the inlerdepeiiflence id 
states and regions within the I riited .'states imd through stiid\ of life in Latin 
\merica. (ianada. and other parts of the* world. Their iindf*i standing of inter- 
dependence is further strengthened as the\ learn ahoiit the exchange of goods 
and services, the coiitrihiitions id xarioiis groups and nations to their cul- 
tural heritage, and the need for cooperation among nations. 

77ie upptT pradvs: An understaniling id this generalization is further ex- 
panrled as children in the upper grades stud) the effects id technology, urhan* 
i/ation. and industrialization upon the commiinitx. stale, and nation. A study 
of *‘old world" background, of Kiirope. the Middle Last, and other areas of 
the world helps them understand that all nations are interdependent and 
that e\ents in one part of the world affeit all other parts. 

As children in the eighth grade studx their demes ratie heritage and the 
achic*\ements of the nation. the> gain new insight into their indehtedne^ss to 
|M*ople of other nations and earlier times for their freedoms, liberties, and 
other democratic privileges. Their pride in their cultural heritage and the 
achievements of the I'nited .States give this generalization greater depth and 
significance. 
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HOI K OK (;OVKIINMKM 

(fovrriiiiiriit rxintn to ilo for thr pniplt* \%liat thi*\ rannot do or do as wt;ll 
for it rxi’^t^ tfi tht* |N-o|ilr and to n*^iilalr in tiu* pulilir in- 

Irrrst; to nuiiiilain orcliT. providf fur tin* rorntnon dffi'iiM*. r*itai»li'*h 
and proinolf tli«* ^o*iM*ral \%t*lfar<*. Ilir larp*r tin* ^roiip to In* ^ov(*rin*d. tin* 
inorr l ornplrx, iiidijHlriali/rd, and iiit«*rd«*prndf*nt tin* snrift). and tin* ^rnatrr 
tin- niitnhrr of m*rvii‘«*H t«> In* prrfortiird, tin* tnort* ('otnpli*\ and costly tin* 
iiiacliinf*r\ of piv«*rniin*nt l»i*coiin*s ainl tin* uidcr tin* sco|m* of ;;4)\crnnn‘ntal 
activities. 

Thv itninttry firatlrs: (!liildri*n in priiiiar\ ^»radc-* can In* ln*lp«*il to under* 
Mtand this ^rnrrali/ation an tlics see the relation of riili*H ilau-i to their wel- 
fare and the need to oIh*v p(*rsotis in aiithorit> : part*nt'^. teaclit'r-. nionitors. 
trallic ofliceis, and the like. As thev partii ipate in making riilcH and ^'roup 
decisions the\ ^aiii iiinlei standing of hou and wh\ laws an* inadi*. (ihildren 
gain further understanding of the role of go\i*rnincnt and rt*sprct for authoritx 
as the\ slud\ a\iation, trains, markets, anil commiinitv life. 

77ie infrrmnltntv f^nulrs: liitermediate grade children hioadeii and di*epi'n 
their understanding of the role of goxeriiineiit as the\ learn the duties of 
majorities and minorities, to respiM t each imiixidiial for his own contrihu- 
lioits, to work for the common gtiod. and to he willing t4» saciilii'e imli\idiial 
interests for the group inleiest. In s|ud\ing other ciiltuies the\ ma\ learn how 
laws are made, taxi-s le\if*d, and crimes piinisht*d in ni>mlt*mocratif' states, 
and lhe\ ma> compare those wa\s with the manner in which laws are made 
and ollicials chosen in democracies. I nits on communication and record 
keeping can show the power of piihlie opinion and how it is formed and the 
respoiisihilit\ of the indi\idiials who use (he press, radio, teleiision. and 
motion pictures to enlighten people and gi\e them facts on which the\ can 
base di*eisions. riiroiigh a stiiiU of their state and the heginnings c»f the 
nation, childri*n in the fourth and tifth grades imdi*rstaml the importance of 
living tindi*r law and go\ernmenl and de\elop appreciation for the constitu- 
tional guarantees of their freedoms. The\ also gain a recognition of the re- 
strictions placed upon their freedoms h\ impersonal authorit\ and h\ parents 
and teachers who would protect (hem from danger and from hurting others 
and who limit their decision-making to situations in which regulations or wise 
judgment indicates that choices h\ children are both possible and feasible. 

77i#* liftpvr jiratlvs: Se\enlh- and eighth-grade children continue to grow in 
their understanding of this generali/ation us the\ work together under demo- 
cratic leadership. As the\ stud\ local, state, and national go\ eminent. the\ 
gain new appreciation of the services the go\ eminent |K*rforms for them, how 
and why laws are made, and the importance of law enf4>rcement for the 
welfare of all. (a>mparison of the wa> democrac\ works with the governments 
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in nondemocratir ccuintrii*$ helps them tn appreciate their rights and their 
responsibilities, ('omparisoii <if s«*r\ir«‘s provided b\ the government in the 
earl\ da\s of the republic with the s<M\i<‘e!« |N*rformed today help them to 
understand uh\ and how goxcrnniental serxices have had to expand. 

6. INTEKGKOl V KELATKiN.s 

Kes|iect for and rc*cogniti«in of cultural difTi*rcn(*t*s and appreciation f»f the 
contributions of all race*i. religions, ainl culture^ !<» the cultural heritage is 
basic to good intergnnip and international ielation*i. 

Kverxone in our (‘ulture belongs to nianx groups xxith oxerlapping mem- 
bership. difTerent piir|)oses. ami often coidlieting demands on memb(*rs in 
terms of duties, responsibilities, and rights. Some of the groups t<» uhieh an 
indixidual belongs are niiiioritx groiip*^. «>ome are majoiitx: some he chooses 
to join, others he xxas born into: some are political, otliius are economic, 
social, ethnic, and religious: t*ach dexelop** pattmns of learned behax ioi ac* 
c(*pted bx and common to its members and xaliii‘d as right ami gooil bx thimi: 
ea(‘h by exerting social controls shapt*s the peisonalitx stniclure ami be- 
hax ior of its members. 

Tht* primary ^rmlvs: Working and plaxitig xxith children xxho differ in 
c<i|<ir. nationalitx. and familx background breaks doxxn feelings of differiMice 
and prejudi<*e. (Ihildreii s<ion lt*arn that ( liildieii of dilleii*nt races are alike 
in the things that matter. Thex acrept each for himsi*|f. not because of his race 
or family backgroiiml. I.eariiiiig that people differ in the xvax they do things 

the foods they eat. the cliurchc*s thex attend, the language spoken at home, 
the jobs their fathers haxe make** those diireieiMes simmii iiisignilicant. 
*'Studxing the xariati<in<* in familx life reuniting frmn xari«*fl familx patterns 
forms a basis for the e\pe<tation and acceptance of differiMiees among 
|M'ople.'* 'I'hroiigh a stiidx of the communitx. children learn what a eom- 
munitx is, what it expects of p<*ople. xxhat i*aiises neighborhood conflicts and 
how they can be resoixed. the serxices axailable. and the interesting things 
that people do in their leisure time. 

77ie intermiuliatv pratirs: Hy studxing a few eiiltiires that dider from 
their own, children learn to appreciate the priddems thosi* people face and 
how they meet or haxe met their basic rieerls. Ihey recognize the similarities 
it) |>eoples and understand how eiistoms that seem strange to them are right 
and satisfying for the people using them. 

The upper firades: A study of the |N*ople who make up the community, the 
state, or the I’nited States why they came, their customs, traditions, ideals, 
xvays of living, beliefs, and contributions t»i the American way of life helps 
childrtM) to apprec iate the value of pluralitx in American culture, to accept 
differences, to recognize similarities and differences and the causers of those 

'^fiilila Talia ^rJirerinri, hlrmrntarv f.tirnfuium tn Intergrou/t Rrhtlion.% <Wa^h^na' 
ton. D.ti. ■ American Omnril on Eduraiiori. p. .IV 
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rliiTi*rrn(*p«4, and to und^rntuiid thr adjuntinents that nei\ coiners tu the com- 
munit>, the state, or the nation have to make. rpper-^Tade children learn that 
everyone helongs to many diiTerent frrotips and that these fsrf>U|)s affect the be- 
havior of their mernhers in itianv uavs. 

7. CONU.M TI.V; IliKtll.titJks 

Democracy is the liesl kind of eminent \et deviseci hy man in his ajre- 
<dd strii^^le against some form of totalitarianism. In a democrac\. the people 
are sovereign and the ^Mnernment is their ••ervarit or apeiicv for carrxin^ out 
the will i»f the majoritv ; in a totalitarian state, the people are tht* serxants (»f 
government, the ageiicv for «*fiforcing the will f>f the leadt*r or oligarchv. 
'rotalitarianisni in aiiv foim degradcH ami enslaves ptMiple: democracv frt‘t*^ 
them and enhances their position. 

The dillerence hetweeii a capitaliMic. frt*e-t‘nti*rprise socii*t\ and other 
eeonomif' •^v steins lies primarilv in the extent to which individuals and groups 
have freedom to use their talents, skills, and n^sotirces for thtdr own economic 
gain. 

77ie iirintan The teaching of democracv to voting (diildren is 

primarilv one of pmviding opportunities for tht'in to live dt'inocraticallv . 
Planning together, taking tin ns, helping each other, making tlt^cisions about 
what thev will do and how, ami sharing an* all h*arnings that an* niM'f*ssirv 
for df*imM’ratic group living. Primarv children as thev studv how we live and 
work together in scliool, hoim*, ami neighhorhood are learning tin* basic 
democratic ethic tliat all individuals have instrinsic worth and havi* eipial 
rights, hut that all have n*sponsihilities foi the wi*lfare of others and that 
thev cannot violate or inti*rfere with tin* rights of otln*r'». (lhildn*n lf*.irn 
demoi racv as thev learn to respect private and public properlv : work togt*tln*r: 
build positive concepts about themselves and others as pi*rsons who can 
achieve, are liked, are need<*d and wanted; and feel respoiisibli* for tin* welfan* 
of otln*rs. 

Thf iiUvrmvdiiUv f^rudcs: ('hildreirs iindei standing of d(*mocraev and the 
rights and obligations that are theirs as a result of their democratii* heritage 
are deepened and broadened as thev studv the historv and development of 
their own state uinl the nation. Their appreciation is further broadened as 
thev contrast life under dietat«)rship in some I.atin-American I'oiintries with 
the frtvdoms enjoved bv people in Canada, the I nited States, and other 
tieinoeratie c«umtries. Ceneralixations about the difference bt'tween life in 
eoniniiinislic and democratic, fret*-enter prise countries can also be drawn bv 
students after a studv of life in Cuba. 

77ie upper firaJes: Deeper understanding of the struggle between com- 
munist and democratic ideologies will Ih' gained bv up|)er-grade children 
through the study of the Middle Fast and selei ted cultures in Fiiro|)e. Appre- 
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riation of demorralic' ideas and ideals and cominitinent to their preservation 
and extension t«> all aspects of the culture sluuild prou luit of the unit on the 
flevelopnient of democracy. Young citizens continue ti* gmw in their under* 
standing of this generalization as thev work together under deini»cratie leader* 
yhip. 1 hey als«> see democTac) at \\i»rk in local, state, and natiimal govern- 
iiKMits and realize the power of the |KM>ple to rule themselves. Here again a 
study of other cultures helps them to apprn-iate this democratic principle as 
the) see it violated and desecrated in countries ruled l»\ (lommiinists. 

H. INTF.KWTIONAI. HKI \TIO\S 

The fate** of all people are interdependent in a world in which science and 
technolog) ha\e made all nations neighhors. isolationism an impossihility. 
and cooperation among nalituis a lUMes^it) if ci\ili/ation and man are to 
sur\ive. 

77ic primary firatlrs: International under landing is hf*sl taught in the 
primar) gra<les h) helping children to iiiidcr**l.ind people who dilTer from 
th(*iii in their <iwn commtinit\. t<i work and pla\ together liarmonioiislv. and 
to n*spect each child for his own worth regardlf*««** of race or nationalitv. Learn- 
ing to work cooperati\el) at the c’oinmiinitx le\el. to know and like children 
«»f diflereiit races and nationalities, huihU a ‘i nili‘«l Nations** in each com- 
miinit) and helps childrtMi to grow into worltl-miiided ni(*n and women. A 
stud\ of wholesale and r<‘tail markets slrc**^*^ the iiitctde|N*ndeiice of the 
world and tire relationship of climate and topogiaph\ t(» the products a couri- 
tr) grows and m»IIs coHee from Hra/il. **pif i*s fnun the Smith Seas, cuttle 
from the grav**lands of Texas and Argentina, wheat and corn from the plains 
of the Middle West. 

77/c intrrmrfliatf firailr\: (!hildren in tin* middli* grailes wlio study other 
culture** grow in international under*itanding. 7 he) learn to like and afipre* 
ciale people who dilYcr and to umierMand their prohleiiH. hopes, fears, and 
customs. 'rh(*\ understand, to<.. the result- of c<»lonialisni and the pride cd 
new nation^ in their sovereignt). I nit«* on f'f»mmunicatif»ri and transportation 
<*mphasi/e the smallne^^s of the world and its inlerdependenc e culturally, 
economical!), and sociall). 

77ic r/p/icr grades ; Lonflic ts hetween nationalism and internutimialisrn can 
he understood h\ *-eventh-gradc*rs as the) stud) the prohlcuiis fac ing the new 
nations of the Middle Last and Africa and the prohlerns faced hy Lurc»pean 
countries as the) undertake further coojHTation. 'Fhe interde|Mmdence c»f the 
c'omrminity and nation with the rcM cif the world should he stressed in the 
eighth grade. .Stud)ing the origin of |H*ople in the community and nation and 
their cultural contrihutions to the nation also imilds a feeling of world un- 
derstanding. Where units stress rither cultures. gh»hal ger»graphy, and in- 
dustries that rearh into the far corners o'f the world, world interdependence 
and cooperation are of course the point of emphasis. 
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III till* ri^htli gradr, rhildrm a.n a n*Mult of their study the specrial 

resporiMihility of the I riitf*d Stati*H, herause of its d€*tniMTatir heritage, wealth, 
and power, to lead in hiiildiii^ a better world order. A unit on the I iiited 
Nat ions and world eooperali«iri is often taught at this level. 

KWIfttAMI NT AM) N \TI KM. KKmM IH.K> 

'I'he physiral eiivironnieiit. inriiiding natural resoiirees, iiiflueiiees the eul- 
tiire and the extent of 110111'** aehievenieiit within eai li re^don: iiian in turn, 
aerordin;^' to his level of teeliiiolo^\ , iitili/es and ada|>t> his en\ ironinent to 
meet his iietMls and d(*sires. 

Man's hasir is unoinir prohlem is «»ne of deeiditif^ how to use limited rc*- 
M 4 iurees most iidvanta;!eoiis|\ in satisf\in;> his alimM unlimited desires for 
^ooils and servir(*H. 

77 ie i»ritnnt} f^nhfrs: As c‘hihlren stud\ the eommunit\ and its \arious 
aspeets, man's a<ljiistnients and adaptations are ron**tantl\ strewd. .S'ieri(*(* 
roneepts also help rliildreii to understand the rt'latimi of tin* natural environ- 
ment to the wa\ tli«*\ li\e. In tin* unit **'l*he Karin" the\ learn iniirh ahtnit 
plants and plant life, and in "I'lie (!ommuiiit\ " the\ iind out about the [ilaiit 
ntid animal life in their immediati* en\iromnent. 

Tht* hUrrmnliutt* finnh*s: In eiiltiiral units. ofttMi taii^dil in the intiTinediate 
grades, tlie rt*lation of man to his plu^ieal environment is stre**M*d so that 
ehildren learn how tin* living eonditioiis of a people are determiniMl to a large 
extent bv tlie resoiirri"* in their etiv iroiimi'iit and how man has It^arned to ad- 
just to these roiiditioii-^ and at tin* same tiiiH* to eoiitrol and adapt his environ- 
ment to meet his m*etls. Seienee aetivitii's v\ill dilTer deptmding upon tin* eul- 
tiire and tlie environment. It mav hi* raising silkv\orms or growing riee in a 
unit on Khina. piping water to fields on the hillside in a unit on tin* IMnlippines 
or in one on the people of the South Seas, making adobe briek in the unit on 
Mexieo, or making lire or .soap in a rolonial or pioneer unit. \\ hatever the 
aetivitv, ehildren should have an opportunitv to plan anti earrv out e\p(*ri- 
ments witli aetiial materials ami to draw eoneliisions from their experit*nee. 

This generali/atitm ahoiit men's relationship to natural phenomena t an be 
further expamled in the unit mi the westv\anl movement bv eliiltiren's study ing 
htivv the pioneers tlt*alt with the fi»rees «»f nature as they moved aeross the 
etmtinent. <>enerali/atitms about animal life, the gniwth of plants, soiirees 
tif water siipplv, t*ause.s of land ft>rmatit»ns. eauses i>f elimatii* eondition.s, 
seasonal ehanges and their eauses, time belts, weather, skv seienee, and ttie 
like need to be developed as ehildren grow in their iimlerstamling of this basic 
relationship of human and natural resources. 

In their stiidv of eomimmieation and transportation. (*hildren gain an un- 
derstanding of how man has eom]uere<l distance and through trade has 

*Srr section on «eirnce in the res4>urrr unit on the westwanl movement, pafcr* 48.'i-490. 
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brought products and resources from all parts of llie uorld and made them 
available in places where the\ are not produced or abundant. Studies of in- 
dustries or different countries show how other pet>ple ha\e both adjusted 
to and adapted their environment to meet their needs. 

Conser>ation of natural resources also i-an be taught in maii\ units in the 
primary and intermediate gratles. although organized and s\stematit* teat'hing 
of the problems of cons«*r\ation ma\ not be taught as a separate unit. In 
such units as “The Farm," “The Westward Mo\emeiit.** “(lolonial Fife," 
“(^>mmunit\ I-ife.” and “Our State" there are opportunities to teach the con- 
servation (»f soil, water, forest, mineral, and fish and game. Keclamatitui. 
flood control projects, parks and game preser\t‘s. forest ri*gulati«ms. contour 
plowing, crop rotation. an«l scientific agricultiiit* arc interesting to inter- 
mediate- aiul upper-grade children, and worthwhile proji*cts can be carried 
on and firsthand experiences pioxided in main localities. 

77ie upper fannies: (lultiiral studies of Ktimpe. the Mediterranean area, the 
Middle Fast in the seventh giadc not onl\ broadi*n and extend generalizations 
about the relationship of natural i*n\ ironmeiit to the culture of a ri*gion but 
also point out that the le\el of tei hiiologx of a f‘iiitiire deteriniiu^s the extent to 
which man is abh* to adapt his en\ iioninent to his needs. The scarcitx of 
natural i4‘soun'es and their un<'\eii di*-ti ibiition thnnighoiit the world point 
out th<‘ neeil both of conser\ation and i»f woild tradi* dm* t(» the specialization 
of imiustries and prtMhiction in C4*rtain legions. 

Fimphasis on tin* local, state, ri'gional. ami national i*nviroiimi*nts in the 
eighth grad<* h(*lps <'hildi(*n realize the iiiipoitanee of natural resmirces. 
climate, and topograph> to their wax of life and tin* ni*cessitx of eonservution 
in the I nit<*<l States. Thex learn, too. how man has adaptf*d his enxironment 
and nuule it -crxe his in*«*<ls. If the lelationship of the phxsieal eiivironnieiit 
to the d«*xi*lopment and strength of the nation and the nf*ed for eonservation 
are empliasi/ed. this g<‘neraliz«ition xxill be more thoroughly learned. 

10. Cl I.Tl UK 

(jiltiire. the total wax of life adhered to by a group and taught to its 
members. bt*comes institutionalized and xalued. exen though conditions may 
<*hange and it no longer is a rational and satisfying wax of behaving ami 
meeting the nee<|s of group life, ('.ultiiral behaxior is so patterned fir inter- 
related that change in fine aspect of a culture affects all otlii*rs. 

IVfiple in all cultures havi* the same basic needs but haxe devebiped iliffer- 
eiit eustfims ami practices in meeting their needs, which are satisfying and 
considered right bx them. 

The primary grades: As wa.s pointed out earlier, children in primary 
grades learn that families have different eustfims. many s|>eak a different 
language, go to different churches, eat different ffiod, and like different forms 
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of rrrrcatiori. Tht*> Irarn that thrrr im no onr hrst wa\ of doin^ tlie^r things: 
that what good and right for Moiiif |tf;o|ilf% not likrd h\ others. The\ learn 
that ficople have a right to he different and to ha\e their differences re- 
spected. i{ecognition of differeiif'es in faniiU |iatterns helps children to 
accept and appreciate cultural differences and to understand how children 
lr*arn and prize cidtural imtterns. 

(iliildrcn need to he helped to see tht* importance of their famil\ and to 
feel proud of it. I'or that reason, teachers miiM he careful not to sirc’-- one 
pattern of famiU life or to inipK that certain wa\<^ of doing things are "good** 
aiifl otlicis arc "had.** Ih‘lping chihircn to apprcciatt* cau**t*s of hidiaviiu'. 
and their cultural pattern, fainilv traditions, anil customs, hiiilds for hetter 
famiU life. In the primar\ grades, units centered on famil\ life stress this 
geiieiali/ation. 

77ie intfrnnuhitir fitatirs: ( !omparis«ins of their own famil\ life with that 
in other cultures and other times should help children understand that pe(»plt‘ 
in all cultures ha\e the same basic net'ds. hut havt* devidoped different wa\s 
of meeting their needs. \ stinh i»f tht* dt*velopmt*nt of tin* I nited States should 
help children understand that mam cultures ha\e contrihuted to the richni*ss 
of their cultural lit*ritage. Moth tlie de\elopment of their own nation and studv 
of an African <u' ()iit*nt«il cidtiiie help them understand that changt* in one 
a.spf'ct of the I'liltiire allecls all others. 

77ic //p/ier grri//e.<; Hie ellt*ct of tet*hnolog\ on cultural ^•hange is particu- 
liirlv shown in the Mitidle Mast, where an industrial re\<»lulion is in process 
anil all aspects of tin* cultiiri* are aHected, incliiiling changes in tht* status of 
womeiu in famiU life, in t*ating hahits. dress, and political tugani/ation. 

I ndt*rslanding of cultural similarities anil differt*nct*s annmg xarioiis 
groups in the I nited .Stales is hroatlencd and dt*t*pt*ned in the t*ighth grade 
through till* sliitlx of tht* contrihutions groups and individuals have madt* 
to the cultural heritage. Thev learn how various wavs of living have developed 
within regions of the I niteil States anil how these wen* inihienced h\ geo- 
graphic factors, climate, natural resources, as well as hv the cultural hack- 
ground of the settlers. I'.ighth-gratle children also have deeper insight into 
cultural change anti the effect tif science anti technoltigv uptm the culture and 
the need ftir adjusting sot ial institutions to make hetter use of technological 
advances. 

II. rKKSONAI. IIKIIWlOK 

Since indivitiiial personality is the protiuct of genetit* as well as social and 
phv steal environmental factors, anti sint'e no two intiiv itluaU have the same 
inheritance or react in the same wav tt» their envirt^mnent'*. each personalitv 
is unit|ue and intlivitluals differ fnmi tme amtther in their value patterns, 
motives fur action, attitudes, eiimtional reaction, phvsical appearance and 
in their stamina, talents, mentalitv, and self-perception. .All behavior is gt>al- 
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direfifd individuals slri\e tu iiiwl their pliysiolo^tieal and |»\rh<ilngu‘al 
needs in Ha\s that are satisfy in^ to them and soeialU a(‘iv|*taMe: ton iniieli 
or continued frustration in meeting needs or use <if ua>s not approved l»\ the 
culture results in maladjustment and often mental illness. 

7/ie primary firadvs: Much empha*iis is gi\en in the fiisl gra*le in all units 
<if work the home, the school, the iieighhorhond. and the coinmunil) to 
tlie health and safet\ of the children and to appropriate niiMles of hehaxiitr. 
The role of the doctor, the iiurM*. the garbage cnlledor. the street cleaner, ami 
other cnminunit\ helpiTs \sho giiaid the health and safetv of iht* coniniiinil\ 
is e\|)lained. and good ht'alth habits ate stressed. I nits on ^' Tlie ('.oinmiinit\ 
**The Home." and “ The ScIiimiI" aUo tilFer an eail\ oppi»itiinit\ for children 
to l(‘arn about their r(**>ponsibilit\ for theii owu health and that of others as 
the\ ha\t‘ their health examination*., learn about ncu *.chi»ol regulations, dis- 
cuss health habits. dietar\ m‘cds. and the ad\ent of a ni‘\\ bab\ in some child's 
home. The\ learn to work and pla\ togctluT. to control their imiotions. and 
to do things for theinseKes. 

During the stud\ of “Ihe Market." “The rarni." “The Dair\," or “The 
Ihikers" in grath*** tw<» and ihicc. the inipoiiam e to h(‘alth of a well balanced 
diet, of milk, and of othi‘r foods i*. emphasi/cd. In “The D.iiis" thi' ( hildreii 
learn not onlv the importame of cleanlines*., the iiatiiic of bactciia. and tin* 
need for sterili/ation ami pastciiri/ation: thc\ aNo learn something about 
the ('are and fi'cding of ]i\«‘stock ami about animal te|U4»ducti(»n. 

MiK'h emphasis is also gi\(*n to tiu* emotional de\elopmeiit of children ami 
in ludping them dcvebip hcaltin |HTsonalitics. Children who have developed a 
fc<‘ling that the\ can trust tluMtiscIvo and 4ithers and have a sruse of autonomy 
are ready in earh ( hildhood to dc\ci(»p initiative a fi'iding that lhe\ can do 
things for themsclv(*s and on their own. Ihe rtde of the teacher is one f»f 
exercising discrimination concerning fieed«im r«‘straint. giving the child free- 
dom to try things on his own and to make chones. em'ouraging ami support- 
ing him when lie runs into dilliciilty but at the same lime protecting him from 
attempting things beyond his abilitv and from doing things dangerous to him- 
self or others. Through the manv aitivities provided in a unit of work, chil- 
dren develop phvsically. emotionally, snciaily. and are able to generali/.e about 
their own and others' behavior. 

Thr intrrmniia/r grades: Children in the intermediate grades are inc/eas- 
inglv sensitive t(» the judgment of their age mates and are interested in the 
men and women who have made great contributions to tin? nation, flare needs 
to be given that geiierali/ations about personal 1a*havior and personal rela- 
tionships are not slighted or neglected in the study of the slate, the nation, (»r 
of other nations. There are many opportunities in the units for them? grades 
for children to gain insight into the cavise and effect (»f human behavior. 
During these years, loo. opp4irt unities must be r*ontinually provided for chil* 
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(Jren to grow in thrir undrrHlAnfling of thi*riiHi*lvt*<s, in arhirving more inrle- 
IMmilenee, anil in making '‘more fliM ifilined iis«? of their freeiloiii.*' During 
mifhlle eliililhooil, the eliihl neeiU to flfvelop a feeling of industry and 
aeroiii|diMhniefit and gain eoiiliflenn* that he ran arhieve. that he ran make a 
eontrihiitiori to (»th(*r?4. " I he i«a\ he Mee^ things, the iva\ he feels ahout him- 
Helf, the uay hi* helie\es people feel ahout a person like himself, are the 
realities with uliirh he deals. 1'he> roiint far iiion* than do ohjertive farts in 
hiiilding his feelings ahout himself and others and in determining his orienta- 
tion to the Horld.** 

77ie i//#per g/ni/rv: 'I'o tlie pre* and earl\ adolt‘srt*nt. with his inrreased 
intert*st in himself and liis relationship ti» otlii*rs, h*arning to hehave in an 
iirreptahle manner is important. Ih* is "roiifroiiled with the task of e'*tahlish- 
ing an itirntih, of determining just who and what he is and what his plare in 
soriel) is.*' 'I'earhers uho rerogni/e tin* iiniipietiess of earli rhild help them 
also to rerogni/e and prize their oi%n imii|ueness and the uni<pit*ness of others. 
The units for the seventh and eighth grades pro\ide rich opportiinitx for the 
voting adolesreiit to huild Up positi\e feelings ahout himst*lf and others, to 
understand the raiise and roiiseipienres of heha\ior, and to gain more iindi*r- 
standing of peopli* and theii prohlt*ms in a world of wider dimt*nsion'<. and 
to arrept and respert others for what the\ aie. Sinn* hehaxior is |earnt*d, 
tearhers ha\e a responsihilit\ to help i hiidren dt*\t*lop healtliv personalitit*s, 
who hehave in demoriatir wa\s, wlio aie M*lf-resperting. self-disriplined. and 
self-direrling, and whose interpersonal ri*lations are haiimmioiis and rou- 
st riirtive. 

12. \ Al l KS 

Till* values held h\ an indi\idual or a soriet\ determine the personalitx and 
eharartf*r of the individual or soriet\. In a demorrai v. rooted as it is in the 
Jiidair-Clhristian ethir, with its emphasis on the dignit\ and hrotherliood of 
man. on the inlinile \alue of the individual, and on lo\e and rooperation as 
a wa\ of life and in the humanist ethir of rationalitx and progress, the values 
held are belief in the integritv of man. the ilignitv and worth of the individual, 
eipialitv of opportunitv, man*s ahilitv to govern himself and solve his proh- 
lems rooperalivelv, mairs individual and rollertive responsihilitv for the 
eommon welfare, mairs moralilv. the use of reason and persuasion rather 
than forre for solving prohleius and settling rontro\ersv. and man's in- 
alienahle right to life, lihertv. and the pursuit of happiness. 

The i»rimar\ gnn/r.c From his earlieM \ears. the rhild needs to rerog- 
ni/e that the riiltiire sets rules of right and wrong rondiirt. Mthough the 
soriali/ation of the rhild takes plare primarilv in the Imme and the plav 

F.ilna Vnihrose an«l Alice Miel. Childrens Social Learning ( \\ H.l'.. : 

Naliutial Kiluratioii A^Miciainin. |i. 21. 

'^UmL. p. 21. 
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^niup. the scIkmiI also helps him make value jml^meiils of ^ood ami had, ri^ht 
and wrong, ugh and heaiitiful. Stunetimes the \ allies sought h\ the sehtiol 
and the home are in eonilict. The ehild learns that what is eoiisidered right at 
linine max he x\rong at mIumiI and x\hat is approx ed at sehotil max bring 
punishment at home. For siieh t'hildren these are tension-produeing situa- 
tions. If thex oeeiir too often thex protliiee prohlems too dillinilt f«»r the rhild 
t4i handle sati>fartorilx and maladjustments result. I lie iimlerprix ileged rhild 
needs to h<* aen^pled xxIk'I'^* ht* is and helped Itiward the long-range goals of 
the school as he is ahh* l<» a**similale the iniddle-rla*»s x allies taught hx the 
srhiHil. 

I nits at all gradi* lexeU proxide manx axeniies for the expression of 
ai'sthetir impulses. Thrmjgh pii-tiires. siorien. poems, music, arrangements, 
and other opportimilies hir st^n^orx e\pi*riences. the child tli*xi*lops an appre- 
ciatitm of tilings that haxe he.iiitx and xaliie. 

As he learns to x\ork with <»thers. t4» a<‘cept indixidiials for themseixes. to 
appreciate di(lerenc(*s. t<i x\«iik for t'oinmoii g«»als. to share, to plax fair, ti» 
take turn'*, to hel|i otluus. and to r<*s|NM‘| the rights and pioperix t»f others, he 
d«‘xi*lo|)s moral ami spiiitual <‘<mccpts and his i»un xalin* pattern. 

77ie intvrmriliatf firwltw: C.iiltiiral units often taught in the intermf*diate 
grad<*s help i hildrcu to see not onix that hidiax ior is learned and that pi*op|i* 
exprt's^ tladi ridigi<»us impulses in dilleient waxs hiil also that hleas cd hi*aulx 
ami what is right ami wrong xaix xxith dillerent cultures. This knowlf*dge 
ludps tluuii to he more toleiant and iindeistamiing of people w-|n» differ and 
to recogni/e that exen their rlassmali*s worship (mhI in difliueni churches ami 
haxe dilleri'iit st<indaif|s for judging the merit or heaiilx «»f an act or an 
ohjecl. 

Tlif ujiprr i:railrs: l iiils in the iipjHT gradi’s continue to help children 
xxith this de\ (dopmeiital task of xxorking out htr theinsrlxes a philf»sophx of 
life. Just as in the piimarx and intermefliate grades, how the unit is taught 
is more important than xxhat is taught if «diildien are to li*arn to live diMiio- 
(Taticallx. Nexertheless. the units selected in the upper grades can help 
children groxx in their understanding id democratic \ allies and to riraw value 
generali/atioiis. | nits on pi'opli* in the Middle hast. Kurope. and tlie Mediter- 
ranean. and about |H*o|»le in the comrnuriitx. state, or nati<in help them to 
understand and appreciate ihi* differences and similarities in religious groups 
and the effi^ct of moral and spiritual xalues iipi»ii cultural patterns. Through 
units children can he m<ide aware id the beauties in nature and art and their 
responsihilitx as citi/ens for the xxelfare and a|>|iearance rd their community, 
their s^ lnud. their h<ime. and exen themselves. 

The major outcome «d all social studies teaching in the elementary school 
is an abiding faith in and loyaltx to demoi ratic ideals and the principles of 
democracy. A child needs continiioiis help in developing personal valuifs that 
will enable him t<» act alwaxs in accordance with democratic values. Ambrose 
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and Miel point out, *ilp lia^ to idriitify hiimidf ivitli |M*<iple who exemplify 
Horirty’s viihii*H and with the forres at play in his twentieth c enturv ‘»o<*iet>/* 

IMPLICATIONS FOR UNIT TEACHING 

Since alnioMl all learning ha.n «d^nilicance onlv as it is ^cneruli/ed. it is es- 
.HiHitial that social studies instruction he so organized that children are aide 
to generalize sn that their learning will he iisidul in meeting as many of life's 
demands as pi»ssihle. The following principles should he kept in mind as 
teachers select content and guide the learning experience of children: 

1. The gencrali/ations selected for emphasis in units of work should he 
selected with caie so tliat they have wiile applicahililv . 

2. (h'liei ali/atioiis are primal il\ the products of prohleni soUing. and 
units ni*i*d to he so planntMl that man\ prohlem-solving situations are pro- 
vided: the process of prohlem soKing should he guided in such a wa> that 
valid generalizations are drawn. 

.‘k t ft*n«*ralizalions raiinol he gi\t*n to chililrt^n. T'o learn thi*\ must formu- 
late their own gcnei alizalions from their experiences and as tin* result of 
sfdving prohlems that llie\ make their own and that the\ hud a nctul to so|\e. 

1. Since gtuieralizations invoke relationships among concepts, it is futile to 
teacli geiiinali/alioiis unless the conc(*pts are meaningful. 

fi. f feniMali/ations ha\e dimensions, and opportiinitii^s should he provideil 
thrtuigh succcssi\r units of work for t hildren to hrmideii and tieepen tindr 
understanding of hasir gmerali/atioiis and to srt* the application of llit‘ gen- 
eralizations in a \arict\ of situations and iimler a \ariel\ of comlitioiis. tihil- 
flren should eiicoiiiitcr hasir gencTalizations again and again and s(»c* tindr 
application in an increasing numlM*r of new situations. 

h. (lenerali/ations are best learned through a \ariel\ of e\|>eriences rather 
than through repetitixe drill. (Children must recognize the falhu'x of drawing 
generalizations from one situation or experience or from insuflicient data and 
tile need to \alidate their generalizations in other situations. 

7. Although teachers use generalizations for selecting lontenl and for 
guiding learning experiences, children should draw* their own generalizati<ins 
and state them in wa\s that are meaningful to them. While children need to 
he aide to think both indiictixek and deductively, generalizations acquired 
induct ivek are more tlnuoiighk learned and better understood. 

SUMMARY 

One id the important outcomes of unit teaching for children is an under- 
standing of their phxsical anti social enxironment. or the world in which the\ 

• Of. n/., p. W. 
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live. This understanding roines fnuii main and varied ex|HTienres through 
whifh the child has opportunity to develop concepts and draw generalizations. 
I nderstanding does not come from the ineinorizalion of meaningless facts. 
I nderstanding (‘omes only through ex|H*rience; it occurs when a pupil **is 
aide to act. feel, or think intelligently with resfMMi to a situation.** 

(^kiicepts and generalizations, if thorough!) learned, are n(»t soon forgotten. 
It is better that the whool ccmcentrate on a relati\el\ few important coiH'cpIs 
and generalizations than to tr\ to teatdi all tliost* that might lu* included in the 
whool’s program. Better learning also takes place if the experiences are 
diver«>e rather than repetitive. I nderstamling varies in both thoroughness and 
didiriiteness. and a well-planned seipiem e of learning experiences is necessar\ 
to broaden and deepen the chiUrs umlerslamling of impoiiant concepts and 
generalizations. 
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One of llir ^rrali>l n>|ion>i|iilitif«» of llir modrrn whool in lo hrlp rhildrrn 
Milvc proMrins ill a way. It is whrti a prrson is fai rcl with a prohlrin 

important to him that hr dorn somr n*al thiiikini'. (ihildrrit must hr tauf^ht 
how t<i analy/r a prolilrm. data, \rrify thr data l»rforr a jiidgmrnt in 

madr. and formiilatr ami apph < om lii^iotis. Prohlrm sohiri^ is a vital isHiir in 
the devrlopinrnt of a unit of work hrraiisr many prohlrms ahout olijec ts to 
he ronstnictrd. methods of work, and f ooprration in Wf»rk arise earh day. 

In the past prohlem soKin^ has freipiently hern assfiriated with the field 
of arithmetir in the elementary sc hools, and the need for training and praetiec 
in rec’opnizin'! and sohin^ prc»hlenis cd a soc-ial and srientifir nature has heen 
ignored, perhaps heeaiiw ihev* latter problems seemed too intrieate and dif- 
fieiill to he attempted hy elemenlary-srhocd ehildren. Many or rncml of them 
may he. hut there arc sc»eial and seientifie prohlems that are meaningful to 
children, simple of solution, and c»f great signific ance to them hcTeause they 
have arisen out of a situation that is purposeful. 

Certainly the world in which we live needs a citizenry c(]uipped with the 

Photograph Courtesy of Burhank, California, l,nifi**d School District. 
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^kill tfi Molvr ihe «iori(i#Tonoriiir and |irolilrnis that are enrouiitcrcd 

and rx|if*rirnrrd day li> iiidi\idual% rommunitic*^, states, and nations. 

IVartire of attarkin;* in a srientifir i%ay simple pn>hlcms of significanee to 
rhildren at their maturation level is the asHurame that adult pmldems of 
eonrern both ti» individiials and to all mankind will he handled hy these 
children when the\ heroine adiiltn in a wa) that will [guarantee a better, hap- 
pier, and more |N-ar<*ful world than the one in which we live. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A PROBLEM 

.Sonietiiiies teachers '‘onfiise sim|de iiuestions and prohlems. Doin;; reseurcli 
to find till* answer to one's ipiestioiis is not prohlem solving:; it is (»nl\ one step 
in the process. Who made the first glider? is a question the answer to which 
can he found in hooks. How can we make gliders that will fl\ / is a prohlem 
that requires scientilic thinking to .sol\e. 

To he worth\ of chissrotnn consideration. prohli*ms must he* ri*al and 
meaningful to children and must he priddems that have created a tf*nsion 
in children, have made them feel frustrated, confused, perplexed, or blocked. 
T'lieie must he moie than one possihli* solution so that a choict* must he 
made aftei all po'^sihlt* solutions havt* been considi*ri*il and e\aluated. 'I’hcM* 
aie the two esst*ntial charaiieristics of an\ prohlem: first, then* must hi* con- 
cern about it, some tension that can oiiU he resoKed h\ tin* solution of the 
prohlem: and second, there must he more than ime possible solution so that 
a choici* is iii\o|\ed. 

fVohlem soKing in the classroom as a techniqui* in teaching is simpl\ the 
application of John Hewer's detiniti«>n of rf*llecti\e thinking to group thinking 


The Iranirr 
with past 

i'X|M*ririicrs 


faces a 

new tf» him rt*- 
*>iilting ill 




a hliK'k, a 
ten*«imi, a 
tle*tiirhiiiu'e 
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eiiieriies a 
imrposr or rieei/ 


>■ 


to «oKe .1 problem 
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edge to formulate 
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perimenting. reading, 
asking (|uesiions. lis. 
telling, observing, 
eonst meting; 


organizes and veri- 
ties fact** hv dis- 
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draws conclusions 
^ which give •»ati**- 
faction and re-^dvo 
tension and distiirli* 
ance and leave the 
learner re.id> to face 
a new situatitui with 
increased pniwer. 


Atlapled from Paul H. Hanna, *'Fluw ('.hart** of a (\>mplete hiving Experience 
{Stanford I nirtrsity, n.d„ mimeographed^. 
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and artion.' In order to think. I)ewe\ ^axs. c»ne must (H feel eonfusetl, |>er- 
plexed, or hlcM'ked: <2i intellet'tuuli/e the diflinilt) or |M*rple\it\ li\ defining 
and stating the pritblem to he sohed: (3) test «>iie h\pothesis after another h\ 
gathering fartual data in an elTort to find a soliiti«»ii to the pndileni so that 
the tension or |>erple\it\ uill he n*solved: < develop h\ reasoning the idea 
that olTers the best solution: and (oi aeeept the roneliision that has been 
proved valid by known faets and expt*rimental exidenee and rejcN't lh«>se that 
the data dti not support. I'his ran be seheinatiealK presented as above. 

STEPS IN PROBLEM SOLVING 

When a group attempts to sol\e a problem as a group aetivitx. it must pro- 
eeed in niiieh this same wax. The steps in prctblem solving 

recognizing and ilelining the problem 

analx/ing the problem int<i its banie elements and forming tentative hy- 
potheses 

gathering pertinent data 

organizing, xerifxiiig, and interpreting data 

forming ronrliision^ 

applx ing eoiK'lii^iions 

sound formidable, but are not. It is not expeeleii that the steps will be taken 
ill a one. two. three order. Manx artixities will be going on simultaneously. 
Vet exen the simplest |>roblem is soixed bx this formula whether one ree- 
ogni/es it or not. fihildren rertainix should not la* made aware of the steps 
of problem soixing as '•iieeilir ^trps when thex decide how to get the news for 
their newspaper, how to make a glider, how to make a model of the civic 
l enter. «»r how to scdxe the problem of the lunchroom. However, the rudi- 
ments of thi« anaixsis are found in their thinking and acting. Manx ex|>eriences 
with pndilern soixing will gixe them control oxer the processes of their think- 
ing. and these skills will be implicit in their behavior. It is through this 
process of thinking indixidiiallx and in groups that they will grow into the 
kind of maturitx that will ecpjip them to handle the probletiiH of a complex 
world. 

The following discussion of the xarious steps in prfddcm solving is given 
here for the benefit of the teacher, with no ex|K-ctation that the “steps” should 
be followed in a rigid fashion. The recognition of the problem itself may not 
come until considerable work and observation have already taken place. The 
exact identification of a problem comes gradually as difficulties or frustra- 
tions mount and it becomes evident that something must be done to resolve 
the situation. 

^ Hou W e Think iBci<»lon: Heath. 1933 1, pp. 106 118. 
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RECOGNIZING AND DEFINING THE PROBLEM 

The tearher will need to guiric the children in recalling the situation out of 
which the intellectual difTiculty arose. He may need to ask such questions as 
these: ‘*Do you rememlier the trouble we encf>untered yesterday? What was 



of San BiTnarilino Coiiiily, (ialiforiiia, SrhooU 
IT ' e stU4tY supfivstions ami dwhle how hvst to find the data we need. 


our difliciilly?’’ or **We had some good play in the freight >ard \eslerday, but 
the dispatcher had s«>me trouble dispatching the trains. Ho you remember 
what it was?'' or *’\\ hy did we dechle that the fircboat was late >e«terday in 
helping the tanker when it caught on fire? (]an you state the problem?*' 

Once the situation is recalled and the children are helped to state the 
problem, the teacher shtuild record the problem in the cliildreirs own terms on 
the chalkboard. The problem will need to he referred to many times in the 
discussion that follows. The teacher usually asks a child to read it orally to 
the class. Then the teacher might ask the children, "*Why do we need to know 
this? How will solving this problem help us?’* 

If children can see the net'd for solving the problem, the activity is con- 
tinued with good interest; if children feel that the problem is unimportant or 
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that do not think it uill hc*l|). tiu* prohlcin is lc*ft. at least temporarily, 
and another artivit\ pursued. Iteal interest and motivati<»n will la* implieit in 
a prohlein oni\ if the rhild has l>e«*n hlo«‘ked (»r friistiatcMl in aei'oinplishing 
something that for him is important. 

ANALYZING THE PROBLEM AND FORMULATING HYPOTHESES 

After the prohlein has been stateil the teaehi*r mifilit ask siieh ipiestioiis as 
tlieM*: **\\ ho thinks he kimus all or pail of the ansuei y Do an\ of \oii have 
ideas alaiiit tlii'*? Shall \\i* see if ue ran. in the li^ht of \%hal we know, think 
of some possible soliitionsy * 

(Ihildreii should bi* eiiroura^ed tti **iibiiiit tenlati\e solutions. All su|jRi*s- 
tioii** or h\ p<itheM*s should b«* arrt^ptiMl. e\en if pieposteroiis or silly. These 
'•iil'L'estioiis should be rernrtled on the rhalkboard. too. usiiall> under the 
problt*in. 

Till* tiNirluT ini;!lil sa\. “We lia\i* ‘•exeial Hi»;»esli«uis ns to llii* solution to 
otir pnddiMii. Some of \oii ^a\e some that simmii ipiiti* probabli*. 

Is it not true that all 4»r part of these sug^eMions could bi* Iriiey (ioijld it be 
pos*,ibb‘ for a siif!^e**tioii to In* true one time but not another y Lm's take a look 
at our id<*as.** 

One b> <»n(* the cliiUlren mi^lit discuss tin* sii;!p*Hlions tdlered. If the\ are 
pos«»ible su^^f*stion<« ab<Mit wlii(*h the i*, not ceitain. tlie> are left on ihi* 

chalkboard: if tli(*\ are sii^f!(*^tions that the class is certain an* untrue or im* 
pos**ibli*. the> ar<* cn»*'sed olF or eraM*d from the < lialkboani. At the end of 
thi*« time the teacher helps the children to him* that the problem is still iiii- 
soKimI. possibK b\ sa> in;!. “Do we realb know \et y Aie we ri*allv siire’y*' 

.Statin;: h\ potlif*sf*s is n'late<l to what Hriiner calU “intuitive" thinkin;!. It 
revpiires enou;!li faniiliarit\ with tin* is«,iifH invoUeil that the thinker can 
h\ pothesi/e possible solution^ on the basis of what he alread\ knows. This 
is what Krnest liil;!ard * alls makin;r “.i provisional trv ' «»r an “educated 
;!ue'*s." - llruner savs that 

intuition implies the act nf ;!ra**pin;! the meanin;!. si;!nilicance. or 
.structure of a problem or situation without explicit reliance on the 
anaivtic apparatus of one’s craft. The riphtnens or wronpimss of an 
intuition as finallv decided not b\ intuition itsi*|f but b\ the u*«ual 
methods of proof. It is the intuitive moile. however, that fields hy- 
pothesis rpiicklv. that hit.s on combinations of irieas before their worth 
is known. In the end. intuition bv ilsi’lf vields a tentative ordering! of 
a bod> of knowledge that, while it mav penerate a feeling that the 
ordering of facts is self-evident, aids principallv by giving us a basis for 
moving ahead in f»ur testing of realitv.^ 

*Theorir.% of Learnings rev. ed. iNei* York: \pf#leton*t.#-fitiiry‘f;rofl*. pp. 

172 . 

* FAe Process of Ediiralion tCambridpe. Harvard I ni\rr-il) iV^s J%1», p. W). 
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GATHERING PERTINENT DATA 

To rncoiiraf^f* (‘hildmi to pathfr <lata that would he h«*l|jful in evaluating 
their tiuggeMtioriM the teacher riii^ht a^k, *‘llow ran ue find out if wc are right 
or if there iH a difrerent or better solution \ arious wa\s which children 
might HUggeni are: 

Keadiiig 

(^Hiking at |iictiires 
Seeing a film 
Taking a trip 
Kx|)erimeiiting 
Listening to a tranHrri|ition 
Asking soiiieoiie who knows 
Making a survey 

Discussing the wa> we feel niHiiit this situation or this person 
I listing wa>s llial we think he ina> feel tow aril us or how this situation 

afTtM ts IIS 

The niiinher of wa\s that children know of soKing prohlmns will vnr\ h\ 
grades and hy the pi<*vious experiences the> ha\i* haih If chililren cann<»t sug- 
gest a practical iiielliod* and the teacher knows it woiihl hi* lit*lpfiil to them, 
he suggests it. The teacher then helps them to decide which of these wa\s 
seems to he the most promising foi linding the solution to the problem at 
hand. 

The children should agn*e on the things to lio to find ohjecti\e data. The\ 
mn\ or ma> not form into partners, eoinmittees. or groups. If the gathering of 
data is through reading, they are guided in the list* of multiple texts, refer- 
ences, and lihrar\ materials: if it is through an experiment, thev are guided 
in the use of equipment; if it is through an inter\iew or stud\ trip, plans are 
made; if it is through the use of a film or a recortiing. the needeil machine is 
ordered; if it is a simple survey, the questions must he formulated and wa\s 
of eollet'ting the data determined. If the problems in\ol\ed are those relating 
to human relationships, the data may come out of role playing, a 9(»cindrama. 
or a disi'iission of feelings and impressions that the children ha\e about a 
particular situation or |M*rson. It may he that one or several ways will he used 
to gather the informatitm needed. 

The length of time needed to eolltM't data will \ary according to the com- 
plexity of the prtddem and the maturity of the children. The gathering of the 
data is usually completed at one time for children in the primary grad<*s: how- 
ever, it might take a wet*k or more for chihlren in the eighth grade to exhaust 
all possible resources or to have time to |M'rfi>rm e\|>eriments and to ohserxe 
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rt-sults. Answers aiui solutions to some problems may In* immediate: some 
ma\ nnisume a long period, surli as e\|K*rimeiits «»n entsion or on the elTeets 
of sunlight on plants. 

INTERPRETING, VERIFYING, AND ORGANIZING DATA 

After the pupils ha\e hud time to gather the m*eessarv information and 
data, the t<‘aeher might ai*k. ‘*ilou* man\ found we had some ideas that were 
correct? Did we have an> ideas that were witmg? Did \oii le>arn things ymi 
did not know hef<»re? Did you chtH'k \oiir (imlings to siv that they w*ere true? 
(!an >ou explain the results of )our experiments?** 

As children share the new information the\ ha\i' found and it is added to 
the list. lhe\ should he able to tell the sources fnmi which the\ gathered this 
inbu’iiiatioii: the title, author, and date (»f a b(H>k c»r an artic le in a |M*riodical; 
the* name of the persmi lhe\ inler\iewed: the name of the plac e to which they 
made* a stud\ trip: the name of a lilm. pic ture, or transcription sc*c*n or heard; 
the* kind of map usc*d: or the t>pe of sc ieiitilic expc*rimc*nt the\ carried on. 
\ftc*r all of the data are subinittc*d and recordi*d. the new information iicmmIs 
to be organi/.c*d in iisdde order. If the data are suflicieiit. the children are 
thc*n rc*ad\ to draw a conclusion or make their div ision. Thi*\ may find. hc»w- 
c*\er. that thc*\ nf*c*d more inforinatimi or that the\ nc*c*d tf» ref*heck the 
\alidit\ of their findings before the\ are satisfied that the\ have the best 
•solution. 

FORMULATING CONCLUSIONS 

The lf*acher needs to help the children ev.iluate the scdiition in terms of the 
problem, perhaps b> asking. *'Do we have a satisfactory sedution to our prob- 
lem? Will this solution help ii** cmiiplete our wc»rk? In what way? W^ill the 
an^wc*r we ha\e toda\ aluu^s be true? If this problem arose again in a 
>ear or two. would >«hj be abseduteU f*ertain that wnj had the c*orrc*ct answer 
if \ou then used the data \ou just gathered? What would ymi need to do?** It 
is important that children rec-ogni/e that Miliiticms to most social and sci- 
entific predtiems are tentative and that new research and new knowledge may 
change sedutions that are \alid today. 

Arriving at a group decision does not necessarily mean taking a vole. Co- 
o|>erati\e gnnip action can often be hindered b> a vote that splits the class 
into a gleeful majorit> and a deflated minority. Omip consensus may mean a 
compromise and the use of parts or all of s«*\eral proposals. In arriving at a 
consensus cm wavs c»f working, on activities to l»e undertaken, and on the 
sedution to inler})ersonal prcd»leins. recognition of the contributions of many 
children .should l*e made, thus giving them a feeling of satisfaction. Nor will 
children always reach a finanimous decision on a social problem they have 
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to Koivr. It important that o\rn rlrmrntary whooi rhihlren re<*- 
o^riixf? thf? placr of tho minority in a ilrmorrary ami tin* fact that |M*ople 
Homctimcs draw flilTcrcnt conclusions from the same set fif facts. 

APPLYING THE CONCLUSION 

In or<lt*r to apply the ne«vly u(‘<piire<i solution the children will want to con- 
tinue whatever activity they were doin^' when a prol>lt*m aroM*. It nii^ht he 
to continue making a trail on a map or a ladder for a house, to locati* airports 
or seaports on the world map, or to continiie in dramatii* pla\ or in the con- 
structing of some oliji*ct. (ihildren need to ohst*r\e tht* results of their own 
deeisions. In this way they learn dir«*ctl\ fiom tlieir own siirreNM*s and failures. 

Wlien units ar<* organi/i'd around a pnddem, the stdiition of which is the 
motivating factor in currying the unit forward, putting the solution into opera- 
tion is all-important. Perhaps the unit is *"llow t!an Our Ola^s (u*! the Most 
from Our Trip to W ashington. D.O.?** 'ITie whole unit has heeii fot-used on a 
study of the f(*deral g4iv(*rmiii‘nt. what t<» s^m* and hear in Washington, how 
the\ can linance their trip, how t4» heha\e on such a trip, how tln*\ will tra\el. 
where they will sla>. and so <in. T he trip to Wa'^hingtoii is the soliitimi t<» tin* 
prohlem and its prai'tical appli<'ation. Mow l<i changt* ht*ha\ ior in tin* cafeteria, 
learn to use tin* lihrai\. hehaye at a p.irt\. improvi* otn**s appi'aranct*. or mak<* 
new frieinis are all priihlems ih.it *<11011141 result in a change in 4>\i*it heha\i4>r. 
The appli4'ati4Ui 4)f tin* S4iluti4)u in rt'ailiU 4»lisi»r\ahl<' ti> f*\t*r\oin*. 

The 4*4iinTusions tii s4ime pr4»lil4*m^ an* init so eas\ t4) applx inir an* tin* 
iTiangt's in |)ehavi4U‘ alwaxs 4i\4*rt. .'^iNth-graili* 4Tiildrt*n **tii4lxiiig 'ihtw (!an 
W'e impr4i\e Ih'l.iti4ins with .Suiitli \nn*ii4'a?" max 4'4ime up with sotin* g4i4id 
s4i|iiti4ins hut imt he ahli* t4i put them int4) imm4*diatf* 4»perati4in. I heir C4in- 
iTiisions max he idistuytMl as tln*x are applii*4l in thi*ir nTati4ins with 4Tiililrf*n 
4tf miimrilx gr4iups 4in the plax ground ami in the neighh4irh4HMl and as they 
result in changes in their attitinles. 

PROBLEM-SOLVING SITUATIONS 

The teacher has the resp4»nsihility for helping 4 hil4]ren ttx rei'ognlze their 
(»wn prithlems. t4) gather and check data, and t4» accept findings instead of 
opinions. pre|iidh'es. 4ir hiiinTies. Many prohlem-s4ih ing situati4»ns that liaxe 
their S4iurce in a unit of xx4U‘k where the interest of children is high xxill l«ad 
t4) a way of w-i>rLing that will have far-reaching implicatiims in meeting in- 
dividual and e4>mtni]nity neetls. 

PROBLEMS IN INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

III a ciirriculum organiztHi artumd large units of work, where children are 
fret' to move about the room and carry on pnxjects of interest to them, there 
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are man\ «»p|H)rtunities to i\ork on prolileiiis ronrerneti with liiiman relati«»n- 
(vetting along tt»gether harnionioti>l\ \> a i‘onstant eonreni to llie ti*arlier 
a> uell as to a group of i'hil(irt*n working togc*tlier on a roiniiion purpose*. The 
s<ilution of these* prohleins l»\ the e*hihire*ii iheiiiseUes will eontrihiile ri«*hl\ 
to their iiinierstainiiiig of at‘ee*ptal»le he*ha\i(»r patterns. t4» the nie*aning of 
ileinoi ratie prineiples for tlwin, to the fiiiielienis «»f leaclershi|i atiHing thi*in. 
anil to their areeplaiu'e of the ne*i*el ft»r roll••i<lering the welfan* 4»f all alMive 
tli<* desin*s of the iii<li\ hliial. Mow eati wi* plan so that we all share in the 
woik «»f rli*aiiing up? How ean we make all ehiliii-(*n f(*el wanteil in oiir gr«nipy 
I low are we going t(» plan so that i*ai*h one has his turn at a favorite r«)ley 
The soliiti«»n to pr«ihlems that in\ol\e human relation«*hip- means that 
eliangf* mn*<t come about in attitudes and feeling-^. Like adults, rhililren ma\ 
ha\e dei‘p and hidden r<**»i*>tanri‘*. to the (hanger iiert‘s..ii\ in tin* solution <d 
s irial prohli'ins. I hesr hidileii i«*sistaiirrs ntM*d li» he texe.deil ainl discussed. 
rriMpieiitU the ipie‘sti«»iis asked h\ ihihlieii ahoiit a situation inxidving le 
latioiiships are r«‘ipie*ts foi information. If thi'se are answmi'd ilirectlx hx the 
teai'ln*!' then* is no dexelopiiieiit of skill oi insight on the pait of the ehildit*n 
in .soix ing a prohlem. t,)uestions tie(*d t<» he lefeiied hack to the childien with 
sug,Lr«*slions as to xxhat hearings these ipiestions max haxe on tin* siiualioti in 
xxhich thex an* irixoixed. If the aiisw«*is tan he cotisideied in lelalioii to social 
and natural pln'iioniena ialh<*i than being aiisweieil hx an adidt. an aiialxsis of 
tilt* cotitlilitiiis and the hai rit*is (hat st<ind in the xxax id solution xx ill hi* t*x ifh*nt. 
\\ hat causes the tiillicultx htings into plax tin* coiniitions ainl thi*ir n*lati<»n to 
othf'r factors that gixe the cliihlreii impoit.int insights that max he missetl if 
a tlirect ansxxer is gixcii hx tin* teacher. If the fei*liiig in the gioiip is one id 
helpful n*lationships. neeth*<l i haiiges in indix iiiiials and in the group an* 
faeilitatt*d. 'I'ln* role id tin* teat her is to help i hildten improve tln*ir thinking 
and aeting. see xxhen* tin* difln ulties lie. and set up a situation in wlih h In*- 
haxior ean he changed and harriers reiiioxetl. 

Tak'inf* turns: In one classiiMMii lloheit always insisted that he was to 
he the father in the family group when the children wen* playing. T\ir 
other childn*n resi*nted this hecanse the role was a faxoiiti* one and 
earh wanted a turn. Thex ap|H'aled to the tearher. who suggested that 
thex disi iiss the .situation. Hohf*rt. a dominating child who nef*ded satis- 
faclions. was not well liked hx the other chihlren. Among the many 
suggestions and comments the childrt*n ofTi*red were thew*; 

We should take turns. 

\o one should haxe more than one turn. 

Kohert alxxays bosses us arouiifl. 

We know wliat to do. lie dciesn | nf*ed to tell us. 

He won't let us do anything except what he says. 

That is not thi* way a father shiiiild act. 

Herbert would make a better, father. >\e like him Inrtler anyway. 

Robert said. “But I like to be the father. I don't like to be one of the 
children in our family. 1 know what ti# do. 
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The teacher ^ahl, ^'Koliert has clone many good things while he has 
lieeri the father. I have Hatched him pla\. Vl'hat are some of the good 
things he has done?" 

The children listed many items that Here on the positive side. Robert 
was pleas4*d, hut the children Here still dissatisfied. The\ did, however, 
accept the fact that a good joh had been done along some lines by Robert. 
When they listed the things he did that they did not like, most of the 
criticisms stemmed from his dominating attitude. 

Although the teacher undei stood the feeling of the group, there was 
Robert's problem to connider. The teacdier therefore said, think 
Robert understands what he has done that ha«« annoved \ou. Shall we 
let him try again tomorrow?" 

Reliictantlv the children agreed. 'I he pla> went better the next da\ 
and Robert was praised for his iinpro\eiiient. After the child had had 
the satisfaction of giotip praise, the teaclier Hiigge>tt*d that there was 
need for someone in the service station who roiild do some of the good 
things that Roheit could d«i and that perhaps he Hoiild like tn tr> that 
role the next tla\. RoIhtI agreed. I'hf* teachtT askt'd if he would like to 
choose a person to lake his place as the father in tin* family. This he did 
with great pleasure. 

U orkififi with a firoufi: (Ihildreii in a second grade H(*re placing in 
their airport. 'I'lie cMintrohlower operator, who was too read\ to assume 
leadeiship. called planes to the ground, sent ordtns for planes to IK. 
ordeitMl the fire department on and olf riinwaxs so loiidK and so fast 
that the children were bewildered. IMani*s, gasoline trucks, and (ire 
trucks emled in a trallic jam on the riinwaNs. After tin* pla\. Mark, who 
had played the role of controbtower operator, annoimciMl that it was 
no fun pla>ing because the children would not do what ht* toltl them. 
The other children indicated that lhe\ could nt>t do an\ thing because the 
orders from the control t<iw<*r ('ame loo fast. 

The teacher asked: "What are the jobs of the control tower operator? 
Mow does he gi\e directions?" 

: He watches and directs one plane at a linn*. 

TOM: He does not call a plane back unless there is something wrong. 
JANF.: He'd wait until the pilots contacted him before he gave directions. 
TKACIIKK: When would the lire trucks go out on the runwa\s? 
nicK: ()nl\ when there was a crash or a pilot saiti he was afraid he would 
crash. 

Many children asketi if the> might be the lontrobtower f»|>erator 
the next day. 

TKAc.iiK.K: Mark, you know now what a i-ontrol-tower i>|H'rator does. 

don't \ou? 
mark: Yes. 

JOHN: I think Mark should tr> again tomorrow becaiist^ he knows what 
to do now and then the rest of us e«>uld ha\e a turn. 

John's idea was ai'cepted. Mark was gixen his chance and rei'eivcd 
much satisfaction from the group next da> ft»r a good job. 
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Playing fair: SiH*iociranias are useful in helpinjz ehikireti solve pnihlems 
ill the areas of inter|iersonal relationship uiuierstaiuliiip uhy they behave 
as they do, their own feelings, and the feelings *>f others. It also helps them 
learn new w'a>s of handling aeeeptanee and rejc^tiion situations, praise and 
rritieism, success and failure, and conflict situations involving parents, sib- 
lings, age mates, and adults. \ socnidrama diflfers from dramatic play in that 
it alwa\s involves a problem situation in wliic'h a pnddem is enacted, and the 
obser\ers evaluate the factors involved and the solution. The same situation 
ma\ be played several times in order that children can reinterpret the factfirs 
and reach solutions that are satisf\ing to them. In anahzing a soci«»druma, a 
teacdier has an opportunity to diagmise the needs of children and evaluate 
their ability to think through a problem, their sen^tivity to the feidings of 
others, and their attitudes. The fol|t»wing example illustrates problem stdving 
through a sociodrama and the evaluation of the needs of the children by the 
teacher. 


Situatum: * The children had just finished a construction period and 
the teacher had called them together to evaluate anil plan tlie cleanup 
when suddeni) (Iraig, with a broken plastic gun in his hand, began to 
cry loiidl). 

TKACH Kii: What's the mutter, Craig? 
ckah;: I. Sobbing) Kobert took back his marbles. 
tkachkr: We need tf> start planning for mir cleanup, but first let's try 
to help (iraig and Kobert. 'Ihe\ seem to have a problem. Craig, 
what's the trouble? 

CKAlc: {Trying to control sohs) Well. Kobert look his marbles back 
and this gun is all broken. I want the marbles. 
khhkrt: Not marbles boulders! 

TKACHKR; Kobert. whose gun was it in the first place? 

KOHKRT: Craig's. I traded him my boulders for his gun, but I want 
my boulders. They're the onlv boulders I've got. 

CRAIG: I want to tell the whole stf»ry. I'll tell you the truth. 
tkachkr: Let's not tell the story this time. I^'t's do it. Kobert, show me 
how you got the boulders back from (^raig. 

ROBKRT: Well, I went up to Craig and I said, ‘‘Here's the gun. Cive me the 
boulders." 

CRAIG : I want to tell you the whole story ! 

After the boys were encouraged to play out the action involved, it was 
shown that two other boys and six objects were really involved. Kealiz- 
ing that the whole class could not .sit through this entire discussion, tho 
teacher started the re.st of the youngsters on the cleanup jobs and sat 
down with the four boys concerned and wrote down the story as it 
ensued. The following pieces of information and the chart attempt to 
show the interactions involved. 

* Contributed by Robin Briscoe, Frederick Burke Campus School, .San Franriftco Slate 
College. 
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fJIILDKK.N 

OII.JKt/rs IAS TIIKY OCt.t’RRED 
IN TIIK IIISt.I.SMONt 

1. CraiK 

1. A plu'tir |{iiri 

2. Hfihrri 

2. Two lart^f t»oiiM«*r*» < 

.‘t. tiriii* 

.'1. (hi«* to> )!ux elation 

4. 

t. (hiv rockft ^hip ipia^tirl 
r>. Fivr iti.irbli**« 1 1 

r». Him* ring 

7. Robert qivinq 

Crniq botihierj for broken qun 




1. ilrui}; ^avr Hdlu-rt his gun. 

2. I{i>l>rrt ga\r (Iraig two iMUildrrs in roturn. 

it. (aaig timiril Ktilu'rl \\\^ to\ gas station for a rockrt ship. \ihi('h 
int'liultMl Kohrrt's tivr inarhirs in its tail. KttluTt claiins this was just 
h\ acciiit'ut : that ho forgot tho inarhios woro thoro. (Iraig sa\s it was 
«)n parposo. 

At this point tiu* toaohor, in tr>ing to (ieterinino tiu* (original ownor 
tif oaoh arlirlo. a.nkcMl who ownrd oac'h ono. It ('aino out that 

1. KohiMt ha«l tradod his ring to tfOiio in return for the rtM*ket ship. 
\\ hereupon 

5. l.ouis elaiinetl that the roeket ship was reall\ his and that (^ene t<»ok 
it from him **a long time ago \esterda> or the day before." Louis, 
who was m>w holding the nuket ship, broke it *’b> aerident" at the 
same time that he laid elaim to it. .All of the trades in\ol\ed n<iw 
stvmed to follow this pattern. 
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After |>la>inp the artiun anil ilLHc-iissinp it nith se\cTal other ehil- 
ilien uho joined the «roii|K all except l{•»l»eIt agreed that KoInTt should 
let ('rai^ kei*p the houldt*rs. as he had broken the fsun and t'oiild not 
trade it hack. 

KOliKItT: lint I said rifzht into ('raid’s ear. “Barksies! Vli* ran have 
liaeksies. Clraif*!*' 

No. \oti didn't. Kohert. and >«>u \%re(*ked in\ ga> !>*tati«»n. t«»o. 
^ oij broke the nindou uith a hanttner and then )oii f»a\e il bark 
and to(»k >oiir marbles, too. I %\ant tho>e bark. 
lloHKHr: 'rhescf* are the onl\ marbles | ha\e and ]ioii ran'l ha\(* ihetii. 
ril bring a ni*\\ gun tmnornm. 

No. I want tin* boiildcTs. ^ oii traded and \oii raiTl ha\e ihem 
bark. 

TK'VMIKII: i.sVei/ig thai nfifhrr noultl hr satisfiril hy 1 1 seeiiis 

mn<»l of IIS fri*| that siiirt* ltobc*il tradeil. he should stick to his 
bargain. We ran ha\e the rlas** if iimM like. Itobert. 

|{(M;KUT: lf.'r\//ig lom/ly amt rifig/i7v* No! Whether it is fun or not. 
I'm going to get m\ boiildeis ba< k. K\rn if I ha\e to beat up 
(iraig John«*on e\er\ da\ after m IiooI foi the rest of m\ life. 'rhi*\'ii* 
iht* onl\ boiildeis INc* got! 

ril just wait 'til >oii go home. 

TK\rllt.H: I'm soir\ \ou are so tinhapp\. Kohert. I'll talk with )oii 
again later, but w«* must finish f*l«*aning up now. 

KoIktI. furious, threw awa\ the gun. kept the marbles, and riaimed 
he would get bai'k thi* boiihlrrs. <!raig. disgiistnl with Kobeii's bii*aking 
of the gas s|iiti<»n. threw that awa\ too and ki‘pt the boiildeis. Kobeit 
went to lh(* bark of the* loom and *>al alone behind the puppet stage 
for tweiitN minutes. Me was s||lk\ the test of the ila\. but not lesistant. 

rile tearher felt this expel ieiire was more diagnostic of rhildren's 
neeiis than satisfying to flit* group as a solution. Robert had not been 
popular. t)n soriom«*trir cpjesiions he was one of the li*asl chosen mem- 
lic'rs almost a rompleir isolate. From the soriodrania. the teacher f«»und 
.sc'veral pos>*ihle ri*asons for Robert s lark of popularity : 

1. Me breaks down enuitionally when sfiinething is involved which he 
wants badl\. 

2. .At sueh times he displays a frightening temper. Me .scares the other 
f'hildren. 

.3. Me takes what he wants by fon e. 

•f. Mis l onrept of fairrie.«s is well de\eloped on a \erbal level, but is 
not rom|>elliiig to him as a standard l<i accept and art by. 

.S. Me needs help in developing emotional rontred and understanding of 
himsfdf and other people’s feelings about him. 

In addition to analyzing RoIktI's neerls. the tearher also made these 
observations: 

1. It was encouraging to see Craig stand up for himsidf for the first 
time in a dis<-ussion * see last statement » . 
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2. Thr clanA was firm in its idea and decision to be fair. It stood up for 
Craig although he is not especially popular either. 

3. There was further need for socialization in the idass — though this 
was readily apparent to anyone who knows the group. 

4. I'here was need for additional sindodratnas on trading and standards 
for trading, on control of tein|>ers, on fair play, and on care of 
personal pr<i|ierty and the profierty of others. The gun, the gas 
stati«>n, and the rocket ship had all been broken maliciously or 
thoughtlessly. ltol>ert*s ring should l>e returned, (kme had no right 
to it. Craig really desi*rved the marbles too, as Robert had broken 
the gas station. Solving problems through play might teach these 
children tfi appreciate more the feelings and rights of others. 

Shnrinf^ tasks: Two first-grade boys were working on a gasoline 
station for their community. Dennis is an exceedingly <'apable boy 
but Tony is immature ami seems to have difliculty in |>erforming tasks, 
'riiey were eiigage<l in making a gasoline station. They were ready to 
construct the "'island'* and pumps for it when Tony came to the teacher 
and complained, "'Dennis won't let me dfi anything that's hard!" 

TKAciiEit: What do you mean by that? 

TONY: All I do is go and get things. I never get to hammer or saw. 
TEACilFat: last's talk this over with Dennis. \They joined Dennis,) 
Please tell Dennis what you said to me. 

TONY: You won't let me do ainthing that's hard. 

OENNis: You do it all wrong when I tell \ou so I hu\e to do it by myself. 
TKACilMi: What is the next big job on the gasoline .station? 

DENNIS: We have t«» make the pumps. We're going to make an island 
for the pumps. 

TEACilKit: What will you need to do first? 

DENNIS: Cut the wood for the island. 

TEACHER: Could T«my do that? Will \ou help him, Dennis? 

DENNIS: I guess. (77ie tuo hoys found (he uood^ marked and measured 
it; Tony saued while Dennis held the wood,) 

During the evaluation |H*riod that followed, the boys told what they 
had done. 

DENNIS: Tony rut the island for the pumps. 

TONY: I did a hard job today. 

DENNIS: lie did a good job, ton. 

Other problems arisi' every day in a classroom where children are working 
and playing together, problems that are a part of group living. These prob- 
lems may have no relationship to the unit of work underway in the classroom, 
but offer many opportunities for developing problem-soU ing techniques. In 
fact, Robert's problem just described had no relation to the problems intrinsic 
in the unit of work, and the cleanup period was disrupted in order to solve it. 
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But it had much to do with an im|iortant goal in unit teaching group rela- 
tionships. Such problems arise ever\ da) in main classrooms. The wise teacher 
takes time to help children sol\e these problems in intergroup and personal 
relations. I nless children learn tii lake turns, work together harmoniously, 
share, play (air, and accept group delusions and rules, they fail to achieve one 
of the most important goals of unit teaching. 

PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 

During activitm that involve const ruction or the handling of material, 
many questions arise as t'hildren face concrete problems that have purpose for 
them : 

How can I put wheels on rnv truc k so that the\ will turn? 

How can ever>one work on the mural? 

How can we construct our market? 

How are we going to make a large wall map of the I nited States to show 
where the producis from our (*onimimil\ are sent? 

How can we make our time line ai ciirate? 

When such problems are presented during a group ilisciission the sug- 
gestions and ideas contributc*d should be listed. All of the idiildren should be 
encouraged to contribute what they think will be a sidiition. The ideas should 
be evaluated and the most helpful ones accepted by tlie children presenting 
the problems. The individuals or committees faced b\ the preddems should 
have a chance to ex|)eriment with the siiggeslicms given and report their suc- 
cesses or failures to the group at a later time. The teacher's contributions to 
the discussion might be in the form of qiiesliims such as these*: ''What pre- 
vents KImer's wheels from turning? How many years does our lime line 
cover? Do we have any e(|uipmetit in our room that would help us to solve the 
map problem? Do you have enough help so that you can go hack to our work 
now?" 

Trial and error takers time, and frequently the simplest way seems to he to 
tell the children just how to meet the construction preddems. Rut in doing so 
the teacher has stop|)ed the thinking of the children and made them defiendent 
upon him as an informant. The growth for the children in problem solving 
involves experimentation, a chance to rejci t an idea becausi; it does not work 
or to accept an idea because it seems to have merit, and an opportunity to 
try various rnethiids and to arrive at a solution that is satisfying. 

Problem in construction: Often group aition is needed to help an individ- 
ual solve a problem too diflicult for him to solve alone. The following story 
shows how other children can help a child solve a problem to his satisfaction. 
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It was time to iiegin work, the children in the third grade were in a 
group diM'Ussing what they were going to do during construction. 

TEACiiKli: Do you rememlwr whom we decided we’d help first today? 
lillJ.: Johnny. 



Courtesy of San Diego City Sch9ols 
/I f/nigrum can help solve a construction problem. 


MARY: SImw us what youVe doing. 

johnny: These two boards have to be put together to make the bottom 
of my drydoek. I can*t find a nail long enough to go all the way 
through them. I think Til put a nail in the top so it can go through 
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both Imarcis. iShons hou he is fioinfi to do it places the nail 
in (Msition and pretends he is ponndittfi , » 

MAH^: ^oij ciiiilii put a htiartl all tin* \%a\ tlnuii the niidtlli* aiul nail it. 
St k: Vtiii <M»ul(l put a litiaril arross at earh eiul. 

.lkKR\: \ nu t'uiilil put a Imartl arni**** the* top anti nail it tioun. 
TKAt.iiKK: \youlcl \ou nt*t*d a hoarti tti fzo all the wa\ tlouny 
J^.NK: I (hurt think so. 

MAKK: Twti or three Miiall hoaitis uouhi he better. 

FRKO: One board at the top. one at the lH»ttoni. and one at the center. 
lUCK: Water ini^iht ctune up into it then. 

MIKK: W h\ ntit put spools and a strinj* to pull the ships up? 

TKACllKIt: When Johnin has it put to^(‘th(*r. p(*rhaps he’ll neetl \«uir 
help on that again. Johnin. have th(*s(* ideas helped \ou? How 
are \ou going td put the boards together? 
jnilNN^ : Pul the nail in acr(»*^s the lop. iThe int\ he n anted to do itA 
TK. AC It Kit: If that doesiri work, what will \ou do? 

JOIINNA : I’ll do it Tied’s wa\. 

TK\(.llKlt: Do \ou uiid(*rstand what his wa\ was? 

.loilNM: NotexatlK. 

TK\(.llKIl: Will \oij pl(*ase show him again. Fied? 

I* red demonstrat(*d. The (diildreii started to work, johnin f«db»wed 
Fr(*d s plan for joining the boards. He th(*n nailed one side on. He left 
it on its sid(* while he w(*nt for nailn. W hen he returned he found that 
it had fall(*n o\er and was coming apart. ”1 guess I'll have to pul aii- 
oth(‘r nail in tin* center. He tried this but was iiiisiiccessfiil. lb* ask(*d 
if Fred could show him his wa\ again. 

Fred showed Johnin how to do it. The tw«i worked on tin* drydock 
th(* rest of the p(*riod. with Fred explaining and Jidmin doing the work. 
At the end of till* constriirtioii time the two bo\s showed the dr>dock 
to th(* class. 


TKACllKK: Tell ii.s what happt'iUMl to \our drxdock. Johnny. 
johnny: Fred lie||N*d me. He Icdd me to pul ImuimIs on the bottom. I 
did. Now th(* boaids stay. 


Problems incolrinfi the f^roup: Some practical problems involve furniture 
arrangement to make more room for dramatic plav and construction, the 
orderliness with which children move from the planning circle to the next 
aetixity. the thoroughness of the cleanup, the in\ol\ement (d some children in 
grcuip actixitx. and so on. All these are priddems that children and teachers 
meet da\ in and day out and that children can sol\e by group action. 

Problems outside the classroom: Manx practical problems arise oiilsidi? 
the unit of work and outside the cla««room. How can we imtirove our play- 
ground? is a problem that has significance and m(*aning for children who 
have felt a need for more space or who want a baM*ball diamond. The group 
can discuss and evaluate the suggestions and plan**, and. when a suitable sedu- 
tion seems to haxe been evolved, go to wiirk on exei'Uling the solution. TrafTic 
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probk;m 9 i are a c;ori!ttarit nourre iif concern to children and adults alike. How 
can we cross the busy street near our school safely? is replete with possible 
solutions well within the maturity of even the youngest child in an elementary 
M'liool. 

In crowded neighborhoods, where to find a place to play either than in the 
street is another concern. In one sixth^grade class, as a result of the discus> 
sion that took place in the classroom, sc*veral parents were a«ked to come to 
the class and the problem was pres«nited to them. The children outlined their 
suggestions. As a result, three familit*s with small play spaces behind their 
houses permitted various age groups to use their yards on c ertain days of the 
week; a vacant lot not too far away was cleared for a baseball diamond: 
traflic was diverted from one block in the neighborhood from four to five in 
the afternoon so that that stre^et could be used b\ the youngsters for play 
purposes. 

INTELLECTUAL PROBLEMS 

Robert TTiorndike distinguishes lK‘tween problems that c-all for specific, 
practical action and problems that are motivated by a need to understand, as 
practi<*al problems and intellectual problems.'* 1Tie two types often overlap, 
but we have used them here to distinguish between the problems that cdiildren 
encounter in methods of work and in construction and thosi\ like the follow- 
ing. that invedve a need to understand and that reipiire research and informa- 
tion befc»re they can be sedved. 

flow are we going to make our ballcMin rise? 

Mow can we make a telegraph set? 

How can we check scdl erosion? 

How can we spend our allowance wise!) ? 

How can we improve cuir health? 

How' c*an we prevent ac'c’idents in the school and community? 

How can we help preserve the natural resoun'es of our state? 

Intellectual problems are as important as the practical problems. They 
grow out of the chihrs need to know, his curiosity about the world around 
him. They arc the problems arouiul which the unit is organized and which 
keep it moving. The scientific method is basic in unit teaching. Problem solv- 
ing and the problems approach of annbsis, inquiry, research, and ex|)Qri- 
mentution are used ctmstantly as children seek answers to questions and con- 
clushms to problems. The attitude <»f *i>et*s find out" rather than **Tell us the 
answer" is the most essential requisite to knowledge. The responsibility of the 

Cliil«iren Ijrarn the l*rinoiples» and Trehniques of Prohlrm-SoUing." /.eornina 
and instruction iKorly-ninlh Yrarl-«Hik of ihe National Sh'icIv for the Smdy of Ediicalion. 
Rt. 1 tllhioago: L'ni\rrsity of i'.hicago Prrs^. IMiVOi. p. 19.S. 
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school is to ensure rich and dynamic exiieriences through which the child 
may learn to locate accurate information, ohserve closely. exi}erimeni care- 
fully, think critically, and solve his own prohletns scientifically. He should 
have many firsthand ex|)ericnccs, handle real materials hoth in and out of the 
classroom, and plan and exe<'utc experiments, as well as do research in hooks 
ur read about experiments. 



GiiiilrHy of Burbank, (.'alifornis, Public ScliooN 


A balloon ascension proves that hot air rises. 

The second grade discovers uhat causes dew ami rain: The second- 
graders. in their unit “Airplanes and Airports,” were discrijssing the 
effect of weather on flying ronditions and why flights arc canceled 
when weather is bad. Many fjiiestions were asked about rain, fog, clouds, 
snow, frost, and ire. The children had many ideas about what caused 
these weather conditiems. but no one was sure. The teacher suggested 
that they might find out about them if they carried on some experiments. 

1. They filled a tin cup with ice and allowed it to stand awhile. 
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The children were amazed to find moisture on the outside of the cup. 
Where did it come from? Did it come through the sides of the cup? 
They learned that it came out of the atmosphere. W'hut caused it to 
collect on the sides of the cup and nowhere else? When they had an- 
swered that question, the teacher asked why drops of water collected 
on grass and leaves during the night. Why did this moisture on grass 
and roofs look white in the wintertime? 

2. 'i'o understand rain, the teacher had some children take a tray 
rdled with ice cubes and hold it about three feet above a pan of boiling 
water. Where did the drops of water come from? Could they say they 
were making rain? 



Courtesy of KcdlaiitlN (lalifftrniu, Srlioniit 

ff'e built our own telegraph sets anti sent messages. 


The sixth gnule discovers what materials conduct electricity: A 
sixth-grade group was attempting to make a telegraph set. Their prob- 
lem was, what material should they use in their s(*t that would conduct 
the electricity well enough to make the set "wcirk”? Many suggestions 
had been made, but there was great dilTerence of opinion. After some 
distmssion it was decidt^l to eonduet some* experiments that would give 
them data upon which to reU. .A dr\ cell was iistMl and connected with 
a one and a half volt lamp by a wire to form a rireuit. The cinmit was 
broken at one point and the two bare ends of the wire were exposed. 
Chalk, wood. (H^ncil lead, strong salt water, soap, cloth, a dime, a fienny. 
rubber, glass, and other materials were nseil to complete the circuit 
by toiiehing the two bare ends of the wires with them. The intensity 
with which the lamp glowed was the measure of whether the object was 
a good or a poor conductor. The results were tabulated in terms of 
good conductors and nonconductors. 

The conclusion that a eop|)er penny was the best conductor and 
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that other materials uere either insiilat<»rs or fair eomliirlors le<l to the 
deeision Ut tr\ eop|HT wire in the tele|»raph s«*t. 

The third tirade finds how mail is vanveled : A ^roup of thini-gnitle 
pupils hud been stud\in^ the unit *'Harr>in|* the Mail** for approxi- 
niatelx three wei'ks. Diiriiifi a drainatie pla\ h>snii. two jsirls *‘in eharge** 
of thi* po>t oHiee were bu>\ ae<'«‘ptinf* and wei^hin^ pa<*ka,t!i*s, selling: 
stamps, stirtin*; letteis inti» mailbag's and preparing the mail for de* 
li\er\. One fiirl. Sandra, iisinp; a small pit*re of wooil. was stamping! a 
"eamellatioir* on i*aeh pieei* of mail that was «i\eii to her b\ the other 
postal workers or b\ rhihlrc^ii r«imiii^ to mail h*tlf*is. In ihe diseiissioii 
that followed. Sandra and Naiif‘\ slaltMl that the\ ri*all> needed to make 
a stamp to eaneel postage stamps. 

S\M>I(\: W’e need to make something that will maik «i\er tin* stamps 
on our pieees of mail. 

: It will ha\e to be like the iidi|M*i d«ite-«.lamp that Mrs. Hrowidx 
Uses ill till* librar\. riieii we roiild eaneel oiii mail here. 

TK\( liKH: What thin;*H are iisiialK wiitli*n in a ram I'llalion? W’e would 
need to know befoie we make* plaii*^. 

: {(•ntnii to rxamitif some nn rloftrs mounted tm ii hiilletin hoard i 
rhe**e ha\e tin* ilate. tin* linn*, and the plaer when* the lettf*i 
eame from in a eir< li*. and tiii*n then* an* waw lines printi*d over 
tin* Mamp. 

JOHN: Tin* libiarian*** riibbei stamp shows the ilate. Ma\b«* wt* eoiild 
hollow it. 

.s\M>n\: If we eould boriow it. 1 « mjld M*till\ eaiiei*) tin* mail. 
nil.L^ : \o. that would not be ri^fhl bet aiisr it «hows the dali* on one 
line and tin* eaiierllati«iii has the dale, the time, and the eit\ all 
in a eireli*. 

TK\<llKlt: .^'^hoiild we boiiow Mis. |b«»wnl\'s stamp? .She uses i| i*\eiv 
period in tin* libi.ii \ . 

s\M>H\; We f'erlaiiiK in*f*d siinM*thin;; so iluit I ean eanei‘l the mail. 
i.llKls: snail} ohserrant hut tfuief \ I am sine that the post ofliees in 

this <’<tiinti\ mint ha\e a faster wa\ nl eaineline the mail. Kven 
toda\ .^andra and Nanev hail to make tin* eijslomers wait pail of 
the time while the\ w<iikf*d with tin* |ett«*rH. 

: One of those einelopes on the bulletin board eoiin*- from New 
York, and that is a \er\ bi;: < il\ where a hit of mail must he « an* 
4*e|ed e\er> da\. 

TK\c.llKR: What woiilfl happen if eaeh letter were < ane«*led with a 
rubher stamp/ 

.JOHN: It woiihi take a Ion;: time to do that bi;: job. ainl it would be 
hard and make the workers \er\ tired. 

TKALllKR: flow do >oiJ think the mail is earneled in lar^o* c ities? 

CHRIS : I think a mac hine would Ik* able to do it cpiickf*r. 'Ibex miist 
use cme. 

.NA.NCY: Maybe we eould find out something in our bemka that would 
help us. 

TEAClIKll: .Shall we add ‘*eanc ellqtions'* tc» our list of thiiifss we want 
to find out ajniut? 
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Thf* rlanii agnrfrd and the nt*ed to learn about methods of cancellation 
was added to the list of *'n«*tf*ds'' written on the chalkboard. 

'I'he next day the teacher reniinde«l the class of its interest in methods 
of cancellation, and she t(»ld the chiblren that she had selected some 
materials that iiiif^ht ^dve them informutioii. "I low is mail canceled?*' 
was written on the hoard. 'I'he children felt that a machine did the task, 
but the\ were anxious to find «»ut just how it is done. The best readers 
were ^iveii various books to read, with markers iiiseited in the papes 
to show where the pertinent information began. The average readers 
were given a mimeograplied story prepared b\ the teacher that de- 
scrilM*d the handling of mail in a post oliice. The sl(»wt*st readers were 
given study prints and books with clear pictures to examine. The teacher 
helped the children in the middle group with some of their stories. The 
best readers ri(*e<lf*d little help but a few were eager to share their 
information with the teac her as ^lu* nnixed by their desks. The slowest 
readers wen* sharing pictures and stud\ prints around the library table. 
I'lie teacher sat with tlieiii for a while, guiding their thinking with 
(piestions and eiicoiiragemeiit. 

After about twenty minutes, the groups were readv to share the 
inhtrmation the\ had each found. The children agreed that a macliine 
cancelf*d the letters but lh(*> found addititmal information. First the 
letters must be **fa<'«*d," tiirneil up so that all cd the stamps are in the 
same corner. These letters are then put in a stacking mai hine that feeds 
the letters into the canceling mac'hine. Tin* class found that eight letters 
could be canceled e\er\ second. 

y: I gin*ss Sandra and I will need a canci*litig machine. 

.loiiN: It would be nice if we could ri*all\ st*t* the mail bt*ing handled 
in the big post oliice downtown. 
lill.I.Y : (!onld we go down to \i««it that post oflit'e? 

Would \ou like to go? 

W holehearted agreement rt*sulted in thi* class's planning for a stud\ 
trip. 

The prctblem of ('ancelhitioii had been partialU soiled, an apprecia* 
tioii of the postal workers had bi'eii incri*ased, the gnmp's fund of 
knowledge had been added t«». dramatic plai was enriched and made 
more realistic*, and, underlitng the whole situation, a pattern cd critical 
thinking, reasoning, and research was being di*\ eloped. 

A PROBLEM UNIT 

In the up|H'r grades the whole unit may be built around a problem: Kow 
can we put out a school newspaper? How c'an we be good neighbors with 
.Smith America? Ilow' can we Ih* better members of our families? How can oiir 
constitutional freedoms be presened and exteniled to all c*itizens? How can 
we improve the ap|H*arance of our neighborhood? How can we prevent ac*- 
cidents at school and in the neighborhootl? How <*an |>eople wlio dilTer work 
together to promote national welfare? How can we help the |)eople in the 
Middle Fast? How can liiing conditions in our community be improved? 
How can we make newsi'oniers lw\ welcome in our sc*hool and our community? 
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How can we get ready for high school? Thest* are onl\ a few of the problems 
that preadtdesceiits find inten^^ting and challenging and around which units 
can be organized. Kx|HTience as well as resi^arch shows that, when Im»>s and 
girls are free to cluMist* the problems that ihev wish to stiid\. the problems 
selected are primaril) thoM* of a |MTsonal nature. 

Starting with such a |M*rsonal problem as. I low can we make newcomers 
feel welcome in our school and rommunit) ? the skillful teacher (*an o|nmi up 
many aspc^is of I nited States history and can help i*liildren get a new rc«s|Hvt 
for and appreciatitm tif the diversit) of the American people, understand 
difTerences in culture, accept dilTereni'es in people, unih*rstanil the adjustments 
that |N*ople who have come to the I tiited Stales have had to make. appri*cdate 
the contributions that newcomers ha\e made to American life, and under- 
hand the similar it it*s and dilTereiices in all people. reachi*rs have askeil the 
children to tell what experiemes the\ recall when lhe\ mo\etl to a commiiiiil) 
or entered a new school, how it f(M*U to be new. what problems u newcomer 
has. h(»w pupils in tiu* school can help tiu* new pupil, what things we want t«i 
know about the new(*omi*r. and what things he wants to kiii»w about us. 

From such a start, the nieiidiers of a cla^^s can find out when their families 
came to the communit) and to the I niteil .*states, where \\\v\ first S4‘ttleil. what 
problems they encounteriMl. and what woik the\ did. If the gnmp is heteroge- 
neous. the diversities within the group will expand tht* sliidv to encompass 
much .American hist<»r\ : if the i lass is too homogf*neoiis. it ma\ be imcessary 
to ii.se examples of other people in the comniimitv. If tin* class is fortunate 
eiuuigh to iiii'lude a child who has ri*<*entl\ I'otni* from a fori*ign countrv. the 
problems of the foreign luirn become more inimediate and meaningful to the 
children. 

in oriler to understand the problems of newcfuners in the coimniinilv. the 
frustrati<ins the\ encounter, and the adjustments ihe\ must make, the chil- 
dren may want to stmlv about other pe<»file who have migrated to new f7#m- 
nuinities the earlv colonists, the Inter immigrantH. the pioneers and people 
who moved from the eastern .mm mast to the fremtier. Fr«»m such a study they 
mav gain an understanding of such basic |irinciplcs as the«*e: 

People move for difTerent rea.*oiis. 

People came to the I'nited States for a variety of reasmis. 

People bring with theiii to a new commiinitv nianv of tliidr customs, ideals, 
values, traditions, and wavs fd doing things. 

The I'nited Stales is made up of many different peoples, each of whom has 
made a contribution to Amerbari culture. 

People often have difficulty adjusting to a new community. 

When the problems ap|#roach is ijs«*d as the basis for unit organization, 
the overall problem is analyzed into suttproblcrns and r|iJestions. the answers 
to which are net'essary before the over-all firohlem can Iw sedved. .Sometimes 
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ihv lar^iT |»rolilt*ni f;rowA out of a |M.T|)lexity about a smaller, related prob- 
lem. For example, some seventh-graders who were very murh concerned with 
the problem of getting along with their brothers and sisters, and how they 
could stop (fiiarreling, found that in discussing that problem and working out 
solutions tliev became interested in a number of other family problems so 
that the unit as they liiialU defined it was “How (ian We Ite Itetter Members 
of f)ur Families?" 

How can we spend our allowance wisi-ly? is a problem that is of interest 
to every \oungster who has or wants an allowance. In da\s when financial de- 
mands on the average faniil) are heavy and when children have a ciniice 
among so miiny kinds of comniercial recreation, are exposed to advertise- 
ments that suggest new wavs of s|H*nding nionev, and compete with some who 
may havi* more to spend than they have, giiidanct* in evaluating the wisi* use 
of money is a dclinilc problem to In* solveil bv preadoleM‘enls. Ilisi'iission of 
such a problem and the feeling of the cliildren about it. suggested wavs and 
means of handling a stated allowame, frei|uent reporting on how various in- 
dividuals have trit*d to solve their spt*eific spemling problems, all v\ill be «>f 
iiH'Htimable value to all nu*mbers of a group. 'I bis pnddem, like manv other 
personal problems, nearly alwavs arises in a unit on “Our Famili<'s" or “Our 
School." .Sometimes it is of such concern to so many children that a wlnde 
unit mav be developed on “How (!an We Spend Our Allowance \\ isely ?" 

SUMMARY 

Fai'tors that f'oiitribiite to the successful guidance of children in the process 
of sciiMitific thinking iiu hide the following: 

1. The problem must Im' one for which the children see the need, about 
which thev are blocked or frustrated. 

2. riie problem must have a possible solution, 
riie pndilmn must be clearly defined. 

I. Children give suggestions: gather, evaluate, and organize the data. 

Ty. a varietv of ways mav be iis«*d to obtain data. 

(). (Ihihlren mu««t be giiidt'd in reaching a tentative conclusion or solution. 

7. riu* idiildren must be helped to iisv* the new solution in the situation 
from which the original problem arose and t«) realize that they can move 
ahead since the problem has been solved, at least for »he time being. 
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DEVEI.Ori.\(: SKILLS OE IXIHIIRY 
A.\D RESEARCH 

A'Turatf* infcirniatifin and a<Mili(»nal kncpwlrd^'p alKiul llir «iilijc*rt nt hand 
will he nmird i’ontiniif)ii'<ly l>y rhildmi tiir<pUf:lioijt thr df-vrlri|iinrnt of n 
unit. As rhildmi deridr Id niakr filijrf ts thry uill nrrd In fifi In many hoetks. 
aijdio>visiial aids, and ollirr sonnrs in f»rdrr In dinroyrr ihr kind or lypr of 
ihinps to he made, tlirir usi*s, and dirrrticiris for making! lliern. Also, an rhil- 
drrn slart to play with llir ihin;:*^ tlirv have maile. they uill need to learn how 
to use them rorrerl|\. Thi-* inf«»rmation will he ^'athered through many kinds 
of researc h. Through roearrh children .siti^fy their ruriosity and their in* 
satiable desire for fac’ls: to know how and why and who and what. Through 
it they have inntimerahle cppportunilies 

To gather arrurate data 

To hcc’omc familiar with and use efferlively many sourres of information: 
Photograph Coiir1c‘«iy of Burhank. California. I nififfl Srhool lli*>frirt. 
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liiMik.H, prriocliraK iiitrrvirivH, trip?*, experiments, audio-visual 

aids, and renourreH ««ithiii the enrniiiunitv 
'i'o use sriiiMil and pnlilir lilirar\ reMUjrres 
To use multiple texts 

To anpiire uork-stinU skills needed to do aerurate and thorough refer- 
enre Hork: note taking, outlining, summarizing. verif\ing data, ami inter- 
preting and v^eighing e\idenee 


'I'he need for re*>eairh will arise during diseussions folloi\iiig many tvpes 
of expel ieiiee. (ihildren who ha\e heeii eonstrueting might need to know what 
kind fif house tin* people in the Middle Kast ha\e: how the earl\ peoples kept 
rerords; how the etiloiiial people kept the rain from roniing hetwi*en the log< 
of their hoie^e.H. OiieMtioiis following ilramatir pla\ might he these: Where is 
the (ht'goii Iraily What routt*s do ships sail in order to go from New ^ ork 
to South .\mt*rieay How is mail sorted? How is our eit\ go\erned? i,)ut*stions 
niav jdso arise from ereative t*\pres^ion. (!hildrt*n will nei*d to ohser\(* trees 
or animals iimre i loseK hefore tlie\ eaii paint them: tlie\ will need to under- 
stand a Linotype inaehine better hefore the> put its mo\ement into rh\thms; 
and the\ will ne(*d to know more ahoiit Indian designs hefore the\ decorate 
their own potter\. 

'Ml Houiet*s and wa\s of obtaining the desired informati<»n should h<* us«mI. 
Itesearrli in the (ir-l ami H*i’ond grad<*s i^ of nn i*H>,ii\ \er\ simph*. (!hildri*n 
gallit'r tln*ir information from watehing lilms. from listt*ning to tin* tem her 
tell or lead a s|or\ . from making a simple extH*riment. from going on Mud\ 
trips, h\ talking with adults, from \iewing pi<'turi*s. sli4lt*s. stereoseopi*s. and 
fiom leading simple ( hails or h(»oks. The aiinnml of re-eareh that ehildn*n 
in gradi*s ihn*** to t*ighl can and ^Innild d«» will eonlinualK ineri*ast*. M(»re 
lime will he sp«*nl in rt'seanh as ehildren develoji indi*pendent work-stud\ 
skills, as their interests broaden, and as the\ ha\e need f(»r more informa- 
tion. 

Keading and listening skills are used eonlinuous|\ throughout a unit of 
work. The ehild readiU reeogni/es the iinportanee id reading and the need 
for adeipiate skill if he is to do the neeessar\ research. Stories and poems 
help him gain a feeling for the people about whom he is stinhing and an ap- 
preciation of their wa\ «d life. The unit. too. provides opportiinitx for chil- 
dren to gain information h\ listening either as the leai her reads or explains 
or as children share the ri*sults of their research. X gi*od teacher n*cognizKs 
that the skill of listening needs t(« he developed as much as an\ otlier lan- 
guage skill and provides opporliinit\ for children not onl> to get information 
in this manner hut also to listen attentively and (*ourteousl\ for pleasure and 
apprtx'iation. 
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RESEARCH THROUGH THE USE OF READING MATERIALS 

Kraiiin^ is an integral part nf alnuist f\er\ e\|KTiriifr rliil«lrt*n lia\r us 
their units of w«»rk develop, Kt^earrli, ron>tiii(‘tiiiii. and prohletii soUinp al- 
most alua\s retpjire reading*. Heading sLilU nia\ he de\elo|H*d and strength- 
ened most easil\ ulieii the ehildren s iriteiW high and their purposes aie 
real. As the (diildren d(*\elop the unit, the it‘ading het-oines easier and more 
iiii*aningful as the material is relatcNl to theii e\|N*i ienrt*s and the\ are aide to 
&!ra«>p more t*a*-il\ the \oealMilar\ in\«d\ed. Kaeh unit has a Mimewliat spe- 
riali/ed \(»i'ahular\ . I.oeatioiial skilU like \\oid'^tiid\ «»kilU aie used 4*011- 
tinijoiisl) as rhildrt*n use multiple ti*\ts. lihran farililie**. maps. glid»es. anil 
('halts. 

Heading for speeilif detail is a skill that idiildtiMi iisi* eonslanth a** thev 
find peitineiit and prn‘i«e!\ stated facts. «»iii h a^^ date*». iiameH of people and 
|dact*s. numhers. and spiM ific information. Skill in skimming hiMMimes im- 
poitant as eliildren si'an li for inrormatioii in multiple texts and for pi*itinent 
fact'i* in lihrar\ refeiences. This skill is paiticnIaiK helpful when indexes 01 
cross references are inadeipiate. 'Hie catefiil le.iding of diieitituis is needed 
as childien learn to make trinks. ships, cioeied wagons, teli^giaph ke\s. 
cr\stal sets, costumes. h«dloons, and gliilei^. 01 t<» piep.iie fooil. 

Heading tti learn main ideas is piacticed as 1 hildieii lead to learn such 
things as wh\ the cidoiiis's c.ime to \meiica: causes and lesults <d tin* Hi*\oln- 
tionar\ War or the (!i\il Wat: wa\s in which ait plain's sene a ciininirnit\ 
toda\ : or the main exents that led to the dexelopment id a particiilai state 01 
territorx. I’roidreading is done as childien chei k their own wiitten ex|ites- 
siiiii. such as letteis. stmies. repoits. diaiies. snmmaiies. and maes. 

When theie i- a lack of reading malmial on iiiipoitant phases id the unit, 
or when there is an inadei|nate seleciimi of reading mateiial foi childien who 
read on li'xels helow the reading vocahitlarx of the axailahle hooks, the ti*acher 
max find it hel|dul to xvrite iiiforinalioh of xarxing dilliriiltx. The following 
txxo examples, for the third-grade lexel. are ilhistiatixe: 

DIFFM I IT ItKAniNti: Ihe H.iilw;n h.-i Offjie 

Mr. Peterson had to go to Minneapolis. While he was there he wrote 
a letter to Marx and her mother in fihicago. He went to tfie post oflm* 
to hux a stamp and then he drop|N*d the leltiT in the mail slot. 

A elerk in the post office faced the letters and canceled them. 'Fheri 
the letters were tied in a humlle with others for (iliicago. 'I lie clerk 
dropped them into a hag <d mail that was to go hx train to (ihicago. 
When the hag was fille/l it was dropfied down a hig slide that ended 
on a loading platform. Soon other hags came down the sliife too. The 
mailhags were put into trucks and were drixen to the railrf»ad station. 

At the station, men put all the mail into the mail tar. The mail 
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far is u.«tijally ru^ar thf front of a train. It is callrd the K.P.O. This means 
Kailway l*ost Oflirr. The iiiHnie of this mail ear looked like a small |M»st 
oiliee. There Here l>i», ^ruv eanvas ha^'s hanging on hooks. There Here 
eom|iartments and tuhles for sorting mail. 

The clerks for the mail < ar Horked \i*r\ fast. One man sorted news- 
pa|iers and panelH. Another sotted the letter** into the eom|iartnients. 
One elerk in the K.P.O. Hatched the sto|»*« and turned the hook on the 
oiitshle of the ear. There na** a rlirk and tin* eateher hook picked up 
a lien ha^ of mail. Ikdore the eii^dne Has out of the station, the clerk 
tliren oil the ha^ of mail for the tonn. In this hu\ the speeding train 
did not have to stop to pick up 4ir |ea\e mail in e\ery little tonn. .As 
soon as a nen ha^ Has caii^iht, the oth(*r clt*rk** heean to sort it. 

When the train reached the cit\. all of tht* mail sacks for (Ihica^o 
Heie put in a ^reeii mail truck. The mail truck hurried through the cit\ 
to the post ollice. 

There the mail sacks neie opened and the lettiTs H(*re tak(*ri out 
a^ain. .Non, Kill and Ioiik tin* postal clerks, faced and sorted the mail 
so that it Hoidd to the ri^ht pait of tin* cit\. Soon the compartments 
H(*re full of lilt* mail that tin* train had hroii^ht. 

Karl\ in*\l niornin;: Mr. Perr\, tin* postman. ;*ot his mail from his 
ctiinparlmenls. Arit*r In* had put it in onli*r. In* slarti*d on his route. In 
his hi OH 11 lt*a(hf*r mailha^. he t arrietl tin* letter from \linin*apolis. 


ItKMHNt;: 'IV Mail )o Itail 

Mr. P<*lers<iii hatl to ^o to Minneaptdis. V\ ln*n In* p:<»l tln*it*. In* nrote 
a lt*ltf*r to Mar\. MaiA li\t*d in (!hh*a»o. lie Hi*nt to tin* post oliict* to 
hiiv a stamp. He tlropp(*d the lt*tli*r in tin* mail slot. 

A cli*rk ill Minni'apolis fact*tl the letters and canceled tln'in. Then 
the lettt*rs weie tied in a huinllt* with others for (Ihica^o. I’he clerk 
droppt*<l tln*m into a ha^ «>f mail foi C!hicap». .Sion tin* ha^ Ha<» fillt*d. It 
was dropp<*<l tloHii a hi^ slidt* tliat emietl on a loading platform. Main 
other ha^s caiin* iloun the slide too. Tin* mailha^s were put into trucks 
and Here dri\en to the railroad stali«in. 

At tin* station. nn*n put all the niailha^s into the mail car. The mail 
car is near the friuit <if a train. It is called tin* K.P.O. That means KailHa\ 
Post Ollice. 'I'he iusiile of the mail car looks like a small post ollice. 
There are hi^*. ^ra\ l aiuas haf;s han^in;* on hooks. 'I'here are com- 
partments and lahli*s for sorting mail. 

The cli'rks for the mail car Ht>rked %er\ fast. One man S4»rled news- 
papers and parcels. \notln*r sorted the letters. One clerk watched the 
.stops and turned the hook outside the car. There was a click and the 
hook picked up a new hag of mail. Tin* I'lerk threu ofT the hag to he 
left. In this Ha\ the train did not ha\e to stop to pick up or leave the 
mail in e\er\ little tonn. As soon as a new hag was caught, the t>tlier 
clerks began t«> stut the mail in it. 

When the train came to the cit\. all of the mail sacks for ('.hicago 
were put in a mail truck. The grivn mail truck hurried through the 
eitv to the post ollur. 

The mail sai'ks were o|H*ned and the letters were taken iml again. 
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Rill fafpcl the mail, llieii Tmii surteil it so that it woiihl go ti» the right 
part of the c*it\. .Nion the rolnpa^tment^ were full of the mail that the 
train luul t arriiul. 

Next morning Mr. Peri\, the postman, got his mail from his eom- 
partments. \ft«‘r he hat! pul it in tinier, he Marled on his route. In his 
hrowii leather mailhag. he earried the letter from Minneapolis.* 

A good reM*areh period «*hould he as t arefulK plannetl h\ the teacher as 
an\ tither activit\. Prohlems that the t hildien aie likeK to encounti*r slmuld 
he anticipated. \i‘w and tlilliciill wtmU anti ctmiepts should he noted st) the\ 
can ht* explaiiiiul. A varii*t\ tif mati*riaU ««hoiild ht* pro\iileil to care for in- 
dixitlual interots: hook*>. maps. hullelin«>. iiiaga/iiii**». and clippings. Alsti. a 
wide range td reading materials should he im linlcd in order to meet the 
span of reading ahililie*- in a clasHrtioni. i*'ttr exampli*. a sixth-grade class 
might ha\e children wIiom* reading h*\el \arii*«* frtmi gnidcs 2.1 lt> ll,(». 'rhi*\ 
Wtiiild net'd reatling malt‘iials that rangt* fiotn the ^‘confl tti the ele\enlh 
gradt* if iht* sitiw n*aders are to siii'ccimI and the at t eleratiMl readies are to he 
challengtMl. The higlu*r tlu* giadi*. tin* witlet i*- ihi* raiigt* in reading ahililies. 

In the primar\ gratlc^ tin* teacln*r. in gathi*ting nialf*iial for the children 
to read. ma> slip a piect* of pap«*r into the hook** to show wheie the specilic 
information can he hicalcti ot put the page tefciencf*s tin the t halkhoard. As 
( hildren mature, this N.houl<i not In* nt*ci*s*.ai \. I hc\ should ht*come more in- 
tl<*p«*n<lcnt in tin* use of it*fcif*int‘ niatt*iiids ami shoiihl he ahic Iti hnale in* 
formation h\ use of tin* index or the tahh* of conlt*n|s. i'or these older (*hil- 
tlifii. the leacln*! will nt*ctl onl\ to sre that atictpiale reference materials are on 
hand and r(*ad\ t(» use. 

C.liiltlren will need help ami giiidaint* fitun tin* leacln*i during the research 
period if it is to In* sui’ces**ful. In planning with tin* children it is helpful to 
ha\e them re\iew their f|ue«*tions h\ recalling the original .situation from 
whit h the need to find tin* information aroM*. Hf*reading the ipiesiions helps to 
ensure a clear understanding of what fact- are needed. 'I'lie teacher needs also 
to help the pupils re\i**w the work*stud\ skills ih«*\ ha\e learned: where to 
lind the index, how to ii*-e hot»ks and reference materials, what t\pe of notf*H 
to take, and ht»w to make simple tuitlines. It rs well to agree uptui the heha\iors 
expected of the chihlreri hefttre ihex start to work. 1'hese might include the 
following: 

To complete the pertinent materials in one hook before reading another 

To take simple notes 

To check the accurac\ <if lln*ir information 

To note date «>f |nilili*'atiim of hfiok. newspa|H*r. or magazine 

■* Sri* fiNUnnlc 6. ( liapl» r 6. Tie* l»*a* li»*r‘»* kit from the \«i«tf»ri0rion of 

Amcriran RailroaH« woiiliJ lo* h«*rc. 
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To ^oitlier arruratf iluta on ih#? Hiibjrrt they have agreed to look up for 
roiiiriiittef* or rla^M work 

In rarr\iiig <»iit tin* ta*«kH, tin* (‘la««H ina\ he organized into as many working 
groiipM a.H Heem.H desirahle. Some rhildreti roiild work ahme, some in pairs, 
and others in enniniittees. The teaeher nia\ need to take the rhildren with slow 
reailing ahilit> to a table or form a group to give them additional help. This 
mu> la* ilone by having the rhildren with reading diflirulties ri*ad teacher- 
prepared niatt*rials, look at stereographs or pictures, read a fiaragraph <ir two 
from the chalkboard; or the teacher nia\ reaii a few selected pages to them 
and disciisH with them the pertinent informatitm contained in the selection. 

(ihildreii who are having trouble with un\ one of the work-stud\ skills can 
often be hi‘lpi‘d in a relativeU few miniiti*s if thi‘ teaidier will cull together 
those who are ha\ing the same dilltcult\ and give tluMii some concrete sugges- 
lioiiH and h<*lp. Tor example, some children havi* diliicultv loc ating and or- 
gani/ing inipoiiant facl'^ in nijlline form for their m»tes. A skillful teacher 
can help these cldldren with this problc*m bv having them attack the job of 
outlining as a group, being sure that each eddid stTs the relationship bi‘twei*n 
subtopic s and the* main topic and whv some facts are pc‘rtini*nt and important 
and olhc*rs are not. 

Ample* time should be* allov\e*d for e’hilelre*n to dc» the*ir re*search. The* time 
that e hildrcn will ne*f*d cle*|M*nds on the* diHie idtv c»f the* mate*rials, the* numbe*r 
of cpie*stions, the* maturation and abilitie*s of the* cdiildren. and the* amount c»f 
practice* lhe*v have* had. Some* re*searedi \%ilt be* c‘omple*te'cl in a short time*. In 
upper gracle*s, se*ve*ral davs, a we*e*k. or e*ve*n |i»nge*r mav be* cle*vole*cl to prcd>- 
lems of conce*rn lei the group. 

C.hildre n ne*e*d an opportimilv to |iartie'ipate in sharing thi*ir lindings. It is 
fre*i|iie*nllv hc*lprul for pupils with slow re*ading abililv to share their lindings 
first aiiel to le*l other c hildren adil supplemtMitarv information afterward. This 
give*s the* slow re*ade*rs a c'hance to feel that thev are a part of the group: it 
also give*s the* better rf*aelers an opportunitv to contribute adelitional informa- 
tion aUel supplie*s a e*halle*iige* t«i lhe*m to rc*ad more. It is important that c*hil- 
dre*n li*arii to validate the*ir re*ports. giving name eif book, author, and date: 
tei listen to (*ach other: and to use good Knglish. The standards for language 
will varv, of c*ourse, from grade to grade. 

After a epiesliem has be*en discii.ssi*d and a gooel niindier of children have 
e*ontribiite'd. the leac*her mav have the pupils make eiral sunimarie*s of what 
thev have le*arnt*d. He mav sav. "W ho e*an tell all the things v\e*ve found ‘out 
about this ctuestion?'* or "('.an vou explain the steps v\e‘ll need to follow in 
making our gliders?** The information gathered c an be organized into quick 
usable form for easy reference from time to time. In a fourth-grade class 
where the c hildren had been reading about Me\ic*an homes, the following 
chart proved helpful: 
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MEXICAN 

HOMES 


KIM) OK not SK 

KIM) OK KXMILX 

UiiKlu; i.l\iN«; 

KIMMir \XOKK 

AiI'iIm* walh 

Tlialrliril riiufj* 

Poor 

\ illaK«‘ oi iiiial 

Kariiiri- 

\i|i»iir Wtills 

T ill* riMif* 

Poor 

\ illaiit*'* 

1 ll-klll«'<| lalNitrl- 

IMa-Irml HalU 

l ilt* 

Miii.llr 

i iiy 

>killr<l lalioin- 

\\ iiihI, hrii k. or '•liirm 
I'ilr or llialclit'd roof- 

Lipl'*. » Kirli 

( it> 

Mi'ii liaiiU oi 

iniifi-— iiumI 

( JVI- lloMir- 

Poor 

i lU 

^lii-liliiiil- 

\\ immIiMI Iio|1||‘s 

l*i»or 

Moiiiii.iin- 

Kaiiiiri-. 

''liinisir roof- 

Mhidlf 


1 ll-klllf‘il l.llMi|r|- 

W iioili-M liorm - 
I'lll ronf- 

Puof 

Moiiiii.iin- 

K.iini<‘i- 

Aml iiKiii) \ariatioti*> 

of llic-i- aiiioti)! -r%i‘ial i' 

1.1— 1-. 



Staii<iar<ls mI ii|i nr a*» rhilflrt*ii hr^iii n*M*ar(‘li **liniiltl hr 

riH*litM'kiMi whrii ilirN lia\<* rnMi|i|r|iM| tlirii umk In ili^rnxri wilirli skilU xxrir 

\\i*ll haiMili‘<i and ullirli nii«‘s Iirrdi*d In Im* itii|itn\rd. I lir rliildif ii will I 

In drtrnniiir wlirtliri nr imt ihr iii*w iiifm in.ilitMi iiinM** llirii nii;:itial iirrd. 
.\Im» it \> iiii|Hirtaiit fni iIumii In M*r if tlir\ i an nii»\r alir.id willi tlirii nhidx 
nil ihr hasi> nf llir infni inatinii altainrd. 

USE OF MULTIPLE TEXTS 

W ith tlir iiiiinhrr nf ^nnd •^ririitifir. hlMniiral. anti ^n*n^r|;i|)|iif ;i| iiiaifi i;i| , 
axailahlr and with tin* widi* ran^irn in ii*a<iin^ ahiliu that air |)irM*;il in r\ri . 
r|a«*^rtM»in. |>iJ|)iU in ihr tdrinriilarx m IhmiI «*hnij|fl ha\r inaiix ImtikH anti irf- 
rrrnrr inairrials ft»r rr*^'art It xM*rk. Ihr ii'^r id a **inj.dr lr\l prrativ tiipplr** 
t'hildrrn in ihrir ahililx l«» iJ>r xxnrk-Mijtl\ nkilU. || is dt**»iraldr that |iij|»iN hr- 
f^dii In ha\r iinirr than tmt* aiilhtirV \irw|inint anti Irani lt» diHiriininaIr 
hrtw(*«*n |irrjiidirt\ |irn|)af;anda. anti truth. 

(ihildrrn ‘ihnuld hr sij|i|dit*d with inanx dilTnrnl httnk*- tui a Mjhjrrl. rathrr 
than a sin^lr hntik. Thr hntik*i shttuld \ar\ in kind anti rradin^' dilliriiltx 
that ihrrr arr rradinp: inalrriaU axailahir hii thr att-rlrratril anti thr wlow 
rradrrs and h^Mtks a|i|M*alin^' tti thr dilTrrriit rradiii;? iiilrrr'*!- <d thr t hihlirn. 

Thrrr arr rrrtain piiidr** <d whirh ihr Irarhrr shttijltl hr aw arr a** lir 
xvairhrs his* pupils at wt»rk and r\alualr«* tlirir ahililir*i tn rarrx <»n rrrtain 
artixitirs that are essential in d<»inp rrMMrth work. Pupils thrm-rlxrs ran 
make use td rherk li^t** as reminder^* *»! the partiriilar “kilK upim xxhit h nr h 
needs tn eoneentrate. (ihet k li«ts for pupils or jruide lines for the tearher miphi 
inriude surh items as these: 
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I'm? tlir lalilr of conlrntH 
Find u word in tlir dictionarv 

(^hoo.m- thr rorm-l mrariin^ of a word in ihi* dictionary 

lisMr till* alfilialirt in li.Htiii^ words in rorrirct order 

l -sM* an enryc loped ia 

I'Mir u pirtiirr file 

I'm* till* card ratalo^Mif* 

Know till* sifitiificaiH r of the (*op\ right and ilate of piihliratioiis 
r.Hi* an index 
I si* an appendix 

Know what inforiiiation a\ailalde in ilietionaries 

I'se pioimnriatinn ke\ in the dictionarv 

Dividi* Words into s\llal»les 

Know how to hvplienale a word 

Make an outline 

Make a simple hihliogiaphy 

Dr.srriittiiin o/ rrsnirrh done hy a sixtli-firade elass studying Ilow 
(lhaiiges in ('.oinmuniralioii Allert l\*opli*'s Lives; - T\\v ini*mhers of 
tht* class fell that thcv iiet*dcd to have more information ahoiit how to 
produce a TV program lii'fore thev could plav again. *1 he ipiestioiw 
the children waiiteil answered were writtiui on tlie chalkboard hv the 
teacher : 

Ilow maiiv cameras are needeil'/ 

\\ hat pt'i'^oimel are neediMl for the program? 

W hat responsihilitie’^ doi*** each person have? 

Ilow is the stag!* arianged? 

What are the special wonis used hv the pi’ople producing ti*le- 
visioii programs? 

In preparation for a research lesson to answer thesi* ipiestioiis tht* 
leat her selet'tetl hooks that varieil in reatling dilhciillv (grades three to 
eight): made arrang(*mt*iils for two aide readers to use the lihrarv : 
orderetl a chart frtun the Amli«*-Vi-ual Service showing the various 
perstmnel iieedetl at the television station: and made a chart that listed 
the fitllowing standards for research agreed upon hv the pupils: 

I mierstand voiir joh 
I se more than one hook 
I se table of contents and index 
I se kev words 
Take simple notes 

At the beginning of the resi^areh lesson on the following day. the 
teat'her reviewed the questions. 

* (\>n)ribiitrd hy William Simmons, learher, I.ong Reach, i'alifornia. I'nihed Schiml 
Oistricl. 
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TK\i IIL'K: \\ r a^kiMi «iiirsr|\(*> What did wi* havi* in 

jniiiii whrii wr a>krd thc*iii/ 

riiil.h; \\ t* wanted tn kiKiw muiv ahout a trl«*\ isimi station and lum 
to put on a program. 

CIIILH: \\r \\antt*d to inakr our pla\ hrttfi. 

TL%< liLK; ItMi’iirti sr\c*ial \\a\> h\ uhicli tti ^ain infttrination. 

l\Thap> \\i* should MM* uhat our hooks rontaiii hrforr nr ^o to 
olluM <ouiros. 

TK\( lll.lt: Hffon* \sr '•tart. I«*t*'* look at tnir rrsoari'h standards. Thr 
lii'^t MIX'- “I nd(*i^land \our joh.'* What i- oiii joh totla\ ? 

( llll.h: \\ r want t<i find infoi niati«»n that will hrip iis inaki* a ^ood pla\. 
(HILL: W I* want to li*ain ahoiit trirxision. 

TL\< liMt: Of all till* skilh wi* liaxt* on oui rhart. whirh i»nr shall wi* 
W(»ik on i*««pfM iall\ loda\ ? 

( nil l»: k(*\ Wold-. 

TK\f lll.ll: I low ran kr\ Wold- hrip lls'/ 

< lill.D: \\ I* find oiii inf<ti mation fa-li*i. 

« Hll.h: I Ik* xxIioIi* hook (.111*1 hi* ii*ad and ki*\ wotiU trll inr H'hc*rr to 
look in till* indi‘\. 

( IIII.U: k(*\ wold- li(‘l|i MU* -kiln. 

TL\( III It: 1.1*1*- li-t OIII ki*\ wold-. 

P(*i -oiini*l 

Sla”!* 

.'^Iiidio 

'rran-niit 

-Xnlrniia 

TLXilll.li: >oMir htMik- roiitaiii iiifoi iiialioii ahout sf\fral id our ipii*s- 
lioii'*: -oMu* ( iitilaiii infoi nialion ahout onl\ oiu*. W hat should 
\ou do if xoiJ fiiii-li with •uu* hook? 

( IIILU: X oil I ould look iirilil \ou find anotlK*i hook that has iiifonna- 

lioii oil llii- (opit . 

I'KM llLii: W lirrc will \ou look in llu* hook to lirlp find infornuition 
ir.idilx ? 

i illl.n: We should u-c llu* iiidr\ and tahlc id ronl(*nts. 

< lill.h: Wr should follow tin* alphahrtiral indi'X if wi**rr ij««in^ an 

riK \(‘|opi*dia. 

TL\< lll.li: What an* llu* -tandard** ahout ii«»li* taking’? 

< MILO: ()nl\ rrcoid a few iinpoitani fads sijrh a.s riainrs and dat<*s. 

rhcri* -hoiild he no ropxinj'. 

(!hildn*n with axera^M* and aho\#*-axrrajrr rradinp ahilitirs wrrr 
"ixrn honks. Soinr had as inanx as tlin*** to fivi* hooks from x%hirh to 
find llu*ir answers. While ihe-e r hildren were Imjsv reading', ihi* teaeher 
work(*d with the les^ aide readers. Thex looked at pictures and read 
two niimeoprapheil sheets on the production cd I\ plays that the 
teai her had prepared. Thex discijsM*d their new learnings and the 
teaeher serxed as the recorder for the |£roup. 

-After he w<irked with the slow ^roup for awhile he moved around 
the room, living help where needed, noting each rhildV ease or dif- 
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firuUy in finding' iiiatirrial, and, in some rasijs, ^ivinj; advanced readers 

I ieriiii.H.Hion to inte the lihrar) or read in u |iartic*ular hook the teacher 
lad net a.nide for them. 

After ahoiit 2.'1 minuter of reM*an h the \%hole "roup came together 
for .nfiarin" and evaluation. The teatdier was careful to see that the 
children in the slower ^roiip had a chance to share their material first. 
1'he children learned that: 

Man> v\orkers arc needful for a successful program: ff»r example, 
camera men, sta^ri* men, prf»pt‘rtv mim, li^ht men. direct(»r, make-up 
artists, prompters, soiiml-fdlef'ts iiif*n. 

Kach pei-Hoii has spiu-itii* diitii*s. Much cooperation is needful fur a 
successful prof liict ion. 

.Several cameras are iisful to make a I V prfjfluctifUi. 

1'he arraii"t'mf*nt f»f the stage varies from show tf» shf»w. Several 
factors are iiecessarv : 

Actors iicful tf) face the aiiflituifu*. 

Lights tifuul Ifi hf* afljiisled for prtipfT cdlfu^ls. 

Till* scenes iifuul tf> he chaiigful as ilitleif^nt events occur, 
riif* sliige mav iifuul tfi he rearrangful manv times duriiig a single 
perffMinance. 

Soiiif* special w finis used in television prfidiif lifin are: transmis'<«ifin. 
cfiaxial cahh*, frfupifMicv, microwave iidav slatifuis. 

Ti;\f iHilt: DifI we lf*arn fMonigh ahfnit thf»se fpjt*^tifiiis tfi help fiiir plav ? 
f iill.h: It will help, hut there aiu* sfiint* sptudlic ilircf'lifins used on 
tin* telf'vinion stage that we cfinlfln t fiinl. 

Ti;\f;iiKH: We f an gf*t a lilm that shfiw«« a plav hf*ing pniflinuul. 
cilM.n: W f* cfiiilfl fifi fiiir tiwii parts ht*tter imw that we kimw the dif- 
ferent jfihs. 

TK.Vf lIKit: How flifi Vfiii like tin* wav voii worked as Vfiii iliil voiir 
research^ 

Cllll.n: Lvervfiiie slUf k Ifi his jfih. 
f.llil.n: We ffimnl impfirtani inffirmalion. 

( llll.n: The speakers used their own Wfiids wht*n prf*sf*nting the in- 
ffirmalifiii to us. 

TC.vcilK.K: HifI we mitice anv places where we'll want tfi imprfive? 

( llll.n: .Snne pfuiple cfipied their reports fiiit fd the hook, 
c.llil.n: .Sunt* people difln't stick to tin* siili]i*f't. I'he extra information 
is interf*sting hut dfiesn't help us right imw. 

TK. veil Kit: Most of vfiii feel Vfui if*arnefl nnire ahoiit televisifin pro 
fliiflifins and that Vfiu WfirkefI heller tfidav. 

( llll.n: Mav we give one of our plavs again sofin? 

TK veil Kit: Ve.s. 

Dvsrrifition of research done hy a third-firade class studyinf' ships, 
harhor, and carries: In a previous dramatic plav the children had 
expressed a desire to kin>w the corre«'t way of hiafling and unloading 
freighters. Before class time the teatdier had marked pages in hf>f)ks of 

* I'.onirihuled hy Arlene (Ihesehro, Long Beaeh, i'alifornid. I’lihlic S«'hfsils. 
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var\iii^ diilK'iilt) i\lKTf inforimitittii almiil frtM»lilt*r> nuiW In* foiinti. 
A rhart had Iwrii |iri‘parrd fur the rhildrc*ii aldr In read. The loarlier 
ii|>t*iied the <liseu>sion. 

TF.ALIIKR; ^ esterda\ ^hen ue weie pla\ in:* with oiir shi|i> a hig liitil*- 
leiii i'aine up cotit'erntii^ the frei*:hter. I hi \«iii itMiieiiiher what 
it was? 

LKON\i<o: We were wmideriii^ Imw the caifiii is taken fitun the hold 
Ilf the ship and ii\i‘r to the dnek. 

{Imlrmcath ihr hrailin^ We want tn lind mil fhr irarhrr utoh* 
ofi the vhiilklumrti, llnw is the i ar^u iiiilnadcMi? I 

TK\rilLK: What are smne wa\*» \nn think the r.ii^n ini^hl he ijnliiadi*d? 

I*\MKI.\; rile nif*n rarr\ it down the ;*an^plank. 

sriAFN: A hi^ inai hine pirks it up and t.ikiw it to the liork. 

I 77i€* learher u rote these su finest i tots on the IhhihI): 

i.KI.LOItY: We need to know **o we ran load mil ship ii;!hl. 

TK\(.llFK: ^ es. wr reitaiiiK want to ha\e the ii;.dil iiifmniatimi ahmil 
unloading rai^oi and peihap*^ toda\ we ran lind mil. W iii*n wi* 
lia\«* a fpiesiioii or a prohleni. %%lial aie smne wa\s in wlilrli this 
prohlc*in «*oiild hi* soKed? 

{ The tenrher n rote the rhihireiTs /e/iZ/rs on the Itontil under the 
headuifi Wa\s of finding an-wei*.: 

Ii\ going some pla< e when* tlie\ aie iinloailing rargti 
|{\ a^'king mir parents 

Ih talking to someone who woiks «in a **hip 
|t\ reading a hook 

li\ looking at piitnies or M*i*ing a mo\ie? \ 

TK\i lli:il: All of theM* wa\s ale good. W hit h oni*H do \mi think we i*an 
Use tofhn to find infoi ination? 

St s\n; W I* rmild look at onr haihor hook*-. 

.M>K: \la\he we ha\e '•••me piitnreH that would hi*lp. 

TK\i IIKIt: Let’s see if mjr hook** will hf*lp ii**. Lerhap** we will he able 
to get additional infornuition h\ ii*-ing «-onie of iheM* other wa>s 
too. 

In one of our hook- on the ii*adiiig lahh* there is a fmi* rhapter 
ahmit this prohlem. Arthur’s gioijp will enjo) rearling thesi- pages. 
In our disru-sion afterward, how t an we he sure that man> peiiple 
will ha\e an opportunitv to shaie something the\ ha\e learned? 
AI>KL\inK: If nohod) talks too long, we'll all ha\e more of a rhain e. 
TKAi.ilKR* There is another gooil rhapter in this hook (she handed 
hook to Joe) that Joe’s group will enj*») reading. 

I wish that earh on«* of u- f’ouhl ha\e a pirtiire to study that 
would help answer our quest irai hut we ha\e onl\ a few in the room. 
Sandra's grc»up may meet in the firrl#- and read a ver> sperial story 
about unloading eargo, and the) ma) aNo ^ludy pietures. They are 
going til ha\e some inhirmation to share that won’t he found in the 
sets of hooks we have. 
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Arc there any ffuiMioriH before ue «*larl our rewareh? I woncicr 
if you have one or two stu^jr^eMions as t<» how we can all enjoy this 
short reafliii^ time the most? 

RIcilAim: Ue should read to oiirseUes and not disturb our neighbors. 
TKA<.fll':K: What could \oii do if \oij linisli reading before our dis- 
cussion? 

CLAIIKK: Keud a library book. 

liji MAY: book through some of the other books to sre if then* is any- 
thing else about unloading < argo. 

JAC^^l'KI.INI-:: Or maybe we could read to find out something else ub(»ut 
harbors. 

DICK: We could be thinking i»f what W'c art* going to sa\. 

TKA(:ill';i(: These are all good suggest inns, bet's start tti work. U(‘ad 
carefidl) and in a ft*w minutt*s ur will share what wt* ha\t* learned. 

A h«*l|»t*r from Arthur's and Joe's groups parsed out the books and 
Samira's group wt*nt to tin* idiclt*. 'I'iii* tt*achf*r nio\cd to thi* circit*. 
showed tilt* bdlowing prt*part*tl chart stor\ to tlit* (drdtlit*n. and lit*lped 
tht*ni rcatl it ami it*call tht* main points to bt* shari*d. 

(6'/i/tW///g a Frvii»hter) 

It is fun to watcli a frt*ighlcr lieing iiidoadetl. Thf*rt* is a big opt*ning 
in till* tlt*<*k callt*tl a iudil. A boom swings tht* cargo frotu tin* sidt* of 
the ship t«> tin* tiock. 

Down! Down! Dt»wn! 

Men help pul tin* cargo into a train fri*ighl t'ar on tin* dot^k. 

*l*ht* group tlisciisst*d tin* pit'tiin* on tin* chait. which showt*d stt*el 
being iitdoatletl frtnii tin* frt*ighli*r ami tin* u-c of tin* train frt*ight car on 
the thick. Stutl\ prints ami soiin* picture*, in book', •showing \arioU'. 
phases of iinhiatling wert* <li>tributt*tl to tin* group to bt* '*ttidif*<l. During 
this time tin* tt*at'ht*r <'iit‘ulatt*tl aroumi tin* rtMun to help aiiNoin* ha%ing 
dillicult\ ainl tti answer tpn*slions. 

W ht*n a majorit\ of the group seemetl to ha\e linisht'd their reading 
the teat'lier asketl tlmst* in the eirt'le Iti ri*lurn to their st*ats and tin* rest 
of the group t<i get rt*atl\ ft>r the di<f*us'.ion time. 

TK.AcilIKK: Who found something so inteiesling about this ipiestion 
that he'd like to share with the class? 

JOK: I fouinl out that the booin*. swing the cargo o\er to tin* tiock. 
JOHN: Here's a good picture that sln»ws lots of booms at work. 

yThv teavhvr ivrotr on thv chalkhoani, Dooms carr\ the cargo over 
the ship's side. I 

RUilllK: I found that a nuiehine w intis up the rope on the boom and 
the rope lifts the cargo. I'm not sure what the mat hine is t'alled. 
ARTHUR: It's called a winch! 

CIIILDRKN: A what? 

ARTHUR: A winch. 

(The teacher urate the word on the chalkboard, compared it to 
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wilrli. and urote the sentence, I'lu* winrh machine wiiuU up the ro|>e 
on the ) 

TF\< II fk: \\ hat lia|i|iciis to the rarjio uhcn it over to the dock? 

LONN\ : \ou rail >ee miiiic men in this pictiiie piittiii^ it into a freight 
* ar. 

s\M)|(\: Ihit in thi> pit tine thr men are putting something on one of 
those (lo||i(>s. 

TK\< MKii: W liat li.ippeii> t<» the ratgo that is put on a d«»ll> ? 

M.\N: It g«ies into the tiausit shetl. 

1>1< K: An engine piilU tlie iloti\. I think it is railed a jitne>. 

« The teacher unite tm the chalkhoard, (!aig«» is iisnalU put <»n ii doll\ 
and taken to the transit shi*d. i 

.1(111 N: I found out tluit till* hole ulieic* the raigo is stored is called the 
hatch. 

'I'l.\( II MC l)o marhiiie** alone do all thi** work of do lhe\ ha\e some* 
thing to lu'lp tluMii? 

Ken : !*^ome men hi*ip lh<‘in. 

Tl \l lll-.lt: I hcM* liifMl air tailed **te\edoiew. t U rote u ord on lnmrd\ 
lh» \tiu know wli.it tht‘\ titi? 

'l(>\l\n: *1 ht*\ Work on tin* tlr< k ami on iht* dot k and help unload the 
cargo. I hi‘\ tiike oil the tope on the raigo. 

.\I.\n: The\ hiing t>.it the tlollir^ 4iiid dti\i* tin* jitne\. 

'iK\(lll.u: PiM'li.ip*^ we ctMihl athi one moM‘ M'liteiire to our list on the 
luiiird. WiMild thi** he «ill light? ill rote, “.S^ciWo/ca heljf unload 
the catfLo." I 

What did Samlia’s gioijp find tint ahoiil lh«>se large iiet.s he* 
twcfMi the ship*, and the tlotk^."' 
l.oNN> : Thr\ air '*up|io>ef! to rat' ll aii\ raigo that falls. 

TK\< lil.U: We leitaiiiU ha\t* niiH h infol m.itioii that we have learned 
tinlax. We‘\e laiketl inaiiil\ ahoiit hoimis h(‘rause they are used 
ime-t often in iinloatliiig cargo. Are httonis the only things thul 
aie u*«ed? 

.I\NK: >omelime** lhe\ •!*•(* i laiie**. oi h«»oks or claws on the rt»jM*s. 
i:\ltl.: .Nniielimes lhe> u-e hig hmket’*. 

IK\( 111. It: Lei - MMtl o\ei the infol Illation we ha\e learned. i(dtild read 
the tour senten e\ on the hoatd.) Were an\ of ihe idf*as r<»rrerl 
that we had before out le-earth time? 

DK.K: I he -ertilid one come- the ( |o-e-|. 

\l.\N; ihit men also help in iinloa<ling. ttm. 

rKM.liMC How is thi- infol Illation going to help ijh the next time we 
pla\ in our haihor? 

[iciNN\: W f'll he ahh to htatl and unload our ships better. 

TK\( IIKK: How would \o(j a( tiiall) unload rme of our freighters? idhihl 
tied tt sfrinfi from the hoont around a spool and demonstrated to 
rest of class, I 

USE OF THE LIBRARY 

Some provision for a Jil»rar> is esii.*ntial in all elementary w hook RiKikn 
for rec reational and informational reading should he readily accefiHihle. and a 
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librarian should lie available to aid the children. A library in a school can 
add excellent support to the study of a unit. The teacher and librarian need 
to work and plan together for the best results, the teacher explaining the work 
of his class to the librarian, the librarian supplementing the work of the teacher 
by helping the children in the use of the library facilities. 

The teacher should accom|)any the class to the library when there is a 
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need b»r ndditituml references and resources that involve the entire group. 
He will have prepared the class to utilize the materials in the library when he 
taught them to use the table of contents, the index, the alphabet, and simple 
reference materials. 1’he librarian will assist them in using the card catalog: 
in using encyclopedias, atlases, charts, dictionaries, and almanacs: and in 
locating the books they need. 

Pupils should U' alloweil to go to the library as individuals, as committees, 
as groups, or as members of a class to wt>rk by themselves whenever possible. 
Many of them can work independently. They can seek help from the librarian 
or teacher when it is needed. They should be given opportunity to move about 
in a library and '‘find their way,** first by locating simple materials, and then, 
as they gain competence, by searching for more elusive enriching information. 
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Thf* \%ork nf ihe lt*Rt*hi*r ;ithi iht* m'IihoI lil»rtiriiiii is thus a 
riiilrionr. 1 In* results art* most •^ati^fx iiif* xxlit*ii tliihlriMi art* ahli* to fiiitl in- 
clt*|i<*ii(it*iitl\ the information thrx mvtl and tt» distinguish l>t*t\\tvn rclialdc* 
and unrriiahit* sotircrs of informution. 


research skills in the elassroom-hltfary finule four 

TtACIlKli: As i\i* pla\c*d th«* olhri <la\. \ou a**ki‘d uhat Japant^st* homrs 
an* like*. ^ oil that xim d liki* to it*ad alumt thrm. \\hi*ii‘ 

would \ 4 )ii look ill \oui luMik tti find inf«»i m.itioii on Japaiu'st* 
Imiiifs'/ 

< llll.li; lahlf* of <'nii!<*nl*». 

TKXt.MI.II: l.ffHln tiu* t.lhli* of I olltriltH. 


ilhl/erent nmtertnls are fnt\\ril to the ehihhen areottliufi to their 
remit nyi ahiltfies. Fttr i 


l.ow t.lUM I* 

I IM' -liri l 

I n\t lituti, ot Jupitn 
JufHtn in and 1*0 tares 


MIIUM.I OUOI |> 

) imr If inld and Mtnr 
lir^t Hind. lO )a\»tn 
Jafnin in *>tiir\ and Hn lures 
1 anus' Nrii Iftanr 
I he l.and and l*t ofd* uj Jaiiaii 


Ilif.ll I.IIOI P 

Jiifnn 

y hr I asirtn Iteniisfdiere 
1‘ I a I isit\ ^ ntil.a San 
I / all Ilf ) id.iihnnia 
/ ant* in in tht t alley 
Miinniains m the Sea 
Ja\nin in .Stun and l*u lutes 


tThe ehthlren look’ at the tables of lotifenls III the tat toils hooks. 
They lirnl hemliiifis that they think mil tell ahout Jaintnese homes.) 

TK \« iim: \\ hrn* i'Ih* max we look? 

I iiii.n: Imlfx. 

(.llll.n: W liat is in an indt*\? 

iTeaeher slums an index in the haek of a honk and exfdains its pur- 
pose. She may use a l»|i»wii up index sheet for this purpose. 'The ehih 
then eheek the index in thetr hooks. They find that some hooks do not 
hate them: that the k«*x woid is Japan in some instaners and homrs in 
others. They di.sru.ss hou to use the key uord and .suhuords.) 

TK\< llKK: How art* wr f!oin^ to rrmniihrr our inf«>rmatioii 
t.lllLl): (iopx it. 

I.IIILD: I wouldn't haxr ro«»m to do that. 

(.IIILU: Whx r«ipx what's in ihr hook? 

TKai.iikk: Sou arr jro4i<l thinkrrs. Thrrr’s no rfas4in to < opx what's in 
the hook. Vi hat kiml of things ini;!ht wr rer«#rd to liHp us nr- 
meinher? 

cm 1.1): The title, author of a hook, and the pa^o-s we use. 
c.liiLO: \Vhat they make their hi»u**es out of ? 

TE4(.llKK: l^t'.s start with those and si*e if we find other thinjfs that 
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wc need an we gn. An* y*»u read) In H'r i^hat \oiJ can learn about 
Japane.He hiitiie?^? 

{Children rend. The tenrher helfts the sinu finfUf) the same as she 
noiild during their read inf' f^rnnp time e\plnins mranini' of n nrds, tells 
them Hords they dnn^t knon ^ exidniris they sinntid rewl silently he- 
fore dismsHinf*^ and so forth.) 

TWO nilLliKKN inrrelerated readers): \\r\e fini**hed with all of the 
bookM we have. 

TKACH Kit; ril ^i\e MMi a note to take to tin* librarian. She'll let \oii 
woik in the libr«irv. I here are two -et** of en(‘\rlo|iedia> on the 
shelf there. .S«m* wliat else \tni eaii liiid. 

After the eliildren are through, time should b(* lakiMi to diM‘u<s 
and share their nt*wl\ ae<|iiii‘ed information. 

In addition to the rheek <»n the t'oiit«Mil. the tea<‘ht‘r should eht*rk on 
till* ehildreir.H use of the table of eoiitent'* ami imliA. their note-taking, 
and on tin* two eliildren who went to the librarv. 

Villen the leaeher asked tin* two bo\s who went to the librarx to tell 
what the\ learned. the\ explained that t!ie librarian '«liowt*d them how 
to use the eiiexi lopedia and the eard eatalo^ for other titles. 

TKXcilKti: Did tin* librarx haxe niatt*riaU that xxe don't haxt*? 
cHii.n: Ves. 

cttllji: Why eaii't we all go to the libiarx ? 

TKACItKIi: Let's eln*i k XNith Miss Smith ti» si*e if x\i* ean go tomt>rrox\. 

{This nas done and Miss Smith arranfied for the fourth iirmle to 
fio at a.m. the next day.) 

l.imiAltIVM Your teaeher said that xoii'xe been xxorking haid to find 
all xoii ean about Japain*se homes. What are the things xou'd like 
to know ? 

Cllll.n: What are the houses made of? 
cilll.n: Are they all alike? 

Cllll.n: How are they furnished? 

Cllll.n: Who builds them? 

LliUtAltlAN: Your i|ueslions are good oin*s. We do haxe s«une good ma- 
terials hen*, too. I.el me help you lind out hox\ to locate them. 


t>7ie e.xplains the use of the alfdinhrt in trndins' material in the en- 
ewlofudia and in finding titles of lutoks in the eard eataloii. She allous 
20 to iiO minutes for the eliildren to loeate nete hooks and to extend their 
researeh and researeh skills in the lihrary.) 

LliiKAKiAN: How matix had stieeess li>eating at least one source for addi- 
tional information? Hox\ manx foumi new information? Your 
teaeher x\ill be anxious to hear x\hat xou'xe learned. 

(The children return to their room uhere they share uhat they have 
learned. In addition to the new knowledp:e ahout Japanese homes, they 
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added nen iiork'Study skdis such a% the use of encwlopedias^ the card 
catalofi, tables of contents, and indtccs. 

7 hey also evaluated their standards and work habits as they worked 
in the room and the library, \ 

\\ f liMt'iircl to llif librarian. 

\\ i* luiiulircl tin* books aiul fMtal(»|; «'ar(*(iill> . 

( llll.l): W <* fiKiro than one book, 
t llll.n: We elierkiMl lille*.. authors, aiiii ^lille^. 

(.iill.n; We founil the iiiforinatitni b\ oiirM*l\es. 

TK\< IIKK: We. seem to uork belter e\ei\ ila\. Ili»>\ \%ill this new in- 
information help us? 

i.ltM.I): We ran use it as ue make mir Japanese house. 'I’here ari‘ imin\ 
(liller<‘nt kiiuin of homes in japan. 
cilll.Ii: Ma\be ue can choose one kiinl of htnisi* to make. 

NOTE TAKING 

(Ihilfiren learn to orfiani/e facts I'atheieil in theii iiMilinir so that the\ ma\ 
Use llimn as thi‘V sol\e probh*ms. make an object, or t oitli ibiite to a iiroiip 
discussion or panel. ( )r;!ani/ational skill'*, such as summaiies. outlines, se 
qiiences. and note lakiiif!. are iisiialU far im^re dillicnit to Icain than skills 
that <lo not rtMpiire nnich oi^aiii/ation. such as locational skills. 1'hiM’ef«»ie. 
these skills will be done b> intermefliate-firade cliildieii more (dien than b\ 
priinar) -^'rade childien. 


T he si\ih-;:i a<le children had dom* a bit of reseaidi mi the (pieslion. 
WTieie did ue ^»ct oui alphabet? Some had spent m»»s| of the lime cop\- 
itij! portions of the selections the\ had read. Cttlieis ueni from bot»k to 
book uithout reading! referemes <‘arefull\. When the\ came lof^elher to 
share the information tlie\ hail found. tlie\ reali/i*d that most id them 
had not ^one be\ond the lust luo or three (pjesiimis. T he\ decided that 
it uould hel|i them if lhe\ established some ilefinile siamlards to fol- 
low as the\ rea<l for information. The ( hildreti ilisc ijssed and shared 
the following' idea.s: 

TKACIIKR: I m»thed that man\ of >oij were verv busy takin;; notes. 

W ould someone like to read his notes to ijs? 

.JOHN: {Reads leni^thy portion uhirh he had ropwd from the book.) 
TKAc.liKR: {Rcjernnn to list on the board) With which ipiestion d«»es 
that help us? 

ARTHUR: The first one: it tells about the wa\ ancient people wrote. 
MaRGARKT: Yes. but that «»nU tells part of it. I read the same book and 
it tells lots more. 

TK\uMKR: What cfuild ue do in taking notes that would enable us to 
find more material? 

marie: Just write the main idea instead of every single word. 

TEACHER: That’s an excellent suggestion. I^et’s listen once more to what 
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Jf»hn wn>lr. {John r^rvnda imper.) How roiilcl we use just two 
or three Morals that would helfi us rerneinher what he read? 

Key words were eho>en h> the (‘hildren from the selection that 
would carry the ideas without detailed writing. 

TKAf.liKic What standards could we set U|) for note taking! that would 
help us ill oiir next resi*arrh lesson? 

The f'hildreti eontiniied to discuss ^ood stud\ hahits for ren^areh read- 
iiif;. As th«*y d(*eided on each standard the teacher recorded it on the 
f'halkhoard. 

Itead entile refereiici* before taking anv notes. 

W rite only main ideas, recording them in a word, a fi*w phrases, or 
a simple seiiteiH'c. 

(lonceiitrate on tlie material you arc reading. 

(lomplelt* one refinerice before you ^o to an«>tht‘r. 

(!ht*ck with <pM*stioii to sf*e if complete answer has been found. 

'I'lie children decided that these standards should be rc*corded on a 
chart so that the\ could more f*asil\ check tlanr impro\t*m(*iit as they 
worked. After further research lesions lhe\ ieali/(‘d tliat th»\\ were abb* 
to answer their ipiestioiis more* ipiickb ami easil\ tlinm^h adhtnin^' to 
tin* standards tht*y had s(*t up. and tht*y saw how simple nott* taking 
sa\ed time. 

RESEARCH THROUGH THE USE OF NONREADING MATERIALS 

Kesearch ma\ be carried on through a \arict\ of resources f>thiu‘ than 
books. Information to answm' problems and ipiestions can bi* ac(]niri*d when 
children lake a stud\ trip, listen to a report, the radio, or a \isitor. s(*e a mo> 
lion picture, a filmstrip, or slides, inlc*r\ iew someone. p(*rform an experiiiKuit. 
or study pictures, maps, and ^hd»es. The same sli'ps used in n*si*arch through 
reatling should be followed. X combination of reading ami nonreading re- 
sources is tisualh nt*tMh*d for the best results. In all research, children must be 
the doers: for example, in experimenting, children must be allowed to set up 
the experiment, obser\e. and draw the generalizations. \ few well-guided sci- 
entilic experiments when children are the doers are far more meaningful than 
nian\ in whiidi the teacher does the experimenting, the explaining, and the 
telling. 

LISTENING 

(•ood listening is not a passive activity. Something must happen to the 
listener so that he reacts to what he hears, lie wants to join in the discussion 
- to add information, ask qiu^tions, agn*e. or disagree with opinions ex* 
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pressed, or seek more information. He i^ants to try out the skill explained 
or demonstrated, to apply the directions or new information. Or, if he has 
listened to a good story or heard inspiring miisie, he has an emotional ex|»eri- 
nice that changes his attitude, dtviHMis or broadens his appriviation. He ma\ 
want to dance to the music, sing <»r hum the song, diM iiss what he thinks tlie 
music says, or even express his fcvlings with a p.iint brush or <:ra\oii. 

Listening to an oral report, a panel discmssiim. an explanation, a discus- 
sion, a recording, or a radio program is impro\efl like any other skill, if 



fTe experiment to find out if air has pressure. 


the activity is goal-centered, (ihiblren nei'd to know’ and accept the pur- 
pose of the listening activity. They listen to gain information from a visitor 
from a foreign country, an ex|K»rt a particular topic such as a pilot, a 
policeman, a reporter from the local newspaper, or information that the 
teacher or a fellow-pupil has gathered from his res«;arc:h: to acrpjire directions 
for making a truck, airfilane. or time line; to hear dilFererit points of view in 
order to formulate a decision or reach a conclusion: to rorreri wrong con- 
cepts or faulty information so that their play will be more real; to enjo) 
a good story or an amusing experience. 

The pur|>ose of the listening determine^ the kind of listening one does. 
If it is for pleasure the li.stencr may respond with a r buckle, a hearty laugh. 
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a Migh <if ('ont(?ntrni*nt, or deep silenre a» the thought of the story or poem 
aliHorliM him long after the listening has ended. If the purpose is inforina- 
tion, he may wish to take notes or write a suriiniary so that he will not forget 
what he has heard. If direetions have been given, the steps in the process may 
he written on the hoard so that all may s«*e and follow them. One may listen 
to hIuiI Im* hears as a totality when he wants the ov(*r-all elfeet, or he may 
listen eritirally as he examines what he has heard for consistency, hidden 
meaning, motive, and arnirur\. 

Since the attention span of >oijng children is short, an\ e\|M*rience re- 
fpiiring listening should also he short. Older children will listen to a longer 
discussion, re«‘ording, or reading without loss of interest or inattention. Ihe 
physical comfort of the children during a listening ex|H;rience also adds to 
their ability to concentrate. (!omfortahle seats and position, proper ventila- 
tion, temperature, lighting, and good \iew of the speaker or of the source 
of sound all add to the ease of listening, (lhairs arrangi*d in a circle so that 
all children can see the face of the s|N‘aker, or the use of the rug in the pri- 
mary grades so that little children can sit close togt*ther and hear eacdi other 
makes for better listening as well as better partici|>ation. 

STUDY TRIPS 

Trips h\ children into the community are Idled with opportunities for 
learidng as they ohser\e under teacher guidance the main atiivities. in- 
dustries, and beauties of their environment. Such learning I'an ni*\er he re- 
placed h\ tlie \icarioiis ex|H'rience of reading. Distances, transporlatitm, 
safet\, and legal prohhuns Inne, ln»wever, preventeil teachers from pro- 
viding these rich lirsthand experiences and Inne kept chililreii within the four 
walls of a classroom. 

A study trip is one of the linest edii(*ational techniipies hei'ansi* it prtnides 
the most ntx-urate and real lirsthand experiences a child ma\ have. Hooks, 
pictures, ami lilms about an object or a process can ni*\er ha\e the meaning 
that comes from personal observation and the opportiinitv to ask ipiestions 
about the object or process being observed. Ibnvever. trips alsi> have their 
limitathms. It is iisuallv i]iiite easy to arrange to lake children to a nearby 
eoininimily ciuit«T. to a store, a pt>st ol]u*e. a telegraph otiice. a newspaper 
ttllice, or a lire department, or even to the state legislature, or to a farm. 
Ibmever. it is not possible to take children to places far distant from the 
iininediate hn alitv. 

The pui'tioses of study trips are to nuitivate interest, io gather informa- 
tion, to corrtvt erroneous concepts and false information, and to provide 
sensory impressions. They are useful in helping children answer questions 
that arise from their eonstruction. dramatic play, research, or discussion. 
Study trips are es|iet'ially worthwhile in helping to answer su^h questions as: 
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\(liat docs a freighter look like? A tug? (Trip to the harbor.) 

How are cows milked? (Trip to the dairy.) 

VI hat machinery is used to mold bread into loaves? (Trip to the bakery.) 
How is cargo loaded and unloaded from an airplane? (Trip to the air|M)rt.) 
How is type set on a lJnot>|ie machine? (Trip to a newspa|>er oflice.) 
H*>w are telegrams sent? (Trip to a \Vc*slern I ni«m stalitni.) 

How are radio programs broadcast? (Trip to a broadcasting studio.) 

The younger and more immature the children, the im>re important first- 
hand experiences arc to them. Trips uoiild probably start with walks to a 



(ioiirlr'vy of (Jf-vrliirid Piihlir SflMHiln 
ff'e learn about colonial life by viulin^ the museum. 


nearby post office, grocery store, filling station, or street to srv ef|iiipiiieiit at 
work, but more cxtentleci trips to tbe harbor, the airport, a farm, or a ilairy 
could also be taken by young children. Research shows that cbiblren in 
grades four, five, and six can learn a great deal from vicarious ex|H*rienees, 
but these do n«)t take the place of firsthand experiences. This is likewise true 
for older children. In fact, at no place in the school’s program should vicarious 
experiences be used to the exclusion of direct firsthand observations. 

Because the value of firsthand cx|»eriences is recognized, more and more 
school systems are encouraging teachers to take groups on trips. In s»»me 
school systems classes are allowed to use school buivs during schof)l hours. 
If school buses are not available public transportation is used. In some dis- 
tricts, parents furnish the needed tran.sportation and help the teacher to look 
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aft«;r tin; rhildren, hut thr liahility in ra*^ of ai'rident involving private auto- 
nioliilfVH nian> hi IiooU to fli.m iiurage their use for this purpose. The 

prohleiii of liahility is a real one: however, a teaeher is not liable for aeei- 
fleiils fliiriiig an exeiirsioii if he iis«*s all precautions, has permission from 
the ehihlreirs parents, arnl transports the f*hil(lrefi in a piihlie c*arrier. 

In order to assure the realization of all po'^sihle educational values to he 
obtained from a study trip, coniinitleeH of teachers in main school systems 
liave pri'pared lisU of places to visit in their vicinity and have included the 
names of persons to reach in order to make the necessary arrangements, the 
things to he -e«-n, the reasniis for the trip, the most appropriate visiting days 
and hours, tin* length of time needed, the mimher of children permitted to 
visit at one time, and any special restricti«ins. Such lists are made available 
to all teachers and are timesaverH and guides. Thi'se \is{> also help to maintain 
go(»d relatiofmliips with the c*ommunity, f<»r teachers know where the children 
are welcome and what of educati<»iial value tht*y will set*. 

PItitininfi for n stml\ trift: llefore taking children t»n u trip, the teacher 
himself shouhl make the trip. At this time it might he wi*ll ftir the teaclurr to 
makt* arrangt'ineiits for a competent giiitle and to ilisciiss with him the pur- 
post* of the trip ami what it is tlit* cliihlreii will want to set*. This is e\tremt*ly 
imptirtani if tin* siutlv trip is tt> he valuable for the children and if the process 
being stmlietl or tht* |ilace visitetl is complex and neetls to he simplilietl for 
t*hiltlren tt» iintler'^taml. 

Tht* teacher will also net*tl t<i plan with the class in ortlt*r that the children 
niav st*t* tilt* nt*t*tl anti v.diit* <if tht* trip anti know how it will further tht*ir 
work, riit* principal, tlin*ctor, Miperintt*mh*nt, t»r whi»evi*r has the responsi- 
bility for coortlinaling lit*hi trifis shouhl he consiiltetl wt*|| in advance so that 
tielinite plans may he math* anti traii'^portation arranged. (Common cmirtesy 
retpiires that the tiiiit* selectetl is ctinvenit*nt to tin* pt*rsonnel of the institution 
hi*ing vi^iitetl, that too many chihln*n i»r classes will not he schetluletl for the 
same trip, anti that the personnel involvetl not he imposetl upon or business 
tlisrii}>tetl by tot> manv visits. Waivers shouhl he sent htmie t»» parents ftir 
their signature. rht*st* waivers will indicate the v\illingness of the parent ft>r 
his t'hihl to make the trip. Parents will kimw that their children are to he tint 
t>f the chissrotun thiring the timt* iiuiicatetl on the waiver and will share the 
responsihilitv. Freitiientiv parents are invitetl to accompany the class and 
are of help t(* the teacher during the trip. 

The teacher should discuss with the children the qm*stions that the trip 
may answer. These can he listed on the t'halkhoard and used as a chec*k upon 
the return to the classroom. If a motion picture, slitles. or Hat pictures are 
available that show some of the things to be observed on the trip, the first- 
hand ex|M*riences of the evi iirsion will make these pictures "come alive" and 
they can be s€*t*n again after the trip is over. 

Standards of behavior t>n the bus and at the point to be visited are of 
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vital importance for safety as well as for the stu-ial learnings afTonleil the 
children and the impression they may make on ihost* who nuvt them during 
the trip. I ndesirahle behavior freipientl) brings severe critirism on the 
school and its edii(*ational program. Notes ma\ Ih* written bv the children 
to their parents telling them their plans and explaining what they ho|H* to 
learn from the study trip. Parents will come to appriH'iate the values in 
excursions if these; notes are done carefully and intelligently. 

Goirif' on a study trip: There will be man\ tilings of interest that the 
teacher may point out to the children en route to their destination. The 
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Coiirlr**)* of f laiiforiiia, Piihlir S<'Iiih»Ih 

tf c learn about trains on a trip to the railroad station. 


attention of first- and second-grade chihlren might be called to street signals, 
different kinds c>f store'*, machinery UM«d in street rcuiMruction, which build- 
ings in a city display a flag ami why, or the kinils of trucks they pass. 

When they arrive at their destination children slmiild have an opportunity 
to look about. They should listen to the guide and be encouraged to ask 
pertinent questions. The teacher will call the attention of the children to 
such things as the smell of newly plowed soil, the lowing of cattle, the move- 
ment of an airplane propeller, the variety of freight car**, the si/e of a piece 
of machinery, the safety devices pn»vided for wf»rkers. the many kinds of 
Work carried on at the same time, the UioU used, or the skills nireded. (.are 
should l)e taken that* Iw many ideas and conrept* are not presented to 
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yaunp rhililreri in nnr trip and lhal it is not loo long and exhausting. The 
|)iir|iose of the trip must he ronstantly kept in mind and the ehildren s atten- 
tion forijsed on the things in the experienre that answer their questions. 
Ollier ehildren will aeqiiire many ideas uhoiit a variet> of oeeiipalions. the 
vast amount of pluririing. organi/ation, and work that is neees^ar\ to produee 
or make available materials and servii*i*s that previousK had been taken for 
granted. 

It must he reniemhered llial a field trip will srrve as a et»tnmon experienee 
for all ehildren even though some may learn mi»re thiiig*« *»r di(T«*rent things 
than others. Kaeh ehild will relate the trip to tin* past experiences he has had. 
Kaeh ehild will heiielit from the study trip, just as each ehild henelits from 
materials he reads, in terms of his liaekgroiind, purposes, anti inten*sts. 

Short trips to eomiiiiinit\ renters, if e|t>sf to school. maN he quite fre- 
quent, hut extensile trip-^ such as to an airptirt. a newspaper plafil. a leleplmne 
oHiee, an iiuliistrial plant, tir the state legislature will pri»hahl\ he less fre- 
ipieiit. ('.hiltlreii nia\ need to return hi the .same place a seeoinl lime tiuring 
the same selmol \ear to see things that were of little t‘oneern to them when 
th«*\ niatli* the first trip. 

As has heen suggesh'tl, teachers of primary grades ha\e found it very 
helpful t<i invih? a h*w parents to aicompani classes on trips. I'he pan^nts 
an* glad t<i he respoiisihle for a small group of ehihlren. I* reipn*nll\ . a prin- 
cipal, a vice-principal, or a counselor niav go too. Teachers incxperience«l 
with planning aiul condncling trips will want to he certain that lln*\ have 
siiliicieiit adult len<lership to take care of the group adeipiateli. 

All teachers nee«l to he certain that their children are sullicientU well 
prepared for the trip in order to insure desirable hehaiior. A group that 
ma\ not hi* too well organized or that has not done adequate pn*planning 
ma\ cause guides or other adults to he critical of the total school program. 
Since these adults do not return to si’hool with the children to set* the \ allies 
revealed in the follow-up discussion. the\ tend to discount tlie worthwhile- 
ness of an excursion and remember onl> the undesirable behavior they oh- 
sened, 

Folloiiitifi up a study trip: ('hiUlreirs reactions and comments should he 
freeli expressed and received as lhe\ respond to the stimulation of a worth- 
while trip. rhe\ slioulil have an opporliiniti to express themseUes creativeh 
through a \ariet\ of mediums: painting. ela\, writing, coloring. rh\ thins, and 
music. A wealth t»f ideas will he expresseil in this wax lhal cannot he said 
uileqiiateK in worils. 

After the children have had an opportiinitx to express themselves freely, 
the t>riginal questions should he checkeil to determine hi>w mani can he 
answered from the new information learned on the trip. Vrequenth it is 
helpful to use motion pictures, slides, flat pictures, or transcriptions to help 
ehildren recall what the\ saw or heard. A chart may he made to record the 
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moM iin|M»rtant learnings gainrti frt»in the trip in i»rti(T to rtnphaaize tiu* idea^ 
<if \aliit*. The infonnation gathered is then used in furthering the devehipiiient 
Ilf the unit uiulerua\. 

A< soon as possible after the trip, the ehildren should \%rite thank-voii 
lettiTs to the dri\er. the guide, and others \Wio ha\e assisted with the trip. 
In e\aluating the e\|K‘rienee. the teaeher should guide the ehildren in dis- 
ru*»sing not onl\ uhat the\ got front the trip in eoinparison uilh other e\- 
pi*rieiiees. hut how well lhe\ met the Man«lat«is of heiunior the\ had agreed 
upon ill till* original plans: for example, did the\ eooperate. did the\ listen 
(o the guide, did the\ ask gouil ipii*Mion*». did llie\ sla\ with the gioiip. 
were lhe\ careful so that iu» one got hurl, weie llie\ *piiel so that e\er\one 
could hear, were the\ p<dile to each other and to the people lhe\ eiieoiinleied 
on the trip? 

The success *»f a slinl\ trip or e\i iir-ion depends iipim how well the fol* 
lowing ronditit>ns are met: 


The teacher look the trip before the exMii'^ioii with the children. 

\<h*(pjate arrangements were made. 

I he purposes of the trip uere clear to both the children ami the guide. 

Ml of the d«*tails had been planned befoie the flip. 

Acceptable citi/eiiship beha\iors weie hIiowii b> the childnui during the 
«»lud\ trip. 

Itecords and notes made b> children in gradi»- four to eight were adeipiate 
and piM'tinent. 

I hi'ie was adeipjate follow-up under the wi»*e giiiilance of the leai’her. 


Drsrrinfion of a visit to a dairy hy a srrund f^radr riavs: A group of 
second-rade children in an urban conimunit> was inleiested in a study 
of the dair\. The children’s dramati. phn experiemes were baw-d on 
information the> had scoured from books, stud^ prints, slides ami lilms. 
However, as ihi* unit progre'^srd the chihlren bi-gan to feel the need to 
actiialK see a diar>. for there were so main things that the> coiihl not 
find in books. The list of questioin on their chart. “I lungs we want to 

know,'* was growing rapidU. , r • i i • • it f 

The teacher was also eoncerned and fell that the time was right lor 
the dairy trip. A.** she had obseried the dramatii play the teai her could 
ti-ll Jhal matiN .oiirqit*. K.-r.> rli-ar and o.riiiat.*. I.iil th.-M- id.-n^ 
isolatwl and n«*«led In Iw ti.-d Inprtln r that thr . hddrrn muld iiiid.T- 

Manii the entire prneew rarried on in a dair>. i .1 . .1 

\« the teacher and the proiip »»nrke<J f.jsether they Iniind that they 
needed tr. do two kinda of planninff. They n***-ded to plan what inlornia. 
tion thet wantwl to find out at the diary, and they aUo needed to wt up 
group (Standards that would help them o|Krate in an effinent manner 
so that they could pet this information. The proup aprei^d that they 
would 
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Follow the «^rhool rtileH for riding on a i^rhool bus 
Sta> with the proiip us the\ walked around the dairy 
Idsten rarefullv as the man explained the work 
f)bMer\e l arefull) to see what happen?* at the dairy 
Sla> on the subjert and talk about the dair\ onl\ 

Put up their hands if the\ wanted to ask the man a <pjestion 

In addition, the ^roiip listed (pieHtions that tht*\ wanted to find answers 
for. Various ehildren lht*n \ohjnteered to b<* res|)onsible for seeuriiif' 
the answers to rertain fpiestions. 'Mie ipiestions grouped tliemseUes 
in thiee ealepirif*s; 

HuiUlin^s 

What does the milking barn look like? Mow hi;; is it? 

W hat does the lia\ bam look like? 

Mow lii^ is the farm? 

Animals 

Mow bi;: is a eow ? 

(!aii we see a ealf? 

(!an W(* loiieli a eow? Mow will it feel? 

An* lln*re m.in\ horses? 

\\ hat foods do the animals use? 

Wlif'ie do the\ keep o!ht*r animals? 

What are the dilfeieiit kinds of rows? 

Milkiiifi Timr 

Mow imirh milk doo one row «:i\t*? 

(!an we look at the paiU? Mow mam ipiarts will the t«Mi-;j:all«>n ran hold? 

FortiiiiateK, the maiia^(*r of the dair\ was inten‘slt*d in takiii*: 
sehool groups throii^'h his plant. Me wa> a \aliiable e(»mmi*ri!ator. for 
he understood what information the ehildren needed, and his explaiui' 
tions were simple. The ehildren were first taken into the empt\ milk- 
ing barn, so the\ eould thor«iughl\ inspect the plusieal setup there. 
1’hey partieularlv notieed the slanehioiis and the facilities for feed- 
ing the animals. One inilkin**; time was just completed, and the\ watched 
with interest as the men carefully hosed out the l emeiit area and pre- 
pareil for another ^roiip of cows. 

Interest was still hi^h as the class m<»\ed on to the grain shed and 
learned the contents of the various mixtures that were prt*parc*d for the 
animaU. The children were surprised to find out tliat the food was 
not raised on the farm, but instead was trucked into the farm. 

Shiirt stops were then made at the bull pens, the hospital barn, 'the 
hav barn, and various cttrrals. The ihildren be^.:an to have a feeling 
for the size tif the dairv. and an appreciation of the work ne(*essarv to 
maintain such a I'omplex phvsical plant. Thev noted the care that was 
taken of etpiipment anti the constant pri^isiims for cleanliness. 

While the chiltiren v\ere touring the grountls, a new gnuip t>f cows 
had Ihhmi taken ttt the milking barn. The children t|uietlv returned. 
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sloiid on a raisiNl platform on the otit^ule of the milk sIuhI, ami peered 
t>\er the railing ti» ol»ser\e the Mep?* in the milking prm-esH. The) were 
impre>sied li\ the mw?* milked at one lime. riie\ >aw the row si rare- 
full) washed, the milking iiiarhine> alt.irhed. and then watrhed as 
the milk passed through tlie >tainle<^i Meel tiilM*s into the roolin^ room, 
hroin the roolin^ r<iom the rhildic*ii watrht*d the path of the milk as it 
passed tliroii:>h more tiihes ami into a wailing tank triirk. 

'I he manager had a row put on the liig ^4‘all*^. lie showed the rhil- 
dreii wheie the weight wa^ registered. After the low was gone, he had 
.'^7 c hildren, two iiKilhers. the teac her, and lliiee i»f the* daii\ woikers 
neail»\ stand i»n the sralc*<. hut still the M-alc*- would not halaiire. The 
rliildren began to realize how lic*a\\ a t'ow ran he. 

PidhahU the ilimax of the trip raint* when the* group was lrcMti*d 
to riips t»f straw herr\ ire rrcMiii. 

W hc*n the rliildren retiiriic*d to sc hool, the following da\s weie lilled 
with nian\ rich aiti\itii*s. t Ipportiinilir*- writ* given for drawing and 
wiitiiig ^lorie-». Nc‘edc*d infoiniaticm was diM-iisscMi. oigani/.c*d. and re- 
corded on charts. (,)tic*s|ions v%ric* and gn^at was the fi*i*ling 

of satisfaction that iiiaiiv of them wcmc* sun rH«»fii|l\ ansueif*d. The* dis- 
ciissicui dining the planning period foi diamatic pla\ showi*d how mam 
coiicc'pts had hc*en claiilic*d. and the* actual pla\ was much more c»r- 
gani/.c*d and the steps in the* pioc'f*'«s of piodiicing milk fc*ll into more 

of a SCMplCUICC*. 

1'hc* apprcv'ialictiis and new alliliide*. that the children displaved aflet 
the* trip shioved the* intiMise c'lfec I that tin* sliidv tiip had on ihi* gioiip. 
As one* child e'\pte*sM*cl it. **\\e le.irne*d that \oii didiri g<» to the dair\ 
to pi‘( the* c*al\e*s or plav with the* liotsf*. ,A daiiv is like* a factc»ry. 
I hings are* se*t up so that just a fc*w people* can do a lot of woik.* 

t)lhe*rs made similar comments; *'Th(‘ic \vi*reiri animals to pla> with 
at the* dairv. All the* animals wcie* ihrie to woik. *‘lt took so fe‘w nie*n 
to Work on such a hig (arm.” “'Hie* daiiv is a hijsiiiess.** “A cow is 
ie*all\ hig.** 

I.c*arnings frcun the* trip we*nt on (or a hmg time. 'I he* gioiip was 
.Htimulate*d tc» elo more* rc-earedi on olhe*t subjects toc»; 

here* dcM*s the* dairv se*cijre the grain and lui\ for the* animals? 
flow much milk e!oe*s one cow give*? ilc»w imirli fc»c»d does one 
row eat? 

How much fe*i*d is nei*df*d to produce* a gallon cd milk? 

^\hat happens to the* milk after it li*ave*s the dairv? 

INTERVIEWS 


Interviews and discussions with imtscuis whc» are well informed or with ex- 
|H*rts in certain suhje*rts are* effective* te*rhnifpjf*s for si*c*uring infcirmaticen. 
First experienre*s with inte*rvie*ws slicuild c-ome in primary grades when rhih 
dren's questions ma> he answe*ri*d hv resource pec»p|e in the eommuriity: a 
mother tells and shows he»w' to hake bread or rocckies; a policeman explains 
his many jobs in his day’s routine: or a father who is a farmer explains how 
he raises hi.s wheat crop. . 
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Aa rhilflrf*n iiiatun% they may he guided to seek information from city 
otririaK foreign vi^itorM, merrhunts old settlcTH, <u'ientists, historians, doctors, 
ami liusinessmen. (Ihiliiren need to find out to whom to go, depending on the 
nature of their questions. Also, they need help in evaluating the information 
they acquire. 

SURVEYS AND OTHER COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

In addition to study trips and interviews with community oflicials and 
experts of vuiioiis kinds, thf*re are other <'oinmiinit\ resources to which older 
children can go in tliidr search for information. In a stiid\ (»f local iiistor\. 
the children can consult docunientai'> materials including ph(»tographs of 
the coniiminil) in earlier times, newspaper files, diaries and nif*moirs. studies 
of the communit\, census reports, c itv directories, letters, and di»cuments of 
various kinds. 'I'lii* cit\ lihrarv is an excellent source for man\ of these 
materials. Some cities Iuim* historical imiseunis where such records are kept. 
The lo(*al flhaniher of (ioinmerce and agencies of local go\ermnent oftiui 
have materials that they are willing for children to use*. 

.Simph* cominiinilN sur\e\s are another teihniipn* hy which children can 
get elata alMUit r<*creational ne<*ds, ItospilaU and otht*r health facilities, trallic 
hazards, cultural and educational resmirces ami needs of the communit\, and 
ahoiit schoeil prohh*ms. Sur\e\s are valiiahlt* educational exp(*rienc(*H for 
children, and tlie\ can elicit conimunit\ interest and lead to communitv acti«»n. 
dare shouhl he takem that tlie sur\e\ is not too amhitious for children, that 
the kind «if data sought is of interest to them, that the\ are ade(|uat(*l\ pre- 
pared to gather and rei ord the data, and are properU superxistMi wht*n the\ 
go into the c<inuiiunit\ . If re<'reatioiial faciliti(*s in the neighhorhood are in- 
adequate, the children, guitled h\ the teacher and the .school's recreational 
director, if there is one, tan ascertain the pla> grounds, recreation centers, 
and parks a\ailahle. the numher of (hildren using the facilities, and the 
iitimher needing pla\ space, The\ <’aii then pres<‘nt their data and their rectun- 
mendations to the hoard of e«lucatioii ami other community ollicials. If in- 
adequate trallit' regulations make the streets hazardous for children, the chil- 
dren can sur\e\ the numher of traflic aciddents and traffic violations and 
make recommendations to school and community oflicials for improving the 
situation. 

RESOURCE PERSONS 

Many dilTereiit kinds of |)ers4>ns are valuable sources of information for 
children. Community hel|H*rs- policemen, firemen, milkmen, janitors, grocers, 
visitors from or to foreign lands, a pilitt. conductor, radio or television broad- 
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raster, povernnienl oflirials are oiih a feu- nf the |M*rsoiis of wht>iii rhildren 
ask f|ijestioiis anil from uhom tlie\ pet iiiforiiiation. 

The skills of iiu|uir> lUMnleil ulieii resotirre |iersons are iiseil are the skills 
i>f askiiip the ripht qut*stions, «»f listeiiinp rarefiilK, of takinp notes so the 
inf«»rmation is arriirateU rerorileil, anil of cliM'iiminatiiip in the si^lertioii of 
the resoiirre |>erM»n in the hist plarr. (Jiililreii nri*il to ask: Who is an an- 
thorit) on this i|iiestion? What makes him an aiilhoiil^y Likeuisi* when the\ 
listen to a fellou -pupil report infotmalion tlie\ need to ask: Who t«dd \ou? 
What is the smiree of \oiir information^ What hooks did \oti iisi*? 

MAPS AND GLOBES 

I'he same wide diverpenee of ahiiilii*'* that is sei*n in their use of readinp 
materials is shown h\ ehildren in their work with maps ami phdies. ('hililren 
of idpht or nine should ha\e had siillirieiii rxpnieiirr in haiidlinp and iisinp 
maps and plohes to know that the woild i«> round and to he able to li»(‘iite 
the I iiited States, the equator, and tin* eiiiiliiimls. will know h(»w to 

locate north, south. ea<«t. and weM on a map oi a plohe. Specific peopraphieal 
information learned in previou*«l\ Htuflicd units of woik will also he familiar 
to the majority of the t'hildren. Kot example. primar\ ehildren who have 
studied their own eomniunit> should know their own stale and its local ion 
in the I nited States: their own cil\ and its relati\e localiim in the state; 
larpe bodies of walf*r nearh\ : air. rail, or water routes followed as mail 
or a local product is transported fnirn llit^rr own i ornrniinit) to other cities or 
countries. 

The relationship of the topoprapin and ph\siopraph\ of each sisfiim (»f 
tin* world to the life and wa\s of the peoples li\inp in tlii»se areas is not too 
dillii'iilt a concept f4ir e\en \ounp i hildren and is inliiiisic in studies of other 
penplt*s, transportation, communication, and the like. The rotation anrl revolii- 
ti<»n of the earth, the scastms. clirttale. important rmujulain ranpes, bodies of 
water, and the international dateline take on meariinp when air travel is 
stmlierl. 

Nil particular ape 4»r pra<le can he spc« ified as an appr(»priate lime !«» 
teach any of these thinps. .Space (‘om epts are difliciill for c hihlren to develo|i. 
\ (>cahiilar\ relatinp tfi pe(f£!raph\ is new. and difliciilt too. 'l ire consideration 
of some of the peopraplih al km»wledpe that is suppestfd here. then, will he 
de|H*nd€mt upon the maturil> of the i hildreri. 

Developing readiness for map reading: (ihildren must ha\e a nwl for 
iisinp them before ma|is take cm much meaninp for them: they must have 
had some firsthaml ex|K*riences before geographical concepts can Iw under- 
stood. Children can Ih* taught directions h> being taken out of doors at norm 
on a sunnv day when their shadow will he directU in front of them. They 
ran l»e told that they arc, facing south, and shown that when they know one 
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iranlinat direct ion they ran always determine the others. They should know 
that the ««un aUays rines in the crust and sc'ts in the \%est. On stud) trips into 
the riei^hhorhood, the tearhf*r should ask the rhildrcMi to identify the dircrc- 
tion they are Halkin^. the direction that the schooihoiise. the store, the fire 
station, and the housi^s face. 

I*h>siral features in the c-nvironment should also he discusscnl: hills, 
streams, lakes, islands, sc*ashore, mountains, and \alle)s. Flat pictures. 
stereof!raphs, and liliiis shouin^ physical features of the earth's surface can 
help chihlren »ain a knov%led^e of geographical terms and concepts. (IhildrcMi 
can show their iindcr*<landing of these terms h\ making mountains, streams, 
lakes, and valleys on the sand tahle. relief maps, or painting them on large 
sheets of wra|ipiiig paper. U/i/m /trr tun (Ooronet Films) is an exndlent film 
to help chilflri'ii see how their own commiinit) can he mapped and how maps 
are rend. 

(ihildreii slioiihl ha\i* eX|N*rience with globes before the) are introduced 
formall) to flap maps. 'I'he) thus understand that tht* earth is round and not 
flat, that it is surrounded h) air. that it is di\ided into land and wattT areas, 
and that it rotates on its axis. The) ma\ also he introduced to such terms as 
‘'sphere," “liemisphere," “eijiiator," "continent.** "oc-ean,** and i*\en the 
nanii*s of the continents and oceans. From tin* use of the ghda* children can 
he taught tlie correct miMiiing of the terms "up" and "down" so that the) 
do not confuse them with north and south, and wh\ night and da\ imm iir. The 
film U hat Makvs lhi\ anil Nig/if i-an he used to clarif\ this concept.* 

Itfvrloiiinf' skills in thr asr of maps ami iilohrs: lU the time children havi* 
completed thi* elem«'ntar\ school, most of thmn should fei*l at hiune with maps 
and ghihes and should he able io interpret them accurateU and easil\. The) 
shouhl 

Know directions on a mat) 

Know se\eral map projections, how the) are made, and the adiantages 
and disad\anlages of each, particularK the Miu'cator. azimuthal eipiaharea. 
and conical 

Inlei'tiret the legend on a ma|) before tr)ing to n^d it 
I'nderstand the meaning of latitmle and longitude and their use 
Interpret common map s)mhois 
rnderstand time belts 

Know* dilTerent kinds of maps and select the riglit ma}) for the particular 
purpose: political, plnsical, economic, historical, population, pictorial, rain- 
fall. weather, travel routes, and so on 

I'nderstand the etTecl of latitude on climate as well as other geographical 
features, for example, altitude, nearness to the «>ceans 

‘(•rrinntr Whipple. Hoiv To Introtlin r Maps anti ('John, rr\. eil. iNo. l."» in “IIoh* To 
I t Series," Washinislon. D.t!. : Nalioiuil ( oiitieil for ihe Soeial Snidi»*«. 
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Lnderstand that the glol^e is the onI\ true map and the distfirtions in flat 
maps 

Know and loc'ate important geographiral and politieal plarea 
lnderstand the rotation of the earth, its relation to the solar system -the 
seasons, length of day and night, month. \ear. and so on 

Since maps are s\n]holiral. the> are ditliciilt (or children to read. Simple 
maps without much detail shoultl he used in the interiiic^liate grades. More 
detailed maps can he use<l in the iip|HT grades, (^uu'epts and symhols must 
he gradually develo|)ed as chiltlren have a nei*d for them. Frei|uent iisi* of the 



fif HiirlMiik, C’.aiiforriia, Piililir SclinfiU 
Maps ami books are sources of information. 


skills acquired W nei'essary if they are to he retained. Both maps and gh>hes 
should he readily availahle in the classroom for the ujm! of the children in 
problem solving and children should Ih? encouraged to use them at will. 


Example of a skills lesson: Lsr of maps:'* In the dramatic play in 
the unit ‘'Pioneers of the West,*’ the children had taken their wagon 
train from Independence to the Oregon Territory. During the sharing 
time some children remarked that the wagon train could not go all 
the way from Independence to Oregon in one day, so it was decided 
that the playground would have to \te. mapped out so that mileage 

■ G>ntribiited by Mm. Anna Thompson, I^ng Beach, fialifornia. Public SrhrHils. Tliii* 
i% a specific learning lesson and for that resMyi the irarher has re«>pf»n*»ihility for miirh 
of the explanation; hence discussion will difler markedly from a problem-solving or 
research situation. 
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would l»« approximately rorriTf t, itidi«atinp stopping places. The fol- 
lowing day the teacher hel|N*d the children recall the problem. 

TKACIIKR: Yesterday we decided it would he necessary to map the 
playgrourifl and mark the Oregon Trail. What will we ha\e to 
find out before we can send the M-outs out to mark the trails 
Cllll.OKI'lN': We will have to know where the 4ild Oregon Trail went. 

(77ie teacher direeted attention to a map shoninft many trails,) 

: l.i*t's look at this map which shows the trail. 

MAItTlU: There are all kinds of trails marked on that map. 
liH.ilAim: I can find the old Oregon 1‘rail on that map. l.S/jon.v the 
trail, > 

Several children located the trail on a nail map and traced it from 
Independence to Orcf^on.) 

Al.liKIlT: It's going to be hard remembering that trail. It's prelt> Itmg. 
TKACH Kit : How <-an w<* makt* it easier to remember? 

Al.liKlir: If we knew the direction, it would help us. 

{The teacher listed directions lN,S,K,\\’.l on the hoard as the chil- 
dren told them, \ 

TK At. It Kit: (Ian >tui think of something eUe that wiuiltl help us remem- 
ber the trail? 

cilll.liltKN: If we knew the main stopping plaees on the way, that wouhl 
help. 

[The teacher listed the main stoppiiif' places on the hoard as the 
children told them: 

Indepentlence F'ort Hall 

Kort Laramie Tort Hoisi> 

North IMatte W alla W alia 

Fort Hritiges Vancouxerl 

TKACilKit: What do \ou notice about the wax the trail goes? 
ciiii.nitKN: riie trail folloxvs the rixers. 

SARAH: ^es, it ftdioxvs rixers most of the wax ac ross the eoimtrv. 
TK.AtiliKR: Let's stv what those rixers are. 

[The children located and identified the rivers that the trail followed. 
The teacher explained hoa latitude and lonfiitude line^ help in findinfi 
these places, ) 

ciilLURKN: Why is the trail so tTookeil in other phwes? 

TKACH KR: Let s look at the map «d the I nited States in our books. 
I.lmericdfi iMiids and People, pp. + .x.) What kind of map is 
this? 

MARY: ('.olored. Why are there dilTerent colors? 

CARL: Ikvaust* then you can tell hoxx high the mountains are. 

JAMES : If you look at the corner, you will find a /ege/n/. The colored 
legend tells the elevation on this map. 

TKACliKR: As I follow the trail on the wall map. see if xou can find 
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ulu*re it umild Ik* on tlir map in \our lu»ok. Starting at hide- 
|H*ndeiiri\ in whirh dirf*<'tion dn \oii •:«i to tin* Plaltf lli\i*r? 
\LnKHT: .\ortiint*>t. 

DORIS: I In* (rail imrlhnrM and f«i||«»n*> tin* IMallr Ui\i*r Iti Kt»rl 
iMirainii*. lln*n s<iuthu<*«kt to I’tni Hiid}!c*>. W li\ d<H*Mri it ji»» 
straight ario'«> to Fort Hall? 

TKAillKR: Look at >our rlt*\ati«»n fliart in tin* Irfl-liand loriiri of thr 
map a»aiiL and M*t* if \iiii ran trll uli\ it dorsn't ^o Mrai^lil 
ari i»». 

KI TH: I In* iintiintain** an* tii«) lii^li. 
i \Rl.: I In* mountains ^liotild l»r li*»trd on tin* Imaid. 

I 7 /ir rhiIJrrn lonittul ami uirntifitui mnantahi ranf^rx, ptnnlinf^ out 
the Continental Divide, \ 

i \TIIAKINE: What liappriird uln*ii pi*opli* rami* to tin* Siiakr Hi\f*r? 
RMIl\in>: rhi*\ floated their ua^oii** down tin* ri\ei. 

KsTIlKIc The\ ('oiddn't on the Snake lti\ei. It'** not ;!oin;4 tiowiihill. 

The tearher riarified rotirept of iip<«tieain and dowiiHtieam. inehidiiiR 
the following: 

Some ri\ers hegin at lake**. **i»ine at nioimtain*^. 

Some ri\ers stall at niotmtains fnnn melting *»now‘. 

|{i\eis we**l of the ( iotitineiilal HIn ide flow we*^l: those f*ast of 
the (ioiitineiital l)i\idf* flow ea**l. 

I pstreain is towaid inoimlain*> and flown**lieam lowanl the oreaii. 

This was gone o\er sexeral time**. The rhildirii tiaeed the Itnil in the 
hook while one rhild liaied the tiail on the map in fionl of the elass. 
To gi\(* additional drill in order to rlinrh tin* leainiiigs of the plares on 
the (rail. (In* (eai her **howed an outline map ahoul three h\ live ff*el. 
with states, rivets, and nioimtain range«* maikeil on it. F.ai h eliihl was 
given a similar map on whirh to maik tin* rivets, states, and mountain 
ranges. After the rhildreti had l•omplelrd their maps thev then worked 
on (raring the Oregon 1 rail. I he ti. lines id the forts were on srpatate 
small pieres of pa|*et. 

TKVt.llKR: |{ememher we find tin* plare first before we pin the name on 
it. Would someone like to Itv to plaee lliesr forts where lhe\ he- 
lorn*? W Idle he is doing lhal. sre if von ran loi ate the forts in yoitr 
iiook. 

Three or four children marked the trail oii the large outline map. us- 
ing rivers, mountains, and direi lions as guides. The rhildren then 
marked the Oregon I rail on individual maps and used lliesi* small out- 
line maps as guides in tnarkin:! the trail on the plav ground before the 
next plav |K*riod. I hev then u••e#l tfn* trail the\ had riiiirki'd out t*i make 
tlieir plav more real. 

Selerting globes and rnapx: In the Mdertion of globes and ma|i?i for uw 
the elementary srhfKd« eare should Ik* taken that thev are siirifile and elear 
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enough so that children can understand them. They should, of course, be 
chosen in terms of the piirpose for which they are to he used. The following 
criteria have been found useful by teachers in selecting gb>bes: 

1. Slate globes with outlines of the continents which can be drawn on 
and erased are excellent for multipurpose use. 

2. Physicabuolitical globes which are not too cluttered with fine print 
are also desirable. 



Cuurtcdy of Milwaukee Public Schools 
iMrge globes help us with our research. 


3. Large globes, twelve to twenty-four inches, are preferable to small 
clobes. 

4. Plastic glolies with a light in the renter are excellent for showing 
children dilTcrent map projet'tions. Plastic cylinders, cones, and discs 
can also be obtained to use in the demonstration. 

5. CIo1h*s mounted on stands and in cradles are both necessary so that 
children can understand the rotation of the earth and the tilt of the 
earth on its axis, and yet be able to handle the globe and turn it in 
any direi^tion. 

6. Clobes should be well constructed in order to stand up under con- 
stant use. 

7. Colors should be bright and of standard type. 
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8. lofttrring ami s\niliiils should Ih* t*asil\ reail.** 

In sidiTtiiiji maps, tiu* htllouin^ rriirria should Ik* ust'ful: 

1. Maps <if ilifTrmit projections should Ik* availahlr. 

2. The* proj(*cti«in ii«M*d at a partit iilar time* shoiiltl he* emi* appropriate* 
for m*e*d, 

8. *1 he* map sluiuld Ih* ai'curate* ami >%e*ll priiile*il. 

4. I he* title* of the* map '•lioiild te*ll pre*ciM'l\ uhat the* map pie‘tiire*s. 

T). 'I he* >e*ale* shoiilel he* ('le*arl\ imlii ate*il ami e*a**il\ ie*ael. 

(>. 'I he* s\m|io|s Use-el shoiilel he* stamlard om*s ami aele*i|iiate*lv e*x* 
plaim*el. 

7. I he* map shoiilel sheiu paralle*|s ami me*rieiians. 

8. The* source* from uhie li the* elata \%e*re* take-ii *>11011111 he* ^i\e*n. 

*). The* le‘(te*riii^ shtMilel he* e‘le*ai* ami e*a*>il\ re*aii. 

|0. The- I'oleirs sliniilel he* clear. plt*a*>iii|i. ami •>tamiarel. 

11. The* e‘onte‘iit shoiilel he simple ami appiopiiale* foi the unit. 

12. Wall maps **houlel he* lai^e e*iioii^’h to he* •>e*e*ii h\ all the* pupils. 

l.'h The* imiuiitiii^ slmiilel he* eliiiahle* ami the *>piin;: (on ii»lle*r mapst 

shoiilel he- *>tron^ e‘iiou^h foi l on-taiil u*>e*.* 

M<»*>t te*ache*rs pre*fe*r se*parateK mouiite*d mapo. uhich can he* fasle*m*il 
e*a^iK iiit<» a map rail ami **o allou for imue* lle*\ihilit\ in the* use* of maps. 
Se'\e*ral < an he* eli**pla\e'ei at the sum* time, ami the* map** tmt in u * m * can he 
-hare'el with o(he*r te‘ae‘he*is. Map rails shetiilel not he so hi^di that ehihlren 
canm»t um * the* maps as the*\ m*e*el the*m. If the\ aie* aho\e* the e*halkhoaiei. a 
stie k with a hoeik e an he* iele*ei h\ wliie h the e'hilelte*n e*aii re'ae li ami pull 
elown a map.'' 

OTHER AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS * 

Auelio-\ istial mate-riaU im lmle manv worthwhile* aieN to le-ariiiti^ other 
than maps ami fzlohe*s. 'I'lie-re .ire inotiem pie ture*s. re*eoreliii(!s. sliele*s. filinstrtpH. 
stiieK prints, moelels. artifacts. ;:iaphs, e halts. stere*f»^'raphs. exhihils, raelio, 
ami teh'vision. While* it has he*en stateel that a hrsthami i*\|K*rie*nce pretvieles 
the he'st le-arriirif; sitiiatieui. it i*- m»t alwa>« feasible te» take chilelre*n em a 
.stiielv trip le> ^M\e* them the oppe»rtiiiiit> te» s4*e. he*ar. eir fee*l an eihject eir 
thinp. .Aiieliei-visiial aids pro\iele the next he*st t\pe* e»f e\pe*rie*me. 'Miey are 
useful in intreielm in^' new material, in helping ihilelri*n te» recall a pre*viouH 
e\perie*nre. in estahlishing relatiemships. in e liantring nltituele*s. in su|i|il>int! 

'•John Miehacli*.. Sonn! Stitdirs for (.htitirrn in ft Dmiforafy i (.Jiff*. N.J.: 

Prrnlin -Hall. pp. 270; Ralph Tvnthtnu Sot ml Sluflir% in thv f/r- 

nit*ntfir\ St Imol < Nch ^nrk: H*»ll. Riii»*liart an*l ^ inMon. pp. JftI, 

'Kilfjar Dale, .imho-l isiml Mrthinh m 1 tat hwg York : Moll, KirM-hart an*l 

Win-ton. p. .HI; Mhhaeli-. o/i. 'it., pp. 270 271 

‘N*e .\p|H-n«li\ II for a lUi e»f piil»li**li»T** of iiiajs* anO alotw* for mHooI ii*e. 

‘Apjwnflix II reintain* a il«*laile*l li-t »»f coinmerrial lioii-i!** from wliiih aejilio viHiial 
aiels may be «eriire<J. 
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information, in |irovifiitig an affsthetir f^xprrirnf’f*. in rlarifyin^ roncepts and 
iflran, uiiil in trarhiiig a Mkill. Tlit*\ an: partifulurU \alijal>lr in making |>ast 
rvrnts and diMlant propir ronu* aliv«- for rhildmi. in gi\iiig color and drama 
to the pages of a textbook, in giving concn*lene>-* to abstract i'onc(>pt.s and 
ideas, and in providing a common ex|M‘rience for a cla*»s. 

The teacher needs to select audio-visual matcriaU with care. The selecticm 
must he made in terms of a definite purpti^e and to «*atisfv a particular need 
of the children. This means, of couise, that the teachiT has previewed the 
aid to he u.sed and has planned how it will ht* used in terms of this piirpoM* (»r 
need. It means, ton, that mateiials caiimit he ordered a vi‘ar or evt*n six months 
ahead, for needs and purposes emi*rge and f'annot he tlettTinined out of con- 
text imr predicted long in advance, tfreater fli‘\ihilitv is tliereh»re needt^d in 
the admiidstration of most aiidio-v i'^iial departments if teachers art* t<» ust* 
these mati'rials as aids to learning at iht* timi* thev art* mi»st appropriatt*. 
I set! tint of ctintt*\t tir uiirt*latt*tl t(» a iummI. ii«)t tiidv is an aiitlio-v isiial aitl of 
litth* valiit*; it mav he <lt-trinit*ntal to lt*arning anti ti» the *'t»iigoingnt*ss*‘ and 
unitv of tilt* t*xpf*ricnct*s td tht* t hiltlrt*ii. 

Spt*cilic skills must ht* developt*tl hv t*hiltlrt‘n if tht*v art* to list* autlio-visual 
materials satisfact<»rilv and gt*t the nmst from them. Tht*v must learn 

To listt*n attt*ntivt*lv anti with tiiscriinination 
lo tdist*rvt* carefullv 

Tti tlt*tt*ct propagaiiila in what tht*v see anti ht*ar 
'I'tt check the stuirce tif the information or iilcas prt*senlt*d 
'I'o rt*cogni/.e the limitations of tiata pri*st*ntt*tl in graphs, charts, ami 
statistical tahlt*s 

'I’o interpret graphs, charts, ami slatislu al tahlt*s accuratt*lv 
'I’ti tiraw stMiml ctim liisitins fmin ilata 
Tti present tiata graphicallv 

prints: I'ict tires can he usetl tt> help vtmng chiltiren recall what 
thev have seen tni a trip to the tilling station, the airport, the farm, tin* market, 
the hakerv. a railroad vard. or the harhor. Manv school sv stems take their 
i»wn pitiiires «d activities in the iMUiimunitv ami of industrial processes. These 
shouhl he enlarged so that tliev can he easilv seen hv all t'hihlren in the t'las*- 
at one time, ('.are should he taken that too nuiiiv concepts are not included 
in anv one pu'ture used with priniarv children and that the picture was 
taken with a particular piirptist* in mind. 

Older children also learn nitich from studv prints and refer to them time 
after time for the ac(*urate details of a pnwess, for clues about making things, 
(or information about the costumes, utensils, and tools that |H*ople wore or 
used. Slides can he made for use with older children. \n opaque projector 
|>erniits the ust* of pictures in lumks. of postal cards, and of other pictures too 
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'iiiiall for the* «*las# as a to mv. Tt*ai*hrrs ran l»uiW thrir own file* of 

prints l»\ nnuintin^ pictiirrs from mas!a/iiir*». l oinmrrt'ial atl\t*iiisi*nuMils, 
ami pirtiire*i supplitMl lt\ loral intlii>trii*s. 

Hlnis anti filntstrips: Motion pit‘tiiri*s ha\r tin* atKaiitap* of aiii«m anil 
<lraina ami of liringiii^ inttt the (‘la'«?*rooin plat e** ami |N*ople far reinovecl 
in tiiin* or spare. Animated rartoon?* and drawing** help tdiihlren to si*e the 
iii*.itle tif fiirnare** and inarhineH and t«» learn wliat lake** plac e, for example, 
in earli **tep nf the pr<H*t*ss in making '•teel oi to !*ee tlie in«*ide of the human 
|mmI\ ami the prore» t»f digt***titin tn fuiirtiitiiing td the riiridaltn'\ j*\**lem. 

I'ilmstrips ha\e udxantage** in that thi*\ aie ea**\ ti» iih*. i an he* slop|N*d 
at an\ time for as long as m*t*tled. ran he ipii« kl\ tinned hark so that a |Me- 
xitiijs pirliin* ran he set*n again, ami eaii he t*\plainetl h\ the tearhi*r as the\ 
.in* *'h«»xxn. I‘ ilm**trip** and **11111*** arroinpanx **onie tilin** .imi ran he used to 
highlight rt*rtaiii a*>pe<‘t** tif the tilm. r<*arht*i** **hoiild he r«*rlain in ii*«iiig 
liliiis or slides that 

Orders ha\t* ht*i*n plart*d and the* time nei*ilc*d indiraled. 
serie tilt* piirptiM* ftn wliirh the\ an* inlf*iitled. 

Tht*\ are shtiwn at the* time in tin* unit whf*n the* nretl ari*^es and are an 
intt*gral part tif the* unit. 

\rrangt*me*nl** ha\e hf*efi made for ecpiipmenl. 

Tile* rhilelren know the* rea**<»it fot **eeing tin* him and what to hiok for. 

The* rhilelie*fi are* ph\**irall\ romfoilahle. that the lotitii i** propeih \i*ntilaleil 
and darke'iied and st*at« an* arrangetl **o that rhilihi*n ran **ei* without c*\e> 
**lrain. 

l ime is alhtxxed for a fli**! u****ion immrtlialeh hillowing the slmwing of 
the* film or lilm**tiip to t'he*rk on information gainf*ei. ans\\i*r tpiestinnH, elarifv 
iele*as. or note* lead- for the next artixilie-. 

A se*rond showing <if all * r part i- gixen. if neetle*d. 

W/ie/fo. fvlrrisiint, anti rn nnlt/ifis: Om* tif the mo**! negle*rted of all skills 
in the elementarx sehotil is the skill of listniing. r.hildrt*n nee*d to elevi'lop the 
ahililx to listen not emlx atlentixeix ami t oiirteoie*lx l*i others hiil disrrimi- 
natinglx. With the sound waxe*s earrxing the xoiii*s of demagogue's ami 
woiilehhe* prophe*|s and nn'^siah- it is important in a elemoe rarx that eiti/f*iis 
he taught t<i diseriminate he*tween truth and firlhm. lei reeeignize pmpn- 
ganda. to hear aee uraleix what is -aiel. and to kiieiw who is speaking and his 
epialirirations to sfieak a< an aulhorilx. the purpose- hack eif the addn-ss. the 
Sponsor of the program, and the hiase*- and prejiidii e*s of the spi*aker. renehers 
nee*d to help rhihln*fi tee hr se*|t*rtive* in the* radio ami telex ision programs the*y 
hear and see. to develop taste, and to elemand better programs. 

Listening skills and power* of diw rumination ran hest he dexelofied in 
the rlassroom with the use of recordings. Tlu*^* are* more s.'itisfartorx than 
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live? radio prograru.M lieraune they ran l>e u<ted at the time they fit in the unit 
and a.H many tiriie.n as the\ are needed. Hef'ordin^s have preserved the words 
and voieeH of ^reat Americans and international leaders for future genera- 
tions to hear; they make it possible to reenact historical events. st<»ries. and 
drama in the classroom. .Schools need to biiihl up a librur\ of recordings just 
as they have of books, so that pupils nia\ hear people and e\ents as well as 
read about them. 

Mtnleh am! real nhjvrts: (Ihildren hu\e a diliicult time \isijali/ing things 
that they have never seen. Objects and models can gi\e them accurate under- 
standing, which would otherwise be impossible. 'Ihe artifacts of other cul- 
tures weapons, utensils, tools, clothing, ornaments. jewelr\, potter\. clocks, 
musical instruments, and art objects take on new meaning when children 
can SIN* and handle them. Models of ship-, covered wagons, buildings, furni- 
ture, and dolls dressed in authentic co.^tiimcs arouse intcrc-t and deepen un- 
derstandings. 

In introducing a unit of work, a teacher will attempt to ha\e a^ much mi/zVi. 
or real things, in the room as possible. These are intr<Mhjct*d to arcuise the 
curiosity of the children and their interest as to what the objects an*, how 
they are or were iiseil, why. and when. I siiallv the childriNi want to pla\ with 
them. They want to make more objects like them: the\ do res(*arch to find out 
about them. 

When it is impossible to introduce real objects into tlu* classroom en- 
\ironment. museums and art galleries iisiialK ha\e man\ objed- that tin* 
children can set*. .S|utl\ trips into the t*(»nimunit\ . of course, fiirni-li oppor- 
tunit\ to -ee tlu* n*al tdijects of ever\fia\ lift*, which gi\t* mt*.ming to tlu* con- 
cepts tlu* chiltlrt*n are <lt*\ eloping. 

Hesearch .skills are utilized as tdiiltlren t*\amine real objects or miMlt*ls 
to learn all tht*\ t'an about tht*m: tdo.sr td>st*r\ation. acciiratt* rt*cort|s of what 
the\ id>st*r\etl. anti cart*ful measurements art* all ni*t*tlt*tl. Orti*ii tht*\ will 
nt*ed to cht*i'k their id>ser\atii>n again anti again as thc\ atlt*mpt to ci>nstruct 
a .similar tdijini or a intulel nf .something lhe\ ha\e seen. 

ilrnphs ami charts: (rraphs are ii.setl fi>r presenting .statistical materials in 
visual form, in .showing I'ompari.son.s, treiuls. and relationships. The common 
kinds of graphs u.sed to pre.sent tiata are: pictographs. pie or I'in le graph.s. 
bar giaplhs, and line or cur\e graphs. 

Pictographs u.se pictures tt» present quantities of the idea being presented. 
Kxat'l numbers are not gi\en but each picture or sxmbid re|)resents a definite 
niimber as. for example, one aiit<mit>bile ma> repres«*nt lOtH) aiitt^moldles. 
The size of the s\mbols does not change but large quantities are shown by the 
number of symbols usetl. A miniber smaller than that represented b\ the 
symbol is shown b\ part of the s\mbol. For example IO..i(K) automobiles would 
Ih* 10*. j automobiles. 

Bar graphs consist of a series of bars of unequal length but the same 
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width, drauii either hori/ontall\ or vertiialU. All luirs^ lH*^in at the Iam* 
line and show eoniparatixe aiiioiiiits at dilTerent times or ronipare data of 
dillerent kinds at the same time. 

(.irrle firaphs or /iie graphs are iimiti*«i to data that pietiare the relation- 
ship of parts t<» a whole. I he <*irele repies<*tits the whole and the .M*^ments 
Hjjpii'^ent pen*enla”es of the whole, ti^riires* showing the |NTeentages are 
iisiialh given on the graph. 

Lin** fintphs are the most niatlieniatit’allv cuirrift i»f all graph**. The line 
graph is drawn on a griil with one avis representing \ear** ami the other 
amounts. I he (piantitv for eaeh \ear is plotted and the points are then eon- 
neetetl liy a line or etirve. Several lines eaii he plottiul on the same graph when 
eomparis«ins are wanted. 

Data are also prestnited in statistieui tables, eharts. and diagrams. It h 
often dillirult to distinguish between a ehart ami a iliagram. I'siiallv a eharl 
will eontain more verbal material than a diagram, whiili pailieularlv empha- 
si/«*s line and area relatiiuiships. The terms. howt*ver. are often iisi*d inter- 
ehangeahlv. 

S< vi*ral kimU of eharts are us<*d to show soeial studies data. The nrfianizti' 
lion ehart shov\s siieh things as the oiganixation of the I nilf*d Nations and 
federal and staff* governments. A fhot ehart sh«»ws sui h things as Im»w a hill 
hi*eomf*s a law or what hap|iens to a lf*tlei fioiii the time it is dropped into a 
itiaillMix until it re*iehes the pf*rson to whom it is aililresHMi. A //ee ehait shows 
thf* gem*ol<»gv of a familv or the residts of an important invenlimi siieli as the 
transisifir. .A stream ehart is just the oppositi* of a tree ehart and shows all the 
profliK'ts that go into making a telephone or the events that led up to the War 
ffir Imlepemlenee. 

Tahiilnr eharts or tables show events oeeiirriiig at ilifferenl limes in the 
thirteen eohmies or in the nations nf the wotlil f»r data about piesideiitial 
elei lions ami the like. .S»me map f onipanies make large wall * harts showing 
historieal events ami relationships ami government organi/ations.'*' 

Manv data are m>w presenleil in graphie ami < hart form, whieh « hihlren 
need to he taught how to rea<i and interpret. Primarv « hildren. wim have 
hail little fir no formal arithmetie, will riot he able to umii*rstami statistieai 
material. When fdder ehilflr«*n have had |M*reeritage and fraeti«ins and are 
familiar with mathemathal ffimepts. thev will he aide to read and inter- 
pret sirn|de graphs. Thev should, of eoijrsi*. rei ognize the shorteomirigs of 
graphical presentations and mit try to read into them purpfis«*. reasfui, cause 
and effect, tir social value. 

A graph f>r a chart shouhl he an integral part of an assignment ami must 
have informatifin the child needs if he is to read it. .Some graphs and charts 
are too complex. to<# small, ami tf»o rielaiied for children to read. Line and 

’■Se#* “Our l)»inorrar>** spri#** piiMishcd by lJpni>yrr C>pprfi f>impany and ‘'Cilizen- 
«hip for Demorracy (^hart‘«'**pijblishpd li> A. J. -Ny*iir«rii and ^ ompany. 
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curve graphs are the most difficult for them to understand; pictographs and 
circle graphs are the easiest. 

Children will need many opportunities to read and analyze statistical 
materials if these are to he meaningful to them. They will need help in inter- 
preting the diagrams and charts in their textbooks and in magazines and 
fic:hool papers, liut, hy the time they are in the seventh and eighth grade, 
they should have developed ronsiderahle skill in interpreting charts and 
graphs of all kinds: reading them arcurately, locating specific data, telling 
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trends, and rec'ognizing the inadequacy of the data in the graph to give 
purpose*, cause and elTcct, or value. 

OBSERVATION AND EXPERIMENTATION 

The impact of scientific deveh)pment on the modern world makes it im- 
|H*rative that the school help children acquire skill in scientific thinking and 
ill the method of inquiry used hy sidentists. Although the opportunities to 
relate science to unit work in kindergarten through the eighth grade arc in- 
numerahle, there is often not time to provide as many science experiences as 
children need. Most elementary classrooms have a ‘‘science corner" where 
children can continue to observe and exjH?riment, gather scientific data, and 
carry on science projects in which they become interested during a unit of 
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Wf)rk. Separate courses iiia\ lie iiet*<l(Hl for .•M*ieiice in the iip|ier gra«ies in 
adtiition to the sc'icnce taught in the iinit^. 

lielpiiig ehihlren to sol\e pmlilems M ieiililiialK and to use the M'ientific 
method is as important, if not more so, than leaching **peci(ir sc'iem'e content. 
I he tei*hni(|ues of im]ijir\ ijsi*d h\ M'ieiit !*>!•« are: dose* ohsi*rvatioii, care in 
•icttin^ up experiments, the handling of sciein-e e(|iiipment safel\. careful 
reading and rerordinj* of data, the xerilii atioii nf ilata. the drawing of con- 
• liisiotis, dierkiiig and refh<*rkiiig data, and acting ii|i«iii those* coiu'liisioiis. 
Some tif th«*se* skilU are* discussed iindei pio|i|t*m solving; i»thcrs will he ilis- 
cussed in the chapter on devehiping concept*^ and gi*iieiali/ations. 



Ohsfrvinfi: Two example^ of the *-kill of oh****rving ilosely and drawing 
conclusions from «ih^cr\ed data are drawn from a si*cond grade unit ''Air- 
planes and Airports.’’ 

1. Air fmshr.s against thitifis. 

riiis i'« an cxpci inimt to •»liov% that air doen push on oh)f*cls. Take two 
pieces of anv kind of |iapcr. Crumple one paper up: leave the other flat. 
Drop hoth piece*, of paper at the «.aine time. Have the children stand 
so that all can see the pajMT drop to the floor. I.i't the chil<lri*n tiv it for 
themselves. Watch to *.ee v^hich pap**r land*. i»ri the flo*»r first. Does the 
crumpled paper fall quickl> or w|oulv ’f Does the sheet pii|N*r fall straight 
down or iloes it rather float down, changing its direction? Does the 
crumpled paper fall straight flown? Doe^ it make un\ ilifTerenie hf»w 
high the pa|if*r i- droppeii a- tf» whether it f harige* the way the Iwn fall 
to the floor, or is it still the same? W hat other ex|N*rinienl is this like 
and w hv ? 

Conrhisioft: Air h#dils up the sheet hmger since it is spreufl out more 
than the crumpled sheet and thus more air resists the sheet surface. 

2, Moving air helps lift thinfis. 

This is a prohlem fif air in mothm. I»pf auw a plane must keep mov- 
ing forward in order to remain aloft, fiut a strip of writing paper about 
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6 inrhrs Icm;; and 1 infh widi*. the ends together and curve the 

sides little liy little until the i^hole loop has the shape of the cross sec- 
tion of an airplane wing when M-en from one >ide. as in the picture. 
Now slip a pencil through the loop. Hold up the pasted end for a mo- 
nient and start blowing across the iipfier surface. 'I'he loop will remain 
supported as if hy magic us long us you keep blowing. 

(!onrlit,uon: This shows that the air Hi>wing over the tip of the 
wings has a lifting elTect. In an actual plane, more than two-thirds 
of the entire weight is h(*ld up by the air How on thi* top of the wings, 
and only on«* (|uarter by the fori'e of tin* air on thi* bottom of the wing. 

Followittfi directions: .Science tencdujs cliiidn;n to follow directions accu- 
rately and to work carefully if they want their experiments to be succrssful. 
For example, children engaged in a unit of w(»rk on commiiniixition are al- 
ways interi‘sted in making a tel(*graph set and in sending and recei\ing mes- 
sages. A teb*grapli set is rather easy to coiistnn t and use if children follow 
directimis accurately . 

You can use two doorbell push buttons to make a two-way telegraph 
circuit. Of course. \ou will need two om* and a half \olt lamps, one fi»r 
each slati<in. In the diagram below, two dry (‘ells have b(‘(ni used s(» 
that the twd lamps which are in series will glow brightly. If you 
use tWd cells, b(‘ sure to (‘oiini‘(*t thimi exai tly as in tin* diagram. The 
(inuit will o|H*rate with only one (‘(*11, but the lamps will glow* l(*ss 
brightly . 



This t(*legraph set provides two-way commutii(‘ation betw(*en Station 
.‘\ and Station H. 

ila\e pupils look in a scic'iK'e liook or in an eiu*y clopedia to find the 
Morse ciale so that they can send and receive with this set. W hen one 
fH^rson is sending, the other person must hold his key (dosed. Railroad 
telegraph operat«»rs do the same thing when they re(‘ei\e. Can you see 
why this is lUM'essary ? ** 

*' Many ollirr !S'i*»nee experiment*) iis<*((il in iiiiiN nf work are desseribed in detail in 
Gerald S. ('.raig. Science for the Elementary Schottl Teacher iRn«>ton: (iinn, : 

Glenn O. Bloiigli and olliers. Elementar\ School Science anti iiou To Teach It (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and \X'iii'«ii>n, P).^i; Kenneth Freeman and others. Helping Chil- 
dren ( nderstand Science tNew York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston, : I'nited Nation** 
Ediieational, Seienlifie, anti Cultural Organuation. TW Science Experiments for Everyone 
(New York: Doiihleday. I9.i8». 
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f.xfjenmvnlinf': Rt*si*arrli l»\ is rli»M*lv allit^l with prohloiii 

soKiiijZ. Ilu* <£atht*riii^ of daia lhn»ii|!h r\|>rritnriilalioii, tin* c'liivkini* ami 
r\4iluatin^ i»f data an* rrM-arrh t(*t'hni«|iit>: llir\ an- ihr litarl «if iht pnihlcMii- 
*iol\iii|; proce'is. 

In thidr unit <in '‘Iht harm (diildron in a si^ond ^ra«ic* had inativ f|iirs- 
liiiiis alKiiit how plants jirow. To aiisw«T soim* of tlirir ipirstions thi* hdlowiiig 
r\jH*rinifnts wrn* rarried on. 

/. If hilt do fdaiits nn^d in ordvr to nr on 'f 

ThrN put four MM‘dlin^s in small llowtM pi>ts. plai t'd onr in tht* tiark 
anti walrrt'ti it as iiHiial. rht*\ plaird aiiolliiM in a plass jar tin top of 
oiir inrh of wrt spha^’iiiim mos** (to piuxidr waIrrL sralrd thr jar 
li^ditU, anil set it in thr li^lil. hut out of thr liiin t sunlight. I'hr oihrr 
two wrrr plarrd in thr sunlight. Chn* of thrin wa- wati*rri| rrfodarU. 
thr otht'r wa^ not. 'I'hr if*H|ill^ tnitlnl l«» pio\r that plants ni*rdrd ail. 
watrr. anil s|ji|i.||inr in oitln to ;!tow. 

rhr\ rxaminrd a \oiin;* tool in a ;:l.iss plali* "'^.inii'ir' ijiidi'r a hainl 
Inis and iiotirrd thr tinv h.iitlikr sttm ttiii's mi thr loot. Thrsi* ihi*\ 
Irarnrd an* root hairs, atul that it is throii;;h thi*sr that thr plant ^rls 
its watrr and dissolvrd hiod snhs|an<rs fioin thr soil. I hr\ rxaminrd 
sr\rral dilTrrrnt kiinU of plants, ifioin loots an* rspiM iailv ^»ooil foi 
this r\pt*rinirnt. I I Ik'n lraini*d that plants oftrii will aftri lhr\ ha\r 
hrrti transplantrd hrraiisr thr drlii air loot hails ha\r hi*rti hiokrn otf 
in thr proirs**. 

Thr\ rxpriimrntrd with two plants of thr sariir kind. ^i\iiif{ oiir 
watrr. thr oihrr no watn. and w.ili hrd what h.ipprnrd. 

rhr\ roxrrrd a frxx lra\t*s of .1 filant lhr\ had in thr loom and oh 
srrxrd that thr roxrird Iraxrs lirranir liphtri ; whrti rxposrd to thr 
sunli^dit. thrx a^iain rr^ainrd thr ^irrii fol*»r. 

2, Do plants firon hrftrr tn stmn* kinds of srn! than in othorsy 

1'hr\ rlixidril an ohlmi^' hox into four srrtimis hy mrans of ranh 
hoard partitions and (illnl two sfitiotis with rlran. was|ii*d sand and 
two with loam. (It is sii'pr^irstrd that thr Irft-hand srrtion hr sand, thr 
next onr. loam: thr iirxi. sand: and llir last, loam.) Ihrx plaiitrd an 
ripial mimhrr of srrds in rarh sfi tion. Thr li*flhand (sand) srrtion 
oiilx was watrrrd. Soinr watrr flowrd int*! thr iirxl (loam) si*fiion. 
thrrrhy watrrin^ it, hut prarliralK nonr ^»ot to thr two »»lhrr srriions. 
Thry notirrd thr sprouting' and suhsnpirnl ^»iowth of thr wrds. (Thr 
plants in wrt sand will oftrn ^*ri»w mij< h fastrr than ihosi* in wri Joani, 
hut lalrr thr\ fall hrliind. Vi li\ ? ) Thrrr was littir or no growth in 
dry sand or in «lr> loam. 

Thrv also plantrd somr mrlon srrds in a hox of sand and somr in 
a hox id loam and watrhrd whi» h firrvs thr fastrr and niadr thr stron^o-r 
plant. 

3. Can plants ('roii in uattr? 

To learn that s<imr plants ran prow in watn thry put in wratrr rut- 
tings of plants such as i\y. prraniurn«. and fiegonias. 
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They placer! a stalk of cfktry <or a «%liit(? flower with a porous stem I 
in water to which a few' ciropH of cake coloring has been added and 
watcherl how far the water .H<‘e|ir‘d up it in a day or so. Kiutting the stem 
crosswise may make it easier t<i s<m*. I 

In a third-grade unit on shifw and cargoes the children were interested 
in learning how a floating dr>rlock works. 

TRACIlRIt: We can do a si ieiice experiment that may help us start to 
solve oiir problem. 

{Tearhrr writrs iirohh*m on the hoard and under it prints tuo items:) 

We 'riiink W e Know 

TRACIIRIl: How do \ou think a floating dr\dock works? 

[Under W'e 'I’hink she put the ehildren's eomments) : ' * 

cAltoi.: 'I'he dr\do(*k goes under water. Then the ship fl<»ats in ( I i. 
(.IIAItl.Ks: 'IIh* inside of the dr\doeks goes down (2K 
VAI.RIilR: A big crane could pick up the ship and put it in the <lr\- 
<lock |.‘U. 

TK.\<:ilKit: You have some good ideas. Now we will work our experi- 
ment anil litul out how a dry dock really does work. 

Materials needed 

1. Large container (large enough to contain the cartons) filled with 
water 

2. Six pint milk cartons lashed togi*llier with string idr\ dock) 



Dry Dock 


3. Small wooden ship 
Experiment 

\a^{ the milk cartons float with the small wooden ship floating ready to 
enter. 

** KUir llinlgins. Fremont School, bonjs Beach \ nitietl Scho«»l District. 

'"See '* Problem -sob ing techni(]iies“ * tentative hy jwthew ) . 
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neiiuinslratt* iht* lirifilit of the drxilotl anii tin* nw1 for u nhip to prl 
into the* (‘t*iiU*r i\<irk arra. 

()|K*n tiu* \al\es of tin* milk rarloti ami let the uater enter, I)r\cliK'k 
sinks ami the ship c an lloat in. 

Kmpt> the watei out of tin* f'arton>. expLiininp that on a real ilr\ihM*k, 
pumps pet till* \%att*r out. Non the (ii\ilork anil .^hip hoth are lloatinp 
free ami the shiti i> ri*.iii\ for lepaii^. 

After the experiment, the rla» floe> imlixiiiiial reaiiinp ahoiit the har* 
hor ami lloalinp lirulork foi fiiither information. Ihapiam** are help- 
ful. too. 

TKXi.HKit: Nou we are iea<l\ to *»hare our infoimatioii. I^*t*s list the 
thinp*i that we aie siiie of iimlei out *‘\\e know** roliiinn. 

ItosKM \1(\ : I lie \al\i> of the* pontoon** ilo open (It. 

St /\xnk: Water pet** into the pontoon** ami makes the clrxiloek sink l2t. 
M\HK: The fieiphtei eaii po ill. Then the watei is pum|N*<l out t.'it. 
UKi ; The .**hi|> is reaih foi repairs ( h. 

TK\c llKIt: Are the thii*e thinps we li**teil umler “We think** true? 

I l.xss: Niimheis two «in<l lliiet* .lt•*i^t liplit. All of the ilrxiloek sinks 
ami tilt* el ant* tlot*sirt lift tht* **hips in. lint nunihei t»ne is ripht. 

SUMMARY 

To lit! elTeetixe researeh iiixoUe** aet|iiaiiitatiee with inan\ ilifrereiil waxs 
of loeatinp informatitin. Toti fie(pit*iitlx tht* piinlt*tl wortl taki*s first pline 
ami the nianx <»ther axt»iiiie** of iimlinp out are nt*pleeleil. 'Ihis ehiipter has 
toiiehed on a xaiietx of skills that ehiltlren in the e|i*mentiirx seho«»l neeil to 
aetfiiirt* in orflt*r to f*xplort* ami satisfx tlit*ir eiiiiosiix ami to pain neeilerl 
information. Manx nt*xx metlimns for aetpiirinp information have come into 
eoinnioii list* in tin* elassrooiii. liesourt es that tlo imt it*rpiire rentlinp slioiilil 
reet*ixe their fair share of iim . 'I hese latter an* partieiilailx valuahle nitis for 
tin* f hilfi who has rliflieullx with hamllinp printed material, hut they are re- 
warclinp for all ehildreii. Fir**thaml experiemt* shoiiM lake pre#e#|enee over 
all other forms of inxt*slipation wlienexer this is p«is«»ih|e. 

The ahilitv to liinl infi»rmatit»n when it is neetled and wanletl is more im- 
portant than the memorizinp of unrelated faets that sf»on fatle inlt> insipnifi- 
eanee heeaiisi* thex dt» rml nief*l the needs of the persons etunpelled to memorize 
them. Researeh skills ean and slmuld he riexehtped hx ehihiren early in the 
elementarx prade-. Siieh skills will he useful tti them throuphoiit life. 
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USIJVG BASIC SKILLS LX RKPORUXG 
AND SHARING INFORMATION 


The need f(»r fi|HMifir skilU may make evident during' any |iliaf*e nf 

the devcIopmtMit of a unit f»f work. The need to measure f firreellv may he- 
<*onic evident during j-oiiMnielion, the nee<l to iim! eorreei letter form?* and 
spelling may cmerpe when a letter written to a speaker t<» thank him for 
coming to talk to the < lass. the nml for greater -kill in uning hookn ma\ 
reveal itself during reiH*ar<*h. or the need t<» know geographical lorationn 
may l)eromc apparent as children prepare a map. 

The teaching of siiecific skills will ocnir when the teacher oltwrves the 
lark or inadequacy of a skill needed in the work underway. A teacher might 
find that some of the children already know how to measure correctly and 
that other children do not. In such a rase, those who liad mastered this skill 

Photograph Courtesy of Seattle Public .Scho#»U. 

za'i 
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could continue with other work while tho«(e who needed help would gather 
near the teacher to diagnose their diilirulticH and learn the skill. Sometimes 
the teacher ships the work of the children at the moment the need is evident; 
sometimes, rather than interrupt the "*ongoingness" of the unit, he waits 
until another time of the day when more attention can lie given to learning 
the skill. 

(Ihihircm need time not only to h^arn skills hut to practice them. .Numerous 
opportiinitMTs must he provided in the unit when a skill may he used if chil* 
dren are to master it and use it elFectively. In fact, there is no ju.stilication 
for teaching a skill iinhrss it is to he used. It is only wasted time and energy. 

The unit furnishes an ahimdance of functional situations in which children 
may use many skills. The degree of skill that the school recpiires of each 
child should he in keeping with his ability to |NTform the task, regardless of 
his grade. 

Some skills must ht* taught us part of the unit and at the s|>ecific time the 
need aris<*s. Other skills seem to he taught better at a separate time, followed 
by an opportunity to practice them in a functicmal situation pro\ided b\ the 
unit. Regardless of when the skill is taught, time must be proiided for the 
children to practice in a meaningful way what they ha\e learned. 

In some situations regular ^'periods** for the teaching of skills are not con- 
sidered necessary and are not pro\ided. In most public* sc hool situaticms. how- 
ever. it sc*ems esscMitial and c*conomic*al to pro\icle time for the* ncc*clt*cl mastery 
of skills in addition to tlie spec ific' learning experience's cnc‘ountc*ivcl in various 
units c»f work, riiere are prac'tical n*asons why public* sc hools ha\e sc*p«iratc 
times during the clay for the tcMching of skills. For example, snllicient read- 
ing materials that are pertinent to eac h unit and that cover a wide range* of 
re*ading abililie*s are* seddom available. This means that the ne*ecleMl amount of 
reading e\perie*iice* would not be* pro\ide*el for the* c*hildrc*n. In a chilcTs total 
reading program, a considerable* amount of his re'ading will c*ente*r about the 
theme of the unit, but many other a\e*nue*s ne*c*d to be e*\plore*cl. tcco. The*se will 
be handled in the so-calle*d re*ading perioel into whic'h the* te*ncher Itrings a 
weahli of material and in which he* te*aclu*s new c*ompe*te*nce*s and strengthens 
theise alre*ady acc|uiie*d. 

Secpiential development is also important in the teac'hing of some .skills. 
For example, arithmetic is a scie*nce and c'aii better be understood by mc»M 
childreMi if it is taught step by ste*p. The nundter coiu epts encountered in the 
unit will continue to strengthen the ediihrs interests and purposes in arithmetic. 

A time after a meaningful ex|H*rienee when children are free to create 
with art mediums c*an be a pnditable time even though the art expression has 
no eoniuvtion with the unit. New mediums may be introduc'ed at such a 
time, or exploring and ex^H'rimenting may L>e done with the guidance of the 
teacher. 
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rile first step in l(Mriiin^: a s|Ni-i!ir skill is* fur tin* I'liilciren to rivtigtiixe 
their pruhItMii tir iireil. The tt*arher nill puiile them to rtvall the situation out 
of uhirh the need for the skill aroM\ She nun ask sueh <]iieslioiis as: 

Win was oiir hoard so short t»n one side? i Mvasunttf*,) 

What form of letter i-^ uritten to a plaee of hiisiiiesH/ \l,rllfr form.) 
Ilou ean ue iiidii-ate a hundreds ear |MTioi| on om lime line'/ (Sntlr,) 
Ilou do we look up to|)irH in a hoi»k/ \lnilf\.\ 

After the situation is reealled ami the ehildieii are hid|N*d to siv their m*ed 
and hi»w liMrnin^ a s|M*i ifir ^kill will faeilitale lhi*ii wmk. the teaeher explains 
and demonstrates what(*\er is mM*essai\ foi thi* ( hildieii to iindeisland how 
it in dfine. This mi^ht he explaining how ti» read fiai lions, how to iis«* eor* 
reel form in writing a hiisiness letter, how to pimetiiati* a s|or\, hf»w to wea\e. 
how to spell. Iiow to fi^iiie aieia^'e mile«> traveled each ila\. how |i» use an iin 
dex. or am other skill needed in the unit. 

Immi*dialel\ following! the explanation, llie rhildien an* fziien an i»p 
|iortunit\ to Use and to praelii i* the nkill. Ihe le.irhei ronliniies to f^iiide as 
sh(* rherks the praelire and help** them to evaluate tlndi doin^. I’or example, 
if the **kill i** n*adin^ fiaetioin of an in« It on a ruler, eat li t hihi. needing 
a better knowledge of liow to ii**e a inlet, measures and maiks ii. and the 
teaeher elieeks hir aeeurar\. 'Ihe niinihei of pradiie peiiods needeil will 
depend on the <lillieidt\ td the skill, \ftei e.n h f liild wlio had nf»t pieiioiisly 
mastered the ’^pi'eifie nkill diMiioii'-trates In'* iiewK a(i|iiiii*d ahililx. the tiNieher 
need*, to help the eliildien eiahi.ite llieii peifoimame. 

\ worlhwhili*. wise|\ eho**en unit of woik ollei** ri( h and vital expeiienees 
and situation*, where rhildreri ii^e *.kilU in reporting and sharing inforinali(»n 
just as skills of in<piir\ were needeil for fimling data. Ihioiigh wise liNieher- 
gtiidanee eliildren will erieo. inter the nei-d for spn ilir eomrnunieation skills, 
siieh as the following: 

Arithmetic: how to make linear measurements with foot rule and >ardHtiek; 
make liquid measurements with pint, quart, gallon: measure distariee; rnaki? 
graphs and eharts; tiwasure for time line*.: and draw maps to male 

Lanf'uaf'c Arts: how to organize and write reports: use the dielionarv 
• read diaerith al marking. s|.|rf| word meanings i *. ..pril eorrertU ; H|N*ak 
elearlx : participate in panels and informal disi ust»ion 

f/’eogrflp/i v: how to draw maps and lorate phxsiial and hislorieal data 
History: how to make time lines, rharts. and graphs 

The Arts: how to wea\e and sew: use t.ioU; paint: jierform folk dartepK; 
keep lime: read music'; sing part songs; model and make pottery; make 
muraU and cartoons 
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(lotirtrHy of Clrvrluml I’lihlic Schools 
If f learn that time differs around the u orld. 


Rrraii^r of the nature nf unit tearhing some skills are better taught as part 
of the unit than as a separate skill ami are therefore not likely to be taught 
elsewhere in the eiirrinilum. This is true of some research skills, of map read- 
ing and construction, of the interpretation and use of some of the audio-visual 
aids, of making hisloru'al charts and time lines, of most industrial arts skills, 
of science skills of observing, following directions, and experimenting, and of 
problem solving. Because of the importance of construction, research skills, 
and problem solving in unit teaching, they are discuss(*d in separate chapters. 
Likewise, dramatic play and other dramatic forms as techniques for using and 
presenting information and opinions, are discussed in a separate chapter. 

USING MATHEMATICS IN EXPRESSING IDEAS 

Number cfuicepts may be devehqK*d and strengthened by the innumerable 
opportunities encountered in unit teaching. As soon as children begin to make 
things, they are thinking in terms of numbers. Graphs, charts, tables, and 
time lines call for <iiiantitative thinking and the use of mathematical skills. 

COMPUTATION 

Counting is lUMnled to determine the number of wheels for the trucks, ihc 
girls who need aprons, the uprights on a house, the buoys for the harbor, the 
guns for the pioneer men to use, the cars for the train, yards of material for 
clothes, and the children to work on various committees. .Adding or multi- 
plying is used as children determine the numl>er of objet'ts needed, for 
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LourlcHy uf han ll«*rfiar(lifi«» rotitil), Laliliiriiia* S'liooU 
-4fi I ml inn needs skills In ueave his ru/;. 

example, the numher of yanli* of material for f(»ur aproiiH, the lenfjtli of wcmhI 
for six trenchers, the pounds of clay for six clay IiiMcIh. and the skeins of 
>arn for seven belts. Subtraction or division is iisimI us children attempt lo 
determine how much material is left fnun their cdsliimes; hf»w much adili- 
tional lumber, nails, or wheels are needed to (ininh their task; how much 
change is returned after Inning tickets, gasoline, food, i>r furniture in lira- 
matic play. 

F'ractions arc enrj»untered as children measure wof»d for objeeis they 
make, follow reedpes to make cornbreail. muflins. and cor»kies. or divide whole 
objec'ts into parts. Kx|)criences in buying or selling or in figuring costs reffiiire 
the use of decimals. Percentages take fui meaning as older children figure out 
their own or their families' budgets, determine class sf*ores, or study the cost 
of city, state, or national government. 

MATHEMATICAL VOCABULARY 

Children not only have experiences jhat demand computation in a func- 
tional way as they develop a unit of work: they also strengthen their arith- 
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metical vocabulary. In many situations that have meaning for them they 
need to use such words and terms as these: long, narrow, wide, shorter, same 
asy smaller, width, pint, quart, together, larger, apart, round, square, balance, 
quarter, half, more than, less than, parts, all. Time and space concepts also 
involve an understanding of quantitative relationships.^ 



Coiirlrny of San Dirgo, ralifoniia, Pulilir Si’IkmiU 
We use arithmetic in construction and measuring. 


MEASUREMENT 

Construction mils for accurate incasiircnicnt as children make ships, air- 
planes, farmyards, houses, markets, airports, locks, harbors, oil derricks, 
looms, molds for adobe brick, and other objects to enrich their play. They 
learn to read a ruler and to use it accurately to measure an eighth or a fourth 
of an inch. They use tables of weights and measures as they draw maps to 
scale, change feet or yards into miles, figure the pints and quarts in a gallon, 
measure cloth for a sail or a sarong, estimate space in a newspaper column, 
and measure years and centuries on their time line. 

* See pp, 174-176. 
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GRAPHS AND CHARTS - 

Children shoiilci imt nnl\ rrad anti intriprrt piaphs anti riiartn atruratcly 
hut tlif\ !ilii»ultl ulsti kiKiw h«i\i to prrHfiit ipianlilati\r dala in |!raph(t and 
tahlrs anti tt» make* t‘hai‘t> '^iitiwing rrlali(>ti«»iiip<* anti ihr nt^ani/alinii of nialr* 
rial. H\ tin* liim* rliiliimi lia\r rnniplrtrd tin* ••ixlli |:r.Mir llir\ Mlitnilti lir alili* 
t<» inakt* siinpit* t irt lf anti l»ar ^rapli^ ami to i«Mii ami intripn*! lht*m; ihry 
>liMtil(i aiilr tt> inakt* >iinpli* lahlt> fm rxanipli*. lift* in ihr fiihmii*!*, 

t»r inventors anti invent itms: or tn make lime rhail** ^*hl»\tin^ the tie\el(»pment 
t»f ti'an>p(irtati«in. enniinuiiiratitni. or reeoni kf*i*pin^. Si*\enlli* ami ei|»lilli- 
^ratit* pupils slmiiltl he ahle tn make t iit le. har lim*. ami piti«i|>rapliH for 
prt*M*ntin^ tpiaiititati\t* data ami In make lahh*** «»ht»\nn^ tin* stnieliire nf in- 
Miliitinns. relatitmsliips iit*tueen depaitmenl^* nf ^*n\ernmenl. lime rliaitH. and 
the like. 

TIME LINES 

('.liiltlrt*n in tin* iippt*r ^iratles tie\i*lnp time emieept*. ami an appreeiatinn nf 
lime relaliniiHliip** llimii^li the list* nf lime lim*s. '|'|ir*%r. unlike lime eliiirlH, 
must ht* tliaun tn sealt*. 'I'he line miiM he di\ided inti» eipial st*^Mnenls, eiit*li 
rt*pn*-entin^ the saint* lt*nf*lli nf time. i‘.\eii|H ait* then plat-etl mi the line iit the 
exaet time ulit*n tlit* t*\t*iit netiiiit*d if tin* tialt* km»Hii. t»r in tin* pmper 
inlt*r\al if tin* exael tialt* i^ iinknmtn. 

l ime lim*s nia\ ht* simple in that t»nK the name ami llit* tialt* tif events 
are written in: tlie> ma> l»e illiislrateil with diawin^'s ami pit lures: llie\ mn\ 
fnllnw tml\ tmt* tnpie. for example, tianspmt.iliim nr represnilalive ^niverii- 
nn*nt : nr llie\ ma\ s||«iw the rieieinpmeni nf sfimal parallt*! Itipies tir the 
hislttrv tif se\i*ral etMinlries, ’rimi- lines ma\ he iJM*t| as t iilminalin^ experi- 
ern es nf a unit tir the\ max tiexelnp as tlie unit prti^^res-#***; for example, the 
paper max he plat-ed mi the hnlletin h<»artl witii tin* lint* tirawn anti tlivitleti 
initi etpial intervals enxerin^ the lime span nf tlie unit. As the rhildreri slndy 
a partit'ular epistitle it ean he written tir tirawn in the prn|M*r plate tm the 
time line. Tlie expt*rit*nte is thus a etmtinutnis deveinpmenlal tme ami tlie 
time line prngress<*s with the unit and is etnnplete when the unit is rinishetl. 
This provides for tlie psxelmlttpii al interests nf ehiltireri. Kven thtiiigh they 
mav .Mart at any ptiint. thex haxe a Injfieal s«*itiienee at the entl. 

All the rhildreii max parlit ijiale in makin^f a lime line, tir it max he the re- 
sptinsihilitx nf a enmmitlee. W hen the whtde elas% parth ipales. indivitiiial ehih 
dren max have the re*pt»nsihililx hir pulling “Ih*# ih< exenis nr hap|N*nirigs 
upon the line, nr the line max he tlixidetl and t tmimiltees fnrmed tti work on 

'See Appendix II for a Ii*l of piilili*h**f from whom NuiiaMe rharl^ and Kraphs may 
be «eriired. 
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each Hcpmcnt. Then, when the entninitlces have finished, the line may be re- 
asseinhled an»l fastcnetl together with Scotch tape and placed on the bulletin 



Arithmetic is used to determine time relationships. 


board. Shelf pa|ier, which is excellent for making time lines, comes in several 
widths so that the right width can be chosen for the space available for dis- 
playing the completed time line. 
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USING ORAL AND WRIHEN EXPRESSION IN SHARING IDEAS 

The unit offers opporluinti«^ for iiuitu skills, lull e4|>e«'ixilU for the ile- 
\rlo|»in«*iit t»( oral and written expiessioii. It offers a rieh op|iortiinil\ for 
i hildreii to use the lan^ua^i* arts in a funetioiial wa\. Kath rhild's interests 
are ^uideui into main x'haiinels. He is eager to diseiiss and share the main 
and varied things he makes, learns ahotil. maiii|»ulales. and sei*s. K\en the 
\iiiing rhihl enjo\s expressing in a ehart. storx. nr pmun hi^ enthusiasm for 
what he has learned nr dniie. Writing mine'* ea^v fnr ninsi children when 
llie\ lune something In ^i\\ and a piirpn^* for writing. In the witle range nf 
tnpif's (*o\t‘red in all well-choMUi unit** there ate f*ndl(**«H nppnriiinilieit f«ir ea«*h 
child to talk nr writt* ahtuit ««nmethiiig nf \ital cnitcciii In him and tn the gmiip. 

Vitr example, in a culture unit, thildien are cniiteiiietl with the food, 
cinlliing, weapons. iiteiisiK. home**, and traiiHpnilatinn of the people the\ are 
^tud\ ing. I h<*M‘ iiaturalU hecoine the siihjcct for discii'*sinn. stories, poems, 
plays, and reptirls. 

SPEAKING 

'I'lie most cnmmnii di(iicnlt\ in oral expte^^iinn tin* coiriM't use of common 
\erhs and priuioiin**. Language pattern** that ha\t* heemne a hahit ami 
that ehildreii hear at home are tint ipiii kl\ oi easiK changeil. Children 
must not he inadi* .sclf-conscinii** ahout language usage ami thus hecome in* 
hihited in their speech. As enors in MUileiicr **tttjclure. wnril iisagi*. and 
piniiuiiciatinii are nliMT\ed. the teacher ma> ii'cnril them. Later he ina\ pre* 
^rni correct forms and prn\ ide »»p«*cilic leaining les-min fm those hIio need 
help, lie might choose a few of the ino-t freipient errors and work on these 
with the entire gnuip. reserving for the sfnall group iIiom- with which a few 
children ha\e di(liciilt\. Lrr*»rs that M*em Iroiihlesoine to miU one i hild are 
ht*tter taught indi\ idiialU . 

As the teacher and pupils work along together and as rapport is esiahlislied 
among them, orca^-ional err*»rs in promincialioii, word usage, or mannerisms 
might he corrected or checked at the time thi* error is made. I his takes 
wise handling and iisiiallv follows after siTiiril\ for the chihlren has heen 
e.*-tahlished. It would he hetler to igimre faults speef h patterns for insi*cure 
and sensitive children rather than ha\e them withdraw fri>m the group. Theiu* 
children can he reached h\ more indir»’«'t methods. 

When children feel secure with the teat her and with their |>eers it is pxis* 
sihle to establish siifficienl rapport so that lhe\ will welcome the discovery 
of errors and the oppf»rtunit> to practice for improvement. Kach child should 
he working on language expression in keeping with his ahility and progress. 
Not too manv errors sh<Kjld l>e stressed at any one time. The feeling of sue- 
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with the more glaring mistakes and the development of confidence in their 
aliility to speak and he listened to will encourage children to correct other 
errors and improve their s|K*e(!h. 

Discussion: A wise teacher will see that each child is encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the planning and evaluating of all the activities in which the group 
is engaged, to share his inforrnatifm, and to talk about his ideas, his problems, 
and his accornplishtnents. Children should grow in their ability to express 
themsidves clearly, directly, and concisely. Standards for ciTective discussion 
will therefore need to be set up with each class. These should be reviewed and 
checked frequently to see where improvement has been made and where 



Courtesy of San Bcrnanlino County, (!ulifornia, Schools 


foive and diction arc important uhen ice go on the air. 

further progress is needed. [)y the time children have reached the fifth grade, 
they might define the objectives or standards of discussion thus: 

Know what you arc going to say. 

He sure of your facts. 

Stand or sit at ease. 

S|>enk clearly. 

Look at the group. 

Keep the same “•time” throughout the story. 

Choose important things to share. 

Take turns during a discussion. 

Offer suggestions courteously. 

Assume responsibility for participation. 

Summarize best ideas. 
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Feel free to express (Opinions that iiia\ uith i»r op|H»M* the npiiiiuiis 

of others. 

In order to lead gri>up dis(*iis>itiiis so that e\er\oiie is gi\en an opporltiiiih 
to paith ipate reipiires experienre and uatt hfniness on the pjit id llie teacher. 
FVeipientK lixe or six children do all i»f tlie latkin;*; the sh\ and letit'iMit i hil- 
dren take no part unless the\ are skillftilK dra\%n into the disrii«»*iion. The 
teacher should help the-e sh\ chihiren to fi^d that their iileas aie needed and 
to fet*l a responsihililx for shaiiii;* thiMii. *1 he \eihal childif*n. on the other 
hand. n(*<*d t«i learn to welcome ideas presenti*«l |i\ someone i*|st* and to listen 
l<i them respe< tfull\. 

\ chart on which a ii*cor<l is kept of the mimlM*i of dilTeieiil children who 
participate in \arions fliM‘ij*>*«ioii«> ma\ he of \aliie to tin* le.icher. Such a chart 
gi\i*s the teaclier an ohjectixe iec«iid of exactU what i- happening in the ili«*. 
ciiH<»iiiii period. (!hildri‘ii in tin* «>ixth. M*\«*iiih. ami • iglilh grades can fie- 
<pieiitl\ make such a ( hart and discii**^ it logetli(‘i. Tlic\ often ha\e ideas for 
*-limiilating and ('hallenging those who ht*sitatc ti» oflet ihi'ii oiiggesiioiiH i»i to 
make cmitrihiitions. 

It is well. too. for the teaclier t(» lake iti\enloi\ from time to time to see 
what t\pe of discus«.ion i*« taking pkn c in lii«* ( la*»**iooin. |)in*s it follow a 
pattern of piipil-lo-leacher (»i i^ there a free exi hatige h(*lween piipilsy Dur- 
ing the first few da\s of a '^( I tool M*ai the i oiixciH.itional pallerii ina\ scmi to 
he like that of a hall in a tennis match. \ ipieMion is thrown to a pupil who 
answers it: anotln*r (pieMitui is thrown and tin* .itiswci rchirried. riie l(*a(‘iier 
talk** or ask** a (pi(*stion and a child renpondH. '| hr hall goes hack and forth 
from tt*acher t(» pupil, from teacher to pupil. 



As children pain in skill and l>rc f»me interested in the unit and in what 
tlie> are Hoinp. this (lial<«gut- InHweeii iearher aiul pupil thoiihl rbanpe into a 
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true flim^ufwion. If the rhihlren are well motivated and all are working on 
Homething that haM meaning to them, the\ will he eager to share, report, 
converse, and interaert with eac^h other as well as with the teacher. The pat- 
tern now rnfire nearly resembles the pattern of a hall in a volleyball game. 



It can readily he seen by stiid>ing the tuo diagrams that in the first pattern 
the teacher asks a question, and a response comes hack to him: ht* asks an- 
other question and another <’hild answers, so that .10 percent or more of the 
discussion is done h> tlie teacher. In the other pattern, there is a chain of 
responses, with the teacher taking about the same part as an\ other member 
of the group, perhaps less. Children talk to childnMi and the teacher enters in 
only when clarification or giiulance is needed, beading discussions so that 
they folbiw the chain patttTii takes time, e\perie*nce. and constant evaluation 
by the teacher of his own techniques. 

The atmosphere of the ( lassntoin is an important factor in creating a 
situation in which the best and most efTei*ti\e learning takes place. This is 
particularly important in the area of language arts. The teai'her's attitude to- 
ward the children, his act'eplance of the contributions of all children, his 
generous gi\ing of praise and recognition are of great significance in estab- 
lishing the luispitable atmosphere that will allow all children tt) be natural 
and at ease*. Perhaps a listing of some of the wa\s in which a teacher may 
reach this desirable goal in classroom atmosphere will Ih* helpful: 

Make each child feel he is worthwhile and has something to say. 

Allow' a child ample time to think of what he wants to sa> before speaking. 

Suggest a word if a child hesitates too long. 

Be certain that each child has a chance to talk each day. 

Be hospitable to all suggestions, ideas, and contributions. 
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Listen. 

Knrourage originality in r\prt*5sion. 

KtM'onI expressions l»\ ehildren that are rlnthinie. euphonious, or 

fresh in viewpoint. 

Help them to eiijo\ eonversali<»n. 

Help them to think ami solve their own prohlems. 

Praise and eiieoiirage ever\ honest effort ami e\idehre of ^routh. 

Example of a free tlismssion: The fifth-^rade rhildreii had diM'ided 
to pla> a da>*s artixilies in the life of a i uloiiial familx. *l he mother 
rooked, made randies, and \%o\e: the father hiinled: the rhildieit plaxed 
and hel|M*d the adults. Kxeiiin^ raine ami the fainilx had dinner and 
gathered |i\ thi* fireplare. 

(!on\ersuti(»n was free amoiif! the rliildren until the f!ioup gathered 
around the lireplare. In exaluatin^ this work, the frioiip deriiled that 
it nc*eded further help in ronxersathm to make tlie plax more realistir 
and more fun. 

TK\(.nKH: You didn't seem ti» he happx ahmit xmir plax as xoii sal 
around the lireplare. 

MXItx; Kxerxonr just sat. 

lip.K: riiere ixasn'i anxtliiii^ to do or sax. 

tom: What rould xxe talk «dM»ut? 

J\NK.: Nohodx said anxtliin^. 
liF.TTX : We didn't knoix what to sax. 
l»h’iKR: There must Im* somethinj!. 

JVNK: Wouldn't we talk about x%hat we did during the day? 

ai.I.kn: Yes, and what (Tops to plant. 

tom: Max he what ixe ho|K* to hunt f«»i tfunorrow. 

St F.: If someone rereixed mail, hr roiild tell ahoiit it. 

MARY; Yes and xxhat he is ^oun^ to write hai k. 

MIKF: If xxe had a town meeting, we rould tell what went on there. 
DICK: That makes me think. We rould tell what hap|M-ned to the rhih 
dren at srhool. 

TEACIIFR: Wouldn't thesi* ideas help? 

During the next play the rhildren had many ideas nlioiit which to 
ronxerse and thex enjoxed partiripatin;: in the ronxer«ation. The teacher 
checked to see if the {ilax was improxed hx ijw of ronversaliori. He pro- 
vided opportiinitx for several ^r(»up« of children l(» participate in the 
activities of a colonial faniilx a- thex gathered around the fireplof e. 

Panel discussions: Panel discussions are usually cirganiml so that the re- 
sponsihilitv for the major proportion «d the discussion rests with a group of 
informed perscuis who com|)osc* the panel and whc» represent varxirig points 
of view on the topic. One memher serves as chairman. The panel is usually 
o|)ened hy the chairman, who announces the topic to l»e disciisKed, intrcMliices 
the memirers, and calls upon them to participate. 

The panel max be organized in two different ways: i] » eac’h mernlier of 
the panel is res|ionsihl« for a particular as|HTt of the subject and makes a 
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nhorl |irr^*ritatiori, iiriil ihr fiiakf n«> hut dii»cus8 in- 

foriiialK ihf |iro!n anil i nii** of a |ir<ihl#*fii. VI hrii thf **uhjt*ri for |>an(*l clis<‘U8- 
i'll a roiitrovi*r*iial onr, |iaii<*l dinni.H** all points of view. Panels 

are roiiipo«»e(| of from li\e to ei^dit tiiemherH. ulio usualK sit at a table facing 
the ainlieiH r. 

I he rhairmaii ma\ allow the amlienre to come into the discussion im- 
iiieiliateU after the lir^t staleiiieiit or ma\ a^k the audience to hold its ipiestion'* 
until the p4inel members an* thioiigh. I siialU autlience participation is limited 
to ipjesliotis, but statements ma\ b«* made if they are brief. (^)iiestions ma\ be 
addressed to iiri\ mf*mber of the panel, but are iisualK asked thnuigh the 
chaiiman, who acknowli*dg«*s the |M*rsoii asking the i|uestion before that per- 
son is pt*rniittt*d to spc.ik. 

I he responsibililies nf ||i«* i hiiiniian are great and the sm cess of tin* panel 
depends to u large extent ufioii him. He fiiiist k(*ep the discussion mo\ ing 
idotig e4isj|\ ; he must set* that all iiietnbeis particip4ite. th.it ni» one monopi»li/es 
the time, and that all points nf view an* pr«*sented : and he must siimmari/t* 
till* agn*t*mt*nts and dillerciues biouisht out in tin* discussion, lb* n'cogni/f*s 
fpit*sti«iiis fitini the llooi .ind ke«*ps the tliscnssion from becoming an argu- 
ment oi a debate. 

Theie an* both .id\anlagf*s and ilisaiUantagcs «»f this kind td discussion, 
rile ad\antages an*: ill it is an f*ITecti\e tt*i'liirn|ue for sharing committee 
repoits if till* 4iudieiic(* is not too large: i2i timid childrt*n find it f*asit*r to 
paiticipaie in a panel than to make an oral report members of tht* pam*! 
gi\e support to i*ach otliei, itidi\iihial s|H*eches are sh«»rter than an t»ral re- 
poll, and iisiialK p.iiiel mt*nibf*rs remain seated whilt* spi*akiiig: i.(i it makes 
possible the picseiilatitui i»f \ai\iiig points of \iew ; ilia member of the class 
nui\ be the ihairman: lol it is informal: itn it ludds tin* iiiti*rest of the 
class; and l7i tin* audieine ma\ participate. 'IlnTe are. Iniwe\i*r. these dis. 
ad\arilages: i | i it becoun's dilViciilt to maintain infi»rinalil\ if there are too 
riian\ mi the panel: i2i it reipiires more skill on the part id the < hairrnan 
than can be <*\pectf*d of most i*lemenlarx school t*hildn*n: i i it reijuires e\- 
teiisixr piepaialion b\ panel nienibers: ill the topic max not U* the type 
that has sexeral as|H*iis or xarxing points «d viexx : anil ia* reference male- 
lials max be so limited that it is dilVicuil to make adei|uate preparation. 

In spite of the disadxantages. if the topic is \%ell selected and adeipiate 
preparation has been rnaile, panel discussions proxide an exiellent i»ppor- 
lunitx for tip|K'r-grade children to learn the democratic priness of group 
thinking: attacking a problem, gathering data, disiussing. and reaching rim- 
elusions. rhe panel has the responsibilitx of gixing to the aiidienee the results 
of its research and the conclusions it has reached. \ panel dis^'iission is a suc- 
cess to the degree that it changes the audience as well as the participants. 

In a sexenth grade class studying a unit entitled *‘()iir f'ommunity** 
questions had aris«*n about how cilit's are goxerned. Three tv|>es of city 
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government uere listeii and the rlaj*s uas di\ided into llinv eommitlei^, 
eat’h of %%lu(‘h %%as to Mijd\ the adianlagt^s and disad\antage> «>f one 
form of cit\ goxernmeiit : nia> or-eoiineil with no i*it\ manager: eit\ 
manager: euminission form. 

Kaeh etimmittcv had aeee^s to mam hook?* that set forth the Mrengllis 
as well as the weaknes>e> of the partii'ular l\pe it wa»* to slinh. Mem- 
liters of ea<*h ftimmitt«*e inter\iewed loral olliriaU from the rit\ go\ern* 
rneiit and the o|Hni«in> e\|iresM*d li\ lhe>e men weie ieeorde«l with the 
notes taken fnmi lMM>k>. 

When the thrive eommittees iiuih'ated tlie\ W(*ie read> with their 
material the class t ame together. 

TKVt.lIKit : Mow can \ou it*|iorl \oiit lindingHy 

KOKKItT: W h\ not ha\e out* |ii*rson fioni i*ai‘h eoinmillet* represent his 
eommittee'/ 

TK\t iiKit: Do \on know what w«* I'all a ii'piot math* l»\ se\eral ptnsnnsy 
IIKI.KN; Isn't it ealli*<l a pam*!? I lit*ard '-oim* pi'ople do that at DI' A meet- 
ing and that is what talltMl it. 

TK\t 'I'hat is a name fre<pienll\ ii*«eil. although in a leal panel a 

small group talks ahoiit a topii*. If the\ maki* indi\ iiliial tepurts. 
it is iisiiallx called a s\ iiipo««iiiiii. 

(loiildirt we makf* oiir repitiln this w.i\ and call it a pjinel? 
MMt.loiciK: We will need a chaitman. 

TK\< lIMt: What will in* hi** duties? 

M\fi.|nini'. : XiiiwiiiiiM* the topic. 
ai.mk: Introduce the s|N*akeis. 

iuiiold: lie shouhi |irt*\ent each |n*is«iii fiom speaking ti»o long. 
<]l\ltLKs: A chairman shonhl keep the spt'akei on the topic. 
ilKl.t.N: The audience askt'd soiiie t|iies| at the panel I saw. Sliould 
till* chaiim.m call t>n pi*ople in the aiidiem e. Ino? 

I IIMti.Ks: ^ es. We ma> have points to add or we ma\ want to disagriM*. 

I hat is a good list of duties. | shoiihi liki* to athl <mi*. A chair- 
man of a panel slmiild h<* aide to summari/.e the points made at 
the c|i»si* of the tiisi ijssioii. 

The list of duties for a panel (liaiiman w.is .-i hit overwhelming. 
Who simiild he chosen for this? >e\eial |h*isoiis wen* mentioned. 'I'he 
teacher siiggesteil that eat h « iiinmitlee get t«»gether ami i ome to a tie- 
(‘isiori ahfMit an ahle chairman and recoitimeml him to the class. 

This diM'isioii was niatle tpiite «ihjecti\el\ h% tin* three conimittef*s 
anti the abilities neeiled were disciisse#!. luo of tin* conimiltees finally 
recommended Alice an ahle girl who spoke well. After sfirne tiisciiN- 
sion the third grtiup agreed that .Alhe woiihl make ;i good chairman 
ami withdrew its candidate. 

The teacher talked to the t lass .ihonl this de« ision and imiicated that 
Alice was a go<fd rh<»ice. hut that nian\ class memhers would profit hy 
ariing as a panel chairman and that when future panels were planned 
other hoys and girls would have a chain e to try. This helped the morale 
of those who had not lieen chosen. 

ti:ac:iii:r: lias each committee chosen the fierson to reprf*s<*nt it on the 
panel? 

cilvRLF.s: Aes. Boh is to Ik* our repr#-s«*ntative. 
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Wr Vlarjori#*. 

NAi.i*M: Harolil is to r«*|irrM*rit our roiniiiillff. 

TKAMIKN: <lo ihfM* iirtMl to rfinfinlxT ? 

SlaiiflanU Hrrt* uimI lintril on tht* (*hulkl>oartt : 

'l «ilL oil hi«t oinii topif* 

Sprak 4 l#Nirl\ 

fai !•« roiiriM'lv 
1 akr tiiriiH 
I HI* an iiolr«« iis 
I’lovi* liin poirilH 

TK.\MIH«: What arr thr riM of i|h ti» Ho? 

Il.niii: Ut* roiilH tiiakr iiolrn of thiri^M lh(*\ for;'<*l to tell. 

IIKI.KN: \\«* uill III* lilt* aiKlirncr arwl ran talk uhrii thr panri lia*i 
rniisliiMl. 

VI r ran lr|| ilirrn ^oioil lhin^«» anil liad ihin^** ahoiit thrir 
ltilk«« HO that llir\ tan <lti iirxt tiinr. 

.N\NO: Wr iirful t«» linlrn so nr will know what iht* iMl\anta;:f*s anti 
(liHatlvanta^rs of rat li Ivpr t>f f*tivrrninrnt is lirraiiM* that is what 
wr arr tr\ ing Iti provr. 

Tiinr was ^ivrn ftir rarli rrprrsrntali\r tti prrparr hin prr**rntatitin 
from tlir ptiints ^atlirirtl liv his t'timmitlri*. Tin* trarhrr talktMl with 
rath rrprr?trntali\r anti with tlir rliairman, Mhr. ho that rath wtniltl 
frri rtinruhmt and kimw how to prtirrnl. 

Whrn all wrrr rratU thr rrprrsi*ntati\r td rarh rtanmittrr and ihr 
rhaimian sat aroiiinl a tahir in thr frt»nt td tlir rotnn. Mti\d hatl hrt*n 
appointrtl as a timrkrrprr and sat nrvt tt> Mirr. \lirr aiinoiiin i*d thr 
topir ainl iiitrtithirrd thr mrml»ri> of thr paiirl. 

r.arh mrmhrr pri^Hriilrtl his ptiinfs. Orrasiomillv Mirr proinptrtl 
|i\ h'lo\d t allrtl tiinr h> Ha\in». «nir tiinr is aliintst up «>nl\ half 
II ininiitr moir.” Onu* tir twin* shr iiilrmiptnl h\ savin;:. "Yon must 
Hlit'k to voiir ttipit'. ^ till an* to provr that thr form td rilv 

gtivrriimriit is thr lirnt.” 

Thr rhiH.H mriiihris wrrr ;:ivrn an opporliinilv Iti parliripatr at thr 
roiu'liisioii of ihr panri. 

litih Haiti that thr mavor is alwavn rln trd h\ thr propir in a 
Hlron^ mavtir-«'oiini'il tv|H* of ;:o\rrnmrnt. 1 think that is imt ho. 
hf'raiiHT I rratl that stiinr «*<iiinril mrmlH*rH ap|Miint tmr td thrir 
own mrmlH*rH lt> art an mavor. 
ril\IKM\> vl.KK: Ihi vtiii want to answrr that. Koh? 
lion; I mav In* wron;:. hut I thoii^zht thr |n*oplr alwavs rlc*('trd thr 
niav or. 

.A Hpiritrd dint'iiHHion followc*«l, and thr t'hairman raptnnl for ordrr. 
Thr traidirr Hiig^srHtinl that that |ndnt iit*nhni to In* pnned and put thr 
qut*9tion on thr rhalkhoard t«v In* handird latrr. 

Thr mavor\ vrto powrr wan alno rhallrn;;rd and wan lintrd among 
thr pointa io In* rxplorrd further. 
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Many questiuiis wen* ai(ke<l li\ the pupil amlicMire to clear up points 
not stated clearly. 

rhe panel discussion had constiniiNl a half hour of time. Alice sum- 
marized the points made. thankcMl the panel memhers, and these children 
took their seats. 

The teac'her thereupon asked for I'ominents aluuit the siiciessfiii ac* 
compiishmeMits of the panel, and tlum for l oiistriictixe suggestions ahoiit 
how the others mi^dlt help the panel iiieinheis to impio\e. TlieM* were 
listed on the c|ialkhi»ard along with the good points. Such comments 
as the following were noteil: 

ilartdd didn't ha\e to um* his notes at all. 

We ('oiilfi not heal Marj«»iie. 

Hoh didn't ha\e all his faiis right. 

Mice mi'^srd a lot <if p«iiiits when she summaii/ed. 

It would ha\e |iei‘ii hc'ttrr if eac h piusmi hail stood up. 

Marjoiie's points wiue all good. I was up in front, and I could 
hear! 


The tc;icher was coiicerned ahoiit gi\in;r tin* childien expeiiciMc in 
paiticipaling in such a di«*< ii«*si«»n. hut he wa*» aUu inlctt‘«*lcd in ihcii 
deciHioii ahoijt the advantages and di**atl\antageH id the three l\pes 
of cil\ goveiniiieiit. W hen the i*\.diialion id the participation had hi*en 
made, all of the cla^** inemhi*i*» t ontrihiited to a Huininaiv of the vaiioiN 
kiniU of I it\ government. Ihis enlarged upon Alice's siimmaiv. The 
coiiHen'^iiH. haM’d on the evidence pie^’iited. seeiiK'd to he that a iiiavot- 
coum il Ivpe of govei nnient with a litv manager had the most advan- 
tages. 


rhi«« v\a*« an experience in group thinking, in participating demi»craticallv . 
in gathtuiiig pertinent data, in •*ti<king to data, ami in coming to a l onclusion. 
\dditional practice in thi*« tv|K' of procedure was given fluriiig the following 
weeks. Sill h topim a- W hii li i** the moHi reaMinahle tax for a f itv to use 
income, propertv. or sdes tax'/ What < liaracteriMicH id our commiinitv are 
the inoM important'/ 

(hnl rrpnrts: (Ihildren need opportiinitx to stand before the clasn and pre- 
**ent an idea, ask for help. di**plnv something the\ have made or painted or 
done, make an announcement, or share with the i lass the resuliH of their re- 
M*arch or some rich exjMTience thev have enjfived. .S|K-akirig before a group 
and being the focus cd all eves is a traumatic experience for some iiidividiiaU. 
Such children should not Ih* foned into making a report until thev are reaily 
for it. Demonstrating, reporting with a committee, dinplaving work done 
sei'in easier than making a re|Mirl. .Shv children often gain confidence if thev 
have someone with whom to share the spotlight or have materials to show. 

I.earning to make an intereMing report reipjires practice and experieme. 
Often chihlren der ide together what constitutes a good report and they help 
eac h other to achieve their standards. Th*e**e might l»e that each child 
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S|N-ak*i f'lrarU that all ran hear 

Makrn a<l«*i|iialr |irt‘|>aratiofi '«o that lit* (*uri •»|N*uk nithout reading 
Ma<i hi^ iiiairrial v\rll orgarii/!r<l 
lInhU till* illtrrr'it nf lii*« aildiriif r 
'IVIU «i<»iiri r of hin iiiatrr ial 
I'orrrrt graiiitiiar 
( a|>|»ro|iriatr \or.ihiilarv 

A nixlh-^rrafli* r|.i'»H lonl rxiMTirii* ril a Mrxiran (IhriMinaH. inf liiding 
ihr fafiiiU'H m'rkiiig nlirllrr and a pinata. Ilir fiflh-gradr ( Ians rirxt 
door **rriiird inlrii***|rd. 

Mil li\Kl.: raii't wr lia\t* atiotht*r C!hriMtiiaH |»ror(-i<«ioii toda\ ? 

t!an'l \\r 4iHk tin* lifth ;!iadt* to roim*? 

Tl- line: ^ r«*, of l oiirnr, 

MKI'llfN; Lrl'n Irll thrill alxHit it. 

TK \< III- II : UmI'h a good id(M. I.r|\ drridi* uliat ur nhall tril thr fifth 
gi<idr ahoijt a Mrxii aii (‘.hiiHima^ ulirii ur inxitr thiMii. 

Soiiir points that iiiakt* an aiiiioiinriMiirnt iiitt^rrsting writ* di**riissc*d 
h> thr gioiip. I ht*\ lisit'd iht* following Htaiulanl.s: 

'I’rlU who. what, whrir. whrn 

Has 4pit*stions to aiiHisr lislrnrr'.s inlrit*st 

Inrlinlt's \isiial aitU 

lias inli*ri*s|iiiM. apptMling phiaM*^ 

(ioiilain'* Hrntrnrt*s aiitl wonls lliat will niakr tlir li<«ti*nrr<* want to 
know inorr 

Is shot I, iiilrii'sting. anti tliirrt 
Is a<f matt* 

llrpfMts iinportant fai'ts foi rniphasis 

riit* riass tiirt.itrti an anntiiinrrint*nt to thr trarhrr. whirh hr rt*- 
t*tii'tlrtl on thr rhalkhoaitl. rhi'« took ron'*idrr.ihlt* linir. for tht* rhiltirrn 
t htisr wonls th.it h.iil appral anti arriiiatrU saitl what tht*\ wantril siitl. 
srli*rtrtl things from thr rnxirtmnirnt to ^htlw ti» tin* lifth gratir. and tlirn 
st*lriit*tl thr tdiiltl to makt* thr oi.il annoiinrriiirnt. This uas tlonr li\ 
ha\ing thr t'hiltirrn writr annoiiiu'rinriit?* anti gi\r thrm orall\ tti thr 
t'lass for t*\aliialion. I hr riass thrn srirt trti thr pupil who was tti go 
lt» thr lifth giatir anti annoiinrr thr (ihristmas pit»gram. 

Frt»ni this rxprrirnrr thr rhildrrn gaint‘tl pt»isf anti srlf-ronlitirntr anti 
Irarnrd the impt»rtanrr of wt*ll*t'hosi*n wt»rds in rxprrssing anti t'ommunirat- 
ing idras. 

INCREASING VOCABULARY 

As rhildrrn arr giiitirti in a \arirt\ of unit r\|H'rirnt'rs. surh as h.ixing an 
opportunity to rrai t to thr arrangt*«l riixironmrnt, ti> inakr tthjrt ts. tt> read 
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fur inftirination, to take exeursioiis. to pla\. to sf*f* |iiiiiires aiitl films, iiiul to 
•iliare e\|ierieiu*es, the> iiec'oine ari|tiaiiiti*ti \iith iieu iiiti»ieM> and need to 
kiiou new i\ords. Ilie\ %\ant ti» kiioH names t>f olijcN ls, uses of objects, names 
of |H*o|de and plact^s. names of nen |irore««M*s, and the a|i|itt»|iriale nonienela* 
lure of \arious professions and indii<*triev Karh unit lia«> a \oealMdar\ that 
the ( liild must learn in order t(» think, read, and talk easiU ahmit i^hal lie is 
doin^'. 

The more \ital the e\|K‘rieni*e'% that atrumpaiu ihe development <»f the 
new \oealiiilar\. the more meaningful is each neu word to the child. The 
aiipiisitioii of a meaningful vocahulaiv lait l»e**t he developed thnmgh first* 
hand experiences, not hv iiieiiiori/.iiig the name** or uonU needed in com* 
miinieation. Tor example, a small chihl who ha** never seen a i*i»w has a ilif* 
ficiilt time imagining just what a (‘ow t** like. Kven aihilts have a hard time 
•'tilting an accurate roncept ahoiit something thev h.ivt* never experienced. 
Manv people do not realize, for exanipli*. that camels aie shaggv. iigiv. simdlv. 
and dirtv -looking animals, for th(*ir expei ienf‘i*s havi* het*ii limiti*d to seeing 
lieaiitifiil pictures of them in advei lisfinrniH. || i*. not until one has sf*i*n a 
camc*l that the word ''earner* takes on M*al mraning. Jiis| so the child niiisl 
have as inanv firsthand eX|M*i iemes as pos«,i|i|r in oidf*i to liiiild nii*aningfiil 
concepts. Printed svmhols have nu*aning to liiiii onlv as In* hiings nieaning to 
them. 

(ihildren acipiiie a ni*w ainl I'lirh lied voiahiihirv with eath unit. Tor ex- 
ample. in a siinlv of the dairv unit childten need to use such woids as Man- 
< hioiis, crearnerv. troughs, reft igeiatioii. deliver v. legeneraloi. p.isimr i/e. 
and h«»mog(*iii/e. The unit '*\ii I t aiispoii.ition might inlMMlme sm h terms as 
gieat f irch* routes, ce|e*>lial navigation, dead lei koning. fiisrhigi*. teti aheilion. 
( oiilrol tower, altimeter, f oiitoiir fiv ing. and w ind snr k. W oids are encountered 
that are peculiar to the indijstiv or lopir being studierl. geographical names 
ami terms inu**t be learned, and worrU with whiili i hildreii are familiar taki* 
on new or multiph* meanings, sijrh as sink, elevator, wing, flaps, and pihrt. 
Vbilitv to soiiml out words or to pronounce lh«*m does not ensure that mean- 
ing is present, (.'orrec t use of words and i om epts in firamatit* phiv. in speak- 
ing. and in writing, and seeing the thing for whi*h the worri stands assure 
me.inii^g as well as familiaritv. 

The teacher needs to help children us4* lorrec t wonU and terms as the unit 
devt*lops. Hr neeris |o be ( ertaiii. first, that chihlren have rich ex|ieriences in 
which the words are needed, that the new words are prorioiineed corredlv, 
that corrof't words are siibstituteil ff»r "this thing and "that*' as chihlren 
refer to parts of tibjeds i»eing made and iiM-d. New words slumid be pro- 
nuunced and should Ik* carefullv explained, demonstrated, or illustrated: new 
and difTirult words that rnav be encountered in reading slmuld be introdured 
in a meaningful way previous to a res4>arch lessiiri. This usuallv hetfis chil- 
dren to real more fliientlx and with greater comprehension. Storvtelling or 
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firnl rrafling b> thr tt*:irhrr i*t oftt*n um-iI tn inlrofluct* or riarify the meaning 
of new i%or(l«i. 

Chiliirrn ^hotilil l>e etii on raged to attark new word*^ indefieiidently wlien 
the wordn are within their reading aliilit). The iini* of glo*isarie?i and die- 
tii»narie!4 iihoidd l»e enrourageil and the |>ii|iiiH as^inted in making their own. 
Thin ran he done hv iiidividiiaU or groiipM rec firding new words on rharts. 
picture ilif tinriarie'^. or large piiiiireH, or h\ making word files. The tc*a<‘htT 
needn to he e\er alert to see when he needs to help children clarif\ meaning, 
correct proniiiiciation. select the right worth anti develop a sense for words. 
Extensile anti continuous reading that is |M*rtinent tt» a unit usiialK gtiarantt*es 
niasterv ami iinderstanding of the vot*ahular> encountered, if the chihlren 
have hatl a rich hackgroiiml of e!i|N*rienee to give mt*aning to tin* ciincc*pts. 

W hen thev are interesteil in what thev are doing ami set* a rea-oii for 
knowing these terms, the extent id the viH-ahtalarv that t hihlreii acipiirt* in a 
unit tif wtirk and the relative ea*>e with whh h thev master new wttrds and 
iintlerstaiitl new conct*pts are reallv ama/ing. In a unit 'Tiarrving the Mail.** 
for example, thirtl graiie chihlren heitmie familiar with the following wortU 
anti i‘t»m*epts anti learn tti use them ctirrectly in their plav : 


s|M*cial deliverv 
registered mail 
meteretl mail 
Ponv Kxpress 
canceling mat'hine 
/tmes 

rural free tieliverv 
tleatl letlt*r ollice 
helicopter 
''catcher” 


mail chutes 
convevt»r hell 
parct*l post 
siihstatioiis 
ptniches 
sorting tables 
first-class 
transcontinental 
face 
I unices 


Other units are just ns rich in \o<*al»ularv possihilitic*s. The tent'her will ht*lp 
chihlmi hiiihl not onlv an extensive vocahularv hut also an iimlerMantling 
of the wortls thev use st» that the ctuicepls are meaningful lt» them and not 
s(»on forgotten. 

WRITING 

In anv unit of work, chihlren have numerous opportunities for developing 
skill in v%ritiiig or for using in a ^^•nct^onal wav skills thev have alreadv at'- 
ipiired. The writing of summaries and generali/ations. outlining, writing in- 
vitations, friendlv letters, thank-vou not»*s. and business letters, making chart 
stories, writing radio plavs and skits for class presentation, writing short f*s- 
savs or themt*s, stories or p«tems all call for the utilization of language arts 
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skills in presenting and sharing information, ideas, opinions, and roiu'lusi«tns. 
S|H'lling, capitalization, punctuation, sentence structure, and even paragraph 



C.'olirh'ty «if Santa Mtinica, C!aliforriio, Cnifiril S«'liool DiKirirl 


srntrnres arc nvrrusary in nrusfwprr iiritinfi. 


forniatifiii nn* imt flifin iilt tt» Irani nlirn < hiliirrn hnvr Hottiriliin^ Id nay ami 
tlir flr«>irr to |Mit it in i^rilin;:. 

\< rliiMrrri urilr. thr irarKrr i%ill o|i>M*r\r llir lark** ami itiailr<|ijaf*ir« in 
skilU ami \%ill plan -iliiatiMn*^ in \%hif h fiirllirr pradiM* ma\ l»r ^i\rn. Mr will 
alsti fiml IracU fr<im ihr unit ^•^prri«•llrr for “killH that nri*il In Im* taught iliir* 
in;; thr ^kill |H'rio(l wlirn inorr limr ran Ih* ^Mvrn to |NT(rrtin^ llirin. Man> of 
thrM* !*kilU (ir\rlop ^'railiially ami it i^ fuiU through inanv opporlunitirH to 
usr ihrm in a fiimiional %\ay that rhihlmi anpiirr thr ahilil\ to rxprr«««i ihrrn- 
f44*l\rj* rlrarU and intrrrj*tinj!l\ . 

If nlitif: a fnemlly Ivltrr: Thrrr arr many opportunitirH for Irttrr writing 
in a unit of work, whirh rrfpiirr gmnl |N*ninan<*hip. rorrrrt Irttrr form, ami 
skill in f'ommtinh ation. I.i'ltrr** mpir^tin^ niatrrial or information. Irttrrs 
a«kin^ IHTini-^ion. thank-\otj Irtlrrs. imitations Irltrr** from “rolfinial” or 
**pionrrr*' rhihlrrn trlliiifc ahotit thr life of that timr or plarr. frirmIK Irllrr*^ 
tn rhihlrrn in thrir i»wn or othrr rommunitirH and to |M*n paU in forrign 
rountrirs arr ncr€^%ar\ or natural artivitir* in man\ units of work. 
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Thf < hililrrri hail \i*»ilfi! a nllire. They de- 

l iilrd to Hrilf a rihiii^ the to a meiiiUT of ihr class nho 

vvas ill and had hern uiiahh* to tfo on the cxrurHion. Thi*\ looked up the 
form of a frietidU l«-tler in the lativ'tia^o* text. The\ recalled standards 
for inar^'iiiH, indenting, neatiie^n; the> chei Led the ftiriiH for heading, 
^leetinv'* hod>, r|ti«iin^, and •«i;2natiire. 

In dis« ij.Htiri^' the content for the letter, the children decided it should 
iii< hide* 

What we saw on our lisit 

I low the excursion hel|H*d ii** in our stud\ of tlie newspaper 

What we especialK enjoxed seeing 

As the children wrote, the teacher hel|NMl indixiduals when neces»»ary. 
Idle children wished to use words that thev did not kni»w how to s|n'II. 
Since the teachei cniilil not take cate of ever\one at the same time, he 
siig^rvsted \ virions W 4 i\s in which thex mi^ht proceed: li*a\e a blank 
riitlier than mis«ipe|| a woid. use dicti«»narii‘s. refer to word on \ocahu- 
larv list tliiit had |ire\ious|\ heeii put on a chart, lind the word in a hook 
with which tliex were familiar. 

^.ach t hild lead his nwn letter and proofread it as far as he was able 
for capitals, punctuation, margins, neatness, spacing, form id letters, 
sentence structure, standards fm para;:raphs. s|»idlin^, liandwritin^. ami 
suitable c|osin>;s. riieii tlie children exchan^iMl papers and proofri*ad 
each other's letteis. 

Later the letters weie shaie<| oralU and sent to the sick classmate. 
In e\ ablating the letters such ipiestioiis as the following were asked: 

Would the |M‘isoii who recei\i‘s the lettiT be able to reail it? 

|)id we show b\ out letter** that wi* h.id gaim‘d nt*w inform.ition 
about the newspapei? 

What new woids did xoti use tod.n 

Which of \oiii sentem es did XfUi liki* bi*-t? 

Making rf t luirt i/om ; ' Ni'cd for a chart sti»r\ could arise from aii\ com- 
mon expel ience of a group in the priiiiarx grades, sin h as an excursion, ex- 
perimi'iit, construction acti\it\. diamalii pl,i\, a discussion, calcimine paint- 
ing. use of aiidio-xisiial aids, or a storx or poem re«id b\ the teacher. 

1'he second-grade chililren hail hail a dramatii* pla\ experiem e abmit 
harbor actixilies as a result of a rtM'ent excursion to the harbor. During 
ex, dilation at the «*iid of tin* plax it xx,is mentioned that the plax could 
i»e imptoxi*d if the children xxoiild plax x\hat realix hap|H*ned at the 
harbor. It xxas di*cided that it x%i»iiltl help to lecoid in storx form suine 
«d the actixities thex had seen there, i'he ehildrt*n di*( ided to write a 
storx about imloadim: the cargo. Thex rn alleil the general experienre 
and dis«*ussefl it. As idea.s xxere e\press«*d. the teai her recorded them 
on the chalkboard. 

t'laiig! (dang! Clang! 

The XX inch is loatling cargo. 

It picks up the luinlH*r. 

•This mrlhiNl coiihi a \*** Ih* u-ciI for wrihng 
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I p. I p. I p tlir IiiiiiIkt 
I nto tilt* air. 

l)(»un. Dduii. Douii gt»t*> till* liitniM*r 
Into tht* hatrh. 

(iarrfiil. rarrfiil. tlii\t*r. 

The nrecl for atltlitioiuil uork oti *»iii h tiling*** as rrrorclin^ i*\pc*i in 
-c*i|iit*iiri*. inf‘ii*asinp and -tiiiiiilatin^ \oraliidar\. enroiiragin^ paitiripalioii 
h\ mail) rhildren \%ill Im* ol»M*r\rd l»\ tin* lra« liri diiiin;: aii\ laii^iia^i* ail«i 
r\pi*iit*nrr and lit* will |»laii situation** in wliii li fiiithi‘i pratiin* iiia\ l»t* pi\t*ii. 

USING AAAPS FOR PRESENTING DATA 

riiildrt'n iit*i*d inaii\ opp<irliiiiilic*s to tiiakt* maps if ||if\ jk* Ut iiiitlrisland 
tlifir phxsical t*n\ iioiimi*nl ami di*\c*lop in**i^dil into spatial it*lationsliips. In 
almost f\fr\ unit of work tlif‘ir will ht* nrrtl of map making* in oidn that llif 
( liildrt'ii f!t*t an a«*<‘Uiatr and tiui* pithirt* of tlir ^<*o^*iap|i\ of tin* plati's tliox 
«tud\ ami ihf t*l1t*rt of plixsiral c*ii\ iiotimf*n| upon tlir li\rs td |N*op|f*. 

IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 

In tlir primarx f!rad<*s. rliiltlirii tlrxrlop a frrlln^* of spatial arranprmriil 
a** tlit*x drax« tlir s|rtM*ts of tlir rommuiiitx oti tlir rlassfooin flooi and arratif^r 
tlirir stoirs, tlir fillin;! station, tlir liir drparinirnt. and tlir Inujsrs aloiif; tlir 
stif*rt. arrati^'r tlir liiiildimrs on llirir faini. ronstrmt tlirii liarhoi with its 
dorks and lurakwatrr. or lax out tin* iiinwax'* o| thrii aiipoit and plat r tin* 
trrminal. han^rars. and fontii»l tio%rr in tlirii pioprr plai rs, \ iiip intu thr 
roinmtinitx. to thr haihot. t** thr airpoit. oi |f» tlir faun xxill hrip f liildtm 
(oirtMt rrrom'oiis itiras ami *-rr if*latioii'-liip*- a** thrx aitiiiillx f*\ist. Mon* 
than onr trip will oftrn hr nrir'.**arx if thrrr arr manx things tn hr nmi and 
irmrmhrrril. 

(iliildrrn ofti*n rxprrs*. in pirlurr form with a paint hiiisli thrir iiira ahoiil 
lilt* ni*i^lihi»rhood. thr piax ground, thr park, m whati'xrr tlif*x arr stiidxinp. 
T hrsr rrudr maps hf*lp thr IrarhiT rrali/r thr rrror oi a( < iirai x of thr rhild s 
ohsfTX ation%. IVimarx -^^raflr rhildrrii ran aUo makr pif torial wall maps of 
<*implr fli*si;>n. Soinrtiiiirs thrsi* air ijsrd as a hai kdrop for thrir dramatir plax 
if thr fiiHir arra is too rrowdrd for as manx huildiii^s or as murli spax* as 
thrx nri'd. 

IN THE INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES 

Thr making of ma|rs hx intrrmrdialr-grodr and rddrr rliildrrri will furnish 
manx understandings that' will enlarge the knowledge c hildren arr|ijire in 
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rHation lu niii|H arifi of our «-oijiitr\ Mirh a.n tlir thirti*en 

rdloiiirti, thf •toiiihmi hintoriral plaivH .hucIi uh IM>inoutli, tiu* Santa 

FV arifl Ort'^ori traiU, or tht* l)iMrif't of (loliiinliia: thr iiiiportant a/irii ultural 
and iiidii<«trial arran of t)i<- I tiilrd Stalr««: plac-rfi iniportant in the nr^ji: 
|ili\<tiral fralurfH ^iirh a*» fontiiiniN, rivern, m-uh, orraiiH, lirniinpliiTt^, S4*a. 
pofl<4; ainl roiiiitrii*^ of thr i%orid art* all i*\arn|)li**« lif tlir plari* ^o*ii^ra|ih\ 
that will hr lrarn«*<l lliroii^di making man\ mapn that rt*latt* tht*mM*l\i*s to 
iiiiili of work. 

I’riiili'd otitliiif maps can ht* ptirchaHiMl from man\ map piihli<^lic*r'« and 
«u honl niippK htiiiHCH.* If fuml;* arc imt axailahic fur purchasing oiitlim* maps, 
iiiimcogiaphcd or diipli(att*d maps ran he madi*. It is csH«*ii(ial that a good 
siippU of outline maps «d dillereiit sizes, kinds, and pro)t*ctinns he a\ailahli* 
anil that ihesr he clear and iincliitletetl with dt*tail. The eiliicational \ahie of 
drawing maps freehand ot of tracing maps is di»uhtfnl. 'Hit* fir'*! are usiiallx 
loo inacciiiate to he xaluahle; the latter hecoiiit* hi|s\woik. Draining maps to 
scalt* is so lime-consiiiiiiiig that it should he done i»nl\ for a sprrilic purposr 
anti h\ oldtT childien. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF MAPS 

Mhhat'lis lisiH sixteen dilTeieiil tX|H*s ami forms of maps that childri‘n 
f an make.' In aihlition t<i plixsical, political, and historical maps using color 
foi xariotis fe.iliii(*s. politii al data, oi historii al dexelopments. the folloxxing 
seem paiticulailx xaliiahle for intermt*diatt*- and upper-grade children: 

1. Pictorial maps of a ('ommiinitx. state, or nation shoxxing the lift* 
of the peopit*: rtM ieatitm. imliistries. customs, tiress. emps. animals, ami 
the like. Pictorial maps can he maile t<» show onix om* featuit*; foi ex- 
ample. lecrealiitii or protliicls. Pitlttrial maps are math* hx tliaxxing 
idtjects on the map in theii pro|N*r htcation or hx pasting pi(luit*s of 
t»hjt*i*ts till the map. 

2. Sampit* maiKs using real samples of I'oal. wheat, silk, cotton, ami 
sti on. .'Samples are stimetimes pasted t>n tin* map in the placi*s when* 
thex are piodiiced tir thex are exhihitetl on a table in front tif a large 
wall map. string.s being run from the objects tti the places td their prti- 
diiiiitm. 

.‘k Large xxall maps. ’Fhesi* can he matie hx placing a small outline 
map in an tipaipie proji*i*ttir and pnijt*cting it at the tii*siretl si/e unto 
large sheets of pa|H*r. linoleum, tir tdli loth. The outline can tht*n he 
traci*tl ami coloreti later to show phxsical. hislorit'al. tir political featun*s. 
tir list'd for pit'tt trial or sample maps. 

i. Kelief mails matie of papier-mache, saw dust -nuichtk salt and flour. 

*Ser Apiientlix II for « lisi of iIicm*. 

hr ( htitiren in a /Viwim tih i ( KnglrwiHHf ('lit!#. Preniicr-lljll. 

|iH. hi: JxiH. 
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or asiu\Ht(ts. Pla>ti*r of Pnii^. rLi\. ami PlaMirinr air nol 

rrroiiiinniciril for map making. 

Pu\tier-mtivhe 

1. Trar idoirti utt iiri\ •»papc‘f> iiitu plri«*«: atkl ualri lo damprii. 

2. Iloil to a pulp. 

d. (. 01 ) 1 . thru '•ipirr/r out \%ati‘i. 

I. Add riiou^li uallptipri* pad'll* to hind miMiiir |4f;.*r||)i'i . 

.*). \dd I tl»H -odium l»rii/oalr to pir\riit -ouiiii;:. 

ModrI a- uilh «‘la\. 

Suu tiust-nuh'hr 

1. Makr pa-lr of: • ^ pt. flour 

I Np aliiiii 

1 t-p oil of I |o\ 

I i|t. w.ilri 

(look flour tifid ualri to 1 -l.i*;r .idd alum |U-l lirloir 

iriiitoiii^ from fill* ami oil of < lo\t - immi di.itrU .ifit i w.iid. 

2. ^lii ill -.i\\du-( to a iiiodrliii^ i oii-ivlrm \ . .iddin:* di\ n.iiid. if 
iirrdrd. Paiiil uitli i\«itri paint .ind -lir||a« . 

Salt and finttr i In Itl tnth niafn 

( W pi«*fri -audti-t. (Jiildirii ofti'ii liaM* lin\ mt- and 
••I ralrlir-, and llir -.ill -tin;*-.* 

1. Mix 2 ( up- of «>alt amt flout < .i -li;.'lill\ ;'M'alri .lm••ulll of -.iltl. 

2. Pour in \%.ilrr ;:faduall\ until dom/li i- fotmt'd that will diop 
from -p«ioii hut will not -pH-ail. 

.). (fiitlim' a ma)) on f .iidho.ud. .ind t.n k to -olid -uif.iir, 

l. Mold drtail mi tli«* oiitlinr ami «illow at Ira-t I il.i\- foi di\- 
in;:: paint with tfuiipna. 

Pondrtvd ashfst i.s 

powdrrrd a-hr-lo- i- tlir «'.i-i«’-| and hr-l niatrti.il to ii-r Im* 
ftiu-r it i- mi\t*d ra-ih and (p}i*kl\. i- inr\prn-i\r. and i .in hr 
it-rd in -tn.dl (ptatililii*- ami .nhlrd to with tin dilliMiltx. l»olh 
Wiitrr rolor or trmprra f .in hr ii-rd on it. Aliowamr mii-t hr niadr 
for -hriiika;!r. 

A pii-rr of pixwood till* -i/r Iiri'drd for tin* m.'lp -hollld hr Ii-rd 
for thr ha-r. I lir oiilliiir of tin* m.ip f .in hr dt.iwti on llir hoard 
h\ -landing; it in thr i li.ilk r.iil .ind projrfliirj thr map mi it with 
an optiqiir projrrtfir. or it 'an hr tra«rd on from a lat;o* wall 

m. ip. To rrfrr to a*> thr\ work, thr fhiidtrn will piohahiv tirrd «’i 
l.iru’f* pa|M‘r map of thr -amr -i/r a- thr rrlirf map on wlii'li thr 
ph\-iral fr.iturr- arr inarkrd. Pi'turr- will lirlp ilirni \i-iiali/r 
thr topo;!raph\ rif thr fountrx a- tlirx -tart molding' thr moitn- 
tain« and \allr\-.** 

* A riplion (A how i*i m.ikr r»'Ii**f inap- i- in lt:ii|ili Pn <i ton. 7ra*fiitiu 

So^-niJ in thr hJrmrniaty School « \rw ^ork' Holt. Itin«‘lfari .inri W ifi''nin. 

pp. w in:. 
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.■>. urifi map!* of rounlrirs, arras, states, and re^'ions 

studied. 

(». Ili^torii al map** tlir dr\rlopniriit of the rouritr\. IhrM* 

ran «*hoH ronditioii** at a partii iilai time in our histor\ or tlir\ ran lie 
de\elopmrntal map** lluit aie added to the unit pro^re**^*^. 

7. .^|l•*Mal fe.itiire map**, HhoHiri^ air routes, water route**, industrial 
renters, seaports, wheat lirlts. oil deposit**, and so «in. 

it. rommiinitv iiiiips for loratinv* n**t onl\ plart's of interest in the 
rommunit\ liiit farilitit*s and ronditioiis in the rommuiiit\. Spot maps, 
railoon maps, pirtuie m.ips, and rtdit*f maps ran also he made. 

PRESENTING IDEAS THROUGH ART 

fihildreti erijo\ pr<*srntin^ their inffirniatiori. ideas, and altitudes through 
the medium of art. Vlan\ te.uheis h<*|it*\r that tlir use of art media is too timt* 
roiisiimin^ to he \ahiahle, hut the lesearrh iiert*s*«ai\ to present a rultiire nr 
an histnrir i*\ent in pirtmiid form often i*. mnie e\tiMisivi* tluin that iu*eiled 
foi oral oi written lepoits and ni.ikes a iiioie la**tin^ impr(*s«.ion on the \iewei 
than \eihal lepoits do. I he lelatioiiships shown thiou;:li siirh ;:raphir media 
as •;i,iphs. rhaits, tables, time liiif*s, and maps of vati«ius kinds air made rlear 
and pit'iise espei iall\ to the **iHin\f*i hal rhild.** who linils it difluult to listen 
attenti\rl\. Ihe leainin;is it*ipiited to make ^r«iphir presentations are t*<-pt*- 
rialK meaningful to tin* tion\i*ihal * hild, who ierei\es satisfartion from this 
kiinl of a«ti\itv oft«*ii dt*nied hiiti fioin \eilial lepotts. 

In adilitioii to ^M.iphir piesentatioiis. whirli ha\e alrt*ad\ het'ii disriissed, 
rhihlien like to use miiials, raitotiiis, diaiamas, models. **lide^. ami films to 
sliaie thi*ii ideas ami infoimation with othf*is. Soiiit* of these* the\ ran do 
alom*: othi*is letpiiie the roopeialive ellort «»f a ^miip. 

MURALS 

Murals are larp* wall pirtiiies that tt*ll a stor\, prev'iit an idea, or il- 
iiiminatt* a piiddem. The\ ma\ tell a sin«di* inrideiit or depjrt a M‘f*ne or 
the\ ma\ tell a seipu'm e «*f e\ents or im»\einent of a pi*«»pli*. 1 he resear< h 
ni*ees.sai\ to make tin* pieture areiirate reipiiit*s not oid\ knowlt*di:i* of what 
happ«*m*d hut also kmiwli*d^e tif ln»w people* ilre*sM*el. st\le of arehite*e tiire. 
artifaets used at the time, ami numerous 4 lt*tails ofte'ii umn*ressar\ in rep<»rling 
the e\ettt «*rail\ ov in written form. 

In making a mural, the e hihlren netnl t<* dee ieie the size, the ineelium t(» 
use. and the e*t*nteiit, and the\ need U* familiar with eertain art princ iples 
and skills. The si/e is often determined h\ wall spare and how mtirh of the 
a\ailahle wall ran he gi\en o\er to the mural. Ihitrher or craft pap^r can he 
cut to si/e, and the\ h«*th take paint and chalk efl:cs'ti\el\. W indow shades are 
tcuigher. easier to handle, hut tnore e\|H*nsi\e. I.arge colored chalk, tempera 
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paint, ami rra\on are »iiital»le mecliuim f«)r 4‘hililreii t«i use. Pastel ehalk isi 
ea-'ier to iisi* if the pa|HT has fii*t Invn net. 

When ehiltlren ha\e tliMeriniiteil what thi*\ want to pieM*nt in the intiraL 
reM*areh is ne4e»‘Sar\ hir iiatherini: the information aiul n(»tin}2 tletails. Often 
the i hihireii (ii\iiie the rc*M‘ait'h. assij:nin^ special topir*« to inili\ iilnals. ('iiih 
then making a mural of the earl\ histor\ tif ( alifoiiii.i mvcietl to know how 
the Imlians tiress4‘ii ami luiilt their ImmeH: the roUii and M\le of the momistie 
ro|>e«. Worn l>\ the monks: iht* diii^ titui the heai fa< t*- mi the tlalihirnia fla^ 
a*> well as thi* color** of the lia^: the iiteiisiU ami impl<*mi‘nt«k iimmI |i\ the f*old 
miiKTs: the tlri*ss of tin* eom|iji«*tatlors ami tin* aMliiteetiire of tin* haeit*inlas. 

Almost e\er> unit su|:“t*'*tH topics f<ir imiiaU. riie childii*ii ma\ want a 
muial as hack'zrmimi for their dramatic pla\ : tin* piaiiie fm their i‘o\ered 
wa;!on: tin* harhor hir tln*ir d«M k«> ami **hip«i: the main stieet id the com* 
munit\ for tln*ir stoi(*«*. Soiin*time** the miiial is imnlt* iieai the emi td tln*ir 
unit ami r(*\t*aU what tln*\ ha\<* learneti: colmiial lift*: the wetiuaitl iiiuk** 
nn*nt : tin* cultun* of Mt*\icn. Japan, or an\ «>thei natmn Htiidii*ii: tin* stoi\ nf 
tianspmtation. \t otht*r tinn*s roiiimittee'* tiei idt* to inakt* their lepmls in 
tin* form of murals. 

Iia>in|! dt*terminetl the i'ontt*nt of tin* miiial. tin* chihhen must ileciili* on 
the ( oinposition. how the iilt*as an* to ht* arraii;!ed sm that the wholi* picliiie has 
iinit\. halance, anti pt*tspe<'ti\e. (!o|ors must hi* t'lne*en that an* harmonious, 
plea-in^', autln*nlic. if ((*it.iin nilnts an* m*etlt*d lot histmiral aeciirac\. ami 
that rt*llt*ct tin* tuoml ami itleas to he pif*senli*ti. (Mli*n tin* ait teaclit*r can he 
callf*d on for s|jf»|»estimi*. rcffarding cmiipoHiiion ;infi color. 

(.hiltlrt*!! often like to woik on the llom when llte> an* actualK n*iidv to 
sketi h ami color the mural. Often sniall sketehen aie made fiiM ho that ideas 
of placenn*nt. arran;:f*nient. and « olor can he tried out h<*fon* the hit: mural 
is ski*tcheti in. loo main childn ii should not work on the mural at one time 
as thi‘\ t!et in each otln*i's w.n. jobs < an he afrreetl upon and turns taken in 
workine at the tasks assipnetl. 'I'lie whole t-'toiip t an e\aliiate eat h day the 
pro*:rt**'S matlt*. so that no chihl tak»*s o\er or changes what the proiip has 
decitit*d. 

CARTOONS 

Older children parthularlv enjo\ makitit: cartoons in ortler tti |jresent 
their irnpressicn.s of historii al |»ersotis and ini iiients and their interprelatioim 
of histor\ and ctintemporar\ hapiwninps. .'some t hiliiren have talent in i re- 
atin;: ori<!inal cartoons and show uiiiisual insitflit into the issues involved. Hut 
almost all chihlren enjo> tr>ifie their skill in making? an tiritfinal cartoon, 
('.artoons rc\eal not onl> the pupil's understanding nf the issues invtilved hut 
alst) his attitude ah«>ut them, K\altiation of ami disc ussion ahout the cartoons 
should focus u|Kin the id^as presented, the purpoM* of the cartocmisf, and the 
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ciil.linriM or HorJn in tin* t arhM.n lathiT than iipnn the artiMic merit of 

till* ill .lu 

DIARAAAAS AND MODELS 

I l.lifi ^'lailr iliililft fi iiliirlv likt* to inakt* diaraiiias aiui models. 

I «»'r llir«‘r ilitnrii*«iorial jiirtiiieH and ran he made ipiite «*iiii|dy Hith 
laiilho.ifil Of MiiMi^Mtrd hoxe^H. I'lie laiifUrape in painted on rarilhoard iitteil 
into till* ho\ and i-> ofli n riii\rd ii** tlie rM*|oraina on a Map*. The li;!tire>. 
hiiildiMi.'-*. and .iililait* .lie '•houn h\ nii.iintiiiu ciiloiitH and h\ plai'in^' model> 
in the foifMiniiiid. lilt- nitoiit'^ and niodf*U i an hi* madi* of mounted eolored 
|i.i|»i*i of wood: Hpoii^TH Of riinkled papet *»n •'liiks for ireen; rlothe>«pins atid 
|iipi* I le.itieiH foi li:‘iiii‘'<. die^M‘d ill p.ipt*!* of i loth e|otlit**«. and elax or papiiT* 
III. II I I* aiiiiii.iU p.iiiitnl uitli po<«tei p.iint. 

Vh'ih'U of hiiildiiif'*. nliip'^. ue.ipon«.« iileii'^iU. .ind othet ai'tifart'^ ran he 
m.ide id I l.i\. pl.i'^tn . HO, Ip. oi wiiod. l o make inoileU leipiire** rateful re-earrh 
and .iMiii.nv in drl.iiU. The\ often teipiiie moit* lime than tin* eduratioiial 
heiielit^ iririM'd h\ the rliihlirii, hill lhe\ hiin^ ^real pride anti ^atisfarlioii 

to the HI idptoi 

SoiiirtiiMi’H when I liildirn h.i\e Htudit*il nexer.il riiltiireH during the roursi* 
of the MMi. thr\ en|o\ i le.iting modt*l romniimitieH to pieHeiit attd roinpare 
the iiiltiiirs id the \aiionH loiintiieH HtiidiiMl, 1 he niiinhei of modi*l rom> 
miiiiilii'H made would depend upon the nuiiiher of roimtrieH Htiidii‘il during 
the \e.ii. ( ’iiiiimitteeH i oiild hi* nelei teil atiil i*arh i oinmitlet* roiilil he made 
ii'Hpoii^ilde |oi lepoiting on one roiinlr\ ami making the model |o illii>liate 
the lepoit. l>o|U dieHM*d in nati\e rontume** atId itileri*^t to the reporN. 


SLIDES 

t'hildieii iiNo enjo\ making slitlen |o illtiHirate their reports anil present 
in.ili'iial in an inlf*ii*H|mu and graphii' wa\. Ida*'**, photogiaphir. and rello- 
phalli* nlidi'H I an he all matle. ( '.omtneirial kitn for making nlidi'n art* id.tain* 
able. I ontainim*. izLihh < iit for ' j h\ I itn h nlidt**. anti with all the neressary 
I'.piipini'iit foi makini: tin* H|idt*<. 

Slidi'H ait* iiHuallx inatle h\ di awing with |H'nril or t'ra\ »n on etrhed glass. 
\ rlrai gl.iHs loxiuini.’. tan he plat'ed oxer the slitle to protett the drawing 
fiom Himidging. ami the etlgen fasienetl togi*ther with himling ta|H*. (traphs. 
tahl(*s. outlines foi leports, and other illiistratixe material ran he t\|H*d or 
tirawn on rellophane ami inseiled hetxxivn glass houmi together ah»ng the etige 
with tape. 

When ehiltiren are stmlx ing the t*onimiinit\. phott.graphs ran t.ften 1 m* 
taken ami matle intt. either eoloretl or hlaek and white slitles to sht»w as|MTts 
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of ihf ('(inmniilit) tlir\ lia\i* >tuilir<l. (lliiMirii niaki* iiion* 

ri*|inrt!t if the\ ha\t* illuMratixi* iiuitoiial> to i\>i\ 

PUPIL-AfUDE MOVIES 

Sninc'tiiiirs (*liil(irtMi likt* to inakr a nf mi of 

pafxT* uiiich an* tii(*n iihoinlrd on rolln** anil littnl iiil«» a iiio\ ir l>o\ 
tilt* rolirr?* an* turned tin* |ii(‘tuti> air **houn in **iii < r*>*'imi a« in a inolinii 
pit tun*. I is partinilarU UM*ful in *»ln»uin^ tlir ilrxrlopnifnl of ii.ni'*poi 
latiofi or I'ofUiminiration. tlir \%r*>tu.iid ino\t‘ini*nt. tin* t li.ou'i* in fa*«liii>n**. 
till* pro^n*’*'* of a lull through i!on;.'i !*«>•». Iiou wv mii milk, tin* Miu\ <»f 
ulirat. or tlir st'ipjrnlial ili*\rlopint‘nt «»( an idi.i. in'^liliitiMn. (miiitn. m 
I oniinoilit). 

If till* iliMrirt lia*« tin* ri|nipnirnt. upp«*i viadt* (liildn ii can ofim pl.in tin* 
M*i|iit*ncr for a motion pit tun* oi film **tiip ami aiiam'c with tin* .iiniio \i**mil 
ili'parlmrnl to take pictuir*' «*liouin;j tin* pint.*ii‘-** n( tlirii unit: lion tlir\ do 
thrir rr'^rarrli. tin* tiling!** tln‘\ inaki*. tlicii at li\ ilii "*. .iml tin* i iilminaliitii ol 
tin* unit. Hrfon* tin* pictnn**> an* t.ikrn. tin* m lipt mint he uiillcti. tin* nccdi d 
phttfoL'iapIn drtrrmificil. and tin* '•fipicni «* dr\r|i»pcd. I In* film will ni*«*il l«i 
In* rditril and lut: tin* **riipt icttudnl. pl.ivnl ha* k. edited, .iml till Iteltue it 
i** put on magnetic tape tti |»e H\ncliioiii/ed with tin* pit line** II tin* film i** 
*>ili‘nt. caption** to tell tin* **|tii\ wilt in*t*d tti Im* wiitlen and edil< d Makim* a 
lilin leipiiirs jiHl;riin*fit in uhat make** pntiin*. t oopii .ili ui. kmosledpe 

ttf the siil»ji*cl, liani wttik. and ie'*ptin'*il»ilil\ ii** well a** •'kill** in wiiliii;'. 
•*prakiii;:. and at tin;t. 


SUMMARY 

Tin* unit ofTi*r** inaiiN ojipta lunilie- ft»i tin* fiiin tittiial ii**!* id ha-it “kill** in 
reporting and ^liarinjr infm malioii. Nmie nf lln***!* an* de\el«ipf*d during' tin* 
unit at till* time tin* iliild need** lliein: olliei**. wlliili liiixe l»een le.iineil .it 
**omi* other time, an* ii*“ed **0 inn**lanlK and in ‘»in li a me<inini.’tul *>itUiilioii 
during* tin* dr\rlopmenl of tin* unit that the leainin^' i** leinfmietl and imnle 
nntn* prrmaiient. In ari\ unit of xxork iheie an* m.iiiv .ntixitie*- t.illin;* fm 
aritiinn*tie •*kiIU ( tunpulalion. inea**iireiiieiil. ntlimatimi. ii-e of liailimi- ami 
dn imaU. and preM*ritalioii of fpianlitatixe data in "rapli** iliarl-. <iml tahle**; 
for ian;.Mia;;r arts skill** liMeiiinp. leailin^. xMilini.'. ami **peakiii^': and fm 
the iiH* of art prim iple« and ••kilU p,iintiii;r. clraxxin;?. niodelin^t. and mak- 
iiif! ^'raphic prrs«*nlatimi**. In adilitimi to reM*art li ••kill**, pndilem ‘•tdxiiie. tin* 
dr\rlopmrnt of ronfepln and j'enerali/iilioii'.. imiu**tiiai art** '•kill**, and '•m iai 
skills, wliif'h arr di<*rus'^*fl in srparair < Impter**. it i** duriiiff tin* unit <d xxmk 
that rhildrrn Irani to make maps. Im-alr. priunpal ^en^'raphii al fe.j|ijre«.. ami 
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liiNtori<‘al, politiral, rroiifunir, uiul ^rii{;ra|ihiral data in a variety of 

Hiiyn. 
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DRAMATIC PLAY A\D 
DRAMATIZATIOXS 


l*Li\ U a ti.iliiral r\prr'isi(»n of chililiTn. Thron»:li it a wraith of Irarniii^ is 
an|iiir(*tl. Ninoni' uho has watrhnl Noun;: chihlrrn who arr roinplrtrly 
ahsoilird ill |ila\ rrali/i's that thr\ iinitatr adult arti\itirs. Tht* tralVir rop, thr 
airplaiK* pil»»l, ihr '•loirkirprr. thr mothrr, thr trarhrr all appear in the 
natural fin* pla\ of childirn. 

It is throimh ihrsr rxpriirnrrs that rhihlrrn nnnr to unilerstand the adult 
woihl and identif\ thein-el\e'» with it. Thi- t\pe of pla\ artivity is ereativc 
without a Hct pattern and i< I'alled tlramatir /dm. As children mature they 
teiul ti» de^'iie a more structured pla\. They prefer to reenaet a storv or an 
epis4»de, piepare a script to follow, or meini»ri/e lines, ('.hildren ina> identify 
theniseUes with per^uis in prohlem situations and art out solutions to the 
prohleins, 1»\ role pla\inp. or sorhulnwias, .Ml of these l>|>es of play have a 
vital eontrihution to make to the learnings that children may achieve as they 
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rifiiait situations in various wa>s cliiiina tlu* ilr\rlo|iini*iit of a unit of uork. 

I liis natural iU*>irc* to pla\ at ailiilt at'ti\itir«« lia** (Mliiratixi* \aliir if it i** 
i-arrifcl on under the ^uidanee of a watt liful and di^ i iminatin^ leat her. The 
iiM* of the wtird **pla\ is often inisleatlin;! hi'ratiM* atliill^ dti imt leali/e tliat 
f«»r the rhiltiren this expies^iitin in pla\ is a M‘rious hii*»ini*'«H anti that intti it ^ti 
the understanding and kiniwletip* the\ ha\e attpiiieil thii«« far in tlieii e\- 
|>erientes. 

DRAMATIC PLAY 

Drainatie pla\ i- tlie t\pe tif |ila\ e\pri**««*ion nscti nne^t eoininonK in the 
t Le^'^rotiin^. ;:ra<les tmi* to *»i\. of idt*ineiiiai \ m ImnU. It i- the kinti of pla\ in 
which nt» title telU t hiltlit'ii what to h.i\ m \%ht*n tn «>a\ it. Tlieie is nti mein- 
tiri/ation. It is natiiial. s|HintantMin*> pla\ th.it h-mmIs i liililii*ii\ iilras of atliill 
at'ti\iti(*s ill tin* woiltl ahoiit tlieiii. Ittaiiiati« pi.i\ is tlniir h\ the pioii|i ftn 
it** own t‘\pii‘s*.ioii of what \\n^ lifM'ii leatiieil: tlieie i^ no tii .iinati/ation ftit an 
aiidiiMit'f*. Diain.itic pla> le.itU on and pio\ii|ts a motixatin^ facttn foi it*' 
sean h. t oiistrtn tioii. anti titlier e\|M*i irm es. 

Draniatif pla\ \aiies ;ii tliflerent ^i.nle le\r|s. \ tliihl of four tu fi\e fren- 
er.ilU prefers to pla\ alone. \ t liilil t»f li\i* tu si\ mmi*. fieipit*ntl\ plaxs what 
is t .illetl "parallel pl.ix." I’t*rliaps a ft*w thililieii aie ii«-in*' a laitK*** hox and 
hititks. \t tine eiitl of tlie hox twti i-liihlrtui are pl.ixiii;/ air plant’s; .it tht* titliei 
eiitl three t liildieii ale U'*iii;i the hox fot a ship. Mter a while inteiattion takes 
place tpiite fieeix hetweeii the ^jrtiiips. ( hihlieii of si\. M-xeii. ami ei^dit. it 
;:i\en enough fieetloni. sp^it i*. anti niateiials. will xxtuk as a ;!itiiip in inakin^' 
plans and phi\in|: to^'ethei. I hex. like inter nietliate ;:rafie cliihlren. soon estnh- 
lish a rhxtiiinic pattern of plax. eoiistiiit titiii. ami re».iMith. and then phi\ 
aL*ain. Ohier < hihiren ni.ix fif:tl free tiramatit plax more flifiiciill. Tliex con- 
tinue to plan to^'etlier. hut lliex xxant their plax s|| ui tiiretl ami more formal. 

Diirine the first tiaxs in kinder;;arten <»r the first ^oatle. when t hildien um* 
their Idot ks and t«»xs. the plax max he short, traiisiiotx, ami ret iirrent. fihil- 
tiren in prirnarx praties will ijsr small ohjet ts. pushinp tir piilliiip them around 
tin the floor, ami will plax without loti mm h plarininp. C.hihlren td from fixe It* 
eiL'Iit tir nine xears tan t tiriipleteix ithntifx themsoUrs uit|| ^ person, animal, 
tir ihiuL'. f hihlren td eiplit. nine, ami ten xt-ars like some larpe>si/cd material 
intti whitli thex t an walk *»r t rawl or upon whith thex tan t limh. 

In order tti niakt* this natural tlramalit plax etlm alituial. a prf»ij|> td r hih 
dren must haxe stunethinu wtirthwhile ahoui whitli In plax. I his need iy 
atletptatelx met hx x\ell-rh«»-eri unit-. whi*h tifTer emJless tipptfrtiinities for 
rhiltiren tt» reeriat t siluatitiiis with whit h thex are familiar thrtuiph firsihanti 
ex|M»rient e«. throijph readirip. nr ihrtujph dist ussjon. \s thex plax. the watch- 
ful leather will tihserxe rx^itlenres td wrtuip rontepl.H anti of the need ff»r nddi- 
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tionul inf(»rmatif)ii, which run Im* hu|»|>Ium 1 hy rrailing, [lirturcs trips, or dis- 
ctisnionn, 

Draiiiiitir play for yoiin^ rhihirrn in Hi^rnKii jint lH*rau'*«* it aiTonU op- 
portiiriitirH ff>r tin* trarhrr to ohsi*r\«* niuny thin^'n, for rxaiiipItN how' dramatic 
play 

AmI.h rhihirrn to undrrfttuml and u*4c amiratr ronrrpts, rcdationsliips, and 
n\ rnhoU 



Coiirtr^y of Winnrtk.i. Illinoi-, Public ScliooN 
ff'r lakv turns phyint; dijjvrvnt pinnly roles. 


Urvo**iIs hrhuvior of rhildrrii 

i{r\raU mn'ds that will insure* ongoing o\|H*rirn«'rs in the unit 
Devrltips stM|urnro and unity in langiiagr expression 
i{e\eals the new information gaiiuHl hy children 

heads into aesthetic expressimi of many kinds, such as language, industrial 
arts, tine arts, music, and rhythms 

('larilies needs for construction and research 
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Pn>iiuiU*s democratic liviiij: 

Offers an (»ppoituiiit\ for i liildien to ha\e (iin as the\ learn * 

It i** inexitaMe that \oiin« chihlien should ie>|ioiiti to the oppoiliinities 
to pla\ reenact situation!*, manipulate ohj«*ti** of \ at ions soils, **dies<« up,*' 
pretend- and do thesi* thin;:** in the e.i**\. natuial \%,i\ of «'hildh<»tMl iiuue 
easiU than older t'hildriMi. \s cltildieii htM onii* oldi*i lhe\ hei otne nuue 
sclf-coiiscioiis. mi»re int*ticidou** ah»»ul what lhe\ pl.i\ with, and mote con- 
c»*ined ahoiit corre«i coiici'pl**. '| h** ti*achei id oldci childicii must In* win* 
and allow time for more (dahoiati* plans hefoie att«*mptin;: iliamalic plax. 

Ihisic to all dramatic pla\ i** a ndaxed. informal clas**ioom in which chil 
dieii are happx and free to he theiiiselxes .md in which a rich eiixiroiiment 
oilers tin* opportiinilx to paiticipate in xital i*\pt‘i iein e-. If the i*nx itonmeiil 
is stimiilatin;: enou;:h. (hildic‘n will M*spond iMsi|\ and naliiiallx to it. rite 
mme stimulating; the eiix iionment. the casiei it i** to inotixale the i hildien to 
plax . 

I’he fir**! time tlie children plax. when thc*\ ha\c* onl\ a few tinners with 
whicli to plax. tin* t<*ac lic‘r will tind that thee hildien can plax pudilahlx for 
onix a fexx mimitc*s, Fol|o\%inf* surh a *,hoit pi. ix lime*, the lc*a< het will help 
them to sec* their own nc*eds, x\hich iiii«jhl include* the* follox^in^; more* s|»iirr 
in x\hie'h te» plax. mote thing's with xxhiili to plax, mote* infoimatioii, cn soini* 
lirsthaiiel e\pe*i ieiiee* re*Llle*el to the*ii plax ih.il tlie'X e oiihl ;?c*t eiiilx ftoni a ttip. 
I*'eu* «*\am|>le. if ehildieii in a thiid ;!t,ielc* had siaitcel thc*ii plax with onIx six 
ships axailahle. the*x themse*lxe*s ini;.dil fc*f*l the* ne*c*el fi»t mote* ship*., u phiee 
to take* tin* ships. thiiiL*^ l<» earix on the ships, docks, anel a hat hot. I hese tn*w 
c»hj(*cts e enild thc*n he* iii.ide to f*nri( h tin* plax as it e onliniie*H. 

GUIDANCE OF DRAMATIC PLAY 

Dramatic plav. like* construc'tie»n aetixities. max start xxilh a few e'hildri*n. It 
is ideal tec have all chihlien parth ipah*. hut the* teacher who is tfiiidiri;! dra- 
malic- plax for the first time* max fe*e| rincre s#*# un. jn hf*t:inriiri;! with a few 
participants, (.'ertairi units oiler ;rre*ale*r pc»si.ihililx for all children t*» pailie* 
ipate simullarn*ous|x than do olln'rs. Dramatic plax shcuild hi* xxithout an 
audience, (ionserpjeiillx . if there are children who dec not plax. other actixi- 
ties shoidd he prox ided for them in order that the participants max not he 
uridi*r the tension cd hein;: ’‘actors. 

The teac her will need to e liec k the axailahle spare in whic h children may 
plax. I.ack cd spac e makes rnanx diflic iilties that should he axoided if poosihh*. 
Frecpientlx furniture is pusln-d to one siih* of the room or part «d it pul into 
the hall durinp the plax artix ili*-. The teacher will ric*c*d to In* sure that there 
are a varielx and a cpianlity of things with which to plax. The liiriitalioris cd 

‘ Th»-*#- \ arc* «.imilar h* llicw ^ cinniic* A. «|i. in lic-pjrlfiM'nl c»f ‘sii|rt'r* 

\i*<*r* jft'l I)irc-ft*«r- of ln*?nKfion. Srurr in%trut l^rartiffs of t*romisr c’ltftcjflh 

^rarlHrtik; U a«hincton. N.itional Kciim .iiion \— «m Miiori. PAi'/c, p|f. JZl HO, 
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Apari; anil iriiilrriaKH may drlrrmiiif! tin? niimlwT of children who can play at 
one time pnditaldy. 

Ah the adult meiiiher of the ^roup the teacher has the responsihility of 
^iiidiii^ the dramatic play in order that its valuers as an educative experience 
may he reali/ed. flin guidance is lur^'ely an (ihservatiorial (»ne during the 
time the f hilflren arc |ilayiiig. lie may move about and idler siiggesliiuiH, 
ank ipic«itiori , listen to tin* cunvcrsation tif thtr participants, and make notes 



t'oiirirsy of Kcdlands ('alifornia, Piildic SchooN 
Many children play at our outdoor harbor. 


to usi* later as he guides the evaluation. After the play conn's the oppor- 
tunity to talk \«ith the children, draw from them the ideas they ha\e for 
impro\ing the pla\. and list needed materials and additional information 
tinit must he sought in order to upgrade the pla\ another da\. 

/7if/inifig; Planning with the children for the first few play activities the\ 
undertake in connection with a new unit will take longer than it will later. 
Dramatie play ina\ also he stimulated thrttiigh the us«' of visual aids, study 
tri|Ks, and research. TIu'se exju^rienecs may immediately pnvede the play or 
they may 1 h' usrnl 4>iie to thrive days In'fore the pla\. Some teachers have 
found it helpful to stimulate dramatic play hy reacling a story about the 
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part of the unit bfinjs studird. A siton partinilaiU j:»M»d if it t'oiitaiiiH 
artion that ^ixc*** childmi i^l^•a^ uliidi tlu*\ iiia\ rlahoralr. 

The planning i^hould aiTtird t)ppnrtuintie> to: 

l)e« ide what to play, !*urh as “A Ihi) lui a rarin.** “t>ii the Oii*f!oii Tiail.** 
‘*(.oloiiial Wash Hax. tir ** \ IKix in a Moilfin \r\\«*p,i|iri- (Hlin*. ’ The de* 

I ision will dopfiiti upon the inforiiialion the i hildien ha\e anpiiied. 

Deride on the |H*iiple or johy tlie\ need in tli«‘ii pla\. 

( .hooM* win* is t<* pla\ what roIe»* or who i*» to do reil.iin t:i'«k»». 

I(e\it*w standanU of wa\*> of woiLiii;: lop^thet. 

|{e(‘all new inforination learned that nia\ eiiiirh the pla\. 

Herall ^r«*iip derision** that will inipro\e the pla\. 

See that all the rhiidieti iti\ol\iMl lia\e a jiatl to do. 
iM* on what to do when tin* sifznal t<» •*t'*p i*> 

After the tii'Hi pla\ arti\itie**. the tea* hei should **tii\e t** ftiiide the * hil* 
diiMi int«* a short«‘i planning! tiim* and into lon;.'ei «*|i.iiin^* and e\ aliiatin;' din- 
<'U^siiins folhiwiii^ tin* pla\. If < hthlreii air to |il.i\. tln‘\ want to f^el **taited 
iininedinteU . I)ela\ <liilU the impetus ainl entlni**i.i»iii. It i** well t«» pet into the 
arti\it\ at onre e\t‘ri thoiiph niaii\ iiiintakes aie niatle .ind sunie < oti(ii**ion iiia\ 
ie**iilt. 

I’laiininp will \ar\. *1 In* te.n ln*r inii**t plan with tin* * hildien about the 
p(*i ••fills atnl oliji*( t- ainl inatf*iiaU. It i- a po«id id«*.i to p*i«*t a li-t of woiker* 
in the * 4iininiinit\ . tin* fat in. the liaihor. ot tin- -itii.itioii to he plaxed and 
lf*t the rhildien <|ni( kl\ « hoo*M* the pla*e- at whiih tliev will pla\ m the pri- 
son** tliex will he. 

\fter rhihlren hax** ha<l «*oftie expiuieine with drain.ilir plax and ha\e 
ha<l sexeral op|>oitunitir** t<» exahiate their plax. the experietned ti*.ii her iiia\ 
let the pla\ prori*ed xxitlniiii an\ plan- ainl with*>iit deridiiip the -perifir 
re-p«insihilitit*s f**r ea* h < hihl. Il*»we\ei. on tin* whoh*. tea*heiH feel tliat 
the plax i<* more worthwhile when ade*piate pl.inninp i** done imiin*<liate|\ 
preredinp the pla\. When tin* wh**le pr*»iip pla\s. p*l*- need t*» hi* e\en more 
I lo-el\ defined. Standard- for pla\ need t«» he lii-* ij— i*d. 'I hi- mav hi* -imply 
a rexiew of tho-e stamlards alreadx apreed upon, or in’w one- max need to he 
added. I siiallx the tearliei dismi— <*- ‘»nlx a few rhildren at a time from the 
planning rirrie or from their de-k-. When the-e haxe p#uie to variou- plares 
where thex are to plax. other'* are di-iiii—ed. 

Frerpienllx r hildren in the fourth or fifth prade- in a unit inx*dvirif( another 
rulture or some phase of rommiinitx life xxill dixide into groups or families. 
Karh family or proup max fake it- turn filaxinp. or all proijfi- max play 
simultaneoii.six. In a sixth prade. rommittei-s of ehildren may take turns in 
pixinp a radio plax or reenaetinp a -torv. 

jf>hs should he rotated. Kxen a ihild in prade one should not always he 
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thr riiotliiT fir ih#* f/rntrr. F.a<h rhilil fiffNlH to Irarn ahmil f*afh Flii^ is 
u prolilrin, -^iiH f llifrr an* |io|>ular r«il»***. or faxoriu* parti*, that 
a fliilil liim* aflrr linir. Ihrir arr \arioii^ of huruiliii*; this as 

rliilfirt'ii hiM’oiiir a^an* of ihr fairn**H*% of rot.itiri^ jo|i> atnl parts. Souk** 
tiiiii*'^ till* I hilflmi iln iilf i^iio hIhmjIiI pla% th#* popular mh*^. MUiiftiim*** tin* 
tfarluT tlir rolr, Miiiiirtitiit'H tin* tt*af lii‘r a*«kH ulio lia** not hail a 

I'liiiiirt* to I '* lilt* riiiilrol'tii\vi*r opi*rat«*r, tin* liailMir iiia'‘tt‘r. or otht*r iiii- 
ptifKifil pt‘i'«iin'4. f)flt‘ri lilt* lt*.if'lit*r kt't*p*t a rt*t'ot<| t»f llit* roll*** pla\t*il >o that 
lht*\ iiiav hr rolatt*i| fiiiiU. 

Ill railv pl.i\ arlivilirs, hrforr t hililrrti ha\r hail tiiiir to roiiHtnirt tlirir 
oivn pla\ thin;.*'*, llir\ Hlitiiiltl ht* all«»\%t‘(l to ti<4t* aci t*^-iir\ inatt*i iaU *«ii|)plit*il 
h\ lilt* lt*arlit‘i, Hill li .iH pipt*Htt*fii rlt*aiit‘r ilolU. train ni^MiaU. airplaiir**. ros- 
liiiiit'H, |iii\%U, oi a iMiri oplioiif, I lit*M* tiling** rni it'll llit* pla\ ami niakt* it 
ptiHHihlt* fill t liililit*ii to frri tlir iit*t*tl fur riuiHtriirtili^ iiialt*i i.il iif tlit*ii own 
for lalf*t pl.i\. 

In a miilli;;itHlt*il srlmiil ilraniatii* pla% i** ilt*Hir.ihlt* ulit*ri' all tin* i liiltlrrii 
iiia\ p.iilirip.iti*. nflt'ii tin* «ililt*t rliiltlit*n will pla\ tin* titlrn nf fatlit*r, 
niolln‘i. roniniiinil\ \\iirkt*r. or «itln*r adiiltH: tin* \oiin^'t*r out"* M*nr a** tin* 
rliil<lii*n. rUHttnnris. ni lirlprin. 

IUa\tn^: 'Hit* liiM pla\ of a ;'ioiip will prohahU hi* tpiitr iinoi;j!ani/ril. 
riirirfon*, it max hr oiilx a frw miniilt*H hrfoir tin* tr.irhrr. irali/imj that tin* 
plax in 4 li.iolit* h4*f'«iiiHt* 4if lat k nf infoimatioii oi tht*ir inahilitx to xxtuk 
top*tlit*i, ni^naU tin* fliihlirn to nttip. (hit of tin* •Hliaiini! nf tin* tii**t plax xxill 
riiiin* nianx m't*4U foi iiifoi malioti ami i on**tiin‘tiiai. I In* plax xxill ht‘i‘Mnn* 
lit'lirr, moll* mt'.inin^fiil. ami hi'ttri oi;’ani/t*il a** t liililrrirH infurmation ami 
i*\pt*i it*nt iai h.n kiMtiiimU hi'rttiin* hiiMilt*! ami a** inat '111 .itr fiiini'ptH ait* 
ir\iHt*t|. riuH mran** that tin* trat ln*r xxill haxt* to plan inanx xxax** of hrlpini: 
tin* rhihlit'ii *41*11111* tin* m*<*4li*<l x.iliti ami tli*lailt*4l infoi inatiiai. IliiH infor- 
inalitMi ran hi* **iipplit*il throiiuh tif*ltl trip**, xiniial aid**. ti*ai hrr -pupil tliMii**- 
sion*4. t*\p<*i imt*nl«4. or tin* r(*adin^ of Miitahir liooks, m thri>ii^li rt'ailiiiL* or 
liH|t*nini« to ?*toiirH prrpaiod hx tin* li*arhi*r ft«r pupil iih«*. tin* rhildii*irs 
r\t»ri ii*ntial hark^roiiml hrronn'M rirln*r ami tht*ii' ahilitx to plax ami to xxork 
harmonioU!4lx drxt*lopi, tin* plax. too, xxill ht*romr rirln*r and xxill la^t fttr a 
lon^rr tinir. 

Tin* tt*arhi*r oh^rrxrs tin* plax xxilln»iit stopping it uidr***^ st*riou*i tlilli- 
riillirs aiisr that di*niaml inimrdialr allt'iition. Hr max takr noti*< ri*;:ardin^ 
sprrilir hrhaxior paltriiw ami rorrrrt nxnrrpts to u**r latrr a** hr fzuidr'i ihr 
rxahiatitui. It i*4 prt*ft*iahlr that thr trarhrr not st«tp tin* i hildri'n'H plax xxhrii 
thrx arr loo m»is\ ; xrt it tiiiuht hr In'ttrr tt> ^top for a niiniilr to rrmimi 
thrill to XX oik iiiorr ipiirtlx ami thru Irt thrm roiitinur siirrr**<fullx for a frw 
niorr ininntrH than to Irt thr undrsirahir In'haxior go tmi long and haxr too 
rriliral a disriission. 

Clranup: Thr signal lU'll. gong, light, or thr likr) to stop should indh'ate 
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that tin* play is ovrr. Vfiain. sfvrral plans (nr (Iraiuip rnulil Im* fnllout^l. 
(lliiltlmi roulil t niiii* toifflluT for iliM'U'^^ion iminiMliatrU an<l rlraniip latrr; 
tiit‘\ <'oiil(i put tht*ir tilings aua\ fiist ami tlii'n slian*: or thr\ loiiM sijiii tW 
sharing, stop anti tli'aniip. ami thru rrturn to tin* sharing. 1'o split tlifM* 
a('ti\iti(*s in priinar\ ^raiit*<« max l»r lirlpfiil. hut xtilli oKIct t'liiMif*n tiu* 
( Iranup max lu* liamlltMl tlillfirntlx. 

Sharinti and vraluatin^: To plax x\itlioii| (*\.iliiatinu ami •«li.ii in;* xsliat lias 
lM*(*n (loiit* is to miss tin* tMlmalixt* xalm*s iImI i-an a<(‘iin* fiom tin* atiixitx. 
it i** in tin* clisriis^inn of what lia^ happt*iii‘tl tlial tin* lai^’fsl niimhi*i of in*i*(ls 
that ^fixc* im|>(*tus to fiirlhrr r\pf*i inn t*- roiin* iititiiiallx. I iilrss tln*ri* is lime* 
for f*xaliiatin^ ami for tloin^ tin* nrr<hMl r<*s«Nii« h ami < ons|i m limi to im- 
pro\i> tin* iit*\t play actix itit*s, tin* tliiltlirn mi^'ht as x\i*ll plax at lionn* xxitli- 
out anx ^'iiitiamc. 

Aftf'r tin* plax or tin* t lramip. tin* i hihlii'ii i oiin* to^*i*lhi‘i in a ^>ii»iip to 
shall* with orn* aiiothi’i tin* thiii^*** thrx haxt* pl.ixt-il. It is iis||.i||\ wf*ll to shair 
tin* ^oo(| thing’s that happriiril liist. dini hnili (hihlinrs ivlatutn shifts 

ami tln*ir nndfr stand luiis ttf tot nut luimufttK ami nifta matnai. Lal«*i tin* 
prolilf*ms ami liiDu iiltirs «>hoiihl In* ilisi >omt* <*00(1 Iradiitf! ipifstions 

or t omiin*iils hx tin* tt*at‘ln*t. (ollnwiii;; tin* plax. miv'ht hi- tlirsi*; 

\\ lix xxas tin* plax so rmn h fillip 
\\ hx xx<*i«' wi* l•^‘lll•l pioiims loilax '/ 

What happ<‘in’(l that iii.nh* oin haihot sui h an a< lixr ( rnirr loilax ? 

W hx Xxas oiii aiipoit so n-.il / 

Dhi ra« ll pi*|son do his joh xxrll.^ 

W rr»* XXI* sriioijs al'oiit tin* pl.ix / 

iMd wf talk like* tin* proph* xxr wnr I I In* moihrr in a roloriial 

homi*. an aiiplain* pilot, an attnidant in tin* ;:.iso)inr s|,ii|on. oi tin* li-i liriii iari 
at a radio station i 

Tin* shaiiiiL' xxill hr xnluahir in rrxralin^ fiilnrr nrrds as wi ll as hritif' 
a timi* of trlliii;: what hap|M*fird. W isr Ira* In i ^niidain i* is an impoilant failor. 
It is tin* trarhrr who has ohsrrxrd tin* mis« oin rpli«ins. tin* inanuratr iindrr- 
standiii'js. aixd tin* ^ood or had soi iai adpistmrnts. hahits. and attiludrs. 
I’hroiiiih I'xahintin^' tin* thin;:* plaxnl and how thrx wrn* plaxrd. manx of 
thrsr diffiniltirs max hr strai^ditrnrd out. Ih* lirlps tin* <hiliiti*n to 

Sharr thinp« that an* fun 

Cdxr n*^opnition to jobs wril fh»ni* 

(dxi* rr^'opnition to pood lixinp toprihrr 
I)is4-uss and rr-o|vi* prohlmis 
Srr how tin* |)la\ rould In* iin»ri* fun 
List new ronstrurtion hrrd«x 
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l/i<4l iiriv inforinatiori fimlnl 

foi in lH*li«ivi<ir |Mll«Tn.H 

1 hi* Irai hiT rrali/i*^ that In* !•< a ilffiiiilt* part of thi* ^loiip and a»»k'^ piTtiiirnt 
«|iif’thoiiH «!•« till* iliildii'ii hIi.iii*. NrnU for fiJitlirr iiiforniatioii and l ori'^triir- 
lion ilioidd III* li'*li*d hut riot piii«*iji*d dm in;: tin* *«liarin;!. Iiiforniatioii 

foi rill i« linit'iil of i*\pri initial Im< k^'roiind uill hi* mipplird aftrr tin* r\aliia‘ 
tioii thioii^di ««|orirM, pirinirM, |i*a< lirr piipit di<«ruHsioii. and ri*H*arr|i. 

It ran iradiU hi* •«rt*ri that tin* ««haiiii^ and i*\ aliiatin^'. uliirli lia\t* hmi 
dr'41 lihrd in sunn* ilrlaih .in* \rrv iinport.iiit in tin* wlndr pirtiin* of draniatir 
plav. I In* tinn* s|tnit on this ph.isr nf tin* «i<ti\it\ shiiiild not hr ton Ion;:, 
rvrii lhon;.di nian\ driaiU arr in iirrd of riiiphasi-. l ioni |i*n to liftr*‘n mill- 
iitrs is iiHiiallv <is liiir^' as \oiin;: iliildini tail ;:ivr adi*(|ij.ili* aitriitioii a^ a 
V'loiip to roniinon piohlriiis. \ |on;.*ri tinn* in.ix hr piolitahir in tin* inli*i- 
nirdi.ilr and iippri ^'i.idrs. |‘.\ .iliiat imi ;.'i\r'. siinnil.iiiiiii arid “oni.*i»iiii:nrsH*' 
to tin* dr\rlopnn*nt of tin* nnil. I In* disi iissinn irvraU tin* iirrd for ar iii.ih* 
loinrpts, irlatioiHliips, and svnihols. It ;!i\«‘s rhildmi an oppoi tiinit\ to 
drvrlop srijiirtn r and iinitv in l.in;:ii.i*:r rxpirs^iun. It ollris a tinn* to li<.t 
thrii nrrds foi fiiilliri iiifoi ni.ition and irsrairli. I'inalU. as tln*\ takr p.iil 
ill fin|nrnt r\. dilation .ind in pl.innin;: foi l.itrr pl.i\. tins liou in tin* Irrh- 
nif|iirs of rx.ilnatioii «iinl of riiliral thinkini:. 

l .nloiH th.it (oiitrihiitr to woithuhilt* plav itn lndr tin* follow in;r; 

(Ihildirn ilrsiir to plav .iinl air siiniiil.ilrd to plav. 

Ndi* }n ill* pl.inniii" i-- doin*. 

( hildirii p.iiliiipalr in plannin:*, and rv aln.itini:. 

I hri r is ,nli'(|natr s|ia« r. 

Ihi'ir .iir rsioiii'li lliinirs with wliii li to plav. 

rill* I hildirn h.ivt* rnoiiidi inforiMli'in to plav fa« Inal .is wril as di.iin.itir, 

rin* Inmlli i»l linn* is i i:*.lil fni tin* (hildirn to iisr all ihr lf*.iininL:s that ihrv 
havr thus lar a* ipiiird. 

rill* rhildrrn H own idf*.is railin' than Irai hri iinposrd idr.is an* rlt*\r|oprd. 

i!hildirn show iinpi ovrnirnt in tlirir iindi*i standiniis and irl.itioiiships. 

r.vahiation follows tin* plav. 

Ihr trarhrr nrrds to hr thr ^uidr ihirinu all planning and rv.diiatinc c\- 
priiriirrs. It is In* who knows rhild growth, drv riopniriil. and standards of 
r\pf*rlatioii. and it is hr who has thr ahilitv to srr rarh rhild in rrlation t,o 
hiinsrlf, thr ;:roiip, and tin* trarhrr. 

FREQUENCY OF PLAY PERIODS 

Thr frruurnrv of plav will varv as a unit drvriops; it will also varv arrord- 
ing to thr agc^ of llir rhildrrn. Priinarv rhildrrn trnd to plav from thr he- 
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^inninp of ihe unit and tln*\ rontiiiiic* to |ila\ at tIom* int(*r\aU during il*» 
dr\t*lo|iinrrit. For l•\alllplt^ llir\ might pla\ mu* da\. taki* liiiu* to ronMnirt 
iiriMlrd aiti('lt*< that might takt* tun da\s. M*r a film or hi‘ar a sUtr\ mi tlu* 
fourth da\. and |da\ again mi tiu* fifth daN. (h thr\ max umk into a rhxlhntic* 
pallfin of plaxing I’Xfix mtoiuI or thini dax. 

(.Iiildmi in intfriniMliati* gradi**^ pri'frr to iim* finish(*d «d»jiMi!» foi tludr 
plax : iii*nri* thi*\ lend to '•pnid iiion* tiiiit* at tin* hcgiiming id a unit ar- 
ipiiiing informational ha* kgrmmd and «‘oii<.|i ui ling tlir ohjm t** thrx uill u*u* 
i.ithfi than plax i*ailx in tlu* unit. -odn a*> llit*it ohirrt** an* ii*ailx, tlu*x ari* 
(Mgi'i to tiM* th«*m ill )dax. Intt*i iii<‘diat(* gi.idi* rhil«lii*n max uoik into a 
plax patirrn. aftfr thri'i* to ••i‘\t‘n xnv*k«*. x%ht*fi llit*x plax aw ofti*n aw tuo or 
tliii'i* tinii’w tMrIi x\(M‘k. I Ik* maliiiitx of tin* ( liildii'ii ami tlu* i*\pi*i inin* «»f 
hotli ('hijdit‘n and ti*a< her'* in unit di*x«‘|opnirnt hrip to df*li*rniinr tlirwi* in- 
Iri X aU. 

illiildi'i'ii ill giad«‘w M'xon and i-iglit max pl.ix li‘-w fM^pifiillx than vmmgf*i 
( hildirn hfraiiwc lhi‘x x\aiit liiiir to uiiti* th(‘it plaxw. dtamaw. wf-iip|«». and tlu* 
lik<* hrfoir attempting to plax. With them, plax nioii* often lakew the foim 
of firamati/ation and role plaxing. 

N hltWIMh I'l \N tit tlMMitt'w PinM I |{w \tnM \V|si\\\|<|i 

• I II 111 tdtAhi:* ‘ 

I hi*« ditiniati* pLix le«*won oi<iiii«*d ear lx in the unit. I lu* < hiliit<*n 
had had plax eenleted aioiiiid Independr ik e. lolloued l»x life along 
tlu* Oie^on hail, ffui lea«let'» had heeii I howen. and otir giiidi* rallied 
a map that aidtal in planning fm (•ni next plax. He and the eaptain 
x\«i|ild « iiiifer at the end of t-.n li dax oti the Had. Ih'foie mil el.'iww uoilld 
go oiitdooi^. ue maiked on a l.iigi* oiitlim* xs.ill map the diwlam** to la* 
eoxned ill that dax *• plax . 

*1 III* I'l.itte ISixei ua^ mil firwt le.dix impoilaiit landmark, ami great 
inlei«<«t and thoiomjhm*^** maikerl the if*M*,irrh iloiie in preparation for 
f io«wii;M it. The planiiiii,' peiind x%a- wmiii-w hat extemled herailwe of tlu* 
thn*e ph.i-«*w iiixolxerl in tlK*ir pl.ix. 

TKXt him: We did will h a uomleifiil joh in our rewr.irrh xewlerdax. W'e 
found the iiiform.itioii that uill realix iiiaki* uw readx to eroww the 
INatte. Will our guide mark on the ni.ip the dintaiire ue uill 
roxer? 

Fine! Nou let'w rexieu wMine of the far tw ue foumi that will help 

ijw in mir r rr»wwing. 

r.lllI.mtf.N : I hr* rixi-r i** uirle ami whallou. 

It haw ..trr»ng umleir iirrentw. 

We uill haxe to ual*h for rpji< kwaml. 

We haxe to keep r»iir uagrmw iiioxing. 

‘77ie rhihlrrn \ tfluntrprrd itthpf ifirrts Irnmrfl in thr prrriouH day's 
rpi^an h. r 

' t MTiTrilMil**! h> llnnna ^.liagin. fifth lirr. h*ng Br-ath, (ialifr»rriia. t iiiheij 

N h*.nl lli-triit. 
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TKArufM: Thi'^r an* ih#- ihiiijfH that uill rralU hfl(i us to //e pioneers 
aiul li» as llir\ rmisl iia\i* frit whfii the Platte 

Hivrr. Niiu, Ift's plan v%hut we will <lo. Mow !*hall we nr^ani/e our- 
selves' 

clIll.niO.N: I think we shoiilil he on the trail. 

Oiir ;riii<le roiilfl ri«le haek an«l tell iis that the ri\er was ahead. 
llt.lt: I hat seems like a ffood idea, li'iw do \f>ii think the pioneers 
felt when the\ first ^aw the riier? 

(.llll.nict..N: 'lhe\ would he ^dad to si-e water a^'ain. 

I he\ ivoiild Wtiiil to fill the hartels. 

If I weie a pioneei. I'd like to take a hath! 

TK\Mitl(: \es, the plains are leiiihU drv ! When we r«Mrh the ri\er 
what would he the lif^t thin*: we wotihl want to do? 
t.llll.lillt.N : W e'll li.ive to eolial h«*foie eio**siii;*. 

^ es, wi* need to ;»el oiir w.i;*ons HMdv. 

'IlMiiMc 'rhat'«« \er\ imp(»it«int. W liat kind of joh** will voii hi* doinp: 
to plt'p.iie \oiii«*rlf? 

« llll.nitl- N : WedI ha\e to do lomt* lepaekin^ heeaiiM* we don't want to 
^et our fooil and ammunition Wf*t. 

I he men will he woikin^* on I'tdkin;* tin* hole^ .ind ei.iek** in the 
w 4i;*ons. 

Wouldn't our r.iplaiti eheek otir wagons to sc*i* if wi* wi're read\ 

to eross? 

TF^Mint: rine^e are fine su»f»e*'lions. Now let's talk ahoiit the aetual 
rro<«sin^. What kind of things ran we he doin^* so tliat wt* will 
lealU feel we iiie rio»*sinL: a d.ini*eioUs livei ? 

< llll.nitl- N : We shoiddn't just walk ariose. 

No, wf* should eu \t*i\ slowh ami Iin to look as though it wen* 
ie.dl\ liaid! 

TK^iIlKIt: ^ I'H. We h.i\f* to fememhei the uiidet till t enU. Wouhl oin* 
famiU show u-« how \ou wouhl tio it so that wt* eoiihl almi»st Aee 
the ii\i*t ami \our wagtm? 

fiitnily flrnionstfutvil. Thr rhthlrrn thrtf irrf slt)uly 

artif, htuly tnoi cturnt, sfumnl .strum. ^ 

Tl-'\i IlKIt; hidn't tlie\ make \t>ii fei*l that the\ were ha\ iiiL* to w<»rk to 
mo\e their wa;;tin? I like the wax Ixohhx was pulline his hvt 
altiii^. What else ran xxe di>? 
cilll.nitl- N : W'e ran xell ami shout at our o\en. 

Sttme men ran ride ahine-^idi* riarkin^ their whips ami slmutini:. 
TKXilim: (toiMl! We reitainix haxe to keep the i»\en moxiu!'. Mow 
xxoiild xtui feel as xoii siotui t>n short* watrhine ami xxailinu \oiji 
turn f 

eilll.nitrN: IM he ni'ixous. 

I'tl rertainix fet'l exrited! 

Ti- \< ilMi: What dti xoii think the pioneers tiiti x\hen ihex saxx a x%apt»n 
rearli the i»ther sitle? 
r.llll.irntM Thex prolMhIx rheered. 

TKXilIKK: ^ es. thex xxould In* so happx that the familx made it. W hat 
XX ill \t»n dtx XX hen xoiir familx pets arro«.s' 
i:illl.nitl>:N : Td xxatrh ti> see if the rest matle it. 

W'e should take thinps out t«> drx them. 
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TLALIIKR: (mhmI! We are all reaiK to tio. I hi»|N‘ all of our fainiliesi 
make it. Ix't s tr\ lt» feel jii.-t like the |iiofieei>i. |(eiiieiiihei' to hwik 
for people uho are doin^ a ;!oo«l joh tlioM* %%ho are really hring 
pioneers. 

iSttmv or/tt'lfs of t'ttnstruiintn made Ity the itretitass rlas.% were 
fHtssetl out hy montlory, 1 hts had not t onifdeted item.% that they 

had felt acre needed to make the fday more realt^tie. I 

TL\MIKU: ].<*(*•» exniM* otir captain. aptain. and moiiI. fiiM. W ill 
faniiU niiinher «»n«* line up at tin* diMH? l aiiiiU two? and on. 

* 77re tearher took ftafter ami peittil outdittos uifh her to wo/e i7;i/- 
drrn u ho a ere iloins: inirtteularU ^otnl ftdo, ftla\ standards that neeiled 
irnproi ernent, and fuessihle iia\s /o leatl info f'lrther resean h lessim%.\. 

\s the fainilic*** ti'.n In-ti tin* '•pot \\h<*re tin* ^Moiip wan to oi^aiii/e. 
the* r.iptain t<Mik rh.ii^*e. liiiiii;.' lip *he lainilii*** and rhe« kin^r to «et* that 
all W.ls in leadiin*****. I hr had ;/otir fill .ihi‘ad of the ^foiip. I'ol- 

lowing an* •^oiiie <*\«iiiipl<‘*' of iIk* i‘ffn\ri«.aliiin that todk place: 

rxrr\lN: tic*! \olll wat'oll^^ ir.id\. kcM*p Mill! pl.H c**-. W I* IIIC* ^oiii^' to 
roll in a few iniinitf*'*. Jiditi. lidr to t!ir end and **«*!* if rM*i\one is 
rc*ad\ . 

iln one faniih the ehtidtrn uere t^uite e\tifetl.\ 

MItl.nitIN: Moihri. an* wc* icmIU 'joifi'f to irac h tin* Pl.ilte tocla\? 
MiHMMt: I hal i** what t .aplain Mr\c n** ‘•aid. 
c ilil.n: Ma\ we inl«» the w.ilri ? 

I hen* i^ofi't he* tinif* fo| that. ihihlii*n. W i* will iic*rcl evervoiir 
to help. 

i \l*r\lN: Nil liL-dit! Iloll the w.ejon**’ 

A** the wa;.oiii<» fiio\rd. the of **'^wrc*l Ih-t-v fimn l*ike ' c-oijld 

he* heaid roiniii;! from *>oinr of the* familir**. 1 he liain pie'M'iited ii 
reali^tir pic tun*, fm e.n li famil\ w.i- ^'roiipecl m the ••hape* of a w.i^cm. 
Sliccut** >ij* h a** the following; wen* lieaid: 

CIIII.I»I{F N: fic-c-I Haw! 

<iet up then*. |U*ts\. 

(!atc h up! 

Soon the c aptain halted the train a- tin* *•! out reappeari*d. ricliiijr 
toward the train *•holltin^^ ‘i’latte lli\er ahead! Pl.illc* lli\c*r Aliead!’* 

I he entire ^»rciiip jciined in a reneial di«*plfi\ c,f excitement with 
eaL'c-r cpic’-tions to a^k of tin* ••rfiiii .iImhiI the ap|H*aranfe of the ri\er. 
1 he ;:uicle then rode on with the wa^oii train. 

When the ri\er wa«» reached. preparalioriH to ford it were lM*^ijri. 
Snatc hes of the f on\iTsation wc*re heard: 

rxTifllt: Jane, tear up thi** edd c h»th. I need it for theise hedes. 

jiinnn. run and help \our mother rno\e things in the wapon. 
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R«* iiiirr to prt that flour ami nalt in a saft* plart* whrrt* th(‘> i\ill 
krrp <lr>. 

Sornr of liir ho\«t l<i\ on lh«* ^ri*ijnri ami nio\iMi as thoij^'h to get 
umier their ivagom to gel at ilillnijlt Hpiii?^. i)tlier> worke<l togt*tlier. 
pa».*ting iriateriaN liark ami furlh. 'I he c aptain ami the m iiut began 
making their c heeks of the «^«igi»nH. 

Soon all wa«« in reacliiieH**. ainl the fir^t %%agon led to tlie ri\i*r 

h> the HC'oiit and captain, luo iiic*n ftc»tii the faiiiiU Htood a** tlioiigh 
oil either Hide of the oxen. I he guide ueiil ahead to lead the ua\. I lie^.e 
•dioiilH were he.ird: 

f.llll.liltl'lN : Keep gcdng! 
f !c»me c»n He|H\ I 
U ale h \oiii Ht«‘p! 

{On thf httfiL rniilil hv hrttrtl ^ : 

cilll.intl- N : *rhi*\*ic* g«diig to make it! 
keep gcdng. You cMii dc» it. 

When the lir'»t wagcni had iii.ich* th«‘ c-rcc'^sing safe|\. ihc'ie was a 
general ?«hoiit of happine**** fioni the* group. K.iih wagon then prec* 
eeedt*d acionm. dm* f«imil\ wc*nt •^idewav** a** tlioiigh hedng eat lied hv 
the* c‘tiric*nt. hut thc*\ in.ich* it. 

Onee* on the* oIImm side a eoiial w.i'^ again ni«ide and the c hiidrc*n 
began eheeking MUpplit*H. damage^ oi Io'^m*^ if an\. and tin* giib laid 
ihingH out to di \ . 

\t thin pednt the* piirpo*ce of the* pl.i\ had bt*en aei‘oin|di'^hr‘d. ^oint* 
eonfiiHion wa^ beginning ho th«* phis wa** **toppt*d. The ihildii‘n linc*d 
lit* in faiidlie.H and wt*nl back to tin* cda'^^ri»oin. i'hc* follow in:.: di'^c U'^- 
nioii or (*\ahialion took td.ict*: 

( llll.lii(t \ : That wan fun! 

I think that wan the Im***I job wc* haxe done. 

TI-:\tllKlt: Our eart*ful reM’atch ic*rtainl\ helped. We if*all\ had an 
exeiting eioHning. Win* naw Hoineone doing a t*»ii b good 
job 

niil.imKN: I like tin* wa\ Joe'** famib went Hidi'waidH aero**H the ri\c*r. 

I thought for Mile tln*\ W(*re gc»ing «*\f*i. 

TK.\illKM: I was worrit'd. lc»*»! 

i:illl.iiltK\ ; I think Mark and Hon did a good job ln*lt>ing tin* wagons 
aerc»ss. 

lb*c*rgt* was reall\ shouting at the i*\f*n. 

I liked the wa\ the bc*\s held lhi*ir guns <»\c*r their hi*ad**. 
TC.\i:ilt'.H: Ihe girls did sueh a iiit'e j«*b. toe*. I’hex were so bu**\ when 
\oti weie preparing to t*ross. W hen \t»u weie erc»s'>ing we rould 
realU s<*t* ht>w ditlieiilt it x%as. 

Other etunments were made about th4*s4* who had ac ted reali^tic alU . 
The dist'ussi«*n then turned t«» a ittiisideratic*!! of the weaker ast»t*c't** of 
the pla>. The following is an example 4*f the t\pe of comments that 
were made. 
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Ti:%<:iiKR: Did aii>(iiic* s«*f soim* thin** that \i»ii fivl ruuUI In* itnprcivcMi? 
( IIII.D: I unii I inriition ihr iiaiiu*. Iml mu* iiii*iiil»c*r t»f tiur faiitily 
uouldirt nui|»t*ralr uhfii \\v uiti* rt'pat kin^ 

TK\(.llKK: Was that rralK tliiiikiii** lik«* a jiioiuvr? At a time 

liki' tliiy uuulil a real |iiiiiicvi he aii\ tiling hut M*iiou>? 

(.flll.DKKN: \oI I hr\ lia\r tciti iniif li to «lii. riie\ uotild he think- 

ini: alM>ut the rr<»^'*in^» and unmieiini! if lhe\ uuiild In* all ri^hl. 
TKAt II Kit: ^ r**. if that |HTM»n uere lealK ?M*iiiiii*i altiail hriii^ a |»i«»ncNT, 
he wuiilil ha\i* hel|N*d I in ^mr that iirxl liiiit* ue |»la\ he uill 
reali/i‘ that in nid(‘i In ii*all\ f«‘el liki‘ piinit'ei*. wr all ha\e to hel|i. 

In general the ehildteii felt (|ilile *>tirf e**«>fiil ahoiit iheil |i|a\. It Hits 
then derided that hi-foir «itii u.i^on tiain nio\rd on il Mould he iiereit- 
>ar\ for u- to oht.iin an*»Mer«> tn **iii h <|tir-ihin- a** iIk* folhiMin^: 

What i** ntit iifAt iin|Mtitant l.iiidinaiky 

Wh.it kiiul of munliv .IK* \\v in iiom ih.il Me h.i\e i‘io*«M*d the 
I i\ei y 


Ml the <|iie«*tinn** Meie ierotdf*d and .iiK%K*i»*d in ihe next leHeareh 
le'*^oM. 

SUMMARY OF VALUES DERIVED FROM DRAMATIC PLAY 

\ rerx.iinin.itioii of **<irM«* of the leaiiiin^’- riideni in the leioided M*i|iienre 
of diainalif’ )il.i\ and example** of tin < aixi'i *-.’itioM dining dianwitie pliix 
Mill help to il.iiifv anil **iiiiiiMai i/e llie \aliie** to he deiixeil from Mell phinneil 
.ind oiL'ani/ed pla\. 


/. Ihnftia/ir ptm nnls ththirrn /o unilrrstantl amt asr a* rumtt* 
rnmrftts am! synilmls In a unit * rraiii** and Kreight.*’ the ehildren 
I la'‘**if\ iheii Ir.iin**. iJ'*e him L Munah, a hiiniit, imlastnal .Mituin\, funi 
tahlt\ roumttutusr, and uatrhnawx: iindei«t.ind and iim' lorreilK rrni- 
thirfitr, vULinrt'r, tnl rrlinrry, firrman, ItniLrman. ilt%iaitrhrr , xutUh 
iat'tnr\, xfHtr hnr. .‘in«l thvwl hn tanntii •*. In a unit .^hips arul 
('ar^oe**/' primar\ •;:r.ide i hildien pul «arf:n into the liatf h of a nhip. sail 
helMeen lamy.s. Mail for the juhti hoal. iim* tufsx to help Irvifihtrrs in 
and out of the harhnr. In an\ pla\ f hildren h.ne need for an in* reaM*d 
\oeahular\ ami iiiikI knoM the ineanin;: of the term'* lhe\ use. 

J. Dramati* ftlay reirals the natural hehai utr o/ rhihlren: In a unit 
“The \irport." IfohlK alMax** Mauled hi- plam* in the airport so 

he pm-hed e\er\one out of hi»* Ma\ ami landed, uith or Mithout ofilern. 
In the di-i ii-^ion folloMin^* the plax. the children hroij^ht out the im- 
portanre of pilot- Mailing* h»r order- from the eontred tower o|H*ralor 
to land or take off. The next time the c hildren plaxed Hohhv Mas a more 
sucre—ful piled Iwcause hr Mailed for order- Indore landing his plane. 

In the unit “ The W Inde-ale Market.” Mar> never Mimied to lake nart 
in the crcuip aelivili«Hi. She Ma- invited tr» plav as one of the Morkers 
many time- Iwfore tlie dav that -he anepted a part. The teacher and 
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thr rhilfirt-ii lnW hiT how riiari\ thin>!*» f^\\v. ilid that were helpful and 
rorrerl. Miir> pla\i*d fm|ii(*ntjv and uillin^U afl«T this fxperirn«-r. 
Itei’aiiw mIm’ h*li that »*hr Witn ar'(*t*pttMh **hf took a more active part in 
other rla.HHriMiiii experiem en. 

#. hrnmntiv itliiy f anti unity in lanfiiiafie expres- 

uon: In a uiiil " I lie Xirporl" the fnllniviri;' roiixerHation took plate 
hetween the ail plane pili»t and the i‘i»ntrol to\%er opt*rator. 

IMI.o-r: (iontrol 'I'ouer, thin Pilot Six railing'. ()\er. 

toMiioL To\\r:H: Hello, Pilot Six, thi^ is the (iontrol Tower. 0\f?r. 

ni.OT: (‘.oiitrol lowef. niiiv I take oil? ()\ei. 

MiNTiCdi. Tiiwt-.lc Pilot Six. \oii take tdl on riinwax two-live K 

^oifi" to the west. ()\rf. 

1*11.01: 'lhaiik >oii, (iontrol Tower. |{op*r and \X ilro. Out. 

In a unit ''I ht* tionitininilx" two si\-\ear*olds talked to^'etht*r at tin* 
^roeery store: 

MOTIII'lt: I neetl hieail, potatoes, ei;**'*. 
i.KotlM: Hill yon ^*et a ha'^kt't 

Moilll':i(: Oh, no. I'll take this one. Oo \nij ha\e milk? 
t.HOti-.li: Yes, iif!lit theie. 

MOTiiHt: Pm to lakt* two quarts t«)ila\. I ha\i* many children at 

homt*. 

i.tttM.l'.li : Is there atntliin;* cisr? 

Moritt'.tc l.(M nit* think, what eUr woiihl I lui\ for thi*m? 
t.lUMHl: I'tl think tht'> woiihl neetl \e«*t*tahlt*s, soini* meat, and ma\ht* 
hiinanas. 

xioTiiMc I'll put tht'in in tn\ ha^kct. I'hank \oii. 

t.lHM l-ac ril check \oni ^loieiics hen* hit thr rhriL’ini:, sfnnil) , 

Ki^ht-\ear t»hls pla\in,u in a harlitir tli'*cii'***t*tl tin* arrival of a ship: 

l.otiKOl r M\N: I see a ship. Pih»t station callini: ^hip. 

Miir’s { \rr\ix: [out of hmihivutvr\ White Line «ai^t» ship ready to 
come in. It's here. 

I.ookoi r M\M When* are \oii? 

cxervtN: One milt* from (In* hreakwa(t*r of the onti*r harhor. 
l.iniKoi r m\n: I'll semi (In* pilot hoal out. 

( xrrvix: OK. 

l.ooKt>t r xtw: ('ailing Pilot H«»at. leporl ti» White Line S..'^., one mile 
from the hieakwatt*r in the outer haihor. 
iMt.or: t>K. 

I’ll.or: uni t/ecA itfuinship) The foj; is lifting. I can see. I Wi>irt need 
the radar. 

I.OOKOi r M\>: Ok. Sail in. Ihu-k at the north sitle of Pier PL 

4, Ihiwiatic pla\ rrvi'als nct^Js that mil imiirr oni:otnfi eiperie/ire.c 
.\ set'ond graile stinlietl the unit im “The Farm.*' ami after the chihlren 
had plavetl for the lirst time lhe\ listed h»ur “Things to timi out": 
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What chw^s* the* farmer ihi ail iia\ ? 

What ci»»es the fariiier'«> \%lfe ihi? 

\\ liat cKies the fariiiiT ch> tii>l uheii he i** platitin^ his erops? 

What animal!* are on llie faim? 

anil eijjlit i%e neeil to make" in oiilei to make their nlav more 

real: 


A farm ht>UM* 

(!o\%> 

(’.hirken> 

Kemes* 

Ikirn 

rnnk 

People 

Keedin;' troij;:hs 

(,)iM**>tion*. a** tiieH«* that the pupil- li-ted .itid their need for phi\ 

riititi*Mal> M*nd the ehitdien to iMiok-. \i-iia! aid-, the lihian. and other 
-iiiiii e- of info! inalioii «iiid pnoide the inoli\ atioii fi»i ileepi*t and 
hro.ifier learning'. 

T. lhatnaft* i>ltt\ rrifuly nrti nihtt maftnn h\ rhihhvn: t.hil- 

flieii ^liifKin;: •! iiiiil on ‘*t .oiiiiiiijnit\ l.ife" -houed f oiitiiiiioiis ;,»io\\lh 
earh time the\ pla\ed. In the eailx pla\ the\ hatl oid\ one '»toie, m‘\ • 
eral hoii-e-, and a feu tiink'*. uhi<h thex -miied to mo\e aimlen-lx 
ahoiit the ( oiiimimitx . iiifoi matioii ua^ aiipiiied. ihi-x addeil a 

h.ikerx . a po-t olliee. a ;:a** -tati<»n. .ind a hie depiii tiiienl. Moie hitii-en 
demanded iiioie -lieel- and mote \ehi( h*** to -ei\i* tin* h«»)i-e- and the 
•*toies. \- tile children if*aiiied mole .iImiIiI the -ei\i<e- of < oinillilliilx 
uoikei.- the pla\ took on lieu meaning' .md lie« anie niiieh iiioie eom- 
p|e\ and affiliate. 

U. Ifntnmfit Ivmis intn arsthrfn ex/newion ttf many hihtiM 

\ "roiip (»f ehilflieii -tiiflxin;; the ue«.|uaid mioenienl deeided to tell 
‘Tail t.ih'-*’ at f amp eat li e\eiiin|». I he\ f leateil the (tdlouin^* ‘Tall tale." 

I ua*- walking' home fifiiii i]i\ hunt one da\. I heard a erarklin^f 
likf* lire oi fiMit-tep- on leaxe**. I plain f*fl artunnl. W hat did I nee? 
I xifi liiL' exe-. I leali/i'fi th.it the exe- liehillped to a hf'.it. I f filllfl 
well imapilie In* xxa** the hippe-t hear in the ufirld. hijnpr\, ainl 
ferm ion-. I In* heai -.ixx nn* and -lailf fi riinninp touard me. I 
shixered. ipiaked. and reaf lied f<tr inx pun. I united until he uan 
nearix tliirtxdixe feet from me, aimed, pulled the tripper, and 
learned that mx ainmuiiilion uai* poiie. 

The hear ua«* ff»minp upon itn*. len- than fifteen feet auay. I 
xva!« nearix |n*lrified uilh fripht. Mx uhole hoflv her aiiie hot and 
mx foreh«*ad uas heafled uith per-piratif>n. k I reaelied mx 
hand l<» mx forehead, picked up lufi head** of per**piration. in* 
sierted them into nix pun. aimed tlie pun and mi'*M*d! I did it apain. 
aimed, pulled the tripper and fired! lhi<* time it hit the mark and 
the mammoth l>ear drop|M*d l#^f than four feret from me. 
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Sfinp«i ami art* rirarlv alua\«« a part of dratnatir plav. F\»lk 

ilaiirfH and folk iniiHif* air a part of thr plav in nioM niltural unit<. 
(ihildrrn ijv* thrir lindif*M to rxprr'*^ tlir rhvtiini i»f nKi('liin«>. tiu* cait 
of varioijH niiinialH, tin* aclifiii of v%ind or wavrn. thr tiiovrinriit of .•« hi, 
airplanr^ and ti.rni<«, tin* uoik nf nit-ti in tlirt'«*liin^', plantiiifr. loailin^*. 
and niilkiri^. Milking; and d<*<‘oratin;! tliiri;:** to <>(*11 in tin* iiiarki*!: paint- 
in;! InirkdiopH foi tln*ii liailior. iiiaikrt, or fairn: wraviriii and niodrl- 
in;! an* all rXiinipIrM of ar<^lln*ti(' <*xprt*-«ion in dianiatic plav. 

r. hrnmatir fihiy rltinfirs jitr rftnstrutlinn tind rrsrarrh: Anv 

;!ood rvaliialioii of di.inititic plav v%ill point out tin* rn*«*d fi»r inoii* in- 
forniation and nioir lliin;!^ with uliirli to pLiv. i'or rxaiiiplt*. in a unit 
on tin* vvliolr^alf* ni.iikrt tin* in‘«*d for trin k^ in vvliirh to carrv piodin r, 
dollifs for laiivin;! Iioxt***. and Hti»ta;*t* ^ht'd^ fur vaiioiis prodint^- vva« 
frit liv tin* (‘liildi«‘n diirini: tln*ir plav ai tiv itir**. 'I hi>* Hiinuil.iti'd i on- 
Htrin tion, and tlirv v\«‘it‘ Ini-v tiiaiiv dav s roinpl«*tinL' tln***r olijcrt'^. I ln*v 
aUo i%antf*d to find out v\lio r.inn* to tin* \\lio|f-*,il*‘ niaikt*t. wlirir tin* 
piodini* l aiin* fioin, Imu it ^ol to tin* iiiaiki't. wlio u.i'^ a hin k'^tfr. hov\ 
tin* vv ltoli*Halt*r k«*pt lii^^ piodtirt* fri'nli. To an*»ui*t tln'<«t* 4|in*'*tiono n*- 
<piiif*tl niiirli r(*,idin;! and aiiotln*! visit to tin* uli 1 1 l»*'‘alr riK llk«'t. 

iS. lhanoitif phn pfonitttri tlvinovtnhr Inini:,: (.liildif*n in ;!i.nlf* 
two writ* pi. IV in;: in tlirii ininiatiin* airpoit. I.vt'ivoin* v\.i*' rnL:a;:i*d in 
llvin;; plain's in and out of tin* airpoit wln*n Maik li.nl lii** plain* di.i 
iiiatii allv trash into anotln*i plain* on tin* lunw.iv ,itnl ^in.i^li it. I In* 
tliiltlrrn writ* ^'iratlv rxtilrtl ov4»r this a** tln*v saw what h.ipprtnMl. 
\t tin* shaiiii;! timr fi»llowiii;! ihr plav, tin* tr.n hrr asknl. **\\ hat w.i** 
fun loti. IV y*' 

fllll.nitKN: 1’hrii,ish 

TKVillMi: \\ h.it h«ippt*ns to pilt>ls who h.ivt* art idi'iits? 

V I n \ : I tloiTt know . 

l.iM Isi- : Mv lim it* sa\s ihrv t an’t llv. 

H\l.l*n: Tht*v t an hut not for a whilt*. 

TKViMKit: ^ t*s. if ihrv ait* tairlt's-^. ihrv ait» ■■i:rountlt*tr' for a vvhilt*. 

What r«hoiiltl wt* do if oiir t»f oiii pilots has an at ritirnt 

Sint*r ihrv wanlt*tl saft*tv in thrir airptut ainl siirioiintlini: i onnniinitv. 
thr rhiltlrrn a^rrrtl that if a pilot hatl an at t iilrnt hr woiiltl havt* to tlo 
a pd» t>thi*r than that tif pilot fi>r tin* nrxt two or thit'c* tinn*** tlirv pl.ivt‘tl. 
riirv tlisrusst*tl whv t't*rtain nilrs ainl it'iiiilations writ* nrfr'*''aiv in anv 
kind of iinliistiv ainl that thrsr riilrs hatl to ht* follt»wt*ti h\ tin* woikrrs. 
In thr t'lasstooin a **t ra-h” was disiiiptin,*; ainl ruirs hatl to l»t* fol- 
low nl thrrr. too. if plav was to In* aiithrntit and fiin fi>r t*\rrvont*. 

l^rnnitihr fihn pronuUf's Iratmni: mthout urultir rmotiofuil ^fnitn: 
PiipiU in thr ri^uhth ;!radr who havr a unit t>n thr ('oristitutional Gtm- 
vrntion, whrrr thrv lakr thr ndrs ainl tliM tin* frainin;.: t»f thr ('.on- 
stiliilitin. giving rrastm** for varitnis ailii lt's. roinpr«»niist‘s. ainl dr< i- 
sitms, Irnd lt> itiriitifv ihrmsrixrs with thr prrsons wln> altrinirti tin* 
lltMivrntion. Thrv arr transportrd in tiinr to this past rra ainl, as thrv 
nitrmpt to put thrir points arross for and against issurs ainl i ompro- 
ini,sr!i. thrv arr niorr apt to srnsr thr nrrd for i*oinproinisrs ainl thr 
jinitirr of thr drrisituis niadr. Thr histt>riral farts arr nn>rr rasilv 
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learneiL too, than tlioy are when as!»ipntnents are merely to inemorixe 
names ami compromises, a laborious ta!>k that has little meaning for 
them. 

10. Dramatic play ofjers opportunity for chiUhen to have fun: (3iil- 
ciren in the seeoiul graile stmlxiiig the (lain enjo\ eating the butter 
tliey have made. Intermediate-grade children enji»y publishing a m'IiooI 
ne\\spa|>er. ('.hildren stiidxing comiiiijiiie.itiuii enjo\ putting a live pro- 
gram (Ui the air. (!hildi(*n of all grades are happv dav bv dav as thev 
engage in tasks that have niiMniiig to them and their dassmates and 
v\lien thev have an ojipoitnnitv to shaie and participate. 



< oiirif «•( I iifi;: li. ( 1 iiilif il N'lii»nl IIoIimI 

Life is simple in a (Jiinese t ilia fie. 


DRAMATIZATIONS 

A dramatization differ** from firamatie plnv in that it i*» more structured, 
it requires more memori/alion. it i** le^'i creative and take* more planning. 
Intermediate- and ujiper-grade hildren usually prefer thi^ tyjre of play, 
which ha^ rnanv of the same values that have hem noted in relation to dra- 
matic play. The dramati/<ition of a ••tor; or an episf,de the children have rend 
involves the reconstructing of the most dramatic incidents into a f^irm that 
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will |#*n<l it*««*|f to rt'fiiuriiiig. (ihooHin^ ihi* |»urN. fltM iilin;! what props are to 
he iisimI, planriifi^* the rontiiinrs fliM UHnir!;; wa\H in whh h to present the 
material so that the flrainati/ation reproiliiees it** iili*:i^ ami iiiooci are all 
valiiahle ami nere'^^iarv preliiniiiarieH. Into siirh ptaiinin;: ami aeti\ities wmihl 
he ilrawri a wealth of lan^oia^e ««kilN. It iiii^'ht well he that out of the infor* 
irialion gainefi from the ^tmU of a unit the rhililreii would create an ori;'inai 
dramati/atimi tliat would depict epitofles and incidents of interest to th<*in. 
Tor example, tht* eventn •^iirroiinditif? the >enditi^' of the fir*«t wirel(*«>^ mi*ssa^e, 
the effect of the use nf the i ottoii ^iii, the driving of the fi'oldeii spike that 
united the i-iiilroad acfosn the nation ait* tin* kimi of hi**torical e\(*nts that 
I'liihlren enj«»v diam.ili/in;;. Much fli«««‘UHHinti, rtMdin;'. stiid\in^ of picturt's. 
and collet lino nf information woiiltl he neeiled; writing ami rewriting the 
script h\ a committee tm the basis of tin* e\aliiations and sii^gt'^titms td tin* 
t'lass iiiemht*is wtMihl ht* m‘ce*«sar\ ; tr\<iuts for parts wmilti oi\f* manx an 
opptirlunil\ fnr oral rt*atlin^; ami the plannino ami "ixin^ of tin* linal pro- 
tliiclioii ft»i the cla««s nr ftii an iii\iled oroii|> wonlil providi* tip|n>rtiiiiit\ for 
chililit*n to tlt*\i*lop leatlt*rship, initiati\t*, point*, ami i*ITt*cti\t* sp(*ecli. Fre* 
i|uenll\ chiltlien who ma\ he timiti at expressing tln*mst*l\cs orallv will 
lose lht*msel\t*s in a tlramali/alioiu t*spet*iallv if costumes hitit* ttn*ir idi*ntit\, 
ami ^reat salisfactituis ami omwth in self-tiinlitltine will re*-ult. 

Ill oitler to ha\t* a dramati/athm take t»n autht*nlicit\ . research will ht* 
m*etlt*tl. \Ian\ falst* com't*pts can thus ht* straiohtt*ni*tl out ft»r \imnoHti*rs. 
rht*it* will In* m*t*d ftir ctuit'cl anti appr«)priate langiia^t*. act*t*ptahlt* diction, 
and clear spt*t*ch, t«ni. rt*rs<»nalilit*s will lM*t'nmt* more rt*al when t‘hiltlrt*n 
hlenlif\ ihemseUes with men ami wtimeii in a ilramati/atioii than wmiltl 
he ptissihlt* wht*n lln*\ simpU reatl ahoiit tht*m. I'lie coiistriictittn t»f articlt*** 
to he iist*tl and the making of I'ostiitnes will «:i\t* impetus, lemi interest, and 
furnish an '*t>iiooin^iit*ss** to the unit with which the dramati/atimi deals. 

RADIO PLAYS 

1‘he tiramati/ation ma\ lake the ft»rm of a ratlin hmatit'ast. The pr<M*rdures 
followed in a hroatlcastin^ station \isiled h^ the chililren can he reprodmeti 
in a elassrotiin wht*re an impr«*\isetl nncr<»phoiie ami a control room f«»rm the 
hat'k^rtuiml for the acti\ilies. To time the sciipt ami tt* make e.ich minute 
eoiint sti that the tlesiietl iileas can he put at'ros> in an amlience are ex- 
cellent training in language, in s|H*<M'h. ami in preplanning for an iniporfant 
event. 

Katiitt pla\s ha\e an adxanlage in that the\ tan he put tm without ros- 
tunu*s and elahor.ite props ami the scripts t'an he rt*ati and mtt memori/ed. 
The ratlin pntgrain tdfers an t>ppt>rtunil\ for main chiltlien to partii ipate 
in the ctuninen ials. the anmuinceinents. the music, the soiintl eiTf*t*ts, the news, 
and the ilrainali/atitm. 
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RECORDED PROGRAMS 

A lapt* riTtinliii*: ran In* inaclt* of |ila\s |>r«»fiiiri*«l |i\ inter nuniiatr* and 
ii|»|»rr-j:raili* rhildren. Iliin is useful in liel|iin^ i-liildien disc*o\er their s|K*ei'li 
patterns. t»»ne i|ualit\. repi tition i»f ^oids. inserlii»n*>. aiul piM»r dirlioii. After 
I nrriTt forms are taught ami piartired. the same rhiidren ma\ make a nen 
r«'rordin^. I’royiraiiis that are t**«p«*riall\ jiood m.i\ he put on rerords and 
pla\ed man\ times. 

PUPPETS AND MARIONETTES 

Some teachers and t*hildit*n have hail e\( client ri*«»ullH \%iih puppets and 
Miiirionettes as mediums fur diamati/ation. I'hi' making and diessiug nf the 
puppets tinii‘'ronsumint! .ind so shnuld ii«it he Inn id.ihni.ite. Simple pup- 
pets ran he retried nianx limes \%iih a chaii^'e in in*.|iitne (’liiMieii uho aie 
dilhdeiit ahoiit appearing hefme a ;’ioiip in.i\ untk hrhind the sreiies and 
thioij;.di ;.'ood ii*>r of \oi(c* and tin* skillful manipulatimi oi the puppets p't 
jov out of paitiripatin;: in a ^imip enlnpi ise. 

ROLE PLAYING AND THE SOCIODRAMA 

Hole pla\in^ oiler** another tvpe of di.ima that ma\ he used h\ voiiiif! 
penple during* the dexelopnient of a unit of unik. I he idetililn alioii uilh the 
iliafarter to he depii led help'* i hildien In mm* lheiiise|\ es in dilfi'reiil lehi- 
tion**|iip**. \\idi*ns llieii '•oi iai lioii/ons. and aids iheiii to see life aioiiiid them 
in a dei'pei per**pe( live. 

Ho|«* plavin^ i** elleitixe. eas\ . and «*njo\ahle. It is sjumlunrtuis and alwavs 
unieheai-ed. Hieie is an aiidieme that i** parlii ip.itin^*. and the ff*i*lin;:H of 
till* roll* pla\i*rs ate the miirein of all. in this nav groups < an snlie prohleiiis 
together as tliev step moinent.il ilv into the slnie** of the persims eonef*rnefl. 
riien* is no set pla\ to hi* folloxxed. l>iM iis*.ion of ua\s to hainlle a siluation 
mav emei^e most f*asil\ if two or mote different ^rroiips enaet the same proh* 
h*m and discus*, the diflerent wavs of sohin^' it. 

Hole plavin^ and sociodiama are e|nsf*K allied in manv wavs and the 
terms are often used inter* liant!eahlv . 'I he prime liillereiite prohahiv is the 
fa*t that in a soiiodr.ima the foniern is for the deep personal aspect of the 
lirohleins that are portraved. The < oiniiients id « hildren wh«» have attempted 
a sociodrama mav indicate the |»ersoiial tiature of sui h an e\|H'rieiice: “In- 
stead of taking! things out of plavs. we take thin^rs out of our lives**; “You 
find out how to pel people to understand \*»ij’‘; and “lt*s the artions that 
come out of |H*ople not just their ihouphts. . . ' Kxplonnp prcdilems 

* Ih'len Hail Jenpin|j4, i«.«lr.ima a* blieahv** m lirallh 

in Our ‘ I'fVJ W.irlHp«ik of ih#- laiion f«»r s„|HT\oiofi «n«J tjirri* iiliim l)e- 

xrlopmeni : a^hinpion. Il.f... Nais-nal Muialion A*wi*ialion, H/Vt*. pp. W) 262. 
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that an? of rorurrn to lh«‘ liriflin^ out uIkiI othrr fMoipIt* an* 

likr, hoH th«*\ frt'l, ami hoi% ihr iiifli\ iilual hiiii-t‘lf frfl> ahoiit |irohl(*iii«» 
that hr ha» rxprrirnrrfl thr of *tof‘ioflraftiu. 

It is ifn|iortaril that thr HiliiatioriH rlioHi«fi hr r(*|irrM'fit.itivi* of thr |irohlriii«» 
of thr ^'roii|i ami that thr inriiihrrH uaiit t<» r\|iloir tlir situation. I hr in- 
(iiviiliial ( oiiifortiii^ rr.i'*Hijratirr in thr fact tliat otlirr proplt* Ikim* hati 

|irohlriiiH similar to hi*« ami li«* lt*arn*« that li» iimiri **taml llir frrlini;** of all 
lhf>?(r proplr uho air in\ol\r<l h(*l|»** to ««iiKr a )»iohlriii ami to ii:ti r|irt*t lii*« 
own frrliii^'t. In W4ilchin<r llir h«‘ha\ ior |Mtli'tn<^ of < liililrrii a^ tlir\ work 
logrthfT in <lr\rlo|iinjj a unit of wmk. thr Ir.n lii‘i «.rn'r- rmii|i..nal trn**ion'* 
iiml thr imihilitv of Monir rhihlirii to M*|>t thr ir<*ti ii tion^ iiiipuM'il h\ tlit* 
group. Hr iiia\ ilUo tr( ogiii/f tlir prl^olial pi o|ilf‘lii<« li'Llting to gi'ttilig oil 
togrtlirr tliat ait* p|t*\riiling •«oliif* < liihlirn floill ht'itiL! tli rfptril. 

tint ttf tilt* |t*ariiing r\pi*t it‘iii't*«* th.it it‘'.iilt fiotn •^tu ioiliatna- till- I'liiiilirn 
tthoiilil ha\r an opp«»itnnit\ to it*arh ^*1*111*1 ali/atioiix. ahoiit hiirnan irl.ition**. 
'Ihr^r gi*nriali/atioMH will, of coiiihi*, hr in trriii^ of thr a::r .iml niatiiiitx *»f 
thr grtiiip. \t*\f*rtht‘h**»*«. tht*\ shoiihl aiii \oiing-*tri in \irwiiiL! thrii own 
hi*ha\ii»r ami in a('liir\ing krrm*i iimlt‘i'«tamling of how othri Initn.in hrin*:- 
-tiik;' 

.^’ni/tih/r Mtuations: llir mlt*'. poitta\(*il shoiihl ht* «»f «*inotional ronmn 
l«» tlir \<Ming««triH in\ol\i*<l. Tlit* >itiLiti<»iis in wlii«h thr\ frri thrs ai»‘ ini'-- 
iimli'iHtooil. tlio'Hr in wliirli tht*\ lia\t* (litlitiiltv in inakimj up tht'ii ininiU 
ahoiit what i*^ tight to ilo «ii ^a\. tho>t* lh.it inakt* thi*tn happv ot iinh.ippx .in* 
all Miiil.ihir foi a Horiodiaiiia. I ht*n* hIiouIi! |ir no ft'rlirii: th.it thru* onl\ 
oiir right w.i\ of h(*ha\ing in a gi\t*n *»ilii.it ion. Thr oijt> onir- '•hi>uM h«‘lp 
thi*ni lt» liml wa\*« of hi*ha\ing th.il will i*\pan<l thrir pn'M'iit •^kilU in tlr.iling 
with pn»hlriii?* of ili*t*p priHonal ronrrin l«» ihrm. 

riirir art* ni.inx •«itn.itiont inxoMiig ht*haxif»r p.itlrin^ ami thr frrling<» 
t»f gr«»iip mrnih«*iM that aii?*t* whrn |H*r^onalit\ piohlf*niH injt*rt thrni'*r|\r'- 
into (lr<’ision«t lh.it inii'tt hr niailr in a < la****nioni. f’or r\.iinpli'. ,1 nt*w < hihl 
has t'tMiir into iht* rias**. Hi* h.i> not paitii ipatril in thr aitixitii*^ in which 
thr class has hern in\o|\ril a** tin* chililrrn ha\i* <lr\r|npril thi*ir unit of work. 
Ho%% ran hr hr lirlpril to t.ikr his pl.irr in tin* group.' So far hr has not hrt*n 
inriiniril in thr spontani*oiis pla\ of thr rhihlirn. Hi* h.is hrrn piishnl asiilr 
hrraiisr hr ilors ni»l know "how wr lio it oi what wr an* iloin^.*' Hr ha** not 
U’rn "rhosrn** ami hr has withilrawn ami has nigagnl in ^olitarx aitixitirs. 
Thr trarlirr hail watchnl thr rlithirrii for srxrral ila\s ami wantril ihriu to 
rrali/.r thr rllrrt of thrir hrhaxior on thr nrwioinrr. Katlirr than talking to 
thr rhihirrn ahoiit thrir hrha\ior t<o\arii this 1 hihl. hr askril how ni.in\ of 
ihrin hail r\rr nio\ril to a nrw si liool whrrr thr\ h.ul hail to tnakr nrw frirmU 
aiut finil thrir plarrs in nrw groups, Srxrral t hihirrn hail had this r\prrirncr. 
After somr ilisriission thr\ ili*«'iilril to r«*«Miart thr situation lhr\ hail f.icril. 
The others in the class joined in exaluating how the \arioii'* partii ipanls /W/ 
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a*. tlu*\ mol iho pn»l»lom> thal omor^oil fnmi iho ^itiialions. Tho rnir plaxor's 
tlioir fooliiij»>. Out nf llii> r«ilo*|ila\ o\|»oi irn<o aii«i tho 
of tlio c’hililion caiiio an apprai>al €»( what tho\ iiuilil ilo tti iiiako llioir own 
nt‘«\f oiiior fool u.uitoil ainl iii<‘|ii<lo<l. 

Ill aiintiior >ittiati<in in tho '•linlx of *‘Oiir l!it\" tho pioliloiii'» rolatin^ to 
ill** hiiihlin^ of inan\ hoii'*in«! piojrit^ in tho aioa uoio iiinioi iliMiii^^ion. 
Into >omr o^ thr |iou<»int* piMjfctH faiiiilio«* of Nt^^ioo- an«i JapaiioM- lia<l 
ir< ofltU inoM'd. I hr piohlrin po<*iMi ill tlir*«i* loiin«»: Ilow would \ou fcM*l 
.i'> .1 inrinhri id oiir of lh(‘«r faiiiili(**> tito\ifi^ iiiln a hoii**in;* pio|iM| in a 
«>tian;.'r rit\ wlit'ir \oui fainilx \\a*» 111*1 writ ohm* hn aii^* of \oiii laro? Iho 
|r.ii lirr **uoM«*^lrd that **onir iiiomhoi'* id thr « la**- iiii^iht liko to pla\ llii** 
r\pi*iirnr(* lathri than diM'ii<^*. it. S«iiiio of tlir ihildirn took tin* iolo*« of tho 
< liildtrn in tin* piojiMl who oftrn pl.ixnl tii^t‘tliri. thir id thriii took tho pail 
of liill. a Nr'jio I liild who had it*irntl\ iiio\rd into tli«* iiriohlioi hood, \ftri 
till* pl.i\ thr I liihiim di'>i ii«>-rd what h.ippt‘tif‘d. I hi* Ir.n lirt a*>krd tin* ipii*^ 
tiofi, “What w.i'« liill hopiiiL* foi ino^l wlirii hr nio\id int** thr piofriiy" '| ht* 
an^wri 1 .iiiit* that thr tiling* ino^t w.intrd wa*> ti» iiiakr nrw fiiriiiK. Piohlrin** 
of pla\ in.ilr^. a'trptaiur into 1 liih*. dillrirti<r ill |o*ik^ and in wa\** of doiiif.’ 
thin:.''*. lani’uaL'r haiiiri**. thr < .lu-r- id ir-« ntinrnt id oihri i.iir*>. and **o on. 
hi'oiioht out in.iiix I onitniinit\ piohirnis and wax** in xxhii h thr 1 hildini lhi*ni 
oi'lxr** I oiild hrip in thr 'solution a*> thr ndi* plax in;* .ind tlir irrlinv'<* of tho 
proplr inxolxnl xxnr ail.llx/rd. 

Idrntilir.it ion xxith xaiioii** x«Malion*» that air t«‘pi f*->rntrd in thr lifo of 
thr loninninifx i* aiiolltri pha**r of .1 unit of xxoik lh.it • an hr ridi.iin rd h\ 
loir piax ill;:. PiipiU max takr thr pait- of loiiiinunitx xxoikri** tlir iloilor. 
thr t.ixii ah diixn. thr po'*tni.in. thr phiinhi‘i. thr flriiti**!. thr »*to|rki’i'pri , 
thr haiikri. thr rofiduitoi. ,ind th«’ jiid^'r. and throii; 5 li loir plaxin;' f/ain rr- 
**pri t fill thi''*r wolkri- and thrii -f’l \ i* r In thr • ••niiniiiiit \ . I hr pl.ix max aUo 
''lioxx hoxx thr •ri X ii r- of thr*^* x\oikrr*. aM* iii.ifir inorr flilhf lilt hx 1 hildrrti 
and .idiilt** till oiiL:h hn k of 1 oopn atioii. I iiip.ilhx tow.iiil lhr%r xxoikrt- i** aNo 
L.iiiit'd x\ Ill'll a I hild in tin- io|r of a po|i«riiian. a hn** iliixrr. m a -toirkrrpor 
ha- t** rlral xxith iii< oii-iilri ,itr ihildirn. 

f wrniHlIs 0/ unml ntir filtiMHi:: \ frxx r—rnti.'lU of ^»ood loir phixill^’ 
rniriL'r a** tlir tr.irhrr xxoik- with it. I hr**r h.'ixr hrrn xxrll ••lati'il hx Mihirrd 
Wood: 

I. Thr -iti:ation rnTd** to hr rh*ar arnl hfi»'f. 

L\ Thr ch •**rription of thr -ituation -hoiiM not iinplx aiiHwrrix. 

\ <pj« **li**n 01 rominriit madr at tin- riid of thr ijrM r iplioii nhoWH 
thr audinnr that ihrrr i*. -omrlhiiijf to xxalih for. •*ii» h «h: 

*’I xxoridrr xxhat happrnrd.** 

‘TVrliap** xoii XX ill afin-f •»! nnAxl*r \oij will di^a^rrrr xxith thr xxay 
thrx handird thi**.” 

w*r h*>xx thrx xxork thi«* tiul. 
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4. If ihi* do#*** tif*t H»>h' i*a5*il> at ih** rlo*i* of iht* role playing, 

the trarlier or Irailer iiiav need to aj*k •^oiiie (|iie>tioiiH. a?»: 

*'Vkhat good ahoiit the tli« v liaiiflliMl thij^ >ituation?*' 
"Wtiiild \oii •4ijggr'«l afi> rhange in the method.'' 

See that «toiiie *4011 of i-oine** out of thi* i iUi^idiTatioll nf 

the lole pla\iiig. lilt* *titiiatioii it**elf dot**« not nt*res<*aril\ go on to 
an\ Httrl of eofiipletii»ii. Frei|neiitl\ tin* ht*^t teehni<|tie t<» cut it otf 
hefon* that ptiiiit in ie.if‘lif*tl, hut snitie uii<lt*r'*tanding nt*t*<rs to he ar- 
rivt'il at h> the gioiip before going on t<» a nt*\\ prohh*m.' 

Soei<tdraiiiti«i an* rmt to ht* conftiM*d i\ith )»'*\eli<»<lrama'« ami |)la> therapv. 
'I'he ela**««rooiii in not a elinit . ami feu tea('ht*rH ha\t* had the ni*fe**sar> train- 
ing ill p*t\i'lMi|og\ oi poHH4‘H*H tilt* f*om|>«*tt*fi« t* to ii-t* |>la\ t(» tliagm>**t* pt*r**onal 
prohletiin. The Hoeiotliaina fix u*«e-^ upon a *«orial piohlt*in in human n*lation*«. 
I hroiigh pla\ing out the piohlem ami tli^ u*«>«iim uh\ *«omt* ht*lia\it»r i*^ iiion* 
de<iirahle than i»lht*r*«, ehil<lit*n h*arn tlint*rt*nl ua\*« of hamlliiig interper*ional 
relational. 


SUMMARY 

hramatit* pla\ and dramati/ati«»ii«« ot*i*iip\ an important plai t* in unit ti*aeh- 
ing. 'riintiigh them ehildif*n giou in their umler**lamling ami iim* of aenirate 
ttuiit'pti ami «tMnho|s, <|e\t*lop M*<piem‘t* ami tiaiitv in langiiagt* e\pri‘*>**«ion. 
utilize the information thi*\ lta\t* gained. e\pii*HH theniM’Kes at***tlietii'all\ . 
deielop poine ami *(t*lf-fMinlidem'f*. ami gain iii**ii:lit into hum. in heha\ ior. 
nramati/ing exentn ami pla\ing nde** an* fun. I.t*. lining take** pl.nt* without 
limine i*moti<»nal Miain amt i** im»n* perm.ini*nt ht'raUM* rhildn*n hi'tomt* 
idenlifietl einolionalh ami ph\*4it'alh a?i well a** inlt*llt*f'tuall\ with tin* episodes 
and the roles lhe\ pla\ . 

One of the inipoilant outt'omes of tin* expei ii*net*s relating to a unit of 
work is the idiange in attitinles and heha\ior. riiroiigh the um* of hui'Ii terh- 
niqties as diainatit* pla\. dramati/ation. role plaxing. ami the soriodraina the 
tearher ma\ further the reali/ation of outronu>. 
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I.\ A UMI OF WORK 


The ronj»trurlioii in wliiili (hililmi iliiiin.L: a unit nf unrk 

aro for lln* piiipoftr of |iio<liirin^ ihi* tliin^'j llu*\ nnvl. Hu* nalinr f»f iIh'm* 
arlivitirsi will (irprinl upon llu* unit brini: MuiliiMl and mu'*! Ik* juirpovful 
for flu' rlnlilrrn. Tlir arti\itir!» in whii h t hiltlrrn rnjzajzr will \aiv widr!\. 
Sonir <‘hildrrn ina\ hv inakiii!: a *‘la\ howl, othi'i'« ina\ hi* tnakini: a pirtorial 
map. still othors tna\ hr painting a mural. prrh»rmin«: a si iiMu r r\|H'rimi*nt. 
i*ooking. W'ra\ini;, or ronstriirtinp ohjints from wootl or otlu'r matiTials. 
Many of thr rhildron ma\ ho roadinp: t«> lind inh^rmation or writing somo- 
thing for a radio hroadoast or a pupjH'l sh«nv. All of tlio ohildron will ho 
aotivoly ongagod in oooiipations that intorost thorn and will thus oontrihuto 
to the unit of work that tho whole olass is developing. 


Photograph Coiirtwy of long Rraoh. California. I'nifird S.!u^d Di^lrirt. 
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ChiUiren uho have purpti^eis that are vital tti them will l>e anxious to seek 
iiifurination in order to know the t>|H^!* and kin«ls o( thin^^* tit make as well 
as how to make them. They will do labor ittiis reM*ari*h. read maps, learn to 
measure, eluvk on \(H*abular\, or lake nott*s in onler to eipiip themsebes 
^ith the bai'k|!roiind m^'essary to do the task and to make the objcvts as 
aulhentie as poss^ible. Ilei'ausi* of ehildreirs inleiiM* iiiteresln and their desire 
to make things to play with that are aiithentii*. learninii is natural and mean> 
iii;«ful and prctx ide«» a stimulation to attaek work that would Ik* irksome if it 
were forrf*d upon them by the ti*ac*her. 

W hen ehildren are allow e*d to explore an nrranp*d environment and play 
witit the things they find there, the luvd to make thing*! of their own, to 
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search for further information, and to experiment with material usually fol- 
lows. For example, if the children are looking at picture^* «d various ly|H*s 
of trucks and freight ears or are handling a Hniall im»del of an engine and 
railroad signals that have been brought in by the teacher, the discussion 
following will almost certainU guarantee the fhildrerrs desire to eonslruct 
*»ther things to make their play more real, such as additif»nal tvjws of freight 
ears, railroad tracks, a nujiidhoiiM*. slake trucks, semitrailer trucks, and 
the like. If the children pii^h about model ships that have been placed in 
the environment, they readily sec the need for more shi|»s, cargo to carry 
in the ships, and some provision for a harbor in which the ships may go 
and come. More of these playthings w'ill afford an op|Hirtunily for more 
children to play and their play will In? more realistic. They have a rcaium 
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fur fluirii; ami thun ruriHtriirliun unrirr \%«i\ naturally ami rapid!) . 

Mum! ufiilH of uurk will ifi\uKf* liaiiiiiM*rin^ ami nawin^' .-im r the cuti*itrur- 
tiufi Ilf thiri^H tu phi) with hii** ^'rrat iiitrr«*M ami real purpn**e (nr )niiti^ rhil- 
clreii. Wuiiil a iiinrt* **ati'*fartur\ iiieiiiiiin than ranlhnanl nr humu- utlier 
lliffi.Hy material, hiirinf^ the ilevelupmerit nf iiiiiiiernii^ unit-* •^nme rliihlren will 
hr ll•^inJ^ rarpenlerH' tnnU nii wnml at wnrkhem lie'* nr nii HawlinrM*^. 1 hen* 
arr rxperiem i'H that hnhl f'reat pleasure ami •«ali<*fartinn fnr ehihireii. 

OBJECTIVES OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 

llammi'iin!* ami Mawiii;* are imt inlrnilniiMl into a unit tn maki* rliihlren 
Hkilleil III e\en *tenii*«killeil raipentei-. In niilei to make a replira of an\ tiling, 
keen n|i«»er\atinn, roi rert itifoi tiiatioii. ami kiiowlfil^r of the propn- ii**!* of 
tnnU are in\nl\ei|. A ra*«iial look at a Make tiiirk nr a tanker ii>eil to tran**poit 
gnnilM or teailiii^ ahniit these iiieaiH of ti aiisportat ion raniiot roinpare with 
the leainin^ e\peiienre that a t hihl aeipiireH as he attempts to make a replira 
of .sin h a raiMt*!'. He 'oies hark a^aiii ami a|L!ain tn a pirtiire. to the re.il nh* 
jert. In a inmleh ni In a ilesriiplive arroiinl hefore he is able to roiistriirt a 
salisfartorv teplira of his own. He has piirpn^* in the iloiiif: heraune it is of 
inteiest to him to make an ohjert with whirh to pla\. He satistirn an iii^e to 
make .somethin;'. W hat he makes is his in a real seiisr her.nisr into it ha\e 
pine his thinking, his phinninit. anil his skill. Hi‘ has ronlrihiiteil. loo. to the 
;rioiip prnjf*rt in whirh the whole rhiss is miirerneil. 

CONCOMITANT LEARNINGS 

While \aiioiis ronsinnijnii arti\ilies aie iimlerw:i\ there are man\ learn- 
ing’s in terms of heh.i\ ioi<*. atlitmles. ami apple* ialion** that ha\i’ no ilirerl 
lelalioiiship to the oh|erl pi oilm eil. I heM* liMinin^s aie impoilant .iml ipiile 
as \ilal to the whole piores«« as the tan,i:ihli* oiilroine. Initi.ilixe. ;!oo(l plan- 
ning’. wise rhoire of mateiials. ami r.neftil woikman^hi)i are esM*nlial In 
prnihire a salisfar|or\ . thmi^h perhaps rrmle. idijerl from Wi»od or other 
material. l*iohlems ami some ilismiiiautMut'iit will pre^Mit themsehes. To 
slirk to a task until it is linisheil. to at repi ami profit h\ su;:t!e'*tion'* must 
he learned. To put artirles awa\ so that lhe\ ma\ he read\ for U'*e later i'- 
ll lesson Iti he learned that has man\ \ allies. ‘I'o assume responsihilil), (or 
n task that i> imptulanl not tuiU to the imli\ithial hut t<t the ;:roup has im- 
plit'ati«>ns in relatitm lit heha\ior that far itiitwi*i,i«h the \ahie of tin* oh|r<*t a 
rliild is makinu. \n\one who makes a phne of paper from }up\rus will uain 
an appreriation of the skill, pret ision. and im:eniiil\ of a piimitiie people 
who made paper fntm the materials the\ (miml in their en\ irt»nmenl. Tti 
make a to) glider that is weighted jiist right s«> that it will glide satisfat torih 
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in the down draft gives a eliild some nothin of the prolilems involved in the 
design of gliders. 

GUIDANCE AND EVALUATION 

llaininering and sa\sing frtM|iieiitly rome into disrepute hivaiisi* they are 
nidsy and iiiitid\ netivitirs in a rla»rooin. rliildten grow in under* 

landing when they make tliingn that they will ii*.e. it in r?»Hrntial that the 
time di*\t»ted to thi> part of a unit nf %%i»ik hi* urll planned and idlieieiilh 
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exeriited so that wrirtliwhile learnings fr»»m the profenn are a-sured. ITie 
l<Mi'her must understand what he ho|M*** to ai hieie for eaeh rhild and must 
f'onstantiv evaluale the prcHcdiires and the aetivilies of the rhildren ho that 
he ean justify at all times what is being made, the time spent on the artivitieii. 
and the values to the rhild himself as well as to the group enterpri*#* to 
whirh he is contributing. 

The noise and confusion cannot l»e eliminated l^erause the nature of the 
artivity is noisy if hammers and saws are ijM*d on w*o#m1. As rhildren move 
about to get their materials, wait their turn to use equipment, talk t^igether 
about tbeir prrddems. or.s<*ek help a* the\ work, an obs^-rver who d*»es n^>t 
understand either the purposes of the children or the piirp^»si;s of the teacher 
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ma\ hr at a to m-r ihr valur^ that lit* fh*r|HT llian ihr acti\itirf( oh’^orvefl. 
It till* ri'HpMiHihilitv nf tlir trarhrr at all In know that growth in wa\> 

of Working taking' plan*, that worthv ii»nrrpt?« an* hririi* ari|iiin*(l. and that 
ihr matrriaU hrin^* rnailr an* !M-r\in^ a vital piirpi»M*. OnU h\ t arrful and 
winr ^iiidaiu r ran thr linn* ««|H*nt on roiiMrijf timi ai‘ti\ilir< hr jiiH|iiird. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CLASSROOM FOR CONSTRUCTION 

I'.arh Irarhri should fi*t*l that hr i*« frrr to *«lart roti^triirlion arti\itii*** in 
thr wa\ tliat i*« ra*>irH| for him. 1 hr in«*xprrirnr«*il trarhrr ma\ find it ht*lpfiil 
at liiMt to lt*t onl\ a ft*w rhildrrii rn^a;'i* in ron*>ti iirtion. I.atrr. hr ran in- 
vol\r nioif* rhildirn, form rommitt(*f>. plan ht‘ttt*r wavs of workin;:. and 
linalU inriiidi* all of thr rla««M. 'I'hr idral i«« to havi* tin* i*ntin* rla**<* participate* 
in making the* thin^'H nrreird. l'.\|M*tiriirt*d tt*ai hris ha\i* li*aini*d to ^iiidi* 
.■tiirh a tt'ii iinjj; riiriH epiitr ra««il\. llowr\rr. it takt**» oi;j'ani/atii»n and rare- 
fid planning' h\ the* tt*arlH*r and thr rhildrrii and ^tlml* r\pi*rii*iM'r on tin* 
part of hoth of ihrm to la* .Hnrrr^**fiil. 
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PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENT 

(.i»nMru(*tioii Uiirk |»t* rarrir«i tin in ihr to In* nniM 

ahlt*. W hiMi t'liililrni arr liaiiiiiirrinL* aii«l itii'ir ami i 

ami r<iii>«‘t|uc*iitl\ Mil'll a«'ti\itic> iiiakr it liillii nil (ur tin* Irai li«*i In manage* 
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arnl riiatrri.iU for .ill thr < hildri'n an* |ir<i\id*Ml. (!los<* |>lanniiip, 
^iiiihinf‘ 1 % ami « «»fmiant i lirikiii^ on llii* part of tin* trarhfr arr iHM f«»?.ai \. 
Mofifrii rlat«trooiii<4, a«« I* I ami 2 h|io%^. an* arrati)zt*(| t(» pro\i<lr as iiuirh 

fm* ivorkin^ *4pa< i* as po*»««ilil«*. L.ir^r flat siirfart's. tool carts, cla\ Inns, 
storap* plates for i^ood of \aii«»iis si/r'«, ripiipnieiit for simple cooking aiui 
sejeme expel imenis. ami sa%% Imisi**. are (lt*siial»le to facilitate tlie work. \i*w 
classroom* have tiiovahle fiiinitiire. If the cla*»sroom fiiriiiliirt* is not t»f tlie 
iiiovahle tvpe, desks can he put on skills and pushed together when nect*s^ar\ 
.ind so eliniimile e\er\ olh«‘f aisle, m the\ can he frioiiped in a hollow stpiaic 
sii that some floor space ma\ he available for iisin;* sawhorses and other 
Mpiipmeiit. I.ihi.irv tables and d**sks shoiihl he accessible for tin* ii.iit'l aitivi 
ties which will occiipv some of tin* i hildi«*n while otheis are doine snmethiti;! 
that iiiav be nois\. 

When consiMiflion aitivities involve the iise of wood or when a varietv 
of proj(*< Is aie goiiie (III at the saint* tinn*. if p.>s<^iblc somi* of ihem should 
In* caiiicd on oiil-of dooi s wln*ie childif*n could work wilhoiit intci h'l iii;! 
with out* attolhei, tin* noise would not rt*vt*rbci ale within the walls of |ht* 
loom, and Iciisioiis would be it*diic<*d. fhittlooi spact* for sin h a«ti\ilics iiii 
foiliinatelv is available in loo few srhools. but wln*it*vi*i pos<«iblc in ;!ood 
Wf*atln*r soiin* aclivilit*s should In* carii(*d on outdoors bi*cause manv dilli 
cullies art* thus (*liminatc<| whili* tin* inln*rcnl values an* picseivcd. 

INVOLVEMENT OF ALL OR PART OF THE CLASS 

W ln*n allcmplin^ for the lii«.| time to havi* all childii*n woik on v.iiioii'- 
proj<*c|s simultaiicoiisb , a li*acln*t v\ill find it t*asici to haM* all of lht*m woik 
at the saiin* Ivpt* of activity. Tot «*\amplc*. tin* whoir* moiip ini::ht piolitablv 
work «il wi*avinf:. i*\pt'i-iiin*tilin^ v%ilh iialivt* d\cs for wool, or dippiiii; cainllcs 
as was doin* in colonial limes. W ln*n childicn finish tln*ir ailii h*s ihi*\ can 
stall soiin* olhei in*<*di'd it«*ms \>hil«* olln*is an* iompli*lim: tln*ir work. I In* 
lt*acln*r is fret* to move about and iiive ln*lp and uuidain t* when* lhe\ arc 
in*i*de«l. It is minh t*asier tti oii:aiii/e ainl carrv on ielati*d ^rt»up activities 
than ttt have children work v>ith tiillerent materials, or to have all of them 
wtu'k with wood. 

If onlv pail of the class is aclivt*lv at v%«irk with wood. clav. or other ma 
lerials. the i|ui*«tion immediatelv arisc*s as to what the others shoiihl di». This 
is a>:ain a ehallenize to the tu^aiii/athmal and plannini: abilities of the leat her. 
If he is Itt be al's««rbe<l bv the eisrht t»r ten who are working* with mati‘rials 
and ttnds new to them anti to him, and if there is to be hammt*iin;j and <aw- 
in)r. he iniisl plan quiet but wi>rthwhile activities f<u tin* titln*rs. I'hesi* should 
be activities that are a part of and contribute to the unit of wi>rk in whh h the 
entire class is involvtnl. Uewriting stories, sean hinp; ft>r infi>rmation in IBooks, 
making scraplmoks. making maps, painting small objct ls for t argo. painting 
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on |iarrliiiirtit. \%ra\iii;*. iiioiirlinu, rmiMiiK tini* rharU and grapli!*. 

\% riling scTipls for radio |ila\>. paintin*! a iiitiial. and \%oikin|! on a limo linr, 
an* r\aiii|iU*s of rtdalrd ai'ti\i(i«>. 

|{t\i:ardlr>«* of iht* nuiiil>f*r of <hildirn \%lio air ailtialU rii^a^rd in roin 
^tiiirtioii at‘li\ ilii**». it i** u^iiallx ir< omniiMidrd that all « hildirn pat* 

til ipati* ill tilt* platiniiii* ami (*\ aliiatiii^. foi tin* ti|i|(*< !•> In'in^ tnadr. tin* 
i^iitti'ii, and llir art rnnk an* for I»\ tin* niliir ^•imip. rnnM*'|iii*iill\ . tlir 
total L'roii|) ^llo|Jld in planninL* and «*\ .iliialiiiL:. (tiiiiip« of i liiKlirii ina\ 

takr turn- in paitii ipatir;: in tin* .i(‘ti\r. noi-\ a«li\ilii*-. >oiiir ina\ \%oik oiii* 
iir two da\H and thru tmn to otlin nioii> <piii-t a«li\itii*- liial can Im* rallied 
on at dc-k- or tahlr-: ollin** then max \xi»ik at the -ax«hoi-f» ami lit'iielie^. Ml 
-hoidd know what ha- he<*n done and \xhat ni*ed- to Ik* done 

GUIDANCE OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 

rile teacher iiiii-t aiilii ipale ami liaxi* ic.id\ all malr'iial- needed. *>m h 
a- <la\, \arn. the curie* i kind of InmlK i. lonU. -aw hoi hi*... nail-, wheel-, 
-crew-, map.-, hook-, lefeieme Iiialeii.il-. -I lem e eipiipineiil. .ind walei, riie 
childieii inii-t know when* the m.iteii.il- .-ne kf‘pl -o that ihex max hf*lp them 
-elxe- -o fai a- i- po--ihlr .iml expedient 

I lie teacher niii-t cite* k the il.i— loniii to ili-ioxet dilleieni xxax- of ai- 
lanuin^ fiiiiiitiiit* in onlei to ^*i\e ainph* -pai e Imi all iliihln n !«* wmk and 
til nn»\e ahiiiit ea-ilx. It ha- heeii -ii'/;:i‘-teii th.il niw- of ile-k- max hi* pii-hed 
foL'etlii'r ami the tahle top'- ta tin* lli*oi < ii*aieil foi a lai^e. Hat xxmk -pace. 
I he ai ran^einent <»f the lodin -hoiihl he Ilexihli- -•» th.it it max xaix fioin one 
lime til another, ilepi’mlini' Npi»n tin* txpi- itf attixitii - hein^: )iiir-iiefl ami the 
mimher id children inxidxiMl. I he iliav'iam- ••ii p.i::**- '»n .iml Mo -ii^»|/i*-t liow 
thi- Hexihilitx t an he .u hii’Xf'<l. 

rile teai hei iiiii-t think tliHMJi:h tlie hi*-I pl.i* e ami wax foi iIm* xariiMi- 
^Ji'iiiip- ami ioinmitler- to work, kei-pin^' in niiml the kind id ailixitie-. the 
niimher id chihlreii in ej' h ;jr<nip. the pi*i-onni’l of i-a* h j/Miiip. and the 
hiiatioii id material- ami e*piipm**nl in tin* io‘»ni. I.*»x^ -lii’lxi*- r<Mililx n‘ai hi*il 
hx ihihiien -hi»iild he -tiMki'il with mat»iial lla-x will want. Material- -hoiild 
a!-o he availahh* in imin* than *»m’ p«nl of tlw liiom ti» piexi*nt < iiiipehlion. 

PLANNING WITH THE CHILDREN 

\l all lime- tin* i hihlren mii-t nmler-laml what i- to he done. 'I hex iiiu-t 
iimler-land not onix “what” hut al-i» “x%hx. I he lea> her ami the ehihiren 
mu-t plan ti»j:ether before i on-trin tii»n affix ilie- are hepiin. either f»n the 
dax of ron-tnii tiiin f»r the pref edinp dax. -o that eat h thihl kimw- hiff 
ta-k, whether he i- ti» work ahme or wifli a ^rriiiip or committee, what rna* 
teriaU are neetleil. and where to work and with what. .Sfiiiietime-, e-peeially 
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TEACHING THE UNIT 


at the beginning of a unit, the planning may take a long time. Care should 
be taken not to plan too long and for too many things; otherwise children 
become impatient and disinterested before they get started. The need for 
planning and the interest will increase as the children face problems. Mis- 
takes made and anticipation of problems to be met will make the preplanning 
increasingly valuable. 

The planning period should allow children an opportunity to 
Participate 

State or restate purposes 
Clarify plans 

Think together on group purposes 

Give and accept suggestions 

Use judgment 

Make choices 

Select materials needed 

Review or make standards 

It should allow the teacher opportunity to 

Make each child feel part of the group 

Make certain that each child knows what he is to do 

Check plans of individuals and groups 

Help children give and take criticisms 

Check on the “feeling tone” of the group 

Check on accurate concepts and terminology 

Check materials needed 

Check on economic use of materials 

Help children refer to accurate information 

Foster creative thinking 

Establish and review standards 

Introduce new tools and techniques 

Check on safety 

When planning together it is helpful to have the children grouped close 
to the teacher. This may not always be possible. If it is not, they should be 
seated at desks arranged to allow for the most elTective exchange of ideas. 
As children leave the planning circle, rug, or desks, it is always well to help 
them review the standards which they have helped to make. The teacher 
might ask such questions as these: 

What are the things we remember while we work? 

How can we work better today than yesterday? 

What did we decide yesterday that we should remember today? 
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It IS frequently better to dismiss children from the group a few at a time 
or by committees to start their work. This avoids congestion from too many 
children being at the tool cart or table at one time. It also offers an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to follow up each group with: “How did you like the 
way the committee started?” 

WORKING 

As children pursue their plans, the teacher goes from group to group to 
assist as needed. His help will vary from asking questions or making com- 
ments, such as, “Is that what you decided to make?” “Does a fire engine have 
a ladder along the back?” “Pete has done a fine job of sanding his ship to- 
day,” to taking aside a small group of children having dillii’iilty in sawing 
straight, using a coping saw, using a brace and drill, or measuring, and giv- 
ing them specific teaching and drill in the using of the tools. Sometimes he 
may stop the entire group and ask such questions as, “Woiildirt you like to 

see what the group has made today?” “Do you know why we slopped?” 

“Is everyone working?” “Mary has trouble holding her boards, is there any- 
one free enough to help her?” “Can anyone tell why we are doing such a good 
job today?” 

The teacher will observe, as he watches the children at work, which chil- 
dren work well together and why, which ones have trouble and the possible 
causes, which children will particularly need group help in the evaluation of 
the work that is to follow, and which ones can carry on without group 
assistance. 

The length of time spent on noisy activities should be relatively short 
at first. As children learn to make more accurate and ade(}uate plans and to 
work well together the time may be longer. 

CLEANING UP 

In order to stop the work of children engaged in a noisy activity where 
hammering and sawing go on, the teacher and children should agree upon a 
signal — the lights may be switched off or on, a bell or a chime may be rung 
by children or teacher. Everyone should stop what he is doing and give at- 
tention. This device may be used if children have become too talkative and 
noisy or if a question needs to be discussed, as well as when it is time to 
clean up. 

Several patterns of organization may be worked out for the cleanup time. 
Some teachers like to use a warning signal two or three minutes before the 
final signal to stop; others have the first signal indicate that it is time to stop. 
With most groups, and especially with primary-grade children, it is im- 
portant that standards for the cleaning up be reviewed before it is started. 
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TKACIIING THE UNIT 


The children should put away all materials, tools, sawhorses, and other 
equipment. Small objects about which they may want to talk can be placed 
on a table in front of the room or at some other designated place. 

EVALUATING 

One of the most valuable learning experiences for children is the evaluation 
of the activities they have carried on and the objects they have made. The 
way in which the evaluation is guided will determine children's satisfactions 
and interest and bring out ways to improve. T'he teacher will need to keep 
in mind that the abilities of children vary greatly in actual work skills, as 
well as in emotional and social adjustment. The work of each child, group, 
and committee will need to be evaluated in keeping with this insight and 
understanding. 

It is usually a good plan to start on a positive basis. The teacher might 
ask, “How did we work better today than yesterday?” The purpose of the 
evaluation is to help children to see cause and cITect relationships and to 
make judgments as to better ways of working. The discussion should focus 
upon three major aspects: 

1. The children’s way of work: their cooperation, sharing, and respect for 
what others have done. The teacher will need to help children appreciate their 
own growth in working together, by saying such things as: 

How many people had someone help them today? 

Did you notice the way Bob carried his saw? 

Did everyone have a chance to help today? 

How did the committees work together? 

Why was Mary a good chairman? 

What does a good chairman do? 

What should we do if we need a hammer and they are all being used? 

2. Cleanup: how well and how rapidly it was done, the number who helped, 
how it could be improved. 

3. The progress made and the problems that have arisen. Evaluation is 
desirable because it offers a valuable opportunity to 

Check on behavior patterns that need emphasis 

Check standards 

Check on ways of working 

Discuss cooperatively common problems 

Check on individual and group accomplishments 

Provide assistance to those who need help 

Call attention to purposes 
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Share responsibility for class experiences 

Give recognition for work well done and plans well executed 

Enlarge interests of the group 

Give and accept suggestions 

Practice skills of expression 

Practice the art of social living 

Express appreciation of each other 

Raise standards of performance 

During the discussion of what has been done and how it was done there 
will be questions, suggestions, modifications of plans, anli(‘ipation of needed 
materials, and clarification of ideas. The questions raised may demand ad- 
ditional information and more adequate jdanning. At this lime the children 
learn to see the relatedness of accurate information to the accomplishment 
of their objectives, the value of sources of information — hooks, audio-visual 
aids, excursions, observations, and interviews, ('hildren may bring books or 
pictures to the group to prove a point. 

An observing teacher will not permit the evaluation of the children’s activi- 
ties to become a time of aimless discussion and sharing. It should he a worth- 
while and purposeful time in which all children sec the need for further skills 
and information. They must he guided to give coiuTcle suggestions, to choose 
the construction problems that are the most hafliing, and to give |)raise 
where it is due. It is a time to leach children to act with and for others 
while they begin to think and judge for themselves. 

In evaluating the objects made a few basic c]uestions should be kepi in 
mind: 

Is it as well put together as a chihl this age should do? 

Is it strong enough for use? 

Are the proportions acceptable? 

Were materials well chosen? 

Does it clarify ideas? 

Is the workmanship good? 

Does it contribute to group activities? 

Will it enrich the dramatic play? 

LARGE AND SMALL CONSTRUCTION 

In order that a group of 35 children in a typical primary classroom may 
participate in the construction of articles to be used in dramatic play as well 
as participate in the play with the articles made, it is advantageous to keep the 
construction work small. For example," a harbor or an airport laid out on the 
floor of a classroom, or a typical community with streets, stores, and houses 
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must be of such proportions that the space in the classroom will accommodate 
the various “buildings.” The setup of a community or airport must be spread 
over sufficient space so that all children may be a part of the play. 



Courtesy of San Bernardino County, California, Schools 
It WHS fun WHshing over a campfire in our pioneer unit. 


The cost and the handling of wood or other material out of which chil- 
dren are to construct play objects must be such that construction activities 
within a classroom are reasonable and possible. In general, wooden orange 
crates or apple boxes can be used successfully for houses, stores, airports, 
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and other buildings. Other objects are made of proportionate size so that 
they may be used in or around these box-sized buildings. Young children 
enjoy playing with small things that they can handle easily or push around. 



Courtesy of Long Beach, California, Unified School District 


As our community grew all children could play at the same time* 

The interest shown by children in the small plastic automobiles, ships, and 
airplanes from the ten-cent store is one evidence of this. However, care must 
be taken that the things to be constructed of wood are not so small as to make 
the construction problems too difficult lor young fingers. Soft, easily sawed 
wood may be obtained from boxes if wood from other sources is not avail- 
able. Unassembled boxes may be obtained from a box factory. The heavy 
ends and the slate or thin wood used for sides or partitions are ideal for the 
construction work done by young children. This relatively cheap, soft wood 
is free from knots and is of a length and thickness especially suitable for the 
construction of ships, airplanes, trains,* and trucks. A box may be assembled 
and become a house, a rtore, a garage, or a fire station. Doweling of various 
sixes is used for numerous purposes. Wooden buttons are suitable for wheels. 


I 
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The advantages of having everyone participate and share in the learnings 
and satisfactions that come from constructing and the fact that all of the 
children can play in the limited floor space available in most classrooms far 
outweigh the disadvantages of the small construction. Too frequently, for 
example, in a first grade a large store is built in the classroom. There are a 
counter, shelve, a telephone, a cash register, and other needed equipment 
for buying and selling. Such a setup is available to a half-dozen children at 
most at any one time, and the trucking in of supplies to the store, the inter- 



Courtesy of Santa Monica, California, Unified School District 
It takes precision to make a voaier wheel work. 

dependent relationship of the grocery store to farms, homes, streets, airport, 
ar or, and other stores in the community is lost to the children. This rela- 
lonship is essential and can be obtained more readily with small than with 
large construction, as the illustration above suggests. 

As children mature and tend to do more preplanning and engage in a 
more formal type of dramatic play, the construction of larger houses, a 
radio studio, or even an airplane large enough to allow a pilot to be at the 
controls is feasible and can be used to good advantage. When a unit of work 

fh” Tl!f “ developed, the need for a house or a room that 

he children may enter is essential. This calls for large construction in which 
the children can play. A corner of a classroom may be turned into a room 
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in which the life of a family may be played. Other activities may take place 
outside the home, thus providing opportunity for more children to play. 

In some situations the building of a home or an airport may be done on 
the school grounds. This offers a splendid opportunity for group participa- 
tion and the construction and use of materials on a more nearly life-size scale. 
However, such an outdoor opportunity is available only in rare instances. 

SUMMARY 

Construction contributes much to the activities that arc an integral part 
of a unit of work. The things to he made are of lesser significance than the 
process and what happens to the children as they |)lan, execute, and use 
the things they construct. The materials used should he those that are easy 
for children to handle and appropriate for the objects to be made. Teachers 
themselves should have the experience of using tools and materials available 
for the cihildren in order that they may know the problems to be met as well 
as the satisfactions that accompany the creation of an object. 

The learnings involved and the worlhwhileness of the activity should be 
ever-present in the mind of the teacher. However, the purposes of the cdiildren 
in constructing objects should take precedence over any purposes which the 
teacher may have. These purposes will not always he the same. 1'hrough care- 
ful planning and a (rlear concept of the values of construction, the purposes of 
the teacher and children are harmonized and both are achieved. The child 
thus enjoys an experience that is sound, is worthy of the lime and effort ex- 
pended, and leads on to other educative endeavors that will ensure growth 
for him. 
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Beauty is a universal language. Children should be surrounded by beautiful 
and lovely things so that their appreciation will continue to grow and deepen. 
Frequently the beauty of the simple things that surround us is overlooked 
because we look with eyes that do not see and listen with ears that do 
not hear. Eyes conditioned to the delicate shading in a sea shell, the motion 
of the trees whipped in a wind, or the deep purple of mountains in the early 
evening; hearing acutely tuned to the drone of an airplane or the chirp of a 
cricket; a sense of smell that is aware of freshly turned earth or the aroma of 
the bay tree; fingers sensitive to the furry softness of a kitten’s ear or the 
rough texture of tweed; taste that finds pleasure in the smooth blandness of 
a cold glass of milk or the flavor of sun-ripened vegetables and fruits will in- 
crease the richness of living and the joy that comes from the simple and lovely 
things one finds everywhere around him. 

Photograph Courtesy of Milwaukee Public Schools. 
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To build awareness for the gifts that are available through the develop- 
ment of the senses should be one of the outcomes of a well-rounded educa- 
tional program. I'herc are countless opportunities for the teacher to have 
children look, listen, smell, feel, and taste as they work and play together both 
in and out of the classroom. The teacher himself must be conscious of the 
beauty, the magnificence, and the power of nature, words, music, color, shape, 
and motion in order that he may guide the children to appreciate and enjoy 
their environment. He must patiently, carefully, and ‘Vith feeling for the 
thing itself” share with children the beauty of a treasured poem, story, object, 
picture, song, or manifestation of nature. 

A good unit is replete with opportunities for children to have aesthetic ex- 
periences that will broaden and deepen their appreciation of many things and 
will satisfy their urge to create. The attempts made by children to create a 
song, make a beautiful bowl, de(‘.orate a utensil, paint the beauties of nature, 
compose poetry or prose that conveys inner feelings are an expression of the 
drive that tlicy have to express their aesthetic impulses. Creative experiences 
also help them to appreciate the artists, musicians, and poets who have been 
successful in choosing the right phrase, rhythm, color, line, or word to share 
their thoughts and feelings with others. Through play in which they reenact 
the lives of people, they sense the hardships, the ways of work and modes of 
living, the love of beauty, and the gaiety of spirit of those people and thus 
grow in their appreciation and understanding of them. 

DEVELOPING APPRECIATION 

Music, art, rhythms, dances, and literature related to various units of work 
offer many opportunities for children to develop aesthetic enjoyment. Each 
unit is unicpie in the opportunities it offers for developing appreciation. In 
some units, music and art forms may predominate; in others, the dance and 
rhythmic patterns are the chief source of joy; in still others, poetry and litera- 
ture may take precedence. In all units there are innumerable opportunities for 
the teacher who is sensitive to beauty to help children develop aesthetic ap- 
preciation. 

ENJOYING VARIOUS FORMS OF ART 

The folk songs of people, the unfamiliar music of the Orient, cowboy songs, 
Negro spirituals, and symphonic music that expresses the mood of a people 
or the characteristics of their environment all deepen the understanding of 
children. Through learning folk dances or interpreting through creative 
rhythms the movement of machines, the slow motion of the prairie schooner, 
the flight of an airplane, the sowing of grain, or the meaning of a musical 
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composition, children gain an appreciation of the beauty of motion and the 
power of the human body to express through movement many moods — joy 
or sorrow, serenity or confusion, grace or ugliness, understanding or rejec- 
tion. Through handling and studying utensils and weapons made by primitive 
peoples, homespun cloth of earlier days, baskets, or other art objects the 
child grows in appreciation of what people have accomplished and of their 
standards of workmanship. Through study prints or flat pictures children can 



JFe enjoy folk dancing. 


become familiar with the great paintings of the world, with types of architec- 
ture, or with great works of sculpture. 

Appreciating art forms; A unit on “Industrial America, for example, 
should not be limited merely to a study of industries, important as they may 
be, but should include a study of modern architecture and engineering, as, for 
example, the design of the United Nations building or the Brooklyn Bridge, 
so that children may develop an appreciation of how technology hw changed 
architectural design. They learn, too, that the useful and the beautiful are not 
mutually exclusive. 
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During the study of “Pioneer Life” children may learn the songs sung by 
the pioneers around their campfires or on the march. They might learn to do 
some of the traditional square dances and might cook and eat some of the 
simple foods those people prepared. They can read stories about pioneer 
children and poems in which American poets have immortalized the spirit 
and courage of the people of the frontier. This spirit has been caught and 
preserved for posterity in the statues of the “Pioneer Mother,” which mark 
the Old National Highway through each state from Maryland to Oregon and 



Courtesy of the University of California at Los Angeles Elementary School 
We tvere tired and hungry after a long day on the trail. 


California through which the trail passed. Miniature reproductions of these 
and other statues of the “Pioneer Mother” are available and might be used 
by the teacher to help children catch a vision of what it meant to.be a 
pioneer and suffer the hardships endured by that brave band of people who 
forged new homes out of the wilderness. 

In preparing the children for this experience, the teacher will want to start 
the children thinking and talking about the problems of the long journey: 

teacher: You have been pioneers for several weeks, moving westward along 
the trails. How are you beginning to feel? 
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JAMES: I keep busy doing things on the trail. 

CHARLES: We have to keep doing the same things: making camp, cooking, 
caring for the animals, looking for food. 

LEO: Besides, we're worrying about Indians and floods. 
jane: I get tired of riding along. 

JANET: I don't know how they kept the children quiet in a wag4)n. I have a 
hard time keeping my sister entertained at home where she can move all 
over the place. 

RONALD: Me too. 

tommy: Remember, the day the wind blew when we were playing out-of-doors 
and our things blew away? I was really “fagged” when we quit playing. 
I don't see how they kept going for weeks and months. 

CHARLES: I can see how the men could keep up all right. I think the women 
must have gotten the most tired from riding, cooking, and taking care of 
the children. 

teacher: How do you think these people would look after a week's or a 
month's journey? 
jane: Dusty and dirty. 

MARY: Wrinkled. 

jack: Worn out as if they hadn't slept for ages. 
sue: They slept at night. 

JACK; Yes, but it's tiresome to keep going all of the time and never slop. 
I was tired after traveling ten days in a car and we stopped every night 
and slept in real beds. 

teacher: {Shows children a number of pictures of pioneer people) Do these 
pictures of pioneer people look as you had pictured them in your mind? 
BILL: They look tired. 

PHILIP: They look messed up. 

NEIL: They don't look unhappy — but they don’t look as if they were smiling. 
jane; I think like Neil; they look serious. 

TEACHER: Several poets have told us how they fell about the pioneers. Rose- 
mary and Stephen Benet told their feelings in “Western Wagons.” 
bobby: Can you read it? 
teacher: (Reads **Weslern If^afions"*).^ 

JACQUELINE: That’s just how I feel. 

jerry: They had more courage than I'd have. 

TEACHER: Other people have tried to tell how they felt in a dilTerent way. 
Have any of you ever seen the statue of the “Pioneer Mother and Her 

Child”? 

CHILDREN: No. 

TEACHER: If we lived near one of these statues we could go and see it. We 
would find they are made of stone or bronze. Also, the statue would be 
larger than a real mother and her child. Since we cannot go and see it, I 
have brought to class a miniature copy of one of them, which is made of 
wood. 

The teacher shows the small statue to the children, allowing them to feel 
and handle it. The teacher will help the children to understand the feeling 
expressed in this statue, the skill of the sculptor in making it, the artistic lines 

~R^t[^Carr Benet and Stephen Vincent Benet, A Book of Americans (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1933). 
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of the work, what the artist makes them feel about the mother and the little 
boy, how he makes them see the two on the prairie, walking forward with the 
wind blowing against them, and how his choice of material helped him to 
convey his feelings. The children will want to know how the artist made the 
original statue, how the miniature was made, and whether it was difficult to 
make. Out of their discussion will grow a deeper appreciation not only for 
pioneer life but for the sculptor’s ability to express his deep feelings in this 
art object — an appreciation that is priceless and lasting in value. 



Courtesy of Los Angeles County Schools 
Our committee made a mural. 


If truly artistic materials have been presented in an easy, natural way, 
showing the beauty of the thing but never laboring the analysis, the children 
will respond spontaneously. It is well to note that the teacher presents and 
explains the artistic contribution, but she does not help children to evaluate 
by asking, “Did you like it?” If the children respond, it was well worthwhile; 
if they do not, the teacher may need to examine his method of presenting 
such an experience or try to introduce other types of art expression. 

Appreciating music and rhythms: All units provide many opportunities 
for the use of music and dance, both for understanding people and processes 
and for developing an appreciation of music and dance for themselves. For 
example, the children in a fifth grade had been studying the history and eco- 
nomic development of the United States, the many kinds of people who make 
up our country, and the contributions that these people have made to Amer- 
ican life. Music was mentioned,, as something people had brought with them 
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from their homes overseas, and the children decided to find out about the 
songs and dances of diflFerent ethnic groups. 

Groups of children exainined their own music hooks to find songs we now 
sing that came to us from other countries; other children asked parents, 
grandparents, and friends about songs from other lands brought by people 
who came here. They invited persons who knew these songs to come and sing 
for them. They learned to sing some of the songs in their songbooks and some 
of those taught them by their guests. They learned also the folk dances that 
go with some of the songs and other folk dances characteristic of people who 
settled America. They made a song map 4)f the United States, showing songs 
characteristic of people who settled in seciions of the United States as well as 
other songs and dances typical of that region. 

The children had such an enjo)able experience with f4)lk songs that they 
wanted to look up work songs, such as lumberjack songs, sailor chanteys, 
cotton-picking songs, Erie Canal and Great Lakes songs, cowboy songs, and 
railroad songs. Carl Sandburg's American Son fa Ha fa: Margaret B. Boni and 
Norman Lloyd's Fireside Book of Favorite American Sonfas and Fireside. Book 
of Folk Songs; and Pocket Treasury of American Folklore in the Pockc't B*)ok 
scries are good references to use in finding this music. The chihlren dramatized 
or acted out the songs as others sang them, made up their own smigs and 
rhythmic dances to show the work of dilTerenl machines when they could not 
find songs, listened to records of vendors calling their wares, and made up 
songs for present-day street vendors such as the paper boy and the ice-cream 
man. These records and songs helped them to understand how imu'liines have 
changed the work pattern in the United Slates. 

As part of their study of the United States as told through song, tin? chil- 
dren learned songs of difTercnl regions- Negro spirituals, Mississip|)i river- 
boat songs, and western songs. They listened to old jazz records and com- 
pared them with swing, bebop, and progressive jazz. They brought from home 
and played records of such modern American composers as (iershwin, Tcirter, 
and Grofe. They discussed the so-called pojmlar music and why it gels tire- 
some, and the difference between the songs that make the top ten and then 
die and the songs that seem to live on forever. 

They learned that not everyone likes jazz and that one can like both jazz 
and symphonic music. They learned, too, that one does not have to like either, 
but that he should be open minded and know enough about musical form to 
recognize the good from the bad in all types of music.- 

ENJOYING LITERATURE 

The unit also provides opportunity for children to become familiar with 
the poetry, folk tales, anil stories of different people and the biographies of 
famous men. For example, in a unit on colonial life the children might hear 

~“CoiUributed by Mrs. Margaret U Grille, San Francisco State Coli. ge. 
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poems such as ‘‘Molly Pitcher” ® by Kate Sherwood and the “Landing of the 
Pilgrims” ^ by Felicia Hemans, and stories such as The Story of New Eng- 
land^ by Marshall McClintock or Sword of the Wilderness^ by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. Children should be helped to understand the messages that these 
authors try to convey, how, through words, they share their feelings and con- 
tribute to fine literature. Likewise, in a unit “Man and His Records,” chil- 
dren might hear and appreciate poetry and stories such as “News, News,” by 
Eleanor Farjeon.^ 

Literary selections that depict hardships, sorrows, joys, fears, and the ways 
of life of other people give children a kind of experience that is different from 



Courtesy of Los Angeles County Schools 
Reading is fun. 


the usual informational type of reading. It adds an aesthetic, intimate, and emo- 
tional quality to incidents and experiences of other people and their relation- 
ships. It also helps the reader to become acquainted with the way that people 
in various cultures live and helps him grow in realization that people are more 
alike than different in their needs and ambitions. Authors who express them- 
selves so that the listener or reader is able to identify himself with the prob- 
lems, experiences, and feelings of the characters about whom they have written 
help children project themselves into other people’s feelings and to think and 
understand behavior patterns that differ from their own. 

Literary selections frequently help a child understand better his own back- 
ground, experience, and emotional needs as he reads about others who have 

* Burton E. Stevenson (comp.), American History in Verse for Boys and Girls (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1932), p. 126. 

^ Ibid,, p. 31. 

*New York: Harper & Row, 1941. 

^New York: Macmillan, 1936. 

’In Poems for Children (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1951), p. 64. 
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had similar hardships, sorrows, or joys. His approval of his heroes’ actions 
strengthens his own character and helps him form his ideals. As the child 
reads and understands people in books he may come to a more realistic un- 
derstanding not only of himself hut also of the people about him and thus will 
become more adaptable and so more acceptable to his associates. 

Since children live too far in time and space from the places, people, and 
events that made up the drama of our nation’s origin and development, their 
loyalty to and love? for this country may be strengthened by reading stories 
with historical background and poetry about famous men and events that are 
part of their heritage. A good source for poems is the Benets’ A Hook of 
AmericanSj^ which describes famous men and women from Columbus to 
Wilson. 

Literary experiences having aesthetic value may result from a variety of 
activities: listening to oral reading by the teacher, librarian, or another child; 
listening to radio programs and recordings; seeing motion piertures of good 
hooks, dramatizing a loved story, or reading silently. 1'he list of good books 
for children which are related to almost all well-selected units of work is 
extensive. Because children vary so widely in reading ability, interest, and 
background, the books on the reading table should also vary in didiculty and 
level of maturity. Free reading should be encouraged and time provided for 
the children to read for the fun of reading and the joy and satisfac^tion that 
good books can give them. As teachers help children select books, they have 
the responsibility of helping them improve their literary taste from the level 
of comic books to that of good books of literary merit. 

It is difficult to evaluate the efTects of good literature on behavior patterns, 
insights, and basic attitudes. However, it cannot be overemphasized that litera- 
ture is one of the most effective ways through which an individual gains in- 
sight into the thoughts and feelings of other human beings. It provides an 
emotional and aesthetic experience of lasting value to the child. It is in- 
valuable also because it helps the reader see how his emotions affect his under- 
standing of problems, issues, or life situations. 

The discussion that follows the reading of any literary selection must be 
well guided in order to help children think, evaluate, see values, interpret, and 
clarify their reaction to the experience. It is through the discussion that the 
teacher evaluates the effect of the story or poem upon the children. What they 
choose to read and how they read provide other checks upon the change in 
behavior that this aesthetic experience has had on them. 

A good example is the following discussion by a group of children in a 
fifth grade ® who had read Honorc Morrow’s On to Oregon! during their 
study of the pioneers moving westward : 

• Contributed by Miss Helen M. Seybold, elementary school libarian, Buffum Elemen- 
tary School, Long Beach, California. 

*®New York: Morrow, 1946. 
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LIBRARIAN: Lct US pretend that we are back on the Oregon Trail with the 
pioneers. We arc ready to make that famous journey with the Sager family 
in the book, On to Oregon! What are some of the exciting spots in the 
book ? 

JUNE: When the baby got sick. 

MARY: When they found the dead Indian on the trail. 
sally: When little Mathilda got lost and they thought the wolves had eaten 
her. 

jack: When Johtrs father and mother died. 

susanne: I think it was most exciting when the baby got lost. 

LIBRARIAN: Is John the same kind of person at the end of the book that he 
is in the beginning? What kind of person is he at the beginning? 
peter; Well, I think he was selfish because his mother would tell him to 
do something and then his mother would end up doing it herself or one 
of his brothers and sisters had to do it. 

MARY: He just did what he wanted to do. 

PHILIP: lie (lidirt care about helping; he wasn’t interested. 

SANDRA: He is sore when he has to do something. He makes his brothers 
and sisters do it. And if they didn’t do it, he boxes their ears. 

JERRY: I think he is a bully because he takes advantage of his brothers and 
sisters just because they arc little. 
librarian: Does he change any at the end of the book? 

JANE: Yes. At the end of the book he has quite a few responsibilities and 
he doesn’t have his mother to make him do it. He has to do it himself. 
JOHN: 1 think it’s because his mother has died and he has to do some of 
these things for himself. 

JUNE: He’s older, too, and not so selfish. 

LIBRARIAN: How many think you would have liked to have been John’s 
brother or sister on the journey to Oregon? 

SUSANNE; I would like to have been his sister. I would like a big brother. 
MARY: I would not have liked to be at the beginning of the book; but I 
would at the end. 

SALLY: That’s the way I feel. 

librarian: What did you think of the ending? Were you completely satis- 
fied? 

SANDRA: Well, it was all right because they got to settle down and had a step- 
father and a stepmother. But I think it would have been a happier ending 
if they had had their own father and mother and had the farm. 
LIBRARIAN: In other words, you would have liked it better if it had not been 
so sad. Did anyone have another idea? 
jane: Well, I would have liked it better if John had not been quite so young 
and would have started the farm. 

B4RRY: You mean you really wanted him to start the farm instead of think- 
ing about it when he got there? 

PETER: Well, I think I like the end of the story. It leaves you in a little bit 
of suspense and you could make up the end for yourself. 
librarian: I felt that way too. It doesn’t tie up the story so well that you 
couldn’t figure out a different ending and even add a little too. 

This anecdote shows that children in the fifth grade can begin to under- 
stand how characters in literature, such as John Sager, change. Moreover, 
children of this age begin to evaluate the kind of persons they like and do not 
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like and why. In addition, fifth-grade children begin to have a sense of literary 
form, as the group in the anecdote makes clear in its discussion of the story **8 
ending. 

USING THE RADIO AND TELEVISION 

In recent years radio and television have brought beautiful music and 
literature into the homes of people all over the world. They have also brought 
a greater awareness of good dilution and a well-im>dulated voice. Listening is 
a skill in itself and is handled as such in a good elementary school classroom. 
The melodic strains of a symphony, the splendor of the operas, the delightful 
melodics of familiar music, the triumphant music of well-loved patriotic songs, 
and the sympathetic and artistic rendering of stories and plays b\ artists are 
all available to those who listen discriminatingly to radio and television 
music and speech. Children should be encouraged tr> listem. should be helped 
to know what to listen to and when, and should have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with their classmates the aesthetic appreciation they have enjoyed U)- 
gethcr. 

Many schools have radios and television si‘ts available to classrooms, and 
the lea(;hcr has an unusual <ipportunity to use them not only for the imparting 
of information but als<i as a tool for the development of appreciation, espe- 
cially in the fields of music and speech. Schools, h)o, frecpu^nlly have tludr 
own television stations and in such situations children have practice in trying 
their own voices, in attempting to convey through their Wf)rds the moods and 
the beauties of stories, poems, and dramatic episodes. Serhool glee clubs, 
choral verse groups, bands, on^hestras, and the like can participate and be 
listened to and enjoyed by others in all parts of the city. 

SATISFYING THE URGE TO CREATE 

Every individual has a de.sire to create. The avenues through whi<!h this 
desire may be fulfilled are many. One creates thniugh art expression, anotiusr 
through music, dance, science, writing, crafts, or the beautiful choic.e of words 
in oral and written expression. This drive to create is in the heritage of all 
peoples. We see it in the expressions of primitive people who decorated their 
clothes and utensils, their shelters, and their weapons. They created dances 
and rhythmic music to which they gave bodily expression. They felt and ex- 
pressed their feeling for beauty in a variety of ways. We see it in the work of 
artists, sculptors, architects, poets, dancers, and musicians today. 

PROVIDING SENSORY EXPERIENCES - 

In order to create, people must have sensory experiences that crave ex- 
pression. They must be freed from the hindrance of conforciity or mechanics 
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Courtesy of Burbank, California, Unified School District 
Dancing and rhythms add fun to our fiesta. 


so that they may put their feelings without restraint into the thing they create. 
The classroom that provides rich and meaningful experiences and the teacher 
who insures a hospitable atmosphere that encourages and commends creative 
endeavors, however meager, will be the stimuli that release children to create. 
Children’s awareness of and sensitivity to color, to beautiful words, to 



Courtesy of Dallas, Texas, Independent School District 
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rhythm and melody, to the feel of textiles* wood* or stone* and to the flow of 
line will be enhanced by exposure to the work of authors, poets* artists, musi- 
cians, sculptors, and engineers. The beauty in nature — lovely (*loud forma- 
tions, the outline of trees against the horizon* the colors of the butterflies’ 
wings, the glint of the sun on mountaintops or on a lake, or a rainbow in the 
mist- -is on every hand but frequently goes unnoticed because no awareness 
has been developed in those who live in its midst. 

A school prograin should give enough time to allow young children to 
feel, see, and listen in order to awaken their innate power to express, in some 
form, their appreciation of beauty. When interest is high in a c!ommon enter- 
prise about which children feel deeply and to whii'h they react, creative ex- 
pression will emerge. The expectation should be within the realm of possibility 
for the age group, but the encouragement and commendation for even the 
simplest creative expression will lead to other attempts. 1\> release this drive 
for creative expression that is in every human being is an objective for which 
each teacher should strive through all the means available to him. 

RELEASING THE DRIVE TO CREATE 

A unit of work provides an unusual opportunity for .stimulating experiencres 
of many kinds that will release the drive to create. After an ex(‘iirsion to the 
harbor where the blue of the water, the majestic lines of a shi|), the swoop of 
the seagulls, the salty smell of the sea, and the rhythm of powerful engines 
have been experienced, children express themselves in a variety of ways. 
Some seek out paint and create the scene they liked, some write a bit of prose 
or poetry that tells of their feelings, some reproduce in body movements the 
undulations of the flight of the birds, some find expression in song, some talk 
about what they have seen. T he teaerher gives the grouji time and ample op- 
portunity to create their impressions in a variety of mediums. 

Through a variety of mediums: Perhaps one of the pioneer stories dis- 
cussed earlier has been read. Discussion of the feelings of the people, the 
things they saw, the dangers they experienced or feared, the drive that pushed 
them on toward a goal that meant new opportunities, and the realizati<m of 
their dreams will excite the imagination of ten-year-olds, and many forms of 
creative expression will emerge. Parthtipation in play, where children rebnact 
some of the events about which they have read, helps them to formulate at- 
titudes and understandings. When children are ready to share their feelings, 
the teacher may list expressive words that the children can use as they discuss. 
Some children may paint a backdrop for their dramatic play showing the 
rough terrain, the weary oxen, and the alert men protecting the wagon train. 
Some may work in clay or make a finger* painting of their impressions. Some 
may reenact in dramatic '’form the scenes suggested by the story and create 
“the feel” of the pioneer group as it struggled westward. If sensitiveness to the 
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feelinf];s of these people has been stirred, the children will creatively express 
their responses to the story they have heard. 

In preparing a radio or television script to be used in dramatizing such an 
event as Lindbergh’s flight across the Atlantic, children will read the stories 
available about the preparations for the trip, the hazards, the excitement of 
the adventure, and the interest of the people of the world in the flight. Full of 
their subject, they will endeavor to put into dramatic form the feelings that 
dominated the adventure. Such dramatization furnishes a means of creative 
expression that will release the power of children to convey their impressions 
of an exciting historical incident that will make it live for them as well as for 
their audience. 

Tlirouffli creative writing: When children write about their feelings for 
beauty and mood and their appreciation of line and color they should be freed 
from any inhibitions relating to the mechanics of putting these expressions on 
paper. It is what they write, not how they write, that is the concern of the 
teacJier when creative expression is involved. Spelling of words they want to 
use to express just the right meaning is frequently a problem. Children should 
be encouraged to write the part of the word they know how to spell and leave 
the remainder of the word for the teacher to complete, or leave the word out 
entirely until it (;an be written correctly. Words desired by individuals can 
be written on the chalkboard upon reejuest; lists of colorful words suggested 
by the group as they discuss an experience may be used for reference. Dic- 
tionaries can be used by older children if the use does not deter their efforts. 

Simple though first attempts may be, they are creativity for the creators. 
Following are some childlike attempts at aesthetic expression. Frequently 
these bits were said to the teacher, who wrote them down. Older children 
recorded their own efforts. 

The Barber 
Up. Up, Up 

Up you go in the chair 
Snip, Snip, Snip, 

The barber cuts your hair. 

Noisy Wheels 

Our city has noisy wheels. 

They say zoom, clang, 
bump and swoosh. 

The wheels make busy 
noises as they go 
down the city streets. 

Arts and Skills of Communication for Democracy* s Children (San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, County Schools, 1953). 
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Christmas Tree 

Chop^ Chop^ Chop 
Down comes the tree 
Christmas Trees for sale! 
Christmas Trees for sale! 

Why dotit you buy? 

Wind " 

The Wind is like a comb^ 
Combing the leaves off the trees. 

Butter 

We made butter 
Shake^ shake^ shake. 

We put it on crackers 
And ate^ ate, ate. 

Little Chicks 

Little yellow fluffy chicks go 
Peck - -peck -peck 
Looking for fat, fat juicy worms 
Peck, 

and peck, 
and peck, 

and 

Peep — -peep! 

They found a worm. 


The Tire Kngine 

A a a a aa 

See the fire engine going 
Hear the fire engine going 

Going Going — Going 

To the fire 
Rush, Rush 

Right through the light 

Ding -Ding! Ding Ding 

Goes the bell. 

Swish Swish! Swish Swish 

See the water splash 
Now the fire is out. 

Sea Foam 

Foam is like white tassels 
Twinkle little white tassels 
Come, Come 
Then float away. 

A fifth grade wrote stories at Thanksgiving time. Before Thanks 
giving the class had had research lessons about the subject and also 
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a clrarnatir play |i#Tiod. They were familiar with their subject. Be- 
fore writing their stories they had a class discussion coni|jaring Thanks- 
giving today to that of the Pilgrims, reviewing the information they 
had learned about the first Thanksgiiing. looking at pictures to stimu- 
late discussion. Some of the children chose to write the story as if a 
Pilgrim were actually writing it. For instance, 

TIIK KIHST YKAK IN TIIK NKW LAND 

I am one of the Pilgrims who came over on the Mayflower. Pm go- 
ing to tell you about the hard times the Pilgrims had. 

(laptain Jones was head of the ship. He was a hard man. but 1 
couldn't blame him. He had his reasons because you see, there were a 
himdri'd or iiune people and the (*abins were full and the people were 
tired aiul didn't (piite understand him. 

We had reache<l land now but we did not all go to shore. Many 
people ha<l die<l on the way here. Some men went to shore and a few 
stay(*d with the women and children. The men went in the rowboat. 
When they found a good s|)ol, they came bac k to tell the rc'st of the 
people about it. We all went over and built our houses out of logs and 
thati h for the* roof. We tried to plant things that we had grown in Fug- 
land but they would not gn»w. One day an Indian came and showed 
us how to plant corn and how to put dried iish in the holc*s to make it 
grow. This Indian's name was Sc]uanto. If it weirn't for this kind In- 
dian our people would have died from lack of food. 

\\'lu*n we made peace with the Indians and our harvest was in. we 
had a clay called Thanksgiving. We invited the Indians. We had turkc*y. 
gec^se, ducks, venison, pumpkin pic*, cranberries, corn pudding, and man) 
other things. This Thanksgiving lastc*cl for three whole da)s. When we 
did not have* any more meat left, we went out to hunt more animals. 
'Ihe Indians had dancc*s. The most important thing of all was our prayer 
im*etings. We were thankful for the food, the Indians, but most of all 
for the |)eoplc* who were living. We mostly thankc*d (b>d for the people 
bc'cause pc'oph* are more important than just things. 

A sixth-grade class studying “.'Uoc/ct/j Newspapers and the History 
of Herords^" had a crc*ative experience writing chants to use in their 
play. After the children had made a class newspaper, the) expressed 
int<*rest in the type of rec'ords which were kept before the invention of 
printing. 'I'heir rc*search look them into a study of Egypt. 

During dramatic play where children were raising crops. It*ading 
oxen, plowing the field, and pounding papxrus the) cdianted words 
which vere audible to both their classmates and the teacher. After the 
play, the teacher helped them recall what happened. 

tkac:iikk: Just before the arrival of the Pharaoh, many of you were 
preparing for the festival. Do you remember what you did as 
you worked? 
non: W’e were talking. 

MARILYN: Not just talking hut singing like we read about yesterday. 
chanting, isn't it? 

Contributed by Dorothea Cox, San Mateo, California, County Schools. 
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TEACHER: Did you have a special reason? 

JANET: ^es, we were sinp:iii^, or chanting, because the day was warm 
and we wanted to gel our work done before the arrival of the 
Pharaoh. 

VERA: It said in the book that it seemed to make their work less dilliciilt 
when they sang. 

MARK: \es. the book said that singing lightened their load. 
teacher: Yes, as you were singing or clianting today, 1 thought you 
looked as if your loads were lightened. 
bill: It told in the book I read at home that singing really lifts one's 
spirits. 

VERNE: That's why I like music at school because you really feel good 
during it and we alw'a>s have a good lime. 

JANET; I was chanting to the oxen in the play so they'd hurry along. 
JOE: Do you remember what you said. Janet? 

JANET: I think that Phyllis and I said sonu^thing like: 

Plow, Oxen. plow. 

Plow the field 

So our harvest will be good. 

TEACHER [Recorded these sentences on the chalkboard): List<*n to the 
nice rhythm of what Janet and Phyllis said as one of them c'hants 
it aloiui to us. {Janet read it aloud: the class listened.) 

BARBARA: It d<»es sound like a cdiant. 

TEACHER: Did you children who were the slaves pounding the papyrus 
have any rlnthni to your pounding? I believe that someone was 
chanting. 

JERRY: I said: 

Pound! PouikI! Pound! 

Beat the |)apyrus. 

Pound! Pound! Pound! 

Beat it into sheets. 

Pound! Pound! Pound! 

Beat it into paper. 

ANTON: Thai’s what w<* really did when we made our paper. 

LYLE: When Jerry said the chant, all of us could keep together as we 
pounded. I mean we all pounded at the same time. 
teacher: Having a steady rhythm does seem to keep people doing 
things together. Are there other times in your play about the 
Egyptians wdien you could chant? 

DICK: Yes, when the Pharaoh really comes into the village and all the 
people bow to him. 

TERRY: Why couldn't we have a chant for that time? 
teacher: Who did we find out that Pharaoh was? 

SUSAN: Their King and really their God. 

BOBBY: I think like Terry. Why couldn't we have a chant then? 
teacher: Since Pharaoh was their God, what do you think the people 
might chant to him? 

KATHY; Oh, Great Pharaoh! 

JULIUS: Could we begin 

He comes! He comes! 

Oh, Great Pharaoh. 
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liEaNH.'E: I have another idea: 

Hark! Hark! 

Tile trumpets sound. 

Clang! Clang! 

The symhols clang! 

TEACH Kit: What excellent ideas and thoughts you have. 
iiiANK: I think we should write some of these on paper so we wonT 
forget them. 

TEACHER: How ahout writing down some of your thoughts, perhaps 
only a line or a word that you think will help in the chant? Those 
of you who have ideas of what you'd like to say or write may go 
ahead. If some of you who aren't ready to write would like to come 
to the side table, you may d«> that. I shall come there too. 

Six children went to the side table. I These children in the sixth grade 
had been allow(*d numerous opportunities to "“jot down" ideas freely 
and to share them, knowing that receptiveness and appreciation would 
be shown and that there was no need to fear ridicule or criticism. As 
for the six for whom the mechanics of writing was diflicult. the teacher 
frecpiently had them dictate their feelings individually or as a group. I 
After a few minutes the teacher encouraged the children to share 
their thoughts in order that eagerness and interest could be maintained. 
Also. s<i that some children would stop while they were still wishing 
to go on. 

Several chil<lr4‘ii read what they had re<*orded. such as: 

JACK: Hear ye! Hear ye! 

1'his is the <lay. 

IMiaraoh is here. 

MAiiLE: Here <'omes Pharaoh! 
mi.L: Hail! Hail! 

Oh Vlorshipful Master 
We pra\ to thee. 

TEACHER: Yoifre really getting a tone in this that sounds as if Pharaoh 
was important. iMigene. could you read the beginning of your 
cliant where you ga\e the sound of trumpets? You had such a feel- 
ing of welcome. [This tvachvr protected even the least able from 
feeling insecure.) 

EUCENE: Plow trumpet! Plow! 

Plow loudly! Plow loudly! 

TEACHER: Let's listen while Kugene reads it again. You'll hear the 
rhythm of his chant. (Eutiene reads his chant again.) Is there 
aiu>ther? 

DIANE: [Reads) Listen to the sound of the trumpets. 

The great day is here. 

Our (h)d. the Pharaoh, 

Now appears. 

Sound the trumpets. 

Bow before our King. 

I was going to write more. 

teacher: Can you tell us what else you were going to say? 
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DIANE: Bow before his Holy Presence, 

Our King is here. 
ben: Oh. Diane! 
jack: That's good. 

scsan: Maybe we could use your chant when we play tomorrow. 
bob: May we play tomorrow and use it? 

teacher: Shall we hear some of the rest of them before we decide about 
which chant to use? 

SUSAN: Couldn't we put all of them into a b(»ok like we have some of 
our other stories? Then we can read them again. 

TEACHER: That's an excellent idea, Susan, as we shall play man\ times. 
The children playing may choose the ihant they want. IVrhaps 
some of you may want to write iithers. There will be room in our 
book for them, too. 

PHILIP: Tm not finished. May I read what I've written? 

TEACHER: Of course. Ma>be we can help you! 

PHILIP: {Reads) The King was coming to the village. 

DONALD: Maybe you could tell what the people did to gel ready for the 
King. 

BEVERLY: Maybe you could tell about the dancing. 

TEACHER: Suppose I write your first line on the board. {She recorded 
it on the chalkboard.) Who can think what he might say for his 
next feeling? 

BILL: All the people were happy and gay. 

Thus a cooperative story was started. As the children finisheci their 
stories they read them aloud. When a fcsw mechanics hud bec?n cor- 
rected the stories were tyfied and included in the class book. 

In an eighth-grade class where children were studying about the con- 
tinuous progress which has taken place in traiKsportalion, a boy wrote: 

Wheels- Wheels — Wheels 

Wheels, wheels, u heels 
Millions of wheels 
Came rolling, 

Over mountains and plains 
Rolling west -west -west 
Big ones, little ones - 
And still they are rolling. 

Can you hear them? 

Wooden wheels 
Of ox carts 

Creaking, creaking, creaking 
Down in Santa Fe. 

Wheels of mule trains. 

Whips snapping. 

Men shouting 

'^Tcj Schlosser, eighth-grade student, Loilg Beach, California. Used by permission. 
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— Rolling West, 

West from Independence. 

Ilifih wheels. Conest of^a wheels, 
Rollinf'^ humpinf' west. 

Wooden wheels that push and strain 
Up the hills, over plains. 

On dusty trails 

Creakinf', straininy;, humpiny west. 

Wooden wheels with metal rims 
Hinyiny on a thousand stones 
Ovet hills ami plains 
Rinyiny over dusty trails — west- - 
West to Ore yon. 

Metal wheels on metal rails 
Cliekiny, roariny west 
Throuyh yrcen valleys^ over mountains 
Clirkiny, clackiny^ rolliny west. 

Near them com in y miles away? 
**Cominy west to California 
Cominy west, com in y westJ^ 

Metal rims with rubber mountinys 
Millions of them sinyiny -humminy 
Sinyiny, humminy, moviny westward 
Over silver streams of hiyhways 
Span the continent across, 

Sinyiny, **lf'est to the Pacific"* 

Sinyiny, humminy west. 

Hear the roar of miyhty motors 
Wheels move silently ahead 
Guide a yiant down the runways 
Silent, swiftly moviny wheels 
Wheels to lift the man who flies 
Send him westward, round the world. 
Wheels that lift men to the skies. 


The acceptance and apprecdatioii for a nicely turned phrase in early at- 
tempts at prose or poetr\ written hy elemenlar> school children should be 
the role «>f the teacher if further and better <’realive exjiression is to be stimu- 
lated. Such e\pressi«)ns as *'Vla\es curling and swirling on a soft sandy 
beach,” ‘The little blue waves are dancing.” ‘’Foam is like little white tas- 
sels,” “A cloud caps the mountain,” “A milk weed seed is like a butterfly,” 
“The wet rocks shine in the sun.” “The blowing branches tapped on the 
window,” “The biintn winked his nose,” “It goes bumpety-bump w'hen 1 ride 
on the bus,” “B^bbillg up and down, up and down,” “The moon has risen 
from his hiding place,” “A bubble full of rainbow's,” are all childlike ways 
of expressing w'hat has been seen and felt. None may be in the realm of art, 
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but the seeds of art are there and should be encouraged and appreciated by 
the teacher and the group. 

Creativity can be expressed only in an atmosphere devoid of tensions, 
only when many vivid sensory experiences have been enjoyed, only when 
ample means for expression are available, only when appreciation for beauty 
in myriad forms has been engendered by a teacher who is himself sensitive 
to the well-turned word, the beauty of color, the feeling for line and texture, 
the mood in song and rhythm. 


SUMMARY 

Through having had numerous, varied, and repealed experiences of en]«>y- 
ing the creative efforts of others as W'ell as their own, children begin to renli/e 
and appreciate that there is beauty nearly everywhere; that all persons do n«>t 
express their feelings in the same way: that many stimuli |>rompt peo|)le to 
create -love, hardship, bitterness, success, sorn)W, joy. admiration, patriot- 
ism, lo)alty: and that beautiful things are treasured b(.^‘ausc other pe(»ple 
share the feelings the artist was able to (*onvey through his skill in handling 
material. 

One of the most serious blunders in guiding the aesthetic learnings of 
children in the elementary school is the too-prevalent stress upon per- 
formance at the expense of appreciation. . . . Improved as el(>m(*n- 
tary schools now are in allowing freedom for children's sponlaneous, 
natural expression, much room for improvement remains if the next 
generation of adults is to be more truly '"adult" aesthetically. Making 
the child afraid to try an original painting by insisting that it be as 
good as the pattern or ridiculing a naive childish comment in the 
interpretation of a poem are not only (pushing blows to the child's |ier- 
sonalit) but also stone-wall barriers to further aesthetic expression and 
development. Aesthetic production, reproduction, and enjoyment de- 
mand freedom of response. We must help children to keep the free 
spontaneity of early childhood if their aesthetic experiences are to be 
stepping stones to further growth.’^ 
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Chapter Fourteen 



DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR 


All teaching is concerned with modifying or changing behavior. As staled in 
Chapter 3, the experiences and activities provided in a unit of work are se- 
lected in terms of the goals that the teacher and the pupils consider desirable 
and worth achieving. These goals or objectives determine how the unit is 
taught. If children are to use books and library resources to find information; 
if they are to think and solve problems, write interestingly and express ideas 
clearly and logically, observe accurately, discuss problems objectively, and 
be well informed; if they are to be concerned for the welfare of others; if they 
are to appreciate the good and beautiful in nature, literature, and art; and if 
they are to acquire the qualities of good citizenship listed in Chapter 3, ex- 
periences for achieving these goals and learning these behaviors must be in- 
cluded in the unit of work. Children who are always told what to read and 
where to find the information needed will never learn to do research inde- 
pendently; children who are given answers or told what to think will not learn 

Photograph Courtesy of CalifoYnia State Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 
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to think for themselves. All the aetivities and experiences included in a unit 
of work must therefore be centered on the behaviors to be achieved, the out- 
comes or ^oals sought. 

In discussing how the unit is taught we have attempted to show' how 
children learn and modify or change their behavior, achieve understanding 
and knowledge?, acquire new .skills and improve old ones, and develop atti- 
tude*s, apprec iations, and intere*sts. In this chapter, emphasis will be on the 
partic:iilar value of unit expcrienc;es in helping children develop democratic 
seicial bediavior. Ie?arn to work toge?ther, and share in carrying out a common 
purpose?. An arithmetic or a spe?lling lesson is largely an individual enterprise 
because? e?uch e-hilel is eeme erned f<»r his e>wn success without particular con- 
e'crii for others. Ihit when erhildreii plan together as a group, discuss their 
proble*ms. give anel take?, and c?ontribiite te> the suc('c?ss of an undertaking in 
whie'h e*ach one feels that his part is important, a group feeling binds them 
together. It is in this way that instriie'tiem organized around socially significant 
proble?ms furnishes a natural se?tting in which (cooperative behavior is stimu- 
late?d. 


HOW DO CHILDREN LEARN TO WORK TOGETHER? 

1'he signifiecance of groiqi living cannot be overemphasized. The hope of 
democracy and of world peai'e is implicit in the ability of people to (‘ooperate 
and work for the good of all, whe*ther in family, community, nation, or world 
alTairs. In most teaf'her e*du<’ation institutions in the past, meager elTorl has 
been made to develop an understanding on the part of teachers of how people 
work together successfully, and far too little attention has been given to the 
part that schools can play in teaching the social skills essential to group living. 
Social skills such as cooperation, tolerance of the opinions and ideas of others, 
and ucc(*ptance of critic ism are vital social learnings. They cannot be ac- 
<|uin*d in isolation but rather are dependent upon the actions and reactions of 
a group. They cannot be acipiired without repeated experiences, constant 
evaluation of behaviors during these experiences, and an opportunity to meet 
similar situations again and again until working together in a socially ac- 
ceptable fashion beecnnes an established behavior pattern. 

The school is the most important agency in society through which children 
may participate in group li\ing outside the family. The experiences they have 
in s(‘hool groups determine to a large extent their attitudes toward authority, 
caste, class, national groups, plusical handicaps, mental ability, or any other 
barrier that tends to separate people or cause predilection or prejudice. \o 
outcomes of a school program are more important to the improvement of 
human relationships than the development of desirable attitudes that en- 
compass the recognition and appreciation of the individual and his place in 
a democratic society. 
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So that none of the possibilities will be neglected, it is important that 
teachers be aware of the processes that have been found most elTcctive in de- 
veloping democratic social skills and attitudes. Learning is closely related to 
the emotional climate of the group.^ Much more is accomplished when every- 
one is relaxed and happy. Thus the teacher has a prime responsibility for the 
establishment of a hospitable environment in which optimum group living 
may take place. This means that the ideas of all are accepted. I'lien in the 
light of later information these ideas may be evaluated. It means that the 
classroom is not dominated by aggressive members or by the teacher. It means 



Courtesy of Burbank, California, linified School District 


All of US cooperated in making our market day a success. 


that there is a lack of tension as children work purposefully together. It means 
that the teacher is a guide and a counselor, not a taskmaster. 

The personal needs of each one of the group must be met, too. Each child 
must feel that he belongs and is important to the enterprise undertaken by 
the class. Each must have an opportunity to contribute, to achieve success, 
and to feel secure. The permissive atmosphere is sensed by any person enter- 
ing such a classroom. The rapport between teacher and children and between 
members of the class is evident by the informality, courteous respect, and the 
warm commendation accorded all good efforts. 

Every teacher, then, must study his group. The behavior of each member 
is the result of experiences he has had. The teacher’s responsibility is to know 
all that is possible about each one in order to understand him, encourage the 

'See Kurt Lewin and others, “Patlemb of Aggressive Behavior in Ex peri menially 
Created Social Climates,’* Journal of Social Psychology^ X (May, 1939), 271-299. 
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continuance and expansion of socially desirable behavior, and help with the 
ac;quisition of better patterns where undesirable behavior is apparent. 

The need to beb»ng to a peer group is of vital importance to all boys and 
girls. Doubtless it is more important to some than to others, but no child is 
completely happy and adjusted if he feels he is not accepted by his fellows. 
The isolate is of concern to all tc^achers, and the problem of bringing him into 
the group, of finding out why he is rejected by his peers, is not always an easy 
one. 1'he underachiever and the brilliant student must each accept and ap- 
preciate the other. The child from a socially impoverished background or the 
child from a minority group must feci acceptance in a classroom, not only by 
the teacher but also by his fellows. 

There are various ways by which a teacher may give pupils opportunities 
to reveal their feelings about belonging. Ruth Cunningham and her associates - 
suggest a number of ways for assessing the social relations and interests of 
chibiren and for relieving tensions and hostility when they arise. Socio- 
grams •* prepared by the teacher give leads to the “stars’’ of the class as well 
as to the isolates, the gniiips that have formed friendsliips, the cliques that 
have developed, and the lines that divide the class, if such exist. 

With such information the teaidier may plan ways and means of promoting 
group acceptance of certain members, find opportunitu^s for leadership roles, 
and watch f(»r opportunities in which the stellar members will be followers, 
lie may discover the strong points, the particular competences, or the be- 
havior patterns that tend to repel friendships. He should be watchful for op- 
portunities to comment on tasks well done or on growth in behavior. Although 
children are desirous of adult approval, they become increasingly more de- 
sirous of peer approval us they mature. Commendation from members of the 
group should be en<'ourage<l and stimulated by the teacher. 

A teacher interested in capitalizing on ail the possible opportunities for chil- 
dren to work together in order that social skills may l>e developed will find 
in the following situations, implicit in all worthwhile units of work, a high de- 
gree of democratic group action. 

WORKING TOGETHER IN COAAMITTEES 

There arc three uays in which children may carry out projects that con- 
tribute to the group enterprises in whieh they are engaged. They may work 
alone, they may work in small groups, or they may participate in the large 
class group. Learning to work alone and to be self-reliant and resourceful is 
important, but it does not involve the working relationships necessary in 
either a small or a large group, nor does it help children develop skills needed 
in getting along with others. Committee or small-group work provides so 

* V nderstanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Coliiiiibia Cniversily, 1951), pp. 407 422. 

* See pages 425 427. 
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many opportunities for worthwhile learnings that it should be used extensively 
in all classrooms. 

Choosing committees: The choosing of the membership of committees to 
work together should be carefully done. Sometimes volunteers arc recruited; 
sometimes the teacher selects in terms of the abilities needed to carry out the 
work. Committees are often chosen according to the interests of the dilTcrent 
members of the group; or they may be formed on the basis of information 
gained from the class sociogram. If a quick job is to be done, children may 



Courtesy of Monterey, California, Public .Schools 
Our committee learned many things at the fish market to share with the class. 


“number off.” When groups are formed to practice a particular skill or cor- 
rect some inadequacy, groups are formed according to need. Sometimes a 
combination of these ways is used. A decision as to the way in which ,a com- 
mittee is to be chosen will depend upon the length of time it is to function, 
the nature of the task to be done, the objectives inherent in the project, and 
the personalities involved. If the choosing of committee members is left en- 
tirely to the children, frequently there will be some boy or girl who is not 
chosen, or the same boys and girls will always be chosen last. The wisdom of 
the teacher in guiding the selection of committees can prevent such situations 
from developing. 

Kinds of committees: There are several different kinds of committees or 
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groups used in an elementary crlassroom. Often there are administrative or 
housekeeiunff committees. These may serve for several weeks or months with- 
out change in memhership ami are important to the smooth operation of a 
unit, (lommittees in this rlassifn'ation inelude I I the library committee, which 
has charge of distributing and collecting reading material, checking the 
bookshelf to see that all borrowed material is returned, procuring new mate- 
rial from the library, and helping to locate materials for pupils; 2) the bulletin 
board committee, which helps to select material for the bulletin board and to 
changir and arrange tlie materials displayed. This (committee also helps w'ith 
other classroom exhibits; 11) the welfare (‘ommittee, which sends cards to sick 
membiTs of the class, sees that they get homework assignments, and tele- 
phones to ask abmit lh(‘m. This committee may also greet visitors to the class, 
e\|dain the work of the class, see that they have comfortable seats and books 
to follow the work of the class; and 1) the n»om committee, which takes re- 
sponsibility to see that the classroom is kept clean, desks and cdiairs are ar- 
ranged properly, chalkboards are erased, and window shades adjusted. 

Research or work f^rottps are formed to carry out a parti(‘ular piece of re- 
search or to do a particular job. These may be short-time committees con- 
cerned uith s(!curing particular information or with working on a section of 
the time line, or they may assume responsibility for gathering information 
about a sei'tion of the unit re(|uiring extensive information. Seventh-grade 
children stiulying the ei'onomic development of the Middle Kast, for example, 
may deci<le to work in committees to study 1) the development of the oil in- 
dustry ; 21 irrigation and agriculture: maniiracturing and handicrafts; 

1) transportation and trade: 5) animal herding. Fifth-grade children study- 
ing “Ibiw Regions in the I 'idled States Are Interrelated" decided to divide into 
seven committees, each committee to be responsible for a region: the North 
Atlantic states, the South Atlantic, the Middle West, the Rocky Mountain 
states, the Soiilliuest regitm. the Northwest region, and the Gulf states. Flarh 
committee was responsible for presenting to the class Interesting characteristics 
of the region and its importance to the nation. 

Work committees may also be formed to construct things the children need 
for their play. For example, in a unit on air transportation, one work com- 
mittei* can work on the airport, another on laying out the runways, others can 
make airplanes, gasoline trucks, baggage trucks, food trucks, and fire equip- 
ment. Sixth-graile children, after studying Rra/il, divided into committees to 
present aspects of the unit in whit’h they had speidal interest. Committee onp 
made a large picture map of Brazil showing places of Interest, products, 
geographical features, ami industries. Committee two made a mural showing 
the culture of the people of Brazil. Committee three made a series of graphs 
and charts comparing the composition of the population, the exports and im- 
ports, the resources, and government. Committee four arranged a program 
of Brazilian music and dance. Committee five, disturbed by the problems of 
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Brazil, worked up a documentary play in which representatives of the Brazilian 
government presented facts to representatives of the Agcnc\ for International 
Cooperation (AID) of the I'nited States Government cm Brazil's ncc‘d for 
money, teachers, and other experts to help them light poverty, disease, and 
ignorance. The children were so disturbed l)\ this pla\ that they wantc^d to 
know what they could do and wrote to ILMCKF to find out how they could 
help the children of Brazil. 

Skill committees arc a third type of committee that have value in unit 
teaching. Skill committees are formed heeause of the nerd to teac h a skill or 
correct a deficiency, 'fhe skill committee may mcc‘i onl\ once or twice* 
longer if the skill is harder to master. The teacher may sen* that a few of the 
children have trouble with using an index or with taking note's. After the rest 
of the class has started to work, he can call these few students to the chalk- 
board or to a work table and give them the help they need without holding 
up the work of the other students. 

Croup processes: Certain ttn‘hnie|ues of working together in eonnnittf*«*s 
should be known and understood by the pu|)ils. Frequently the more ag- 
gre.-isivc children lend to dominate; timid committe*e members lae‘king in self- 
assurance are likely to aeceqit the opinions and plans e»f those who assert tluMii- 
selves. In guiding the selection of committe*es the teacher has an opportunity 
to control this situation and. as the committees work, he is able to see that 
democratic processes are used. In group work children should kuirn what 
good leadership involves; they should rec^ognize the need for acceptance of 
the will of the majority, the importance of the allocation of tasks ti> those with 
particular competences, the responsibility for active participation by all, and 
the need for skill in <irganizing and executing the task to be done. 

Problems that arise in committees at work shendd be presented to tin* t*n- 
tire class and the ajipropriate procedures ainl ways of arriving at a s(diition 
discussed. The teacher's guidance and the listing of criteria that committees 
may use as standards for group behavior will aid in establishing e(T(M;tive arnl 
dcinoeratic processes. Standards for committee chairmen might include the 
following: 

Have the problem to be solved or the task to be done (clearly in mind and 
be sure that all members understand it. 

Encourage free discussion and participation of all members. 

Accept the ideas of all and ask the members for an evaluation of the con- 
crete suggestions made. 

Avoid forcing a decision as to solutions or ways of working until all ideas 
have been heard. 

Show no favoritism toward persons or ideas. 

Accept responsibility for summarizing plans to be followed. 

Follow through the task assigned and be ready to report results to the class. 
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Standards fur a ccimmittee memher mi^ht include these criteria: 

Accepts fair share (if the work of the committee 

Contriliutes to (‘ommittee plans and works according to ability and talent 

(Carries out assignt-d and accepted tasks punctually and to the best of his 
ability 

Puts the interest of the committee above his (icrsonal interest 

A(!C(!pts the wisli(*s of the majority 

SHARING IDEAS WITH THE CLASS 

Tollowing construction activities, dramatic play, an excursion, a library 
hour, or the showing of a motion picture, children should come together to 
discuss and evaluate what th<*y have done or seen. Taking turns is important, 
sinc(; (Mcli (*liild is (*ager to pn*seiit his own ideas, (loiisiderution for others is 
a skill that needs (‘ontinual practice. Listening courteously is a vital part of 
sharing id(*as. Acc(*planc(; and rejection of ideas on the basis of their merits 
and tin* information that thi^ children have should be encMiuragcd. The direc- 
tion of (|U(*s|i<iiis, comments, commendation, or criticisms should be from one 
child to another most of the time, rather than always to the teacher. The 
teacher should particiimte as a mendier of the groii|). except in eases where 
his guidaiKT and direetion are iu*eded to keep the discussion constructive. 
Articles made by class members mav be displayed for evaluation or for pur- 
pos(*s of illustration. Information that is rc'ported b\ an individual and (|ues- 
tioned by the group should be verilied by acceptable proof or. if it cannot be. 
tin; reporter should learn to concede the rejection of his ideas until he is 
able to produce better evidence. 

This is denmeralic pn»cedure in action. 'The members of a class will vary 
greativ in their abilitv to share ideas in a way that will be truly democratic. 
It should be the constant e(meern of the teacher that there be evicfence of 
growth in the social skills that are used in such a sharing period. Not too 
much should be expected of first-, second-, or third-grade groups, but they 
should be given (*ommendation for the desirable behavior patterns they are 
able to a(‘hieve. These patterns will tend to persist if pupils have opportunity 
to practice them. Older children will have increasingly better self-control, and 
the jnaclice they will have had in the eight years of the elementary school 
should be the ba<is for good social behavior when later as youths and as 
adults they share ideas in a variety of situations. 

WORKING TOGETHER DURING CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 

When children are engaged in tasks that have purpose for them, they work 
eagerly. To wait for a turn to use tools or materials, to accept the limitations 
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of time and work space, or to be content with less than a specifically desired 
item is not easy. Situations that require consideration for others, tolerance 
for the demands of others, patience in waiting, yielding, and accepting are 
numerous when children are active and a variety of tasks are going on in a 
classroom. Children need to have an understanding of the difiiciiltics in- 
trinsic in construction activities and to know why certain behaviors are 
more acceptable than others, what elements of hazard must be remembered, 
and how they can work together so that there will be satisfaction for all. 



Courtesy of Winnutka, lllinuis, Public Schools 
Each of us worked on something the class needed » 


An acceptable behavior pattern during construction activities is one of 
the most difficult to achieve for both teacher and children. Working together 
in a limited space presents difficulties that would be eliminated if the physical 
environment could be expanded. The teacher should allocate the best possible 
work space for each of the tasks that involve construction activities so that 
not too much restraint and consideration are required of the children. In order 
to avoid crowding and long periods of waiting, materials should be put in 
more than one place so that they are readily accessible to a number of chil- 
dren at the same time. Daily evaluation of behavior and repeated review of 
standards that the children have set for themselves will encourage growth in 
the skills to be attained in working together in a construction period. Com- 
mendation for achievement should be readily given. Established routines will 
aid both teacher and children in accomplishing work and in handling prob- 
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Icms of human relationships, which can be quite involved in an active period 
of this nature. 

SOLVING PROBLEMS TOGETHER 

Solving problems in traditional elementary school classrooms was limited 
to the field (if mathematics; the scientific method was associated with the 
field of science. But the technique of solving problems and solving them 
.scienti(i(!ally can he applied to every issue. In an elementary school class- 
room today the problems to he solved are all those that have meaning and 
purpose for the children. They may be simple problems. They may deal 



IF e worked together to get our freighter into dock. 

with behavior, social issues, how to put the wheels on a truck, how to accom- 
plish a task more ciricieiitly, where to find information, how to evaluate that 
information, how to interpret a statement, how to test the validity of a state- 
ment, or how to determine the amount of material needed to make some article. 
The teacher ma> . and probably does, know the answ^er. But children need the 
experience of working out their own solutions even though they may make 
mistakes, and they probably will. They should be allowed to find their owm 
answers, since only in such a way is skill in problem solving attained. 

The way in which problems are attacked is important. Different points 
of view, conflicting evidence, free discussion, the verification of data, the 
development of valid conclusions, and the application of these conclusions 
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are implicit in working in a group to solve problems scientirically. These 
techni(|ues can be used by elementary school children as well as by diplo- 
mats around a conference table. Solving problems scientiiically is a way of 
working together that is vital to democracy as a way of life. It is vital to the 
establishment and maintenance of world peace. It is important that children 
acquire a way of behaving that includes this pattern of attacking problems 
together. They will not learn this way of behaving if they depend upon the 
teacher to tell them how to meet a situation. 

Solving problems of behavior (‘an never be done in isolation. The fact that 
children are working and plaxing together in groups makes acceptable social 
behavior important. Wise handling by the tea(‘hcr has special significance 
when the behavior of an individual is discussed. Children can be arbitrary and 
harsh in their decisions because they lack the teacdicr's understanding (»r 
insight into the personalities (roncerned. While sharing with the group ideas 
about a(‘('eptable behavior in specific situations is helpful, decisions of what 
should be done should be carefully examined and ameliorated, if necessary, 
by the teacher in the light of the ba(‘kground and personality of the individual 
concerned. 

These are only a few of the classroom situations in whi(th children may 
learn to work together during the development of a unit of work. No out- 
come of a unit is more vital than improved human relationships. The time 
and energy expeiuhnl on developing social skills will pay olT a thousandfold 
in building the kind of (‘itizens who will understand the importance and 
signiricance of getting along well with others. 

HOW DOES THE TEACHER MAINTAIN CONTROL? 

One of the common misunderstandings and often repeated misconceptions 
is that the school today is not as concerned about discipline or control as 
were the schools of another day. Coupled with this misconception is the 
frequently repeated phrase that children in the public schools today are 
allowed to do “just what they want to do.” This latter statement intimates 
that the modern teacher exerts no “control” over his group. 

The notion that control is no longer exerted in the classroom is most fre- 
quently voiced by visitors who have observed children active during the 
unit-of-work period and to whom discipline is synonymous with order. The 
classroom of another day had rows of seats arranged so that all children 
faced the front of the room, and in these seats they stayed unless they “had 
permission” to move about the room. Good control was interpreted to mean 
that children were quiet and inactive; the teacher dominated the situation 
and told the children what to do and when to do it. He heard recitations 
where children gave back in parrotlike 'fashion the words of the textbook. 
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DEVELOPING SELF-DISCIPLINE 

Physical activity wc know to he desirable for the health and the develop- 
ment of initiative and responsihility in children. Children should learn to 
move aliout in a natural, (‘ourteous way in a classroom, take care of them- 
selves, and consider others who arc sharing the classroom. All moving about, 
however, should be done with purpose, if it has a worthy purpose and the 
cdiild conducts himself w<*ll, then? is far more learning of self-control in such 
a situation than in his sitting still and having things handed out to him. If 
the freedom to move about bec'omes lu'ense bt^cause the youngsters take ad- 
vantage and move about just to be moving teacher and children should 
analyze the situation and change it. 

'I'he concern of the modern teacii(*r who knows child growth and de\elop- 
rnent and knows how learning takes place is that a child have an op|)ortunity 
to practice self-dis<‘iprme so that he will be able to control his own be!iavior 
when an adult is not there to t(*ll him what to do. Kveu’y teacher has the re- 
sponsibility of lu*lping <'hildr<*n develop the ability to control their own 
actions, to take care of themselves in an acceptable way in a group situation, 
to t'onsider otlu*rs, to assume responsibility, and to use privileges b*giti- 
malely. It is in this way that self-reliamr is (established. 

Discipline or control is of much more concern to teachers in the sclutols 
today than it was two d(ecad(*s ago. The s(‘hoolt(eacher of old fre(pi(Mitl\ ruled 
with a rod and was held in fear by the childirn. Hie room was alwa\s quic't. 
It was a misdemeanor for a child to talk unless he was ‘‘reciting.'’ Hie teacher 
today does not use a rod and does not threattMi the children. There is noise 
that accompanies noisy tasks. There is opportunity to discuss and talk to- 
gether, share ideas that may or nia\ not have appeared in a ti'xtbook. The 
domineering teacher, the taskmaster, has gi\en way to a tvpe of teacher and 
a type of disciplining that we believe builds better citiziMis. 

Self-discipline is a hmg, sl(»w pn»cess. Many adults today have not achieved 
it. Those who have are tin* bulwark of the nation. They are the solid citizens 
in soemty. To have all citizens with such c(>niplete self-control that all laws 
of s(»ciety are kept and the welfare of all considered is the ideal in a dcmoc- 
vavy. Adult socii'ty is far from that goal. 

The attempt to have children dexelop self-discipline as they proc'eed 
through the public scdiools does not preclude rules that must be followed. 
Rules are n(M*essar> in school just as laws are needed to regulate society. 
Schoid rules should be deciih'd upon b> the children themselves under the 
guidance of the teacher just as laws are made b\ adult voters or by their 
representatives. I'nderstanding the reason wli> in ures a more careful ob- 
servance of riil(*s. Rut rules once set up must be adhered to in a good school. 
Wisdom in determining the rules is essential; then there should be no devia- 
tions. 
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Not all children within a group have the same degree of self-contrcd. The 
teacher must be wise in his guidance, since uniform behavior will not be 
possible any more than uniform academic achievement is possible at any 
grade level. 

Children in any classroom who are allowed to do '“just what they want to” 
without regard for others, without regard for the tasks that must be 
finished, and without regard for responsibilities that balance each privilege 
arc not learning the \\a\s of democracy and are not learning self-discipline. 
No school worthy of the name permits such practices. Progressive schools 
have been wrongly accused of sucdi unworthy procedures in the classroom. 
No classroom can be labeled a good (‘lassroom unless the teaclier is helping 
the children to grow in self-discipline, and pn»gressi\e educators wmdd be 
the first to agree with this basic philosoph). Always the teacher is the guide, 
the oldest member of the group with definite responsibilities for bringing 
about growth in desirable behavior palttTiis. 

USING EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES FOR INDIVIDUAL 
AND GROUP DISCIPLINE 

A teacher in a <*lassroom situation is faced with a dilemma: ^Should he 
sacrifice tlie individual b»r the group or \ice versa?*’ There is no way to 
separate th(*se two issues nor to avoid either n*sponsibility. On the basis of 
investigations made in tlie field of discipline, (k^orge Sheviakov and Frit/ 
Rcdl report: 

Only about 10 perci’iit of all cases of school discipline are due to 
^Mndividual disturbances" clear and proper. About 30 |)ercenl at least 
are cases where problem behavior is produced entirely by group psy- 
chological inadeijuacies of school life. About 60 percent of the cases 
seem to us to invtdve l>oth pinsoiial case history of the individual and 
some deficienc) in the psychological structure of the group. This 
means, then, that at least 90 percent of all discipline cases are in dire 
need of group psychological analysis and consideration. 

Prevention of discipline problems, then, must involve a cpiite ex- 
tensive job of group psychological engineering.* 

Examples presented by Sheviakov and RedI illustrate the fact that the 
teacher as the group leader must attempt to influence the behavior and growth 
both of the individual and of the gnmp. 

1. In certain instances of everyday group life, the one or the other is- 
sue may be more in the foreground. Some events of group life are more 
“group relevant” than others; other events liear more meaning in terms 
of the “individual case.” 

* George V. Sheviakov and Fritz RedI, neiy revision, Discipline for Todny's Children 
and Youth, by Sybil Richard$>on ( Wa«>hington, D.C.: The Association for Siipervision and 
Curriculum Development, p. 45. Reprinted by permission of the Association. 
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Example I A: Johnny is just at the stage of his development in 
which a lot of clowning is frequently used to gain group prestige. 
There is nothing wrfing with this. In fact knowing Johnny we are 
glad this happened ^"at last.'* However, it is also usually unavoid- 
able that children overdo this amhiti<m at times and become so 
intense in their wish for applause that they really disturb every 
serious teardiiiig situation. 

In this case it is not suffic ient just to know that Johnny^s behav- 
ior is all right, normal, understandable, even desirable from the 
angle of his own development. The teacher is still confronted 
with the job of limiting it, or else her whole teaching situation 
disintegrates. 

Example Hi: The teacher notices that Mary is sitting back, ob- 
viously daydreaming. After awhile she finds that the child is 
seriously disturbed about some family situation. However, Mary's 
behavior is nvslricted to her fantasy life. She does not act in any 
way which would disturb the group or the teacdier on the job. 
Her behavior remains, from a group angle, innocuous, though it 
is alarming as far as her history goes. 

In this case there is no disciplinary need for the teacher to 
interfere, but MaryV behavior is still an important educational 
challenge, for she needs help. 

2. 'file technicpn^s which will be good for one purpose, to help indi- 
viduals, d<» not always (Coincide with the techniques whicdi are effective 
for the otluu' purpose, to influence group behavior. 

Example 2/i: (George is the t)pe of youngster who does not re- 
spond readily to any non-aiitocralic approach. Appeals to group 
spirit do not mean much in his life, for he does not care much 
what the rest of tiu* children think about him. What he seems to 
need at this moment is close super\ision |dus a very cordial friend- 
ship with his teacher. As long as this technicpie is used he 
functions fairly well. There are other c;hildren like him in the 
group, so the teacher decides she will work through this combina- 
tion of benevolent autocratic dependence and personal love ap- 
peal. After awhile the group is exposed to situations in which 
children ought to run things on their own. They arc entirely in- 
ca|uible of doing so. For none of them has learned to act under 
anything but benevolent adult pressure. 

I'hus, the technique of benevolent autocratic friendship was 
right for some of the children involved, but it did not do the job 
of educating the group into a self-reliant unit. 

Example 2B: The teacher has discovered that her classroom has 
deteriorated somewhat, has gone into a phase of being too wild for 
its own good, and is getting quite out of control. Instead of giving 
the teacher time to find out just what has happened and go at the 
solution of this problem gradually, the principal insists that some- 
thing be done immediately. 

Thus, the teacher decides to clamp down, sets up a few ^"ex- 
amples," gets tough and becomes very suppressive and threatening 
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in approach. This “works'" as far as surface group behavior goes. 
The class begins to have a better re<'orci. produces less noise, is 
more submissive during teaching hours. 

At the same time, however, some children in the class lose 
interest in schoolwork. begin to be late and truant, and neglect 
home tasks. Some attach themselves to delinquent gangs outside 
the school. e\en though they do become more subniissive to dis- 
cipline in school. 

The techni(|ue of the teacher did work in influencing group be- 
havior. but did not supply what these children 05 persons needed. 

3. When there is conflict between the interests of an individual and 
the welfare of the group, one basic law may guide our disciplinary 
choice: ihc law of marginal antisepsis. By this we mean that a technique 
which is right for the child's problems must at least be harmless to the 
group. A technique which is rightly chosen for its efl'ect upon the group 
must at least be harmless to the individuals involved. 

Example ,‘iA : Let us remember Johnny's problem in f'Aample lA. 
Johnny's clowning must be curlailcd, t>r the group goals are loo 
seriously hampere<l. However, now comes the question of just 
how to change Johnny's behavior so that what we do is also harm- 
less to Johnny. 

I nder i<leal circumstances the tea(*hcr may plan to solve the 
group pnddem and Johmi\'s probltMu all in one big swoop. This 
the teacher might do, for instance, by really using a lot of time on 
Johnii). fixing up his home probh^m, finding him a nice boys' 
club where he can do all the f;lowning he needs without upsetting 
other people, having him psychoanalyzed, or by meeting what- 
ever his special need may be. However, rarely are the circum- 
stances as iileal as this. Often the teacher does not have this 
choice, cannot use as much time on changing Johnny's behavior 
and yet must get results somehow. 

What our law of marginal antisepsis demands is that the teacher 
act at least in such a way that Johnny is not damaged. For in- 
stance. just punishing Johnny severely each time he clowns, or 
expelling him from school, would solve the group problem easily. 
But w'hat would it do to Johnny, who now is not only without 
social approval but also more confused than before? Shaming 
him before the others might also do the trick as far as cla.ssroom 
behavior is concerned. Bui will this not take away what little 
so(dal adjustment he has made and drive him into bigger and 
worse bravado before less sympathetic groups? 

The cooperation of other youngsters in the classroom in help- 
ing Johnny understand the limits to which he can go will do the 
trick of checking Johnny's clowning, without making his own 
adjustment problem more diflicuit. 

Example 3B: Ann is a youngster with a lot of inferiority feelings. 
The psychologist has advised the teacher that Ann needs approval 
and encouragement to regain t:onfidence in herself. Consequently, 
the teacher goes out of her way to give Ann more praise than she 
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deserves, and more directly and obviously than she would with 
r)ther children. As a result, Ann siin|ily blossoms for a while. She 
is happy and prou<l in class, more self-confident. The teacher 
thinks she has been su(‘(‘essful in solving her problem. 

However, after a few da\s this transpires: the other children 
do not understand or even kimw about Aiirfs special problem, 
'flius, they are bound to misinterpret all the spec*ial attention she 
f^cts all of a sudden. Thus they be^in to distrust their teacher. 
1'hey also be^in to show her what they feel. They beccmie sloppy 
in fijIfilliiH'iit of their tasks, ^ripey and grouchy about assign- 
ments. At last it ends with some of the \oungsters acting very 
fresh to the great satisfaction of the group. 

'fhe techiii(|u<* the teac her used to handle Ann's behavior was 
right in light of Aiin's ease* history. However, the technique she 
(diosc^ was bad from a group psychologic'al angle. I iiinterpreted 
prefc?rence of one cliiUrs action bef<»re others ma\ be misunder- 
stood and may relc-asc* group jealousy and dc^stroy group morale, 
'riiiis, the teclinic|ue was theoretically right for Ann's case, but 
wrong bec ause* it was not “at lc*ast harmlc*ss" in its group effect. 
This doc*s not mean the tt*ac‘hc*r could not do anything at all for 
Ann, just bcM'aiise it would hurt the other c liildreirs feelings. It 
does nic*an, liowt'ver. that the tc*ac her would have to inculif) her 
plans, recMigni/.ing that she first iic^cmIs to hc*lp the other children 
iJiiderstand the whole situation. Ih*tter still, she may rc*ali/e that 
she should have worked through the group to bc*gin w itii. 

4. (lontradictions whicdi are unavoidable in an\ one moment of group 

life c*an often be solved by additional p/cin/fi/fg for later situations. 

Examtde 4.1: 11ie leac-her is taking the children on a trip which 
invoivc's a boat ride. Natiirallv. thc\ are in high spirits. She knew' 
they would be. ThatV wh\ she t(»ok them on a trip to bc'giii with. 
One among them, Hcdi, apparentiv is a child whose self-control is 
imic’h lower than that of the other childivn. So the removal of 
usual behavioral inhibitions, while it makers the others just rea- 
sonably noisy and miscdiievous. has too much effect on Bob. He 
bec'omes entirely wild, unmanageable, acts in such a way that 
he threatens to upset the boat. 

Let us assume there is real danger involved. Then there is no 
doubt that the teacher simply has to act. Even though she does 
not believe in phvsical punishment and is not mad at Bob be- 
cause she understands, she will restrict him from upsetting the 
boat, even if she has to hold him or have the other youngsters keep 
him in line. 1'his “works" to the extent that Bob does not upset 
the boat. However, we know that the emergency technique we had 
to apply is very bad and must have ill effects on Bob and the other 
children. 

The moral of the story: we c*ouid not avoid doing what we did 
and, given the same circumstances, wc would have to do it again. 
But we can avoid going home and thinking everv thing is ail right 
just because the group effect we feared was avoided. \Ve are going 
to: 
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a. Have a talk with Boh later and see wliether we cannot help him 
to ha\e iiKire insight. 

1>. Make him see hy the way we act afterwards that we do not 
dislike him siiiiph hecause we had to stop his dangerous act. 

c. Arrange for all-around planning which may make a more 
reasonable heiiig out of Boh and which may involve manipula- 
tion of home and other relationships. 

d. Or. in some cases, remoxe Boh i<i a group of children whose 
program docs not include as adanced situations of free planning 
as that of tlu* first grcuip. whiidi may he so(*ially too mature 
for him. W'hich of these or other m<*asures might he right will 
depend on Boh and his prohlem. W'hnt we want to point out 
here is that the necessitx to something on the spur of the 
moment x\hich we knoxv is wrong does not preclude our making 
up fetr such unavoidahle mistakes hy additional planning later. 

Example 4li: Martha lixes under most tindesirahle home eireum- 
staiK'es. The teacher knows this and also knows what special strain 
the child is going through just noxv. I luh^* the inipac^t of all this, 
the girl hecomes overeimitional aiul hursts c»ut in a temper tan- 
trum in the schoolroom, using rather wild language, even hurling 
insults at the teacher. 

Ordinaril) it xvould he the practi(*e of the school to bring such 
an incident before the principal «>r to punish or at least reprimand 
the girl ver\ severely, or to folloxv any €)ne of the frecfucnt practices 
of social ostracism or disapproval. Tlu* teacher realizes that the 
prohlem this (diihl faces is so serious that it simply wouhl not do to 
use any of these techniqu(*s nr to call in the parents, or even to do 
anx thing xx'hi<'h may make? the <*hild feel she has lost her last 
friend tin? teacher. So she ilecides to make an exception. She 
does not react to Martha's insults at all. waits until the fit is over, 
then (|iiictl> goes over to the in»w c*rying child, and gives her all 
signs of undisturhed afTection. 

This behavior is just what Martha needed. Without it her case 
would have been unpredictahl) messed up. Yet the teacher also 
knows that this \\a> of handling the case is not right in terms of 
the group as a xxhole. For she c.ould not tolerate the sufiie be- 
havior hy any child in the group just the same way, and since 
other (‘hildren knoxv this, they must begin to hate Martha and hc?- 
come jealous of her and thus produce another problem for her on 
top of the ones she already has. 

Still, the tearrher thinks she acted right and would do the same 
thing all oxer again. Yet -she does not stop there. She realizes 
that something must he dnne to cfitinleract the psychological mis- 
take toxvard the group which was unavoidably involved in her be- 
havior toxvard the individual. So she has a talk with the class, 
gets the children's frank reaertion to what happened, lets them 
blow ofT steam against the had behavior of Martha and even come 
close to criticizing the teacher for too much leniency. Then the 
teacher has a chat with all of them or a few — depending on the 
details of the situation — and*explains that she has special reasons 
for acting as she did. This helps the gn»up to understand and not 
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to misinterpret her liehavior toward Martha. She also leaves no 
doubt about her own eritirisrn of Martha's behavior. She thus 
makes it eh^ar to the group that she did not mean to ignore or 
condone what Martha did, but that she had other things in mind. 

In summary we want to assure the teac'her that we do not pre- 
tend that the problem of '"individual and group'’ is always soluble, 
or easy to solve. We do want to imply, however, that in man\ 
more eases than we would think at first an adequate solution can 
be found if we are aware that good group leadership needs this 
double orientation all of the time. Such an attitude would help 
assure the fitness of what we do in terms of the individual involved 
as well as its group psychological effect. Many discussions which 
become a controversial either-or fight could be much more con- 
structively resolved into a combination of these points of view', 
as we dcunonstrated above. Where the teacher is repeatetllv faced 
with the situation in wliicdi a combination of these two viewpoints 
seems impossible, we can safely say that something is wrong with 
the way the group was composed to begin with. . . 

ANALYZING CAUSES OF UNDESIRABLE BEHAVIOR 

A visitor who is unfamiliar with the purposes of the teacher and his ways 
of working, or who does not know the previous bt'havior patterns of the 
children in a particular classroom, may n(»t get the significance of manv 
things that he observ<*s in a classro(»m in which children are active and 
working on u variety of tasks. He mav not stav long enough to hear un- 
desirable behavior discussed. He may think that many undesirable behaviors 
go unnoticed. What teachtT and children do about undesirable behavior is 
important. It is essential that children evaluate their own behavior, analvze 
why an enterprise did not turn out well and how it could be done better an- 
other time. This is the point at which teacher-guidance comes in and where 
learning takes place. Better behavior the next day. and the next and the 
next is the sure growth the conscientious teacher is looking for and working 
toward. 

Good discipline demands that freedom does in)l become license. Behavior 
patterns in a classn)oni must be geared to a consideration of others: vou 
are cpiiet because some of voiir classmates are reading: you talk to your 
friends at certain times but at others you do not talk at all: you wait your 
turn to speak or to use a piece of equipment because that is the best way 
to work in a group. This is the kind of discipline that promotes desirable be- 
havior in any group. This is learning the wavs of democracy under the 
guidance of a trained adult, the teacher. 

A teacher who attempts the organization and development of a unit of 
work for the first time must keep in mind the values of training in self- 

pp. 23-28. Reprinted by permission of The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 
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discipline. He must accept purposeful activity, necessary noise. He must be 
ever-watchful of behavior patterns and strive to improve them. He must be 
critical of his own teaching techniques, since bad teac'hing and poor cur- 
riculum programs can bring about rebellion and frustration on the part of 
children. A critical analysis of methods used by the teacher may eliminate 
some discipline problems. Such things ais presenting subject matter that is 
too hard or too easy, giving ambiguous or too lengthy assignments, plan- 
ning long periods where there is lack of activity and participation by the 
class, too much talking by the teacher, or poor scheduling of various types of 
group activities can contribute to the undesirable reactions of children. 
While these causes are not the only sources of disturbance, they are resp«»n- 
sible for the fact that frequently the beginning teacher, struggling with many 
new skills, has more disturbances in her classroom than do experienced 
teachers. 

Children who have been acc‘ustome<l to f<»llowing diredions and depend- 
ing upon the teacher must be helped to know what is expected of them as 
they learn self-discipline. They should first engage in those activities that 
they are aide to handle. Cradually their freedom should be extiMuled as they 
and the teacher gain skill in “free situations.'’ Mistakes will be made; there 
will be days when behavior patterns are particularly diflicult to handle, then* 
will be regressions, but the establishment of standards by the cdiildren and 
the constant evaluation of behavior will supply numerous opportunities for 
commendation and praise. Such words of praise and the desire of the* children 
to repeal the praiseworthy behaviors will do much to lead the group into the 
self-contnd for which the teaclier is striving. 

MOVING FROM EXTRINSIC TO INTRINSIC CONTROL 

The following examples of the various levels of control ” will be helpful to 
a teacher in analyzing his ways of working with (diildren. 

Coercion: This is the lowest rung on the ladder which leads to self- 
control, as it is entirely extrinsic. It represents physical force and fear 
as a means of discipline. For example: 

Richard talks incessantly, disturbing those about him. The teacher 
goes to Richard, shakes him thoroughly and says, ‘'Stop that 
talking. Do you hear?” 

Inflicting physical hurt has no place in a classroom. In many stales the 
law prohibits corporal punishment except in the mo.st unusual .situations, and 
then only under circumstances definitely stated in the law. This is as it should 
be. If and when coercion is used in attempting to change behavior it should 

•Corinne A. Seeds, “Classroom Control,” Classroom Teacher, I (I927>, 113-170. 
Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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he rep;ardcd as failure on the part of those responsible to find other and better 
ways of handling a prolilem. There are a few who may need to have the 
tearher take hold of their hands and force them to do a task. This is still 
coendon, but it is a much mibler type than that given in the preceding 
example. 

Kifliruh: 'I'his is the old, old weapon frer|uently called sarcasm. For 
example, the teacher using this lev(*l of control ma\ say: 

*"ltichard, you (hatter, chattiT. chatter, and say nothing. You 
make me think of a silly old parrot I know." 

Ridicule and sarcasm are distinctly undesirable methods of guidance. T(»o 
frec|(iently a sarcastic remark results in lasting damage to a child. (!!ompari- 
sons of one child with anoth(*r are almost al\\a\s dangt^ous. Ftidiciile some- 
times provides an opportunity for the teacher to attain imm(*diate results 
with one child or group, hut has practically no lasting \alue in helping a 
child to improve his own behavior. Such methods are ni‘ver accejitahle and 
always do nion* harm than good. 

Training {Habit Drvrloinrtft^ • This is a level <»f control that may he 
used ellcctively hut should he coupled with other guidance procedun»s 
to attain the desired results. For example: 

Richard refiisi's to put his tools away. He is not allowed to work 
during the next work period. 

1'his pattern is continued over as long a period as ne(^'led for 
Richard to understand the cause and effect relationship. 

Training a child to have desirable habits as givt'ii in this example takes 
endless n^petition. Also, it makes a continuous strain on tiu* teacher as he 
does all the thinking, deciding, and checking, ('ause and effect relationships 
must he closely associated in order that the child may readily connect them. 
The cause must he something that is within the realm of possibility for the 
child to correct if he is to a('cepl the effect. The reason for not allowing 
Richard to participate in a work period should he discussed with him and 
help given to him to remedy the cause for this punishment. 

Fear of Disapproval: Group disapproval usually has more effect on chil- 
dren than the teacher's disappro\al. For example: 

TKACH Kit: We have a hoy in our class who talks all of the time. 
What do you hoys and girls think of him? 

The group criticizes Richard and suggests what he needs to do 
to improve. 

The effects of this level of control vary: a child in kindergarten, early 
in the year, seeks adult approval first. As a child matures, the group re- 
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actions increase in importance. The teacher needs to know his group ex- 
tremely well before using this technique. Children can be cruel. Wise teacher- 
guidance will be needed whenever group disapproval is sought by the teacher. 
In the light of the knowledge he as an adult has. lie should temper judgments 
made (»f the strengths and weaknesses of the child. Temperaments differ and 
the background and stability of the child should alwa\s be foremost in the 
mind of the teacher in handling a behavior problem through the use of group 
disapproval. 

Love of Approval: ('hildren tend to repeat behavior whic-h results in 
recognition from the group. This is a positive teclmic^ue that produces 
positixe results. For example: 

The teacher may say: “Boys ami girls, have you noticed how well 
Bichard took (‘are of himself today? Did you enjoy having him 
work with you? Can you tell Bichard why you invited him to work 
with you"? 

Crimp approval should be used (‘ontinuoiisly by the classroom tesicher. 
The teacher can constantly notice (‘liildren who are improving their behavior. 
He (‘an iradily and (*asily help the members of the group to appr('(‘iate one 
another by can^fully arranging the situation so that they, too, noli(‘e the im- 
proxed behavior. Qu(‘stions or statements such as the following do wonders: 


W'lio helped yon make that ni(‘e truck, Bobby? 

Why (lid your committee gel along so xvell, Mary? 

Did you noti(‘e how (‘arefully and well Johnny worked today? 

Who xvas the chairman who did such a s|)len(iid job on this work? 

Reasoninf': Some youngsters cxm be reasoned with satisfai^torily at any 
age: some cannot. 1'hc, success of rexisoning as a method of controlling 
b(‘haxior probably d(^pen(ls much upon the ba(‘kgroun(l of the (‘hild 
and upon parental guidance. For example, I he teai her may talk to Mary 
about her constant talking as folloxvs: 

“Mary, is it ne(‘essary for you to talk about everything you do? Can 
you finish your work if you spend all of the time talking? What can 
you do about this problem?” 

Mary knows her talking does interfere with her progress. She talks 
about her problem and decides that she will try to talk less and work 
more. The teacher promises to help her when she regresses. 

Most teachers find this one of the most effective techniques used in a 
classroom. A group of children, with the guidance of the teacher, will usually 
decide and agree upon high standards of behavior. In fact, higher standards 
are usually set up by a whole group than by an individual. Standards for 
behavior should be within the realm of possibility of attainment. 
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When the group works out standards to he striven for, the tea(*her must 
provide opportunities for children to practice the behavior and must check 
to see if everyone is working to achieve these goals (»r objectives. This entails 
(!ontinuous learning and evaluation. It is a higher level of control and takes 
more time than do the isolated incidents of correction discussed previously 
be(‘ause it on\*rs the children an opportunity to see the need, to participate in 
developing the standards, to carry them out, and to evaluate their own 
growth da> by day. Although this consumes time at First, the time needed for 
control by other methods diminishes because reasoning with children has 
lusting and intrinsif! value. 


Intrinxir Svlf-i'.ontrol: This is the ultimate in control. \o one perhaps 
reaches coinph'le, 100 percent, self-control in all situations. The eurhing 
of undesirable ladiavior and (‘onsid(*ration for others are the first 
evidences of growth toward intrinsic self-control. Kor example: 

Tom <lesires to talk to his neighbors but realizes it will disturb the 
gnujp so voluntarily he (‘urbs his d(*sire to talk and remains quiet 
until it is time to discMiss and share work and thinking, lie has 
taken a hmg step toward a desinnl goal. 

Tliis is the g<ial Oiward which a teacher tries to guide every child and 
group, 'riii'ie will be many evi<lences in ever) classroom of individual 
children with a high level of self-control, as well as of individuals with self- 
control in some situations hut not in others. Self-(*ontrol will not be developed 
in any one gra<le. If. by the time children graduate from high si hoid, they 
can exercise intrinsic self-control in mo>t situations, a line job has been done. 
A person has reached maturity when he eonsistentiv behaves at this level. 

A knowledge of these levels of control and a constant attempt to use the 
nuist eirective techniiiues in handling a classroom denuKTatieally will aid 
the teaclu'i* who is eoneerned about the systematic growth of children in 
s(»ciallv desirable behavior. 


GUIDING CHILDREN CONSISTENTLY AND PATIENTLY 

The teacher will need to know, in addition to the various levels of control, 
how' to establish desirable behavior patterns and attitudes and to use the 
necessary steps in establishing them. Some of the wavs in whi(*h this may 
be done are these: 

1. Discuss with the children what happened: “Why was there so much con- 
fusion as you came together for planning?'" Children need to be made 
aware of what needs to be changed. 
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2. Decide cooperatively with the children what needs to he done to im- 
prove the situation and how it may be done, and apree on definite procedures 
such as. come quietly, wait our turns, use materials correctly. 

3. Provide opportunities for children to practice correctly the habit beinp 
learned. 

The teac her must see that all lapses are cdiecked. Consistency is a must. 
As they practice new and desirable behavior patterns, he will need to puide 
the children. 

1. He should chec'k the children ever\ time the new habit is practiced until 

it becomes automatic*. Hiis is usually a i>rorcss. c*sp(*cially in primary 

prades. 

2. He should pive a proiip of c'hildren or an indixidiial an oppcntimity to 
perform a certain act apain correc*tly if it has not Imtii done* satisfactorily. 

3. He should pive ('oinmendation for improvcMuent. or for doinp it ripht 
each time. Nothiiip succeculs like suc*cess. 

4. He should evaluate the improvement with the c*hildrc*n (nic‘h time the 
new habit is used. 

5. He should make the new behavior pattern satisfy inp in situations in 
which it is needc»d. 


SUMMARY 

To puide children wi.sely so that pocal bcdiavior patterns are (established 
is one of the most important responsibilities of c?very tcuu heu*. .Some teachers 
have more skill than others in this an^a. All must strive tc» do a worthy job. 
Much depends upon it. But tc*achers should n(*ver f<»rpet that therre are limits 
to uhat any one human beinp cun acccimplish in dealinp with the behavior 
of indi\iduals or of proups. 


. . . The bippest hurdle in our work is time. It takes at least as many 
months of planful work to undo a wronp trait in a cthild as it took yc^ars 
of planful mishandling to build the wrong trait. But don't forget, many 
things can be started on the ripht trac;k through long-range planning, 
though those same things can’t lie followed through to their final. devid- 
opment. Don’t be afraid of making mistakes. It isn’t one partic;ular mis- 
take that produces distorted children it is the wronp way of reacting to 
the mistakes after we make them. And that is entirely in your power. 

What do you uant to be anyway^ an educator^ or an ^^anf^el with the 
flaming sivord^^? It is upon your answer to this question that your de- 
cision about discipline techniques will finally depend. For it requires 
one type of person to be the proud avenger of infantile wrongs and sins 
against defied ‘"rules and regulations,” and another to be the guide of 
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human beinprs thr(iij''h the turiiuiil of gro'vth. You have to make up 
your mind.’ 
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Chapter Fifteen 



EVALUATING CHANGES 
IN BEHAVIORS 


Kvaluatioii is the process of gathering, interpreting, and reporting evidence 
on the changes in pupil behavior that take place as a result of the school’s 
program. A good program of evaluation exhibits the following characteristics: 

i. It includes all the means of collecting evidence on pupil behavior: Art 
work, construction work, themes, number and kind of books read, motion 
pictures seen, radio programs heard, anecdotal records of behavior on the 
playground as well as in the classroom, sociograms, check lists, and ques- 
tionnaires, as well as teacher-made or standardized tests, reveal evidence on 

* Many of the ideas for this section were taken from I. J. Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna, 
Education for Social Competence (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1961), Chapter 18. 
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the "rowth and development of children to the teacher who knows what to 
look for and how to record it. 

2. It IS more concerned with growth than it is with where the pupil stands 
in relation to his peers or to national norms: F^valiiation stresses the progress 
that the child makes in terms of his own aptitude, interests, and goals rather 
than how well he compares with other children. National norms are helpful 
in interpreting how well a pupil is expected lo do on a certain test and what 
his score means in terms of age or graile n4>rms. hut the em})hasis should al- 
ways he on a comparison of his score with his previous sccire in order lo note 
the growth or progress that he has made. 

•i. It is a continuous process^ an integral part of all learning: When the 
emphasis is on growth, it is as important lo lind out where the child is at the 
heginning of the \ear «)r unit of work as it is at the end of the unit or term. 
l*A'aluation thus ceases to he an end point, something to work for and pass, 
and then to he forgotten. It is a process, going on all the time. 

After each experience, the children with the teacher evaluate their be- 
havior, what weaknesses were revealed, what successes and strengths were 
evident. Onl) when su<*h constant appraisals are made can lacks and in- 
adecjiiacies he remedied and tt*achiiig proc!edures ili reeled lo meet the needs 
of the pupils. This concept of evaluation necTssitates a (‘umiilative record of 
the chihrs growth, continuous throughout his school career. On this record 
will he entered his progress in all the ohjectiv(»s attitudes, intt^ests, a|)|)re- 
ciations. personal adjustment, and physical health as well as his progress in 
skills and intellectual achievement. 

4. It is descriptive as well as quantitative: When an evaluation program 
focuses upon all ohjeclives and when teachers attempt lo gather evi(h;nce on 
the attitude and interests of children, on their relationship with their peers, 
on sharing. coo|)erating, and assuming res|)onsihility, scores on a test have 
little value and often little meaning. Nor is it as imp(»rtant to know how many 
hooks Johnny reads as what he reads, or how many hours he lisUms to the 
radio or watches television as what he hears or sees. It is difficult to give a 
child a percentage .score on the correctness of his attitude toward other racdal 
or ethnic groups or toward democrac:y, hut it is p(»ssihle to describe his re- 
action to a test situation as tolerant or intolerant, liberal or reactionary. What 
Sue paints may he more important in understanding Sue than a grade on her 
.skills in painting. Thus in many situations a descriptive statement is far more 
important than a grade or score. 

5. It is concerned with all aspects of the chiUrs behavior and with all 
the objectives that the teacher hopes will be achieved: An evaluation program 
that stresses only the intellectual development of pupils would cause parents 
and children to believe that other aspects of growth were of little or no im- 
portance. If teachers expect parents and children to take them seriously when 
they sav that the ability'* to think, to get along with others, to appreciate the 
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^oocl and the heautiful, to assume responsibility, and to meet one's obli^a- 
tions arc more important than the number of facts one has memorized, then 
scrhools must find ways of observitifs, interpreting, rec<jrding, and reporting 
growth in these behaviors. As long as grades are given for memorization of 
subject matter and passing and failing arc dependent upon mastery of con- 
tent, then tlu*se are the things that will be considered of prior im])ortanec. 

6. It is a rooperativv. process involvinfi pupils, parents, and teachers: All 
children should learn to make self-evaluations, to recognize their strengths 
and weaktu^^scs, their successes and failures. Children should be encouraged 
to evaluate their growth in the obj<*ctives that they have helped establish. 
(Greater progress is made when both the teacher and the pupil have the same 
objectives in mind and both work to achieve them. Parents, too, need to be 
in on the setting up of objectives and the evaluation. Many of the behavi(»rs 
.sought can best be observed at home. When all thost? who are cf»ncerned w'ith 
the gniwth <if the child parti<‘ipate in the evaluati<in, it is possible to have a 
more comprehensive and better-balanced evaluation program than if the 
teacher di<l it alone. 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTING EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

In order to evaluate the (‘hanges that take phu'e in the behavii^r of boys 
and girls <luring a unit of work, the following steps must be taken: ( 1 ) the 
objectives must be slatcMl in terms of specific and (*on(Tete beiiavi(»rs; (2) 
situations must Ik* pr<i\ided in %vhich the clesired behavior can be observed; 

evidence of pupil behavior must be collected and rec*orded in usable form; 

\ !■) the evidence must be interpretecl and used to provide better learning situa- 
titms; and (.S) the results must be reported to the pupils, parents, and other 
interested persons. 

The first two steps have alreadv been di.*^c ussed at l(*ngth; hence it is with 
the third step, the techniques bv which evidence of pupil behavior can be 
collected and recorded, that this chapter deals. In selec ting a teehnicpie to use. 
the teacher must, of course, know the behavior on which he is gathering and 
interpreting evidence and keep that behavior in mind as he collects and 
records the evidence, 'foo often teachers arc not sure what it is they are 
evaluating and they record a grade with no clear idea of what the grade 
represents. A ehiUTs creative ability should not be confused with his abilitv 
to spell or write legiblv. nor his understanding of a life situation or process 
with his talent and skill in portraying this knowledge in a painting or drawing. 

In deciding which of several techniques to use in gathering evidence on 
pupil behavior, the teacher should be guided by the following criteria: 


i. Will the evidence be valid? Validity refers to the degree to which a test 
or technique measures accurately the behavior it is intended to measure. A 
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lest or technique is valid for a group or a child only when it measures the 
behavior expected from that group. A standardized test covering all of United 
States histor\ is not valid for a hfth-grade class that has studied tmly “Life 
in the New England Colonies.'" Nor is a test valid for measuring attitudes 
when specific information is ne<*essary to make the decision. Reading difli- 
cully may invalidate a test for a particular group: subject-matter content may 
invalidate it for one group and not for another. A tec‘lini(|ue may be valid for 
collecting evidence on one behavior but not for another. T«) be valid, a test or 
instrument should be based on the content and activities of the particular 
units the children have experienced. 

2. Is the evidence objective? Objectixity refers to the degree to which two 
or more persons are able to judge behavior and arrive at the same (umclii- 
sion. An objective test is one that can be scored with a key, the same result 
being obtained no matter wlm scores it. An ane(‘dotnl record is objective when 
the action is described exactly as it happened and no attempt is made to 
interpret xvhy the «-hild acted as he did or what effect the action will have on 
the child or the group. 

3. Is the evidence reliable? Reliability refers to the degree of eonndeiice 
one can place in the evidence from u lest, the consistenc*y with which it yields 
the same results when repealed und(*r similar (‘ircumstaturs. Reliability de- 
pends upon the care with which a test is given so that factors of fatigue, eye- 
strain, noise. tem|)erature. and physical and emotional fitness do not inter- 
fere with the best efforts of the <*hild. Adequate sampling is also necessary to 
ensure reliabilit). The longer the lest is the m(»re ade({uate tin* sampling 
and the greater confidence one can place in the results as true evidence of the 
child's knowledge, ability, or values. 

4. Is it the best technique to use for a particular behavior? Some objec- 
tives can be evaluated by paper and pencil tests; some can be appraised best 
by performance; others b\ observation with an anecdotal record made of 
what was observed. Anei^dotal records are time-f^onsuming; therefore this 
technique should be reserved for evaluating only those behaviors that are 
impossible to appraise by any other method. 

5. Does it require a minimum of teacher and pupil time for atlminislerinf* 
and scoring? While it is important that a teacher gather evidence on the 
progress children are making in all the objectives that he considers desirable, 
evaluation should not become such a burden or (consume so much time that 
children become test-weary or that teachers have no time to teach. Often one 
technique can be used to evaluate more than one behavior; the subscores re- 
veal the evidence on the different behaviors. A library test, for example, can 
appraise the child's ability to use a card catalogue, reference books, encyclo- 
pedias, the various parts of a book including the index, and to select appro- 
priate references for boding the answers to his questions. Since anecdotal 
records are so time-consuming, check lists can be devised whereby symbols 
can be used to record observations of many behaviors. 
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Children ran also help in evaluating their own behavior. They can record 
the books they read on the reading; chart, make graphs of their reading 
record, file their themes and art work in their folders, score their own tests, 
and do many things to minimize the work of the teacher in keeping evaluation 
data. 

6, Csun the data he interpreted and used easily? Gathering data has no 
value unless the data are used to improve instruc‘tion. diagnose children's 
needs, and report progress to parents. The classroom teacher w ho attempts to 
adjust her teaching to meet individual needs will want to use the data gathered 
by school surveys on the mental age of the pupils, their reading level, their 
performance on acdiievement tests, and in health examinations. If school 
surveys are not made, teacdiers need to give tests on their own to get those 
facts. Norms for standardized tests are usually published in terms of per- 
centile rank, standard scores, age norms, stanincs. or grade norms. Teachers 
need to be familiar with these statistical devices so that they can interpret the 
scores of their pupils and diagnose their strengths and weaknesses. Kvidence 
on interests, attitudes, socdal adjustment, study skills, and thinking will also 
ncMul to be gathered in forms that can be easily interpreted and used. Kvalua- 
tion data should be used to simplify and improve teaching and focus attention 
on children's needs, not make instruction more complicated. 


EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

Kvaliiation techni(|iies include paper and pencil tests and questionnaires, 
interviews, directed and informal observations, check lists, inventories, logs, 
diaries, autobiographies, themes and written work of all kinds, records of 
discussions and oral reports, observations made of dramatic play, objects and 
things made, art work, activity records, sociograms, rating sf*ales, projective 
techniques, and any other instrument by which teachers can get evidence of 
change in behavior. FAaluation may be made by the teacher, by parents, by 
children of each other, or by children of themselves. 

When a teacher is faced with 25 or more children it is difficult to evaluate 
their progress by listening to a group discussion or by observing behavior 
during a dramatic play period or a construction hour and be sure that he 
has accurately appraised the behavior of ail the children. When several chil- 
dren give the correct answer to a question, he is likely to assume that all <* 1111 - 
dren understand; and because some pupils use a concept correctly, that all 
of them can use it. Paper and pencil tests are short cuts that a busy teacher 
is forced to use because he cannot examine each child independently on all the 
objectives he hopes the children will achieve. Such tests are particularly 
valuable for checking information, concepts, and generalizations, but the new 
techniques developed for evaluating the so-called less tangible objectives — 
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attitudes, interests, aspects of the thinking process, and personal and social 
adjustment- are also useful. 

INFORMATION TESTS 

Objective tests are useful for evaluating the information children have 
learned, the vocabulary and concepts they have acquired, and the generaliza- 
tions they have formed. The) make possible a large sampling of items, are 
more reliable and c)l)jec*tive than essay tests iir observations, are easily scored, 
and can have a high degree of validity. The t\pes of objective tests most com- 
monly used for evaluating intellectual achievement are completion or recall, 
matching, arrangement, multiple choice, and true-false. 

Completion or recall: Although the completion or rec^all test is the most 
reliable of all obje(*tive tests, it tends to stress rote memorization and isolated 
facts. There are several forms of the completion or recall test. A direct ques- 
tion may be asked which the pupil is to answer, or a statement may be made 
in which one or two words have been omitted and the child is asked to com- 
plete the statement with the correct w'ords. Sometimes the que4ion is contained 
in the directions and the pupil is asked to associate each item in the test with 
a person, dale, event, or concejil. 

For what does the wheal farmer use each of the following: 

1. Combine 

2. Tractor 

3. Flevalor 

1. Harrow 

Or the recall and completion items might be stated. 

J. An elevator is used for grain. 

2. W hat is a harrow? 

3. A combine and grain. 

Matchinf^: Matching items are easily constructed and arc useful in evaluat- 
ing the ability of children to asso(;iatc ideas and see relationships. In con- 
structing tests of this kind, one should include in the right-hand column more 
choices than the items in the left-hand column so as to reduce the clement of 
guessing. L sually it is best, too, to limit the items to one type so that dates, 
names, objects, and places are not mixed in with abstract concepts. Care 
should be taken that the lists to be matched are not too long and that time 
is not consumed in searching for the correct answer. Alphabetizing the choices 
will help reduce time spent in finding the correct answer. 

Directions: Match the person with the invention by writing the letter in 

front of the name in the blank before the invention for which he has been 

given credit. 
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1. Was responsible for the laying of 
the Atlantic cable. 

2. Invented the wireless telegraph. 
Invented the telephone. 

4. Invented the telegraph. 

.S. Invented the printing press. 

6. flis invention made possible the 
long-distance telephones. 

7. Invented the phonograph. 

li. Hi.s invention ma<ie the radio 
possible. 


a. Alexander G. Bell 

b. Thomas Kdison 

c. Lee iJe Forest 

d. C)rus W. Field 

e. Benjamin Franklin 

f. Johann Gutenberg 

g. Robert Fulton 

h. Samuel Morse 

i. Marconi 

j. James Watt 


Arranf^emont: Tests that ask pupils to arrange a number of items in the 
order of their importance, or according to chronology or secjuence. have 
value when these behaviors are considered dt^sirable. Missing one item in a 
test of this kind automatically causes a pupil to miss a second item. For this 
reason they are didicult to sc(»re. The formula that has proved most satis- 
factory for arriving at a fair score on an arrangement test is to subtract the 
sum of the dilTereiices between the pupil's answers and the key from the 
greatest possible sum of the dillereiice'i. For example, if th(‘ |>upil were asked 
to arrang<* live items in chronological order, the greatest possible sum of the 
dilTerem es would be 12. The pupil's score wi>uld be found by sul»lracling the 
sum of the dilference between his score and the key from 12: 


Directions: Arrange the following five items in the order in which they 
were invented: 

KEY 

5 

1 
4 
3 
2 

4 


I’ll IM US 
IIESI’ONSE 

.S 

1 

3 
2 

4 


aiitoiiiohile 

wheel 

sieuiii l<u'(»moliv(* 

»«ta|£e<'oui'li 

cart 


DIFFEKENCE PUPIL S SCOKE 
0 

0 12 - 4 = 8 

1 
1 
2 


Multiple choice: Multiple-choice items are more difficult to make than 
other objective test items, but the case with which they can be scored and 
the fact that they provide more opportunity for children to make choices re 
(]uiring judgment, understanding, and discrimination make them probably 
the most valuable of the objective type of tests. Items should be carefully 
constructed so that all responses arc plausible, so that clues to the correct 
answers are not given through the wording or the length of the response, and 
so that the correct responses are distributed in random order with approxi- 
mately as many first answers correct as second, third, fourth, or fifth. When 
choice is possible among five or more answers, the element of guessing is 
reduced to a minimum. 
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Multiple-choice items can he stated as questions or as incomplete sentences. 
Children ma> he asked to check, underline, or write the letter of the correct 
answer on their answer sheet. Hesponses ma\ he in the form of pii*tures, words, 
phrases, or complete sentences. Pupils may he asked to select one correct re- 
sponse, all the correct responses, the incorrect response, or the best response. 

Air transportation is most satisfactory for ( 1 ) bulky car{j;o such as 
wheat (2) heavy cargo sin’h as i*oal perishable goods such as 
flowers (4 1 machinei) lixestock. 

The way the people of a nation live is determined largely by ( I I the 
color of their skin (2) their phvsical environment l.'M what they read 
(1) what the\ see other pet)ple do (.St their religion. 

Which things would \ou see at an air}>orl? 



(1) (2) (3) 

The largest city in the world is (1) New York (2) Tokyo (3) Paris 
(4j London (.5) iMoscow. 
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New York liwame suc h a larpe and important cit) chiefly because 

1. it was settled by the Dutch. 

2. it was located on a river and had a good harbor, 
it was protected by water from enemies. 

4. large deposits of coal and iron nearby made it a manufacturing 
center. 

5. many immigrants settled there. 

An ambulance 

1. puts out fires. 

2. takes people to the hospital. 

.'k brings us the things we need. 

4, takes wrecked <‘ars to the garage. 

True- false or sinf'le-nnswer: Although some form of the single-answer test 
is the most widely used of all objective tests, it is prol)abl\ the least desirable. 
The ease of constru(‘lion and the wide sampling that can be made account for 
the popularity of these tests, 'rhey are, however, less reliable and valid than 
<ither types of objective tests, and the element of guessing is high uidcss 
scores are corrected by the birmula ‘‘rights minus wrongs.’* Directions for 
true-false items may ask the children to mark each item true or false or. if 
the item is a <piestion, yes or no. Sometimes pupils are asked to underline 
true or false or circle T or F or A or O. 

yes no Do airplanes have stewardesses? 

yes no Are airplanes faster than trains? 

true -false The government of the I'nited States is democratic. 

SKILLS TESTS 

Paper and pencil tests can also be used to evaluate other objectives. 
Standardized reading, spelling, and language usage tests are well known.**' 
The Iowa Fvery-Pupil Test of IT ork-Study Skills '* is valuable for appraising 
pupils' ability to read maps, graphs, charts, and tables, and to use basic 
references, a dictionary, and an index. Teachers can also make their own 
tests for evaluating the skills developed by the children during a unit of work. 

Research skills: Multiple-choice items may be used for evaluating skills 
as well as information. For example, if a teacher wished to find out how well 
his pupils use reference materials and do research, he might use items like 
the following: 


"See Oscar K. Biiros, The Fifth Mental Measurement Yearbook (Hiishland Park, N.J.: 
Gryphon Press, 19.59^ 

^ Iowa Every ‘Pupil Test of Basic Skilis: Test B. If ork‘Stutiy Skills^ new ed. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifllin, 1956). 
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Where would >oii go to find the distance from Chicago to New York? 
1. Railroad oflice 2. W orld Almanac 3. Encyclopedia I, Atlas 5. Map of 
United States 6. Globe. 

Where would be the best place to find the population of your state in the 
last federal census? 1. Map of the United States 2. Globe of the world 
3. Abridged dictionar> k W orld Almanac 3. Geography textbook. 

Map skills: Tests can be constructed to evaluate the ability of children 
to read maps and to locate placets on maps. These, too. can be multiple- 
choice. The following examples suggest possibilities for teacher-made tests. 

Capital cities are indicated on a map bv which of the following symbols? 
I I • 2) ★ 3l i 3) 

Lines running east and west around a globe and parallel to a line drawn 
around the globe midway between the poles are called 1 ) meridians; 
2 1 latitudes; 3) longitudes; \) great cin*les: 3) parallels. 

Outline maps with letters and numbers used to represent physical features 
and c ities (‘an also be used to appraise the child's knowledge of geographic'al 
information: 

Directions: On the outline map the numbers stand for (cities, Roman 
numerals for countries, and letters for ph)si(‘al features such as oc^eans. 
rivers, mountains. Write on )(nir answer shec?t after the number of 
the question, the letter or number on the map which correctly answers 
the question. 

Where is the Mediterranean Sea? 

II A 2M) 31 F 4i B 5l H 

Where is China located? 

ll X 21 V 3i III 41 IV 31 XII 

Or the question may be worded so that identification as well as location is 
rectuired: 


Lo(‘atc the (‘apilal of the United States. 

I I 4 2)0 3) 1 4) 3 3) 8 

Locate the countr) from which we receive most of our coffee. 

II IX 2l II 3l V 4) VII 5) I 

Interpretation of data: One of the skills needed in critical thinking is the 
ability to interpret reading material of all kinds — paragraphs, tables, charts, 
diagrams, and the like. The only w^ay that teachers can diagnose individual 
difficulties in reading is to have children make individual interpretations. He 
can then identify those* who read accurately and who are able to judge the 
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truth or falsity of statements about the material as well as those who are able 
to recognize statements for which there is not sufficient evidence in the data 
to make a judgment. 

Directions: Mark the statements in this test with 

A- -if enough information is given to make the statement true, 
li- if not enough information is given to decide. 

D if enough information is given to make the statement false. 

ESTIMATES OF WORLD POPULATION BY REGIONS 1650-1960 


Year Estimated Populations in Millions 



AFRICA 

NORTH * 
AMERICA 




OCEANIA 

WORLD 

TOTAL 

i6r>o 

KM) 

1 

7 

257 

103 

2.0 

470 

1750 

100 

1 

10 

437 

14t 

2.0 
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• Hxrlmlitif! Mv.xiaK ** inrluilinfg Mvxiro. 
Sourer: lnfnritiali<iii Please- Aliiiatiae, 1902, p. 2,'it, 


1. More people have lived in Asia than in any other f*oiitinent from 
I050-I%(). 

2. The population of every (*oiitincnt has steadily increased from K)o()- 

.'h I’lie rate of population gniwth from 1050 to l%() was greater in 
^orth America than in an> other continent. 

4. Africa is more densely populated than South America. 

5. 'rhe increase in population in North America is due more to migra* 
tion than to high birth rates. 

6. The population of North America increased more between 1050 and 
1000 than between 1000 and 1050. 

7. Asia's population increased more in the last ten years than in the 
preceding thirty years. 

8. The population of North America more than doubled betw'cen 1000 
and 1050. 

0. Oceania is the least densely populated region. 

10. The rate of population growth in Kiirope is low because of war. ’ 

11. World population increased more in the last ten years than in the 
preceding decade. 

12. Growth in world population is due to better medical care and sani- 
tation. 

15. Too many people live in Asia. 

14. Population in Africa has increased at a more rapid rate than in 
Europe in the past three hundred years. 
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15. Between 1900 and 1960 the popiilatit)n of Latin America has grown 
at a faster rate than that of any other continent. 

AniTUDE TESTS 

S<)cial usage tests, attitude scales, interest indexes, and personality inven- 
tories ^ arc also available, although these tests may not he valid for the particu- 
lar objectives the teacher is attempting to achieve. Teachers, therefore, will 
also need to develop their own attitude and interest tests. 

Scales of belief: The objective appraisal of thildreirs emotional responses 
and their attitudes and beliefs is more diflicult than the evaluation of skills 
and information. Some attempt has been made to develop paper and penc^il 
instruments that would measure childreirs attitudes toward various races, 
nationalities, (‘ustoms, ideals, and practices. Sc^ales of belief to evaluate the 
attitudes stressed in a particular unit will probahl) have to he teacher-made. 
A few generalized attitude scales at the elementary level are available and 
some of the Thurstone attitude scales can be used with seventh- and eighth- 
grade classes. 

Ill making a scale of beliefs or an attitude (|uestionnaire, a teacher should 
tr> to sample the attitudes about a people, an idea, a custom, f»r an institu- 
tion that the unit has eni|}hasi/e<l. The children should mark the items accord- 
ing to whether they agree with them, liisagree, or are uncertain. Kor example, 
an attitude scale about American Indians might include such items as these; 


A IJ I) 

A 1) I) 

A li I) 

A U D 


American Indians are lazy and shiftless. 
American Indians should not be allowed to vote. 
The (uaft work of the Indians is beautiful. 
Indians are as intelligent as any other people. 


Would You Do?'’ test: This type of test is useful not only as a 
means of appraising the reaction of (*hildren to a problem situation but also 
as a device for stimulating classroom discussion and creating a teaching situa- 
tion. The pupils could be asked to give reasons for their answers, or the 
reasons could be given and the children asked to check the ones that explain 
their answers. 


You have been on a picnic with your friends. The fire is still burn- 
ing when it is time for you to go home. What would you do? 

(a) Spread the embers and hope the fire will go out. 

(b) Throw dirt on the fire and he sure it is out before you go. 

(cl Leave the fire burning as it will go out of its own accord. 


* Biiros, op. at. 

^Ibid. 

“ Puhlished by the I'niversily of Chicago Press. 
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A test made up of several exendses of this sort would give a teacher an 
understanding of the attitude, in this instance toward conservation, and, if 
reasons for response are given, some evidence about how the child thinks. 
Similar tests could be developed for units on the community, school, democ- 
racy, people of our state or nation, communication or any unit involving a 
problem situation, attitudinal generalization, or science principles. 

Vn finished stories: Attitudes can be assessed through use of the unfinished- 
story techni(|ue, particularly when the situation described is a story involving 
a problem in human relations. Kole playing or the sociodrama allows chil- 
dren to reveal their attitudes by playing out the story. The children may, 
however, be asked to write out how they think the story would end. In this way 
the attitude of each child could be appraised. School problems or problems 
with which ihe children can identify are more appropriate and valid for 
measuring attitudes than problems of people far rem<»ved from tlie children 
in time and space. If s<‘hool pr<dilems are used they should be disguised so 
that the children (‘an r<*spond to the situation and n(»t to the persons involved 
and the t<*ach(T can get <‘lues to their attitude's on school problems. 

The following unliiiished stories suggest the t)pe of situation that might 
be used: 

During an arithmetic test, Mary saw John slip a pie(‘e of paper to Don. 
whi(‘h she thought had the answers to problems in the test. What do you 
think Mary should do? 

All summer Jim had been delivering packages f(»r the Purit> Drug Store. 
It was almost time for schoed to start and Jim would not have time 
to work much longer. One evening just at closing time be delivered a 
package to old Mr. Denson and collected the 82.50 which the package 
cost. When he put the money in his wallet before getting on his bii’vcle 
he was surprised to see that one 4»f the bills was a ten-dollar bill instead 
of a one-dollar bill. What should Jim do? 

llnfinished stories not only reveal attitudes but they encourage discussion 
and insight into their own and other people's behavior. The teacher avoids 
telling the children the ‘Vorrect” answer, but encourages them to suggest and 
evaluate many possible solutions. Sometimes the unfinished story is called a 
‘"reaction storv” and children are asked to respond or react to specific ques- 
tions about the story. Examples of reaction stories suitable for early elementary 
grades are: ’ 

A small group of boys were talking about what they liked about school. 
One of the boys, Kay. didn't say much. He didn't like school. 

^ Division of Kesearch and Gnitlanct* of ihe Office of Los Anpeles County Snperin- 
lendent of Schools. Gniiiuig Today's Children: A Guidance Book for Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators of Elementarx Schools (Los Anpeles: Test Bureau, May 1959), p. 66. Quoted 
in Henry W. Magniison and others. Evaluating Pupil Progress, 1960 ed. (Sacramento: 
California State Dept, of Education. 1960), p. 97. 
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Question: Why didn't Kay like school? 

Henry and George, fourth graders, had a water fight in the boys’ 
bathroom during recess. Each denied starting the fight. Both boys were 
soaked and angry. The floor was covered with water and other boys were 
unable to use the bathroom without getting wet. 

Question: Why did Henry and George fight? 

Unfinished sentences: The incomplete or unfinished sentence can be used 
to appraise the attitudes of elementary school children. The following exam- 
ples are from a test developed by Kuth Martinson and Harry Smallenburg. 

Our Class ” 

Here are some unfinished sentences about our class. Finish each sen- 
tence with any thought you have. Just say whatever comt*s to your 
mind. There is no right or wrong answer. Say whatever you think first. 

1. I like our class when 

5. We have fun when 

7. The thing we need to impnive most is 

8. Other persons in here think that I 

11. Some times I wish that the teacher 

INTEREST TESTS 

Questionnaires have proved to be a valual)le technique for surveying the 
interests of children. A group of elementary school teachers attending Ohio 
State [miversily pooled their expericncf^s and developed an interest inventory 
covering J8 areas: sports, helping others, doing things alone, health, English, 
dramatics, mathematics, movies, radio, home activities, fine arts, music*, leader- 
ship, science, industrial arts, social studic!s, general school activities, and 
reading. 1'he inventory is intended for intermediate-grade children and con- 
tains 860 items, 20 in each of the 18 areas. These are divided into 4 groups 
of 5 items each, and the inventory is constructed in such a way that the pupils 
respond to one group in each area liefore responding to the next group. The 
directions ask the puj)ils to indicate whether they like to do the activity, dis- 
like it, or feel indifferent toward it. The following items are illustrative. 

56 To advertise a play 

57 To act out stories 

58 To imitate people 

59 To “make up” for plays 

60 To make model stages ** 

^Guidance in Elementary Schools (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; Prentice-Hall, 195R), p. 116. 

“ Wellington G. Fordyce, “Teachers Can Build a Test,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XXII (March 17, 1943), 62 6.5. Copies oi the test arc available from the Euclid, Ohio, 
Public Schools. 
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The Stanford Social Kducution Investigation developed an interest index 
for the junior high school, whicth attempts to explore interests in 14 areas: 
oral expression, writing, personal-social relations, social studies, reading, 
sports, home arts, music:, leadership, sciences, fine arts, mathematics, in- 
dustrial arts, and manipulation. The pupils respond hy marking each item 
with an L if they like the activity desc'rihed, a I) if they dislike it, an / if tliey 
are indifTerent to it or have never done it and so do not know. The following 
items from the social studies sei'tion in the inventory illustrate the type of 
items teachers might include in a tea<*her-made inventory. 


S Going on a trip with the class to visit a factory, the water depart- 
ment, etc*. 

8 (lollec ting dippings from the newspaper for the hulletin hoard. 

18 rormiiig a committee to bring about changes in school conditions, 
rules, etc. 

28 Keading magazines or newspaper articles about current events, such 
as what >our governnient is dcn'ng. what is going on in foreign 
countries, etc. 

8H Imagining what it was like to live in a period in the past, such as 
in cobmial times or in ancient Greece. 


DIRECT OBSERVATION 

Direct observation is probably the best wa> to gather evidence on change 
in behavior. It is diflicnit, however, to make accurate and c»bjeclive observa- 
tions and to observe all children with the same degree of care. IVIemor> is also 
unreliable and .subsequent tib.servations cause the observer to forget previous 
ones so that growth or change is oxerUmked. (]are needs to be taken that ac- 
curate re<M>rds «»f obserxations are made and that all children are observed. 

,4 need of al records: An anecdotal record, which is as objective as an X-ray 
photograph, needs to be made the observation at the time the behavior is 
observed. Kaeh record should be dated, and signed if it is to be sent to the 
counselor's ollice. The record should tell exactly what happened, not w’hat the 
teacher thought happened. It should be brief, objective, and clear. Positive as 
well as negative behavior .should be recorded. 

The form for the reiMird should be kept simple. Pads of three by five note 
paper have proven to be ciuile satisfactory. If the teacher wishes to interpret 
the behavior, a note may be added on the back of the note paper or card. The 
records may be made while the teacher is observing dramatic play, construc- 
tion activities, or a research lesson, or they may be made at the close of the 
day or during the lunch hour. Later they can be filed in the pupifs folder and 
summarized for the cumulative record. 
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Some teachers prefer to use a loose-leaf notebook with a page for each 
child arranged alphabetically. The notes are dated and coininents can be added 
if desired, as the sample anecdotal record chart below shows. 

Check sheets: Since anecdotal records are tiine-consiiming, some teachers 
prefer to record their observations on check sheets on which the class roll is 
listed, with symbols designating strength ( + ) or weakness ( — ) in space 
provided under the various designated behaviors. If the behaviors are grouped 
so that those that nan be observed during dist^ission. dramatic play. c*onstriic- 
tion, and research' periods arc put together, several behaviors can be observed 
and recorded during an activity. The check sheets on the following pages are 


NAME: 

Sue Jones 

.SECOND ORADE 

Dale 

9-27 

Anecdote 

Siio ran an<l liKrahhccl a new plane and ndiist'd 
to let any other child have it. 

Comments 

Sue hasn't learned to play 
with others. 

10 14 

Sue didi/t get to he a pilot. Kefiised to play. 


11-12 

Sue chose to work at the gastdiiie •«tation. She 
(|iiarrele<l with her partner over who shoidd 
have the hammer 6rst. 


3-4 

Sue took an active part in the planning of 
tlie play period and suggested everyone take 
turns with the play. She complained she 
didn't get u turn the lust time they played. 

.She is trying. 

4 5 

.Sue shared her plane with Mary. 



valuable in getting a record of the behavior of the children, in counseling with 
a child on his strengths and weaknesses, and in conferring with parents about 
their child’s progress. The> can be used in a number of ways. A few children 
may be observed in all four situations. A teacher may prefer to use only one 
of the lists and record the behavior of the entire class, or rotate ol)servations 
so that in the course of a semester a record will be made of the behavior of 
each child in each situation. A different symbol or color should be used for 
each observation of a child so that change in behavior can be recorded. The 
date of the various observations should be noted either in a legend at the bot- 
tom of the page if different symbols are used or in the square with the symbol. 


BEHAVIORS TO BE EVALUATED DURING CONSTRUCTION 

1. Takes responsibility for job: 

Undertakes his job willingly. 

Keeps conversation of his committee to the planning of work at hand. 
Settles all disagreements reasonably. 
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Knows where to find materials. 

Finds u eonvenient space in which to work. 

2. Is satisfied only U'ith careful work: 

Persists under didiciilty. 

Is resoiin'eriil in fi^iirin^ out solutions to his prohlems. 
Has patience to try many times if necessary. 

Seeks and sec’ures help if i]eede<l. 

'Fakes pride in a joh well <lone. 

.'k Profits by observation and sufi^f^i^stions of others: 
Kememhers points brought to the attention of the p;roup. 
Learns from observation of the experiences of others. 

L Handles tools and materials with care: 

'Frit'S to choose the ri^ht tool for each job. 

Tries to use each tool in the proper way. 

Is careful not to hurt people. 

5. Cooperates and shares materials: 

Can be a member of a work group without quarreling. 
Sees opportunities to help others. 

Is willing to wait his turn. 

6. Does a pood cleanup job: 

Stops when signal is given. 

Puts away his materials and tools in their proper place. 
I..eaves place clean and orderly. 

7. Participates in planninp and evaluatinp: 

Shows interest in his own and others' problems. 

Helps to solve problems. 

Listens to suggestions. 

Profits from group interairtion. 


Discussion also reveals attitudes and values, children's understanding of the 
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feelings of other people aiirl why people behave as they do. and their respect 
and concern for others. The check sheet.s for the discussion period and dra- 
matic play provide a means of recording the participation made h\ various 
children during the planning and evaluation period and while playing. 



BEHAVIORS TO BE EVALUATED DURING A DISCUSSION 


1. Speaks disti nelly: 

Knunciates so that he ina> he heard hy entiri^ group. 
Looks at his uiuiience. 

Is enthusiastic in manner. 

2. Speaks to the point: 

Makes statements related to subject uiuler dis(‘iJssion. 
Has good vocabulary that helps to make meaning clear. 
Eliminates useh^ss detail. 

Makes good contributions: 

Speaks only when he has something to offer. 

Does not repeat what others have said. 

Utilizes information gathered from numerous sources. 

4. Listens courteously: 

Shows interest in what is being said. 

Controls desire to interrupt. 

Asks pertinent questions. 

5. Respects opinion of others: 

Does only his share of talking. 

Is courteous when he disagrees. 

Is willing to abide by group decisions. 

6. Is critical minded: 

Gives reasons for opinions. 

Is open to suggestions. 
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Likes to try out new ideas. 
Is aide to draw roneliisioiis. 



DURING DRAMATIC PLAY 


1. Tah'vs any part: 

Plays new redes in (lilTerent play periods. 

Plays a part in whieli lie is not especially interested in order to help 
group. 

2. Uses correct concepts: 

I'ses eoneefits with iindenstanding. 

I’ses appropriat«* language. 

.L I ses neic information : 

Heealls information acquired in research. 

Lses new information to enrich play. 

4. Enters into play with imagination: 

(j'(*ates experiences and coiuersation appropriate to the situation. 
l{eprodiiees motions of people whose life he is reliving. 

Takes on entire manner appropriate to situation. 

.'S. Participates in cooperative manner: 

F'lilfills his responsihility to the group play. 

Stops with the signal. 

I’nls his own things away. 

Respects the rights of others. 

6. Profits from evaluation: 

Sees need for new construction. 

Sees need for new information. 

I'lulerstands need for dilTerent behavior. 

Accepts criticism of group. 

Profits b> praise from group. 
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NAMES 

1 

1 

Y 

W/yfy// 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

15) 

(6) 



















— 



— 



^ 1 


WORK HABITS AND ATTITUDES TO BE EVALUATED 
DURING RESEARCH 


1. Locates accurately places on maps ami globes: 
knows four (‘unlinal |)<iiiits of rompass. 

Roc'o^ni/es meridians of lonp:itiide and parallels of latitude, 
dan identify important bodies of laml and uaU^r. 

Knows a<lvaiita^es and disadvantages of maps of dilTerent projertions. 

2. Uses more than one hook: 

(Consults several reference books, 
dompares ideas of dilTerent authors. 

Knows how colors show land and water areas, political divisions, and 
topography. 

I nderstamis use of scale of miles. 

Knows what lines and symbols on a map mean. 

3. llses books easily: 

Finds helpful topics and subtopics in index. 

Refers to table of contents for chapter most likely to give needed infor- 
mation. 

I'ses study aids, such as glossary, pi(*turcs, charts, tallies, and graphs. 
Takes only brief notes as reminders. 

4. Finds materials in reference books: 

Decides on most probable topic to investigate. 

Selects correct volume by consulting alphabetical label. 

Uses key topics at top of page. 

Takes only brief notes as reminders. 

5. Uses facilities of library: 

Understands difference between fiction and nonfiction, and knows where 
to find each. 

Can find call number of a book frpm card catalogue. 

Uses shelf label an^ call number to locate bis books. 

Knows where to find reference books. 
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6. Takes notes well: 

Takes only important facts. 

States notes in own worris. 

Records where he found his information — author, title, and page. 

EVIDENCE FROM DISCUSSIONS 

If the teacher is skilled in discussion techniques, the group discussion pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to evaluate childreirs understanding of new 
words, their concepts, and their ability to summarize and draw generalizations. 

The following discussion from With Focus on Human Relations shows the 
attitudes a jiarticular group of children had developed, their stereotypes, and 
their lack of realistic insight. These eighth-grade children had been studying 
a unit entitled “People of America” and had read Things Greater Than He as 
an introduction to the report on Negroes. 


TKACH Kic What do you think of the story? 

ELL\: He was a Negro and thafs why they didn’t invite him. 

ALICE: Rob (M)ul(liri be too much of a friend if he didn't invite him. 

iMtKSTOiN: It was Rob’s mother that (‘aiised it that feeling. 

JOEL: She thought she was better than him. 

DAN: Just because he's black they think there will be trouble. 

FWKI): He thought if he brought a present he'd be inxited. 

coka: No. he didn't even know about the party. He was being thoughtful in 
bringing it. 

MAKY: Roll didn't invite him because he was afraid the others couldn’t come 
if he did. 

W'ALTEU: Rut they pla>ed together, all of them in the school yard. 

FRANCIS: Maybe he didn't invite him liecause he'd feel out of place. 

VIVIAN: It wasn't right of the mother to not even sa\ "Miello.'’ 

PEGGY: If 1 was having a party and had a best Negro friend and my mother 
said I couldn't ha\e him. I wouldn't want a part). 

MAX: Ma>be the mother never saw a colored boy before. 

LEo: 1'he sHiry said she didn't even look at him. She didn't want him. 

HANNAH: If the mother invited the Negro boy. the neighbors would gossip 
and not let Rob play with their kids. 

PEGGY: The kids w'ouldn't want to play with Bob if he invited him. 

CELIA: Rut they had been playing with him. 

MAX: I:'ven though you play in the yard, it makes a diiTerence inviting him 
to your house. 

AMY: If they were friends why didn't Bob say. “Come in," when he brought 
the present? 

VIVIAN: Bob's mother pulled Bob away. 

max: Some Negroes are good kids. I lived near them. I don't think she would 
know if he was nice or not. 

GRACE: She must have known him. Her son talked about him. 

ELLA: Maybe he didn't. Maybe he was afraid to tell her about him because 
she’d stop the friendship. 
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ALICE: She could at least have asked him in. It would at least make me feel 
better to be invited in. 

victor: But he didn't live in that kind of surroundings. When he went into 
the hall — the great big mirror — you could tell. 

CORA: His father was a preacher and that would make him middle class. 
PEGGY: Maybe Bob’s mother heard a lot of stories about Negroes — what 
they do and everything- -he'd steal the silver and all.**^ 

Recognizing the illogical combination of sympathy and lack of realistic 
insight expressed by the children in this discussion, the teacher then asked, 
‘‘How would you feel if you were Jonathan?” Thus a discussion not only re- 
veals attitudes, understandings, and thinking patterns; it also helps teachers to 
diagnose needs so that additional experiences may be provided. 



Courtesy of Los Angeles, California, County Scliools 


We checked each other* s knowledge. 


EVALUATION BY PUPILS 


Children can also evaluate their own growth and that of their classmates. 
Often they are more critical of their behavior than the teacher is and more 
sensitive to the action of their classmates than are adults. Self-evaluation and 
evaluation of children by their peers are useful in ascertaining progress in 
information and skills, but they are even more important in the area of per- 
sonal relationships. 

Sociograms: If classrooms are to be happy places in which to work and if 

Hilda Taba and DeborS Elkins, With Focus on Human Relations (Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1950), pp. 165-166. Reprinted by permission of 
the Council. 
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teachers are to provide experiences to meet the needs of children in the area 
of social relations, the teacher must he aware of the social climate of his room, 
the friendships that exist, why some children are chosen and others not, the 
social aspirations of the ho\s and girls, and the lines of cleavage that divide 
the class. Moreno's method of studying group strinMure. known as soriomrtry. 
has provided a technicjue for getting a picture, a socio^rani, of the social struc- 
ture of the classroom. Simple questions can he asked the children, such as, 
“Who are your best friends?” “H\ whom wcmld \ou like to sit?" “With wlnun 
would >ou like to work?” Tsiially the choices are limited tt) three, and the 
children are asked to write their first ciniice first, second choice second. A 
diagram can then he made of choices. An easy wa\ to find who chose whom 
and how many choices ea<‘li child had is to make a table of the choices before 
making the sociogram.' ' First, si*cond, and third choices are also shown, as 
illustrated in the chart on page 426. 

The sociogram can he made with diiTerent colors or with dilTerent symbols 
for hoys and girls. In the diagram on the prec eding page, triangles are used for 
girls and circles for hoys. Mutual choices are shown by a mark through the 
line, the direction of a choic e that is not mutual, by an arrc»w. INumhers within 
circles and triangles indicate rank in prefcucMic c*. 

1'his partial diagram of the irlationship in one class shows Sam and Jc*an 
as the most po|)ular memhcus of the cdass and four cdiildrcMi who were* chosc*n 
by no one. Although the diagram does not show a strong sc*x c‘lc*avagc» hcrtwec*n 
hoys and girls, girls tencic'd to cdiocise girls and hoys to cdicM>sc* hoys. A socic»- 
gram never tells why choices are made, hut it helps tc*ac*hc*rs to rc»cogni/.c* ri*- 
jec ted children so that they run licdp them hcN cune ac’ccptcMl by the group, it 
also gives leads as to possible friendships whc*n it shows the as|>irations of re- 
jected children for friendshi|i with other children. 

Teachers can help pupils gain social rec-ognilion by hitting friends sit to- 
gether, putting congenial ediildren in the samej work gremp, arranging situa- 
tions in which a child may make a satisfac tory contribution to the class so 
that he gains self-respee;t and group approval. Soe*iome*lric data are useful in 
forming groups, in lejcating leaders, and in guiding the e*lass generally. More 
important, however, arc the edues that scje*iomelrie; evidcitice give;s the Icncher 
about the values and skills of the children in social relations, which help him 
diagnose their needs. 

Self-evaluation: When children have participatc*d in setting up the ohjc^c:- 
tives and in defining in behavioral terms what they mean by “responsibility,” 
“cooperation,” “thinking,” and other characrtcirislics, they can evaluate their 
ow'fi progress. F’or older children, the unit olqcjctives can he mirneographc'd 
and each child can check whether he has made much growth, some growth, 

" Hilda Taha, John Robinson, Elizabeth Brady, and William Virketry, Diagnosing Hu- 
man Relations ,\eeds ( Washinfeton, D.C.: .Ankirican Council on Ediic:ation, 1951), pp. 7] 
97; Helen H. Jennings, Sqriometry in Group Relations (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1948). 
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litllr growth, (ir no growth in each objective. If the teacher disagrees with 
the child in his appraisal of his growth, a conference should be arranged and 
the dilTercnces discussed. 


WORK HABITS 



ALWAYS 

USUALLY 

SKLDOM 

NEVEK 

I pay allrnliori 

I iimkc pliiiiH licfon* iH'fdiinint^; work 

1 gri to work promptly 

1 ronrcnlrutr on tlir joli at hand 

1 am not easily disirarti'd 

1 finish a task htdorc startiiit; ^ 






COOPERATION 



PUPIL 

TEVCIIEK 

Keeps conversation of his committei* on the subject 

Settles all di^afin'cnients reasonably 

(iarries out his share of task to ImM of his ability 

Is williii}: to abide by ^roiip dci isions 

Takes turn in beiii^ a leailer and follower 

Ri'spects the rifshts of others 

Plays new roles in dilTercnt play periods 

Plays a role in which he is not intcresifd in order to 
help group 

EVALUATION 

EVAI.UATION 


A Miirli ffMiwtli ('. I.itlli’ (frowth 

H .Siiiii* fsroHtli I) No growth 


Evaluation hy pvvrs: A "(fUess Who” test b\ which children evaluate each 
other helps a teacher to understand the <'ulture of the age group, the char- 
acteristics the> like and dislike in each other, why some children are ac- 
cepted and «»lhers rejected. 1’he names of the children should be written on 
the chalkboard so that no out* need ask how to spell other childreirs names. 
The teacher can read the descriptions and ask the children to write the names 
of those in the idass whom the description fits, or the test can be mimeo- 
graphed and given to the children with the following directions: 


Below are some word pictures of children in this class. Read each state- 
ment and then write the names of the persons whom you think th^ de- 
scription fits. Remember the description may fit several people. Write 
down after each description as many names as you think belong there. 
'Phe same person nun be mentioned for more than one word picture. 
Put \our name down if you think the description fits you. If you think 
the word picture does not fit anyone, leave it blank and go on to the 
next. 
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Ruth Cunningham and her as&soeiates in the Horaee Mann-I jneoln In- 
stitute of School Kxperimentation made an adat)talion t>f the **Guess Who'' 
test, which the\ call a “Social Anal\si> of the ('lassnmm." It contains .’17 
items. IR pairs of contrasting behavior. Spact* is Udt betwirn the it<*ms for 
children to write in the name* or names of the child or children wimm they 
think the description fits. Item .17 a^-ks for data about best friends and can be 
used to make a sociogram. 

Example froth ^^Social Anal \ sis of the Classroom^\ 

1. Here is someone who finds it hard to sit still in class: he (or she) 
moves around in his (or her) seat and gets up and walks around. 

2. Here is someone who can w*(»rk very (|ui(^tl\ without moving arouiul 
in his (or her) seat. 

3. Here is someone who likes to talk a lot. alwaxs has som«*lhing to 
sax . 

4. Here is someone xvho does not like to talk very much, is wry <|uicl. 
even wIumi nearix everyone else is talking. 

37. Here is sonuNim* xvlui is oiu* of mx verx b(*st fri(*nds in this room. 
(A'o/e: Most people think that about three nam(\s is luioiigh to in- 
clude (ill the list of I the verx best friends. If xoii ri*ally brl that 
this is not enough xvrite as many as five nanu^s. but not more than 
five. ) 

Caroline Trxon made a similar lest to use in the Adoles< c*nl (b'owth Sludv.*'* 
She used a negatixe and positive* d(*iinitioii of 20 characieristics: restl(*ss, 
<|uiet: talkative, silent; attentiem getting, not attention g<‘tting; bossy, sub- 
missive: iinkmnpt, tidx ; fights, avoids fights: daring, afraid; h*ader, fol- 
loxxer; active in games, sed<*ntary; hiiimirs himself, does not humor himse^lf; 
friendly, unfriendly; |)o|)ular, unpopular: good looking, imt good looking; 
enthusiastic, listless; hap|)X. unhapp) ; humorous jokes, humorless jokes; as- 
sured xvith adults, shy with adults: assured in class, embarrassed in c‘las.s; 
groxvn-up, childish; and older friends, younger friends. Kach pupil’s score is 
the algebraic sum of the number of times he is mentimicd positively and neg- 
atively by his classmates translated into the proportif>n of the class voting for 
him. For example, if 30 percent of the class thought he xvas happy and 10 per- 
cent thought he was unhappy his score would be 20. If no one voted for him a.s 
happy or unhappy his score in that trait would be 0; or if he were mentioned 
by the same number as happy and unhappy, his score would likexvise be 0. 
The model score is, of course, 0. 

Tryon pointed out the value of this instrument in heljiing teachers under- 
stand the dynamics of peer culture, the qualities that children admired in 

Understanding Group Hehavior of Bovs and Girls (N^;w York: Bureau of Fiiblica- 
lions. Teachers Oilletie, (joliimhia I niversil^. pp. 119 422. 

Evaluation uf Adolescent Personality by Adolescents (Monograph of ihe Soriely for 
Research in Child DevelopiVient; Washington, D.C.: The Society, 19.H9>. 
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their age mates and the ones the) disliked. Bv plotting the profile of a child, 
a t(!acher gains insight into why that child is popular or unpopular in the 
group. 

RECORDS OF CHILDREN'S WORK 

The hooks crhildren read. lh<‘ motion pictures they sec, the radio and tele- 
vision programs they hear all give evidefu*e of their interests and appreria- 
lifiiis. (lliildren can enter the hooks they have finished reading on their individ- 
ual reading cards in the teacher's file hox. The child can (ill in all columns 
exci*|)l ''maturity h^vel," which the teacdier enters. The way children spend 

PUPILS READING RECORD 

NAME; class: 


TEACIIEK: 


AUTHOR 

TITI.E 

ratim; \\\ 

PUPIL 

TYPE 

MATURITY 

LEVEL 

I)\TE 








their leisure lime should also he rec(»rded in their individual folders, for out- 
of-schoiil activities when childn*n can select what tliey want to do are indexes 
of their ihmuIs and inti*ri'sts and are important to teachers who wish to know' 
their pupils hotter. 

The written work children do their stories, poems, letters, and essays -- 
reveals attitmies and \ allies as well as their growth in language usage and their 
power of expression. These written papers also reveal the child's ability to 
organize his thoughts, to think logiealU. and to generalize. A file of his 
themes kept during the sehool year will show the growth and development the 
child has made. 

Art work, the projects selected and carried out. committee work, oral re 
ports likew ise give evidence of the child's gniwth in many dilTerent behaviors. 
A record of these should he kept in the child's folder as part of his cumulative 
and permanent record. A folder of his art work, like the theme folder, will 
reveal growth and change in interests and attitudes. Forms for recording the 
type of experiences the child has had during the unit should show not only the 
breadth of the experiences hut also the quality of the work done and the 
growth made. Some teachers find class or individual logs useful for recording 
experiences. Diaries are also useful. 

It is helpful to keep a check list of the various possibilities for participa- 
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tion in any one unit, with the names of the children and an indication of w'hnt 
activity they carried on in order that the need for diversification may be ob- 
served by the teacher and passed on by her to the teacher who is to have the 
group the following year. 


NAME 

! 

O i 

2 I 
< 

U 1 

I i 

i 

! 

1 1 

u 

u 

i “ 

2 ! $2 

1 ^ 1 ^ 

REPORTS 

RESEARCH 

J) 

1 ^ 

1 ® 

• ® 

MURVLS 

COMMIT- 
TEE WORK 

CREATIVE 

WRITING 



1 

i 

i 


1 






SUMMARY 


Kvidencc gathered b\ evaluation tec*hni<]iies must be recorded, interpreted, 
and used to diagnose needs, to show the progress (diildren are making, and to 
a|)praisc the cITectiveness of the school's program. A comprehensive evalua- 
tion program ( 1 ) forces the school to clarify its objectives and stale them in 
behavioral terms w'hi<'h can be observed and measured; (2 1 affects curriculum 
content and em|>liasis bec ause teacdiers and pupils consider tliose tilings to 
be important which the school attempts to evaluate and on whi(!h grades and 
promotion are based; (3| provides an objective basis for reports to panmts 
on the progress children are making; and ( 1) gains community support for 
the school by giving the public objective evidein;e on the elTeclivcness of the 
school's program. Scdiools which are experimenting with a new program and 
schools which have broadened their program to include life expediences in 
units of work arc obligated to gather evidence on the effect ivelH^ss of the 
program in producing desired changes in behavior. Not only should data be 
gathered and published on how well the schools arc teaching the fundamentals; 
but evidence should also be made known on the progress children are making 
in all the objectives the school and the publii; consider important. 
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part three 


PREPARING FOR UNIT TEACHING 


(Init teaching requires more preplanning than any other kind of tencliing. 
Teachers want to know where they can find the information they will iumhI to 
make the unit a rich experience fur children: they ned to have, or know 
where to obtain in a relatively short time, the fdms, models, books, study 
prints, artifacts, stories, songs, recordings, and other materials needed in de- 
veloping a particular unit. Yet, if the teacher accepts and acts upon the prin- 
ciple that the unit should be bas<‘d on the needs and interests of the children 
and that they should help plan it, then it becomes impossible to determini! 
what experiences to provide before one has met the class and a.ssesscd the 
needs of the pupils. 

It was to help teachers .solve this dilemma of how to preplan before .start- 
ing a unit so that they would feel stM'iire and, at th(‘ same lime, be flexible 
enough so that the children could participate in the planning, that the re- 
source unit was devised. School systems that have on hand a fib; of r(‘source 
units |)rovide their teachers with the kind of u.ssi.stam;e that makes teachers 
confident and successful in pupil-teacher planning. 

Chapter 16 discusses resource units and their use. Sanqile resource units 
for the fourth-, fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade levels are included in this 
section. Appendix I is an t)vcrvicw of an actual unit of work (.suitable for 
grades two or three I showing how a unit evolves in practice. We hope that 
these units will be of help to teachers in ilevelojiing resource units of their own 
so that they will be able to plan with their pupils a unit of work that meets 
their needs and helps them to achieve their goals. 




Chapter Sixteen 



RESOURCE UMTS 


As its name implies, a resource unit is a collection of materials^ activities^ and 
resources related to an area or topic and orp^anized in a junctional way, which 
a teacher uses in planning and developing a unit of work with his class. It 
usually consists of an introduction, the anticipated outcomes or objectives; an 
analysis of the area or topic covered by the unit; the activities that mi{;ht be 
used in introducing, developing, and concluding the unit; and the resources 
that might be used — bibliographies for the teacher and for pupils and audio- 
visual materials of all kinds. Some resource units contain extensive appendices 
with patterns for guiding construction, directions for specific activities, in- 
formational material that is difTicult for teachers to find, descriptions of 
evaluation techniques, and any other material that teachers might find useful. 

The resource unit merely gives a teacher courage and confidence to face 
a group of children and plan a unit of work with them that will meet the par- 
ticular needs of that group. A teacher does not need to make all the resource 
units he uses. In fact, it would be poor, economy of time for each teacher to 
compile all the units he jwill need. Probably all teachers should have the ex- 

Photograph Courtesy of Long Beach, California, Public Schools. 
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perienrc of participating in the writing of at least one resource unit, for they 
would gain from such an experience a l)ett€*r understanding of the purpose and 
structure of su(*h units and, consequently, could use them more intelligently. 

Often a resource unit is the product of a committee of teachers pooling their 
best ideas and then assigning one teacher the responsibility of organizing the 
materials and d<»ing the final writing. In this way a school s)stem can build 
up a file of units that all teachers can use and that saves its teachers endless 
hours of research and study. 

ORGANIZATION OF A RESOURCE UNIT 

Resoun;e units do not need to follow any one pattern of organization. They 
should, howeviT, be organized in such a way that a busy teacher can find what 
he is looking for quickly and easily. Long lists of unorganized activities or 
objectives are almost as frustrating as none. Since a resource unit is a tool 
or handbook for the teacher to use, its organization should be sucb that it can 
be used with the maximum <if ease, and the activity suggested should be spe- 
cific and detailed enough to be self-explanatory. It docs little good to say, 
“Show tbe children a film.’’ The particular film, where it can be found, and 
why it is a goo<l one to use shouhl be stated. Tw'o dilTcrent ways of organizing 
resource units are shown in the sample units. 

|{es<iurc<* units have the following chara(*leristics: 

1. They are written to the teacher and are for his use in planning with 
children. 

2. They are organizeil for quick and easy use, usually according to types of 
activities, siibpn»blems or topics, or objectives. 

3. 1'hev contain a wealth of material and suggest a good many activities 
from which the tea<’her makes a selection. No one teacher is ever expected to 
use all tlie suggestions in a resource unit with a group of children. 

•i. The\ are written with no particular group of children in mind although 
usually they are written for an age group: for example, primary, intermediate, 
junior high, or senior high. However. the\ may be WTitten for a particular 
grade level and some contain material suitable for a wide age span. 

THE INTRODUCTION 

The introduction to a resource unit is a short statement that tells why this 
area or topic is an important one for children to study at a particular stage of 
their development, how it meets the |>ersonal-social needs of children, and 
how it contributes to an understanding of democracy. The basic ideas about 
which the unit is organized, and which it is hoped the children will under- 
stand and appreciate as a result of the unit, should also be stated in the in- 
troduction. 
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OBJECTIVES OR ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES 

In preplanning it is necessar\ to attempt to formulate the objectives, goals, 
or anticipated outcomes that might he expected from the unit. Naturally no 
one class will be concerned with all the objectives stated. Kach gnuip of chil- 
dren will wish to formulate its own objectives. However, if the teacher has 
done a good job in the preplanning, he will ha\e anticipated all, or mo.st of, 
the goals that the children w ill identify during the course of the unit. 

Behavioral objectives: To he useful in determining activities and cur- 
riculum content, objectives must alwa>s be stated in terms of the behavior 
desired of pupils, not of teachers. The function of the lc*acher is to help pupils. 
to ^tiidc pupils, to develop pu|)ils. to teach pupils; the goal is the result of all 
the helping, the guiding, the developing, the teaching the behavior of the 
pupils. Behavioral objei'tives must alwa>s he observable or measurable, the 
end product of the learning done by the Icarm^r. ITierefore tlwy must contain 
a verb denoting b(;havior. not the process by which the behavior was achieved. 
The pupil's goal is “to .spell words used <*orreclly" not “to learn to spc'll." 

Behavior need not, Imwever, alua)s be overt. ‘‘Works well with others" is 
overt and can be both observed and evaluatiMl. “Appreciates," “vahH‘s," and 
“understands" are behaviors that can be evaluated, but are more dilliciilt to 
observe in overt action. Traits of character, siH‘h as honesty, courtesy, di?- 
pendability, or cooperation, iiccmI to be unal>Z(‘d into what one does when one 
is honest. c<iurteous, dependable, and cooperative, so that both pu|>ils and 
teachers have the same behaviors in mimi when evaluation takes ])lace. 

Because lists of objc( tives ma> become bmg and unmanug(*able and because^ 
attention should be given to all aspects of the pupils' development, some clas- 
sification of the objectives listed in a resource? unit seems desirable. Many 
teachers have found it useful to grou|i the desired outcomes under these head- 
ings: understandings or knowledge; competences or skills; and values .sought, 
including attitudes, interests, and appreciations. The clas'^ification used by 
the Kducational Policies Commission -self-realization, human relations, eco- 
nomic efficiency, and civic responsibility- has also had wide accreptance.^ 
Likewise, the categories used in describing the “good citizen” in Chapter 3 are 
other ways of organizing the behavii>rs the school hopes its citizens will de- 
velop. Still another common way of grouping objei^tives and at the same time 
assuring attention to all a.spects of personality development is to organize them 
according to physical growth, intellectual grf)wth, social growth, and emo- 
tional growth. Wrightstone used a classification similar to this in his evalua- 
tion of modern school practice.-^.- 

'Policies jor Education in American Demficracy ( Washinj^ton, D.C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1946 1 . 

■ J. Wayne Wrightstone, /fgpra/.sa/s of \ewer Elementary School Practices (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia I’niversity, 1938). 
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III orclc^r that activities can be selected to achieve the anticipated and de- 
sired j'oals, ohjef'tives must he stated in terms of the behaviors expected as a 
result the unit. The more specific these are, the easier it is to provide ex- 
perietu es for achieving them, and to evaluate the changes in behavior that have 
taken place. Many objectives will be common to all units. This is particularly 
true of those classified under competences or skills and under value patterns. 
I'hese would not need to be repeated for all units but resource units should be 
so complete in themselves that they can be used in any sequence. For that 
reason it is usually wise to include general as well as specific objectives in 
each unit. 

(bMHTal objectives might be stated for the entire school system, or for the 
elementary and secondary schools separately, or for a grade level. The follow- 
ing are examples of general objectives for units of work in the upper grades. 
Many of them are also suitable for the primary grades. 

Competences or skills: As a result of a unit of work, a pupil increasingly 


Locatc^s ac(‘urately places on maps and globes: 

Knows the four (*ardinal points of the compass 
Identifies important bodies of land and water 
Knows the advantages and disadvantage's of maps of dilTcrent pro- 
jections 

Uses legends in reading majis: 

Interprets color showing land and water areas, political divisions, 
and topography 

Tses accurately a scale of miles 
inter|H*ets lines and symbols on maps 
IWs books readily: 

Finds helpful topics and subtopics in the index 
Refers to table of contents for chapter most likely to give needed 
information 

I'.ses .study aid.s, such as glo.ssary, pictures, charts, tables, graphs 
Reads with greater comtirehension and speed 
Finds material in a dictionary: 

Knows alphabet 
Uses key words at top of page 
Understands simple diacritical markings 
Selects definition for word which fits his need 
Finds material in reference books: 

Decides on most probable topic to investigate 
Selects correct \oliime by consulting alphabetical label 
Uses key topics at top of page 
Takes only brief notes as reminders 
Uses facilities of library : 

l^iderstands difference between fiction and nonfiction and knows 
where to find each 

Can find call number of a book from a card catalogue 
Uses shelf label and call number to locate his books 
Finds reference books quickly 
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Thinks clearly: 

Evaluates what he reads, hears, and sees 
Searches for facts before making decisions 
Reads and listens with an open mind 
Makes tentative judgments 
Investigates and tests solutions to problems 
Concentrates on job at hand: 

Pays attention 

Makes plans before beginning \v«»rk 
Gets to work promptly 
Concentrates for a reasiinable period 
Is not easily distracted 

Finishes task undertaken before starting (»n a new one 
Foll«)WS dire(‘tions: 

L nderstands assignment before starting 
Keeps the plan in mind as he works 
Sta>s with the job until it is (inished 
Is neat and orderly in written work: 

Writes legibly 

Follows rules for margins, headings, and so on 
Spaces work well on paper 
Ke<^ps paper smooth and clean 
Speaks distinctly: 

Enunciates so that he may be heard by entire group 
Looks at his audience 
Is enthusiastic in manner 
Speaks to the p(»int: 

Makes statements related to subject under discussion 
I ses right words to clarify meaning 
Eliminates useless detail 
Makes good contributions: 

Speaks only when he has s<»mething to offer 
Ihies not repeal what othirrs have said 
I tilizes information gathered from num(;rous sources 
Listens courteously: 

Shows interest in what is being said 
Is courteous when he disagrees 
Asks others for their opinion 
Controls desire to interrupt 
Handles tools with care: 

Tries to use the right tool for the right job 
Handles tools carefully 
Tries to use each tool in the pmper way 
Is careful not to hurt other people 

Puts tools away in their proper places when through using them 
Shares materials, tools^ and ideas: 

Can be a member of a work group without quarreling 
Sees opportunity to help others 
Is willing to wait his turn 
Contributes willingly to the*^ group’s plans 
Works and plays cooperatively: 
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Keeps conversation of his committee to the job at hand 

Settles all disagreements reasonably 

(larries out his share of task to the best of his ability 

Is willing to abide by group decisions 

Assumes role of leader or follower as occasion demands 

Hespects the rights of others 

Plays new roles in difTerent play periods 

Plays a role in which he is not particularly interested in order to 
help group 

Persists under dilliculty: 

Is resourceful in figuring out solutions to his problems 
lias pali(*nce to try many times if necessary 
SiM'ks and secures help if needed 
1'akes pride in a job well done 
ILses imagination and knowledge in play: 

(Ireates expi*rieiu-es and (‘onversation appropriate tt) the situation 

I’ses accuratt* concepts 

I ses characteristic speec'h 

I ses appropriate gestures 

I'ses appropriate* tools, weapons, and utensils 

Si*(‘s need for further information 

Se*(*s m*(‘d for adelitional things to make the play more real 
LLses numbers ac<*u lately : 

Makes change correelly and computes cost acc urately 
Reads a ruler 
I ses a ruler to measure 
Mc*asures carefully before cutting material 
Draws lines before sawing 
I sc's tables of weights and measures 
(lompiiles with skill 
Is neat and orderly: 

'fakes good care of books and other equipment 
Stops work or play when signal is given 
Puts away his material and tools in their proper place 
Keeps desk free of useless material 
keeps his belongings and the room in order 
Obser\es carefully : 

Sets up an experiment with care 
Watches what happens 
Takes notes on what he sees 

Checks his observations by repeating experiment, seeing the pic- 
ture more than once, or revisiting the community resource 

l aluvs: As a result of unit experiences, the pupil increasingly 

Accepts responsibility: 

Volunteers for extra tasks 

Carries out his accepted responsibility to the best of his ability 
Meets his obligations punctually 
Is concerned with the welfare of others: 

Puts group interest before personal interest 
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Listens respectfully to opinion of others 

Respects rights of others 

Is careful not to hurt feelings of others 

Takes turns 

Helps others 

Praise others for their achievements 
Accepts success and failure graciously: 

Enjoys siK'cess and achievement without umlue elation 
Accepts defeat or failure without rancor 
Gives and takes suggestions and critiiusm 
Tries again when unsucc essful 
Is confident in himself: 

Experiences suc'cess 

Feels the satisfaction of achievement 

Accepts group approval 

Overcomes timidity through group work, group cmjo)mcmL and 
group discussion 

Appreciates heauty in art. literature, and nalure: 

Secs heauty in things around him 

Listens attentively to music and to the* reading of poetry and 
stories 

Discriminates between good and had in art 
Uses colors which harmonize 
Arranges ohjecls attrac'tively 

Satisfies ac'stimtic need through scHung and bewaring hcoutiful 
things 
Is creative: 

Solves problems in wa>s satisfac toi y to the group 
Works out rhythms to exprc*ss feelings or mood 
Expresses aesthetic impulse's through drawing, painting, writing, 
or music 

Feels satisfaction through making something imcMled by him or by 
the group 
Is secure: 

Feels that he belongs to the group 
Works and plays happily in the group 
Is interested in the activities of the unit 
Participates actively in all group activities 


In addition to these common objec*tivc?s, each unit is selected and organized 
for specific and special purposes. The writer of the rcjsource unit must an- 
ticipate what these will be and suggc;st activitic;s, crontent, and niuterials for 
achieving tliem. These objectives need not form an extensive list, but should 
be stated in as specific terms as possible so that goal-directed activities can be 
provided. General and specific objectives thus stated become the screening 
device in the selection of unit activities. Unless an a(;tivity will result in a 
desired change in behavior, it should not be included, regardless of its attrac- 
tiveness or the universality of its use. 

Although the objectives in a resource unit are of necessity teacher-formu- 
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the ohjectivcM <ir goals actually sought in a classroom will be those 
agreed upon hy the children. If the teacher has had wide experience with chil- 
dren he should he aide to anti(‘ipate their goals so accurately that wide dis- 
cri!pam y will not exist between those anticipated hy the teacher and those 
actually desired and formulated hy the children. 

As a teacher selects from the re\sourcc unit the activity to include in the 
unit of work, whether it he to see a motion pic ture, go on an excursion, do 
research in hooks, construct, or engage in dramatic* play, he needs tc) ask him- 
sedf, ‘‘Will this prctvicle the best experience the children can have to achieve 
their g<»als?" Hy always asking why the cdiilciren should engage in a particular 
activity and what cdijc*ctivcfs it will promote, the teacher will avoid activities 
that are not goal-centered. 

(Mrneralizaiions: The ideas around w'hic’h the unit is organized are the most 
important deUrrminants of the content of the unit. These generalizations, which 
the* lc*ac‘h<*r hopes the pupils w ill understand as a result of the expericuices of the 
unit, an* in a sense also ^‘anticipated oiitc*omes.” Tnlike the outcomes stated in 
the list of India vioral objective's, pupils cannot participate in forming them at 
the hc'ginning of the unit. (fC*neralizations and c*oncepts are understood only 
aftc'r one* has workcnl through a problem, has examinc'd all relc'vant and 
pertincMit information, and has had a variety of experience's. Children can- 
not learn, for they do not understand tc'ac*her-made generalizations: they must 
develop generalizations as a result of experiences with a variety of materials 
and situations.'* 

'rile generalizations listed in a resource unit should suggest to teac*hers the 
important ideas on which the unit should focus. The list nend not he all-in- 
clusive nor restrictive, (renerali/ations and c’onct'pts serve the purpose of help- 
ing the teacher do preplanning and suggest the emt>hasis that the; unit might 
take. 

CONTENT OF THE UNIT 

Since the resource unit is usually developed around an area rather than a 
specific problem or topic, an analysis of the area in the form of topics or ques- 
tions that children might ask is helpful in showing the scope of the unit. Since 
the teacher c*annot predict the direction the planning will take or how the unit 
will evolve, it is necessary to make the analysis as complete as possible. The 
pattern that the unit will follow will dilTer from class to class. Each group of 
children will start where their interest indicates a need, and the unit will evolve 
as one need is satisfied and new needs are identified. So teacher will try to 
cover in a unit of work all the tt^pics or questions suiigested in the resource 
unit^ nor will he be likely to teach them in the order in which they are written. 

"See Chapter 7 for the kind of generalizations useful in selecting content and the 
resource units in this chapter and Appendix I for examples. 
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Resource units usually present a logical analysis: that is, an analysis 
logical to the teacher writing the unit. W hat is logical to an adult, however, is 
seldom logical to a child. Consetiuently when children plan, the unit of work 
seldom follows the pattern laid out in a resource unit. Some resource units 
contain enough material f(jr two or more teaching units, and all good resource 
units necessarily contain more than any teacher can use, so that he is forced 
to select and adapt in terms of the needs and interests of his class. 

In doing preplanning, an experienced teacher usuall\ reviews for himself 
the questions that children normally ask about the area. Most teachers can 
anticipate quite accurately the (|uestions of children, and these can form the 
basis for the analysis or ccmtent. A detailed anaivsis is not necessary, for all 
that this section of the resource unit is expected to do is to open ii|> to tea«*li- 
ers the possibilities within the unit and to suggest a number of directions that 
the unit might take. 

UNIT ACTIVITIES 

The section on activities is the heart of any good resource unit, lien* are 
to be found suggestions of activities for introducing the unit, for gathering 
information, for |)rcseiiting data and ideas, and b»r concluding tiu* unit (»r 
drawing together the <*xperienccs so that the cliildr(*n sec* the intc*rrc*latedness 
of what they have been doing and U*arning. 

In introducing the unit the tc*achc^r nec*ds to use activities that will arouse 
the interest and stimulate the curichsity of the leariu*r, raise issues about whic h 
the children will wish to find answers, and give the children a common back- 
ground from which to plan. An arrangcul environment cd books, pictiirc^s, 
maps, models, artifacts, IckiIs. and the like. placc*d so that c;hilclrc*n are at- 
tractc^l to them and so that ihev can be handlc*d by the* children, mec^ts tlic*se 
three criteria for a good iiilroduclory experiimcc*. Storic*s and motion |>icturt;s 
that raised issues but do not answer them, excursions, a visitor to the class, 
and an incident in the c’ommunily f!an all be usc*d as introductory c^xperiences. 

A resource* unit that merely says, “Read the childrcm a stc»ry” is of little 
help to the teacher, who will want to know what story to read, where it is 
found, why it is particularly good, and how to use it. The more sp(*cific the 
suggestion, the more valuable it will be to the busy teacher who turns to the 
resource unit for suggestions and ideas. 

After the unit has been intrciduccd and the r;hildren have planned what 
they w'ant to know and how they wish to work, the teac;her will turn to the re- 
source unit for activities and materials for developing the unit. This section of 
the resource unit will include suggestions of books, stories, poems to read; 
trips to take; things to construct; experiments to make; motion pictures, 
slides, pictures, and fil^n^trips to see; and persons to interview. It will also sug- 
gest ways in which children may share their learning: letters, stories, poems, 
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reports to write; pic.‘tures, murals, and objects to paint; ideas to express in 
rhythms; topics for discussifin; events and experiences to act out in play; 
charts, graphs, tables, maps, and dioramas to make; and oral reports to give. 
Iliese, too, must be specific and concrete if they are to be suggestive and help* 
ful to teachers. 

EVALUATION 

A resource unit should contain suggestions for evaluating the growth that 
children have made toward the goals or objectives that were set up at the be- 
ginning of the unit. Some units merely suggest useful techniques and give 
refmciK cs where leacliers may find evaluation instruments or instructions for 
making their own. Other units contain sample inslrumcnts in the form of 
tests, ch(‘ck lists, questionnaires, rating sc ales, and the like. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF USEFUL MATERIALS 

The liibliography should be divided into two parts: one. useful for the 
teacher in getting bac^kgroiind material and professional help: and the other, 
the books and materials for pupil use. TTiere is always the danger in a resource 
unit of compiling such quantities of materials and suggestions that the teacher 
is almost as frustrated as if he had had none. TTie bibliographies are more 
helpful if they arc selective instead of all-inclusive, and if they are grouped 
so that the teacher knows which materials are for the; advanced readers, which 
ones for slow reader’s, and which ones are written for pupils reading at or near 
grade level. Annotations are also valuable, for it is hard to guess or even re- 
member the content or story from the title of most childreirs books. 

Audio-visual materials, particularly motion pictures, filmstrips, and re- 
cordings, also need to be annotated so that teachers will order wisely and use 
the materials at the most appropriate time. 

USE OF RESOURCE UNITS 

The final selection of tlie unit to be taught cannot be made until the teacher 
has met his class and assessed the needs and interests of the pupils. If an in- 
flexible sco[ie and sequence pattern has been established for the school, free- 
dom of selection docs not exist and both the teacher and pupils should uilder- 
stand this before any discussion takes place. If the scope and sequence allows 
for choice among several units, freedom of selection is limited and children 
have choice only among alternatives. However, if no sequence has been de- 
termined, the teacher is free to plan with his class so that the unit evolves 
from the concerns and interests of the children. 

Regardless of the amount of freedom the teacher has in which to carry on 
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pupil-teacher planning, if he is new to the school he will seek the aid of the 
principal and supervisor in order to find out what units the children have 
previously experienced and what materials are available. He will need to 
know a great deal about his class before he can intelligentU guide the pupils* 
planning - their maturation level, their socioeconomii* background, the pres- 
sures put upon them b> the community and culture, their prejudices and 
predilections, their educati<irial history and achievement, their interests and 
concerns. 

As important as the selection of the unit is the planning of what goes into 
the unit and how^ it will develop. Here teachers are usually not restricted by 
curriculum patterns and are free to plan with their class the objc'ctives. what 
the pupils want to know, and the activities for carrying on the unit. Little chil- 
dren are unable to plan far in advance. Transit itm from one e\|)erien(T to 
another follows naturallx. for. as one need is met. lU'w ones arise. At each 
step the children make tlie decisions under the guidaiur of the teacher. Older 
children in the seventh aiul eighth grade may plan for a longer period of time. 
In fact, the scope of the unit and the problems to be studied may all be stat(*d 
in the initial planning. When this happens, the teacher or a coinmittei* of 
pupils may organize the questions and problems for the whole unit and mimeo- 
graph or duplicate them as a study guide for the children to follow'. Activities, 
too, may be planned long in advance during tim initial preparation, although 
these arc often subject to change as t hildren find better waxs of aehit'ving 
their objectives. IVually they prefer to plan next steps as the unit evolves and 
as new needs arise. 

The teacher will find a resource unit of great help in the initial planning 
stage as well as later during the development of the unit. If he is new at unit 
teaching he may need to guide the children into selecting a unit for which a 
resource unit is available. This may spell the difference bf‘twe(*n su**ci'ss and 
failure for lea<!hers who feel insecure and who nc?ed helj). As imin* and more 
resource units are made available, teachers gain in confidence urnl are less 
afraid that children will choose a unit they are not competent t«) teach. 

Once a teacher and his pupils have agreed upon a unit, he should read the 
resource unit carefully, noting books and audio-visual materials and an- 
ticipating the needs of the children so that su|)plies can be ordered and be 
available w'hen needed. A teacher who wishes to guide children through a unit 
of work must first of all equip himself with informational background. He 
will therefore w^ant to get siirne of the books suggested in the resource unit 
under the headings “Reference Books for Teachers,” and do some reading on 
his own to enrich his own fund of knowledge. He will also need to bc5 familiar 
with the books available for the children tf» use so that he can guide their re- 
search and help them when they have difficulty in finding the information 
they need. 

If he has not used the community resources suggested for this unit, he will 
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want to go tc» the places listed in the resource unit to see which class trips will 
he most worthwhile for the children. He will want to discuss the trip with a 
responsible person so that the children will find the answers to their questions 
and will have the right kind of Firsthand experience under the right kind of 
leadership. 

He will need, too, to anticipate the kind of things the children will want for 
th(*ir dramatic play and, if he has never constructed these objects, will want to 
make smiie of them so that he can anticipate the problems that children may 
eiif'ounter and be able to help them. The patterns in the resource unit should 
be hel|»fiil both in ordering the materials needed and in actually constructing 
the objects. Some school systems have industrial arts workshops where te;ach- 
ers can get help in building the things children will want to construct during 
a particular unit. 

If tlu^ teacher does mil have a resource unit to use and if the audio-visual 
department is ina<le<|uate. the collection of materials becomes a more serious 
problem for the tea<‘lier. Films and filmstrips must be ordered from the nearest 
distributing agency, files of pictures and art objects assembled, and ap- 
propriate books and sUiries found. Children can be encouraged to search for 
interesting materials t<i bring to scluiol and share with the group: adults in the 
community, when they be<*ome interested in what the childrtm are doing, often 
add to the I'ollection of materials that the children are making. 

SUMMARY 

With the aid of a resource unit, the teacher can prepare himself to teach a 
unit in a relatively short time. Once he has familiarized himself with the pos- 
sibilities of tin* unit, fiossesses the necessary informational background, and has 
collected some of the resources he thinks the children will need, he can jiro- 
(‘eed w ith confidence that he will be able to guide the learning experiences so 
that they will be rich and meaningful to the children, and so that the desired 
understandings, attitudes, and skills will be developed. 

The following resource units are illustrative of resource materials that 
should help teachers plan with their pupils units of w'ork focused on their 
needs and problems and organized to achieve the objectives they have helped 
formulate: 

(fiade two flow U Secure Our Milk (Appendix I). This unit is also 
applicable to grade three. 

(!rade buir -/.fcmg in Japan 

Grade five flow the Pioneers Moved If'estward 

Grade six -How Air Transportation Affects Social Living 

Grade seven -Great Britain 
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LIVING IN JAPAN 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Since the war Japan has been known in a new wa\. The soldiers who were a 
part of the occupation came to know the people and appreciatt* the l»eaiit\ of 
the country. Many travelers have «;one to Japan in recent \i*ars and returned 
with admiration for the customs, the art. and the culture they found there. 

Japan is changing rapidly. The people are struggling with a new democrac'y 
and some diflicult economh* problems. Manx Americans think of Japan as a 
land of kimonos ami jinrikashas. This, of course, is not realistic. f(»r there are 
many dilTerent waxs of life and f‘ustoms in this fast-devt^loping coiintrx. 'Hiere 
are regional as well as urban and rural differences which should be made ch‘ar 
to children studxing this unit, for Japan is a land of (Contrasts. Western dress 
and customs and amdent Japanese xxaxs of life exist side by side. 

As a teacher considers the problems intrinsic* in this study of a people, he 
xvill need to judge the maturitx level of the group in order t(» know hoxv 
deeply he should guide the class into these preddems. The order in which the* 
problems are developed xvill d(*pend entirelx on the intme^st and motivation 
of the pupils. 


II. ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES 

A. In terms of pupil behavior. 

1 . Inderstandini's, 

As a result of his activities in this unit the pupil increasingly under- 
stands 

a. The location of Japan, its size, and its relaticui to his own country. 

b. Mow the small amount of land and the great population present 
serious problems to Japan. 

c. That Japan has a democ ratic government. The emperor carric^s the 
cultural heritage. 

d. The importance? of trade to an island crounlry. 

e. That the Japanese love nature and beauty. 

f. The high regard in which education fc»r all people is held. 

g. That progress in Japan is changing many aspects of Japanf*se life. 

h. That the principal occupatiems of Japan are fishing, farming, and 
manufacturing. 

i. That Japan has a long recorded history. 

j. That interdependence is a constant facHor in human relationships. 

k. That the Japanese people may be charac terized by such terms as 
“hardworking,*’ “ccjoperative,” “artistic,” and “creative.” 
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I. That one of the factors aiTecting man's mode of life is his natural 
environment. 

2. Value Patterns, 

As a result of his work in this unit the pupil incrreasingly 
a. Appreciates the contrihiitions to the 1. tiited States of the Japanese 
immigrants. 

I). Appr(*ciat<*s the paintings, pottery, and andiitecture of the Japanese, 
e. Kealixes that all human beings are of one biological species, within 
which occur the variations called rac!es. The dilTerences between races 
are negligible. 

3. Skills ami Abilities, 

As a result of parti<‘ipation in tins unit, the pupil increasingly 

a. Works elTectively with coiiimitUrs and class. 

b. Ttili/cs all available materials in attempting to solve problems. 

(‘. Interprets more readily illustrative materials, such as maps, study 
prints, and other visual materials, 
li. In terms of generali/at ions. 

A child may ha\e many worthwhile and enriching experiences during the 
dexelopnient of a unit of work, but he nia\ miss the underixing basic social 
prim iples. To avoid this, the teacher must be ever alert to the concepts and 
geiierali/ations that are intrinsic* in any worthwhile unit study. The teacher 
should formulate the most im|Mirtant ones for himself before beginning the 
unit. If tc*achingdc*arning situations are plannc'd around these concepts, they 
will licit be overlookcnl and will be meaningful to children. Pupils will come 
to childlike conclusions and suggc*st gc'iierali/ations. The meaning is the 
important thing, not the way thc*y are stated. The following concepts and 
generali/ations might be listc-d b> the teacher: 

Totiograpli) is a factor in determining the contrasts found in a country. 
'riicTc are n*gional as well as urban and rural diflerences in Japan. 

The Japanese make intc'iisive use of their land resources. 

All people have the same* basic needs, but the> are satisfied in different 
ways. 

1'he life of the people is dominated by the natural resources of the area. 
A natural social unit is the family. 

Ceremony, traditions, and religion are important in Japanese life. 
Methods of transportation and comniunication are alTeetcd by topog- 
raphy. 

Japan has one of the highest literacy rates in the w'orld. 

Food is often conserved by drying it. 

Technology increa.*ies output and wealth. 

Because of limited material resources. Japan must trade with other 
countries. 

Love of beauty and of nature permeates all of Japanese life. 
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III. ANALYSIS OF THIS UNIT IN TERMS OF CONTENT 

A. How has the geography of Japan affeiied the life «>f the people? 

What is the size of Japan as eoinpared with that of the rniled Stales? 
What are tlie land differences hetween the IVifie side of Japan and the 
Sea of Japan side? 

IIow have these differences affected the cMiltiire c»f the petiples? 

How long is the coastal line of this nation? 

How does the rainfall compare with that t>f the slate in which \oii live? 

How does the ocean current affect the climate of Japan? 

What is the highest mountain and uhat is the place of this mountain in the 
life of the peojde? 

What is a t>phoon? an earth(|uake? a volcano? 

Why is Japan subject to eartiupiakes? 

What are the natural resources of Japan? 

B. What is life like in a Japanese farming community? 

Why are the villages huddled together along a rivm ? 

Why do the farmers not keep horses and dogs? 

How do you a(*counl for an absem e of roads in the farming areas? 

What is the average size of a Japanese farm? 

What are the most ( ommon crops? 

How do the Japanese fertilize and irrigate their land? 

What farm implements are used to fdant and harvest? 

Why is the land terraced? 

What is meant by a tenant farmer? 

What is the coopcrati\e movement and what is its value to tlie Japam^se 
farmers? 

What use is made of cooperatives in «)ur country? 

C. Why is the fishing industr\ important everywhere in Japan? 

Why do so many of the men earn their living by fishing? 

How does Japan rank among the nations of the world that engage in fishing 
as an industry? 

How has fishing been moilernizcd? 

Why is much of the fish dried? 

What are some of the more common edible kinds of fish c;aught in the 
waters around Japan? 

How do the ocean currents affect the migration of fish and thus the seasonal 
nature of fishing? 

What has been the effect of curtailment of fishing privileges in international 
waters? 

What kinds of nets they use? 

Why is fish such an important item in Japanese diet? 
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How and where i» fishing done in our rountry? 

Discuss reasons why the Soviet I’nion, (Canada, and the United States limit 
the Japanese fishing in their waters. 

1). How important is manufarturing in Japan? 

What is meant hy cottage industries? What are some of these industries? 
What is the connection hetween large-scale and small-scale industries? 

Why do the Japanese use hydroelef!trif!al energ) rather than power from 
coal and petroleum? 

In what kind of industries do the Japaru;se excel? 

How important is the silk industry in Japan? 

Why is trade so important to Japan? 

K. What kind of homes do we finding in Japan? 

What materials do the villagers use? Why are their hmises unpainted? 

Do tiu* c'ity apartiiKMits differ from ours? 

What are the sliding doors us(*d so extensively in their houses called? What 
is llieir purpose? 

What is ahsolutely essential in furnishings in one of our homes? (Compare 
this list with the furnisliings of a Japanese home. 

What does the design of the Japanese home tell us about the life of the 
Japanese? 

Why is it unlaw'ful for people in Japan to build lioiises many stories high? 
K. What are tlie s<*hools like in Japan? 

Why is there little illiteracy in Japan? 

What changes have taken place in the schools since World W ar H? 

How are their schools like ours? How' are they different? 

(v. W hat kinds of food do most of the people in Japan eat? 

W hy are rice and fish the staple foods? 

What fuel is used for cooking? 

D«) they raise everything they eat? 

W'hy has milk becimie popular since the war? 

What utensils are used in cooking and eating? 

W1iy does the family sit on the floor to eat? 

H. W'hal is the history oi Japan? 

W hat records do we have? 

W'hal does A.I). mean? 

How far tiack <lo the rec«)rds abmit the United Slates go? About Japan? 
W hat are some of the factors that have dominated Japanese history? 

W'hal are the three major religions of Japan? 

How has the recent progress affected Japanese traditions? 

I. How do they travel and carry goods? 

In what ways are goods carried? 

W'hat vehicles would be seen on a city street? 

W hat transportation is available in the rural areas? 

W'hal uses are made of the rivers? 
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\^’hy were not more animaU used? power machines? 

J. hat kind of clothing do the Japanen* people wear? 

How does the clothing worn h\ the \iilagi*rs differ from that worn in the 
cities? 

How do the climate and type of work affect the clothing worn? 

What t\pe of footwear is usual? 

What is the significance of the “ 111011 '*? 

K. How do the Japanese express themselves c*realivel\ ? 

What is the connection hetweeii the citltuge industries and the folk-art 
movement? 

In what ways do the Japanese express their love for nature and all the 
heauty in nature? 

Is Japanese architecture as original and func*tional today us in past cen- 
turies? 

\earl> everyone in Japan writes poetrx. Why is poetry so important to 
them? 

What festivals reflect the creative feeling of the Japanese? 

Do )oii think the tea cerenionv is an art? 

Do >ou know aii> Japanese folk songs? 

L. What sports are enjoyed h> the Japanese? 

Do the Japanese people take part in OlMupic games? In what sport do they 
excel ? 

What place does liasehall Imid in Japan? 

What games do little chihlren pla> ? Are thf*> like the games that we play? 

M. How is their religion reflected in the life of the Japanese people? 

IV. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

A. Initiating the unit. 

1. Arrange the room environment around such centers as homes, fieople, 
clothing, food, or geographical settings. 

a. Pictures. 

Various types of homes 
People in western and Japanese-type dress 
Transportation in city and rural areas 
Temples and gardens 

See: John B. Corvel, Two Japanese Villages, Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1956. 

R. P. Dore, City Life in Japan, Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California, 1958. 

Lily Edelman, Japan in Story and Pictures, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1953. 

b. Books. 

Norling, Jo, and Elrnest Norling, Pof^6*s Fishinf' Trip, A Story of 
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Salmon. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1942. 

Hawkcs, Hester, Tannis New House. New York; Coward-McCann, 

1955. 

Miller, Olive Reaupre, Little Pictures of Japan. Chicago: Book House 
for ("hildren, 1925. 

c. Exhibits (a few should he chosen). 

Cliopsticks Sandals 

Hilmchi (#eta 

Kimono Old 

Dried seaweed Paper play (kami shihai) 

Rice cakes Dolls 

(I. Motion pictures. 

Alonff the Great Tnkaiilo^ Japan Trade Center (free) 

e. Filmstrip.^ 

Uviiif' in Japan ^ 60 fr., colc»r. Society for Visual Kducalion. 1956. 

f. Materials. 

("lay and molds l^amhoo 

Tools Rice |)aper 

Kasel with calcimine Maps 

Wood 

B. Suggesle<l devehipmental aclivilies. 

1. Research. 

a. lh»oks should he available on several levels td reading ability so that 
eac’h chihl may have an opportunity to gain information and have 
something to share and discuss.^' 
h. Literature. 

Children may imt enjoy reading hut will enjoy listening to the poetry 
and folk tales that tell about various |)hases of Japanese life. 

Uehida, Yoshiko, The Dancing kettle and Other Japanese Folk Tales. 

New ^ ork: Harcoiirt. Brace & W orld. 1955. 

W'illiston. Jeresa P.. Japanese Fairy Tales. Chicago: Rand McNally. 

1956. 

Yasuda. Ken. Japanese Harkii. Rutland. Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle. 1957. 

2. Audio-visual materials. 

There are many lilmstrips. slides, and films from which to choose. 
These should he selected in terms of the needs of the children for in- 
formation. skills, or attitude. (Jueslions should he listed before a picture 
is seen. The discussion that follows slundd he in terms of these questions, 
a. Motion pictures can he obtained on loan from Japan Tourist Asso- 
ciation. in San Francisco and other large cities, 
zi/o/ig JapatTs Hif^hroad (50 min.. I6mm. ) 

'See Appendix tl for addresses of film and film strip publishers. 

”See Bibliography. 
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Kimono (20 min.. 16mm.) 

Pearl is Born i 15 min.. lOmm.) 

Holiday in Japan (20 min.. 16mm.) 

Family in Tok\o, Pat Dowlinjr Pirturt's M6inm.. c*oK)r) 

This presentalii)!! uf old \\a\s of lift* in Japan and the newer 
\va>s is es|K*eialIy recommeiuled hn- elementar\ sehool use. 
The pieture is heautifni and promotes understanding. 

1). Filmstrip-s. 

Japanese Family^ International Film Foundation. P)5() (25 min.. 
16mm.. sound, hlaek and white I 

Shows the Kawai famiU. silkweavers of K\olo. Japan. A pup- 
pet show ami the famil\‘s New Year's ec*iehration are iiudiided. 
This presentation is \er\ honest and vi*ry illuminating to older 
young people. It ma\ he too maturely handletl for some tdassi*s. 
Historic Cities of the Fast -Tokyo and Yokohama ^ Japan ^ Kye (»ate 
House. 1057 (eolort 

Tells why these eities are the great industrial eenlers of Ja|>an. 
Aii’i/ig in Eastern and South-eastern Asia Livinfi in Japan^ Soeiely 
ftir Visual Fdiieatiiin. pn»diired in eooperation with Hand MeNally, 
1056 (60 fr., color I 

The geography of Japan is sIi’i^ssimI. lioth maps and photographs 
are in<*liid(*d. Hec'enl dc*velopmen(s in Japan are pointed out. 
Modern Japan, Kyegale House. 1055 (approx. 50 fr. eaeJi, ttolor) 
Topography and (General View of Japan 
Children of Japan 
Rural Japan 
At'riciilture in Japan 
Industries in Japan 
Commercial Fishiuf' in Japan 
Transportation in Japan 
Religions of Japan 
Japan as a Vacation Laml 

Each of these strips contains much teaf;hing material pertinent 
to the needs of children pursuing this unit of study, 
c. Study Prints. 

Japan^ Informative Classroom Pierture Publishers. Portfolio of 48 
pictures with 17 chapters of text 

Maps form an important part of this set. The pictures are ex- 
cellent, hut since they are in black and white, an effort should 
be made to supplement their use with ci)lorcd materials. 

The following prints can be obtained from the Japan Tourist Bureau 
Assn.. 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N.Y. 

Festivals of Japan 
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Tea Ceremony and F loner Arrangement 

Japan — Great Buddha — Kamakura 

Japan --Ml. Fuji 

Japan - -Pagoda 

Japan - Rice Cultivation 

Japan - Torii Gate^ Stone iMuterns, Sacred Deer 
Japanese Hoys' Festival 
Japanese Handwriting 
Japanese Shrines 
Picking Tea 

5. I{(?ul oi)je(;ts. 

No study of Japan is complete without the examination of pieces of 
haiulicTuft, flower arranfrements, scrolls, kimonos. Japanese hooks, 
shoji screens, honzai. Tlu*se may he loaned hy native Japanese in the 
community or hy persons who have traveled or lived in Japan. 

4. Study trips. 

If there is an opportunity to ^4> to a Japanese nursery, a market, a tea 
garden, a shop, or a museum where Japanese art is displayed, children 
will he int<*rest<*d and will appreciate the part that love of heauty pla)s 
in the life of these people. 

5. Interviews. 

There are prohahly people in the community who have spent time in 
Japan or some native Japanese (*itizen who would come and talk with 
the class. They might bring objects of interest and pictures. 

Help the children beforehand to formulate questions to ask these visitors. 

6. Construction and industrial arts processes. 

Many things w ill need to be made to enact the lives of pet)ple living in a 
Japanese fishing village or on a farm. The following are suggestions 
for some of the objects children ean make easilv : 

(a-ieket cage Transparent paper 

Shoji screen Wtunlen plow 

Geta Paper-lattice window 

Waraji (straw sandals) Miniature gardens 

Scroll (kakemono) Paper carp 

Kimonos (apply designs by Kites 

using silk screen) Silk (Raise silkworms on Mul- 

Happi coats berry leaves and unwind the 

Fans the silk from the cocoons) 

Shoulder baskets Chopsticks (hashi) 

Clay tea bowls Charcoal 

Japanese table 

7. Dramatic play. 

Children w'ill want to act out the things they learn about Japanese vil- 
lage life. The following are suggestive play activities: 
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Carrying on silkworm industry in the home 
Fishing with nets 

Dolls Festival < March 5) ---Bean Scattering Festival (February 5) — 
Feast of the Lanterns (July 7l— Bo>s’ Festival (May 5) 

Village organization 
Washing clothes 
Cooking rice 

Gathering wood or making rope 
Flowing and weeding 
Fishmonger and charcoal making 
Flower arranging 
Tea ceremony 
Eating with chopsticks 

8. i\ umber experiences. 

There are numerous o|)portunilies in this unit for number experiences 
- for example: 

Time tables can be used to figure the time it takes to fly or go by train 
and boat from where c hildren live to a princ ipal c ity in Japan. 

Draw plans for a Japanc*sc house*. I se multiple's of lhrc*e by six for rcMinu 
floor covc*ring, shoji scrc'ens. and so fcu’lli. 

last the names and amounts of Japanc'se money and compare what they 
arc ecpjai to in American mone>. 

Compare the area and population of the pupils' state with that of Japan. 
Japan produces ten to eleven million tons of rii*e annually. Figure the 
amount lliis ec]uals per person. 

9. Maps. 

On maps showing time belts the difTc'rence in time and date bc*lween 
where children live and Tokyo c an be figurcMi. 

Children can make dt'sk maps or large wall ma|>s showing natural fea- 
tures, cities and places of interest, industriers (picture or prciclijc!t map). 

10. Writing. 

Make a list of new words that have arisen out c>f this unit. 

Letters can be written to a class in Japan. The Junior RcmI Cross will 
suppl> the name of a .scdiocd. 

Take accurate notes of information gathc^red from reading and dis- 
cussion. 

Li.st the most common crops grown in Japan. 

W^rile about the experienc-es of a farm boy and a story about a city boy 
in Japan. 

Write a letter from a Japanese school boy or girl describing a school 
trip to a Japanese schrine. 

11. Art. 

Make a Bon Kei (miniature garden). 

Make a kakemono (scroll). 
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Flower arrangement that s\ rnlwilizes the unity of earth, man, and heaven 
can he attemptf^d hy the children or tlcmonstrated by a Japanese person. 
The tea ceremony is an art. It may he demonstrated hy a Japanese woman 
or he read about. 

Study pictures, sctoIIs, dishes, and kimonos and discuss the designs. 
12. Music. 

Learn to sing the national anthem of Japan (Kimigayo). 

Make a samisen (most popular instrument). 

Play records of samisen music. 

15. Sciemre. 

Understandings concerning the ways in whic h the Japanese people deal 
with the natural forces in their cMivironmcnt serve as the basis for re- 
lating science contcml and (experienc es to this unit. Major areas of physi- 
cal environment serve as the organizing centers for children*s individual 
small group or whole group investigation. 

a. 'riie surfac-e fc^atuivs and IcMuition of Japan di‘lermine the climate of 
('ertain regions. 

InspcM't rainfall maps and note areas of high rainfall. 

CImek location of large reservoirs for water storage and sites of 
hydroelectric plants. How are these locations redated to the rainfall 
maps? 

Compare the rainfall with that of >our loc'ation month hy month. 
What is the ellect of the monsoon season on Japan's rate of rainfall? 
How clocks the rainfall compare throughout the year? What are the 
principal elTecis of this rainfall on Japanese living? 

F'ind out ahcKit severe storms that move through ocean areas: 
typhoons. 

h. The Japanese utilize their land resources intensively. 

Find out the size and population of Japan and what proportion of 
the land can he farmed. 

Head for information irgarding farming teehnicpies. including inten- 
sive cultivation, utilization of spacT hy terracing, and irrigation meth- 
ods. Make drawings or models showing techniejues. 

Set up controlled plant experiments showing how' use of fertilizers 
and plant chemicals stimulates plant growth. 

Raise seedlings in water with plant chemic'als to reproduce chemical 
farm experiments in Japan (hydroponics), 
c. Lack of petroleum and coal resources place emphasis on hydro- 
electric power as a source of power for industry. 

Compare petroleum and coal resources with those of other areas in 
the world. 

Find out how Japan utilizes its heavy rainfall to produce electric 
power. 
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Study location of mountains, reservoirs, and hydroelectric power 
sites. 

d. The Japanese diet is influenced by the resources available to the 
people. 

Find out what staples make U|) the Japanese famib diet and find out 
how these are obtained. lS<‘aueed. raw and 'or cooked fish, rice, 
pickled radishes, vegetables, tea, fruits. I 

Compare the diet of a Japanese child with that of an American child 
and find out how the former obtains his food. 

Analyze resources to determine why such foods as the following are 
not widely used by the Japanese: pork, beef, milk, coffee, or butter. 

e. Ja|)an is located in an area where many ^•hanges are occurring in the 
earth's surface. 

Lo(‘ate place.s in the world where there is a high incidence of earth- 
quakes. 

Check maps of the Pacific Basin to locate areas where many ipiakes 
occur. 

Find out about the various t>|)es of eurthrpiakes involving horizontal 
or vertical shifts in the earth's surface. 

Investigate the effect of an earthi|uake uiuler the ocean and find out 
the effect of a tidal wave i tsunamis L 

Make models of various geological formations, such as folds or 
faults. Arrange cla> in layers and cut la)ers with a sharp knife. Shift 
layers hori/<mtally and vertically to sln)w faults and earth folds. 

Find out about the mountains in Japan. What kind of mountain 
building occurred in that area? 

Find out how volcanoes arc formed. Whme in the worhl are active 
volcanoes located? What are the dangers involved in living in an 
area where active v<il<‘anocs are local<*d? 

Make a model of a volcano. 

( Arey, C. K.. Science Experiences for Elementary Schools. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Icacrhers College, Columbia University, 
1962.) 


V. EVALUATION 

In this unit the more important objectives are the ones that are not measured 
easily; thus the record of the teacher’s observation must play an important 
part in total evaluation. Sec charts for making anecdotal lecords on pages 
419 - 423 . 

Informal tests may be developed. These may be matching, multiple choice, 
completion, or essayists, or tests involving skills in locating and indicating 
places on individual outline maps. 
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Sociograms may he used at the beginning of the year and again toward 
the end, to see if any improvement has been made toward the inclusion of 
“fringe” memhers. 

Observation of correct concepts and desirable relationship can he made 
by the teacher during dramatic* play periods. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SOME CONSTRUCTION AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 

PAPER CARP 


AAATERIALS 

Butcher paper or wrapping paper — IB by 24 in. — .size may vary 
Poster paint 
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Tag board strips 1 by 12 in. 

Stapler 

Glue 


folded edge 



PROCEDURE 

Fold paper in half, lengthwise. 

Draw outline of lisli u^ing fedded side as lop of fish. 

Cut out lisli through both thieknesscs. 

Cut out the two si<le (ins and one dorsal fin. 

Faint in bright colors, eyes and scales on both sides. 

Glue bottom edge, leaving mouth and tail open for the wind. 
Staple tag board around mouth opening for slitTm*ss. 

Boys’ Day is May 5. The carp is a symbol of courage. Han 
baniluxi pole. 

IMITATION RICE PAPER 


MATERIALS 

Dry mounting paper 
Tissue paper 

Leaves and flowers, grasses 
An iron 

One sheet of newsprint 

PROCEDURE 

Gather bits of leaves, grasses, and flow'ers. 
Press for a day or two. 

Arrange on dry mounting paper. 




48 in. Selvage 
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Lay mounting paper between two pie<*es of tissue paper that have 
been ironed flat. 

Press quickly and lightly with h4>t iron. 


MATERIALS 


HAPPl COAT 


Cloth, 1 yds. of 36 in. material 
Wrapping paper. 36 b\ -Wl in., for pattern 

PROCEDURE 


Cut pattern from a piece of wrapping paper. 36 b\ Ul in. 

To (*ut coal pattern. meaMire in 2t in. at t(»p and bottom of one 
selvage e«lge. Mark and c-iit along br«>ken line. (See Kig. I.l 


• 36 in 



Selvage 
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From same selvage edge, at bottom right corner, measure in 10 in., 
up 24 in., acToss to left 4 in., and straight down 24 in. Mark and 
cut along broken lines of shaded area. I See Fig. ].| Save this 
shaded piece for band around nei k and front opening. 

To cut sleeve pattern, begin at bottom corner of other selvage edge. 
Measure up along selvage 20 in., across M in., and straight down 
20 in. Mark and cut along broken lines. (See Fig. 1.1 
I’in pattern pieces to material and cut. Be sure to cut two sleeves. 
F'old coat material in half so that shoulder fold and neck cut are even. 


Coat 

Front 


Fig. Z 

F«)ld sleeve in half so that the selvages are together and crease well. 
Place sleeve on coat shoulder right sides together, matching fold 
crease at raw edges «>f sleeve ami shoulder fold crease. (See Fig. 3.) 

Pin and sew. leaving a in. hem. 

Repeat process for other sleeve. Turn (M»at wrong side out. Pin raw 
edges together ah»ng sides and sleeves and sew. Clip seam to 
stitching at underarms. 

Hem bottom of coat. Fold band material lengthwise and cut along 
fold. Join both strips together to make one long band. Fold long 
band in half lengthwise and crease uell. 

Turn coat wrong side in. Place band on coat along front opening so 
that the three raw edges are together. Pin and sew. Clip seam to 
stitching at neck curves. 


( See Fig. 2. ) 


Neck Cut Shoulder Fold 

J L 


-4 in > 
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GETA 


MATERIALS 

Two 4 in. lug-box ends 

Two "it in. lug-box ends 

Four strips of material 2 by 10 in. 

Enamel paint 

PROCEDURE 

Cut lug-box en/1 approximately 0 in. long. 
Round corners with file. 
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Nail one 4 in. piece of % in. lug-box end approximately 3 in. from 
front and one piece approximately 1 % in. from back of geta. 

Drill one yi in. hole in center of geta approximately V/^ in. from 
front. 

Drill two holes I in. in from sides and approximately 3 in. from back. 
(See Fig. 1.) 



Paint with enamel and let dry. 

Fold strip of material raw^ edges into renter and over again so ma- 
terial is Vo in. wide. 

Draw ends through holes and knot underneath. 

TIE DYEING 


MATERIALS 

Fabric, such as cheesecloth or unbleached muslin 
White string 
Regular fabric dye 


PROCEDURE 

Wrap and tie pieces of string in carefully planned order over the 
fabric. See iigures below' for suggestions. 

Dip the fabric in a pan of dye that has been mixed according to 
directions on box. You may use one color only or may dip the 
center of the fabric in one color and the corners in another. 
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After dipping, squeeze out the exeess moisture, untie the string, and 
lay the fabric* on newspapers to dry. 



JAPANESE TABLE 


MATERIALS 

3 orange crate sides, full size M*J^ by 20 in.), for top 

2 pieces, lug-box ends, 3 in. by full length (13^2 in.), for supports 

4 pieces pine, 2 by 4 by 3 in., for legs 
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TRANSPARENT PAPER 


MATERIALS 

I sheet Kodak (dry mounting tissue) 
sheet tissue paper (wliite or eolored) 

Fresh ferns, leaves, blossoms, and so forth 

Newspapers 

Fh?etrie iron 

PROCEDURE 

Collect ferns, leaves, flowers, and press them in advance of lesson. 

Cut tissue paper in half. 

IMa<‘e sheet of Kodak (dry mounting tissue) on one piece of tissue. 
Arrange ferns or leaves artistically on the Kodak. 

Cover these with the other piece of tissue paper. 

Place, in this order, on newspapers on the ironing board. 

Press with a warm iron until layers of tissue fuse together scaling in 
the ferns, leaves, flowers. 


HOW THE PIONEERS MOVED WESTWARD 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The study (»f how the pioneers moved westward has many \alues for boys 
and girls at the fifth-grade level. The main value is that it helps children to 
gain an authentic and clearer understanding of American ideas and ideals 
and of the historical background that preceded present-day life. Uy constantly 
contrasting the simplicity of life in pioneer days wdth the complexity of life 
in this modern atomic age, deeper understandings of the changes that have 
come about may be appreciated, too. 

This unit is particularly suited to ten- and eleven-year-olds, as it helps to 
satisfy their great urge f«)r adventure. By reenacting the life of the pioneers, 
they share vii'ariously the migration experiences of these early Am€?ricans 
who faced the hazards west of the Mississippi Kiver. In years ahead, these 
children will never forget their complete identification with these early 
pioneers. 

The intermediate grades present a '"golden period*’ for establishing basic 
attitudes toward the foundations of American life. 
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II. ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES 

A. In terms of pupil behavior. 

1. Understandings, 

As a result of his activities in this unit tin* pupil in(*l't*a^in^l^ ijinl 4 *rslaii(is 

a. I he major events leading to the settlement i>f k(*ntu(‘ky and tlu*ir 
signifieanee in the westward expansii)!! of our eountr\. 

b. How the pioneers met their basic* nec*ds and win we are able to nn*c*t 
the same needs toda\ in a vastK din'erent wa\. 

0 . Wh) it is important to have eourag<*ous leadc*rs in perilous undc*r- 
takings. 

d. The reasons for tlie pionc*ers* nnning wcv^i. 

c. The routes followed b\ the pioin*ers and why. 

f. Physical conditions that aidc*d or irmdi*rc*d tin* pioin*ers as tln*y 
migrated. 

g. Why and how the pioin*ers organimi for prot(*(‘tion. 

h. The struggle of the pioinvrs in building this country. 

1. How the Ameri(*an Indians fell about tin* invasion of tln*ir land by 
the white man. 

j. The locuition of important (*itit*s and towns today along the paths <d 
the pionec*rs. 

k. The contributions of the pioin*f*rs to the (*\pansion and dc;vc*h»pmc*nl 
of the I nited States. 

l. How the L idled Stales c*xpanded to the Pacific Oc*ean. 

ni. How man uses and controls living thing.-. 

n. How man u.ses and changes the physical f*ii\ ironment. 

o. The uses man makes of water. 

p. The elTect of runidng watc;r on land. 

q. The importance ol plant and animal life; to man. 

r. How climate and wcnUh<*r are causc*d. 

s. The cause of seasons, and night and day. 

t. How man finds his way in unfamiliar coiinlrv b\ using the stars and 
a compass. 

2. Value Patterns,^ 

As a result of his work in this unit the pupil increasingly 

a. Believes in the democratic proc*e.*ises as a way of life* and as a lc*ch- 
nique in solving problems. 

b. Appreciates the pioneers and their contributions to the growth of 
the United States. 

*See general objectives listed on pages 442-44.3 for other objectives to be achieved 
through this unit. 
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c. Appreciates the time involved and the hardships endured by the 
people who settled in new territory. 

d. Appre(!iates the technological development, which has made living 
less <!omplex today. 

3. Skills and Ahililiesr 

As a result of participation in this unit the pupil increasingly 

a. Works eiTectively with committee grou|)s and the class in solving 
problems. 

b. I'tilixes library, visual aids, and other resources in collecting ma- 
terial to apply to prolilem solving. 

c. I’resents the results of his research in an effective manner. 

d. Uses democratic processes effectively as he works with committees 
and the (‘lass. 

B. In terms of generali/ations. 

A child may have many worthwhile and enricdiing experiences during 
the development of a unit of w^ork, but he may miss the underlying basic 
social principles. To avoid this the teacher must be ever alert to the con- 
cepts, c(m(‘lusions, and generalizations that are intrinsic in any sound unit 
study. In order to be alert to these important basic; social principles and 
insure tea<‘hing-learning situations that will make them clear and meaning- 
ful to childrcm, the teacher should formulate the most important ones for 
himself before beginning the unit. If these are kept before hini as the unit 
develops, they will n<»t be neglected. Children will draw (‘onclusioiis from 
their study, not in any adult fashion, but they will come to childlike con- 
clusions and suggest generalizations that are meaningful to them. This is 
as it should be. The meaning is the important thing. The following sug- 
gested generalizations are some that might be listed by the teacher as he 
plans a study of how the pioneers moved w'estward. 

People migrate for many reasons. 

Geographical conditions and topographical features influence routes, loca- 
tion of (‘itic's. modes of transportation, and the way people live. 

Machines and factories have displaced home industries and have changed 
life in the home. 

People establishing homes in unsettled regions tend to utilize the materials 
available in the environment in meeting their basic needs of shelter, food, 
clothing, and utensils. 

Cooperation helps any group of people to do a job better. 

People are always trying to improve themselves. 

Man both adapts to and controls his environment. 

Weather is caused by changes in the atmosphere. 

The location of an area deterinines its climate. 

^ See general objectives listed on pages 440-442 for other objectives to be achieved 
through this unit. 
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Seasonal change is caused hy the earth's inovenient in relation to llie sun. 
Pioneer life required courage, resourcefulness, and self suflicieiicy in order 
to survive the dangers and hardships. 

The West was acquired hy the I nited States hy war. treaty. |)urchase, and 
annexation. 


III. ANALYSIS OF THIS UNIT IN TERMS OF CONTENT 

A. What was Booneshorough like? 

Its location and topography? 

Its people? 

B. Why did the pioneers move west? 

Why were cheap and fertile lands available? 

Where was the country heavily populated? 

Why did hard times cause pe<iple to move west? 

What means of travel wen* available? 

How did the invention of the cotton gin cause unrest? 

What were the reports of earl\ explorers? 

Who occupied the Oregon Territory? 

What were the prosjiects of g«iod hunting and trading? 

Why was religious freedom still desired? 

How did the knowledge of the discovery of gold in (lalifornia alTecI the 
people? 

C. Why was Independence an iuqxirtant “jum|»ing oil” phn*e? 

Its location and topograjiliy? 

Its facilities? 

I). Ihiw did the pioneers travel west? 

W^hal means of travel did they use? 

What food, animals, and e<|uipment did they take with them? 

Hoyv were they organized? 

E. What were the hardships encmintered on the trail? 

What types of illnesses did they encounter? 

How did weather and (;limate affect their j«)urney? 

What causes changes in weather? 

What causes different climates in different jilaces? 

What causes seasons? 

Who were the people they met? 

Why were Indians hostile? 

Where did they meet trappers? missionaries? 

What did they do for food? 

What animals did they find? Did they help or hinder the piemeer? 

What was the topography of the country they crossed? 
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F*. What routes did the pioneers follow to the west? 

'Fhe Oregon Trail. 

The Santa F’e 1Vail and tlie Old Spanish Trail to California. 

The (California Trail. 

G. What Wffre ihe main stopping plac‘es on the Oregon for the Santa Fe oi 
the (California) Trail and what was each like? 

II. What was life; like on the trail? 

How did lhc‘y cook their food? How did they preserve food? 

How did thc*\ wash their clothes? How did they make soap? 

What games did the; children play? 

What amijsc*mc*nts did the grownups enjoy? 

WIhmc* did they sleep? 

How did they make camp? 

I. What did the; pione^^rs liiiel whe;n they arrive‘d in the Willamette Valley? in 
(California? 

What was the count r> like? 

What were the; pe^iple like? 

Why did the^y ele^cide on this place to establish their homes? 

J. What did the pieinecTs do when they arrived in the Willamette V^alley for 
(California ) ? 

For foe id? 

For land? 

For clothe*s? 

K. How was the We'st ae‘e]uired? 

What land was acquirenl in the Louisiana Purchase? 

Who were some of the im|iortant |>eople who explored this land? 

How was the ()re*g<)n 'Ferritory ae’e|uired? 

How did the l-iiiteel State's gel Texas? 

What land did the l iiited States get as a result of the Mexie*an War? 

\\ hat was aee|uired in the (tadsden Purehase? 

What states were made out of the Western Territory? 

L. How did the pioneers deal with the natural fore*es in their environment? 
What use and misuse did the pioneers make of natural resources — animals, 
plants, soil, timber, water? 

How' did the natural irsources determine the route followed? The place of 
set I lenient? 

M. How did living during pioneer days compare with living today? 


IV. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


A. Initiating the unit. 

1. Arrange the room environment with pictures, models, books, and ob- 
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jecls used by the pioneers whieh will interest (children. Some of the 
things ehildren might find in the room ut the beginning of tin* unit are 

a. Pictures. 

1 ) Pioneer homes. 

Dugout 

Pioneers building u log cabin 
Interior of a pioneer cabin 
Pioneer village 
Sod h()use 

2 ) Transportation. 

Large painting of u (‘(ivertMl wagon 

Wagons in Independence, in camp, on the trail, fording a river 
3 I Life on the frontier. 

Soapmaking 
Clearing the land 
Planting c<»rn 
Trappers with furs 

4) Daniel Boone. 

5) Westward trails. 

On the Oregon Trail 
Arrival at Santa Fe 

b. Books. 

Adams, S. II.. Pouy Express, New York: Kaiidmn llmisc*. MioO. 
AverilL Ksther, Daniel lionne. New York: llarpi*r & Bow. P>ir>. 

Beals, F. L., Buffalo Bill, (ihicago: Wheeler Publishing Co.. \*)V), 
Comfort, M. H., Elathoats and l\ a i^un Wheels, Chicago: Beekh*y- 
Cardy Company, 19 IB. 

Hunkiiis, B. V., and B. H. Allen. Snd-llonse Days: Tales of the 
Prairies. New ^ork: American Book. 19 13. 

McNeer, M. Y., Story of the Southnest. New York: Harper & Bow, 
191B. 

O’Donnell, Mabel, Sinf'inf' Wheels. New Y<irk: Harper & Bow, |9|(>. 
Tousey, Sanford, Davy Crockett, Hero of the Alamo. Chicago: Albeit 
Whitman & (Company, 1948. 

c. Exhibits. 

A model of a covered w agon 

Wooden trencher and .spoon 

A box loom 

A spindle 

Flintlock rifle 

Powder horn 

Flax 

Candle mold.s 
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cl. Large map of the I’nited States. 

e. Pietorial map of the Oregon and the Santa Fe trails. 

H. Suggested developmental activities. 

1. Kcading. 

a. Ihiok.s. 

Keading material should he provided for several levels of reading 
ability t<i give civeryone in the class a c hance to read for information 
and to have something to share and discniss. Multiple texts and 
library referencc-s will need to be read and discussed as children need 
to make and use objec'ts wliic;h depic t pioneer life. See the bibliog- 
raphy. pages 491-196. 

b. ltecord(;d stories. 

I’rovicle time for children to write diaries of the day's journey, 
write tall tales, and recc»rd the feelings of people. These could be read 
aloud to each other. 

c. literature. 

Mave the children listen to or read stories about the pioneer pe- 
riod. Help them to sct what (*ach author had in mind as he wrote it. 
Some of thc*se stories may give idc^as for dramatic play as the unit 
develops. 

Arbuthnot, M. H. (c;omp.). Time for Poetry. Chicago: Scott, f'ores- 
man and (lompany, 1951. 

“Lincoln," p. 57. 

“Nancy Hanks, 17a^k-iai«" pp. .5»-59. 

Association for Childhood Fducation. Literature Committee ((!omps.), 
.S///ig under the Silver Umhrella. New^ York: The Macmillan Co., 
1955. 

“Indian Pipe and Moccasin Flower," p. 155. 

Austin, Mary, The Children Sini:; in the Far U est. Hoston: Houghton 
Mifliin Company, 1928. 

“A Song for Western Men," pp. 12.5-126. 

Barnes, Ruth A. (comp.), / Hear America Sin^itif^: An Antholof;y 
of Folk Poetry- Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1937. 

“The Oregon Trail: 1851," pp. ,3-5. 

Cntermeyer, Louis. This Sinf^inp World: An Anthology of Modern 
Poetry for Young People. New’ York: Harcoiirt. Brace & World, Inc., 
1925. 

“In Praise of Johnny Appleseed," pp. 125-154. 

2. Filmstrips, motion pictures, slides, study prints.** 

There are many filmstrips, slides, and films from which to choose. 
These should be selected in terms of the needs of the children for in- 

‘‘'Sre Appendix 11 for a li^t of agencies from which audio-visual materials may be 
be obtained. 
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formation, skills, or attitudes. The tearher will need to help children use 
these to meet their needs. Questions should he listed before a picture is 
seen. The discussion which follows shtuild he in terms of these (Questions, 
a. Filmstrips. 

Adventures with hourly American Indians. Indians of the Plains - 
Buffalo Hunters on Horseback. Society for Visual Kdu(*ation. 

(27 fr., color) 

Geographical factors which inlhicMiced tlie life of the Plains 
Indians are reportecl. 

America Expands its Boundaries. P).>| (color). Trail Blazers The 
Louisiana Purchase (22 fr.. color!. Covered If a^ons Boll If est ward 
“ 'Crossiiifi the Mississippi (2.‘1 fr.. <*olor). If innin^i the Southwest - 
the Orcfron Country^ Kye^iite House. Inc. (2.*^ fr.. color) 

Three strips, espccialh valuable in this unit, have been selected 
from a f'roiip of nine* filmstrips on u est ward ^r<»wth. 

“Children of Early America Series.*' Rescued by Boone. McGraw- 
Hill, 1950 (10 fr.. color). U a f^ons to the ICest. 1950 (40 fr.. color) 
These arc story filmstrips which tell dramatically the historical 
facts. 

Daniel Boone: Openinfi^ of the If'ilderness. Enrii'hinent Teaching 
Materials, 1956 (45 fr., color) 

Parts of the life of Hoorn; are dramatized. 

Great American Frontiersmen. Society for Visual Education, 19.51 
(35 fr., color) 

Story of Brif^ham Younf^ 

Story of Buffalo Bill 
Story of Daniel Boone 
Story of David Crockett 
Story of Kit Carson 

These stories are told well and are liked wherever used. 

Great Explorers of America. Society for Visual Edii(*ation, 19.52 f,32 
fr., color). Story of Lewis and Clark. 

Drawings and captions arc (*ombincd to teach the important 
trip made by these men. 

Great Explorers Set /, Lewis and Clark. Mc(/raw-Mill, 19.52 (10 fr.) 

Artist's drawing.s are used to tell this story. 

Indian Life. Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 19.51 (11 fr., 
color or black and white » 

Indian life in various parts of the United Stales is pictured. A 
Plains Indian camp is included. 

Lewis and Clark Expedition. Enrichment Materials, Inc., 19.55 f45 
fr., color) 

This important trip is dramatized. 
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Life on the Wilderness Frontier, Curriculum Materials Corporation, 
1952, 8 filmstrips (13 fr. each, color) 

Children on the Wildifrness Frontier 
Comtnunily Lije on the Wildi>rness Frontier 
Farm Home on the Wilderness Frontier 
Farmers Co West to the W ilderness Frontier 
Hunter Pioneers on the Wilderness Frontier 
A New Farm on the W' ilderness Frontier 
Soeial Life on the Wilderness Frontier 
Stoehnde Settlement on the Wilderness Frontier 

'riiis is ^nnd mutcrial for individual research as well as for 
group use. 

Pioneer Days, Informative (Classroom Picture* Puhlishers (57 fr., 
color or hla(‘k and whited 1034. 

MiU'h of llm material in the stud) print set with the same title 
is repeated. 

Pioneers and Settlers of the I nited States, Pioneers and Settlers of 
the Oregon Territory, Currumium Materials Corporation, 1040 (21 
fr., color! 

This is one <if the earlier filmstrips produced to tell the story of 
westward expansion in the Tnited States. 

Stiwy of Ameriea uvw e*<l. Transportation, Informative Classroom 
Picture Puhlishers (34 fr.l 1061. 

This is a history of American transportation. 

Story of America new e<l. -Pioneers on to the Pacific, Informative 
Classroom Picture Puhlishers (62 fr., hlack and white or color) 

'riiis is very concentrated material. It should make a good re- 
view lesson if used in its entirely at one lime. 

Story of America- new' ed. Pioneers West to the Mississippi, In- 
formative ('lassroom Picture Puhlishers (71 fr.. hlack and while or 
color) 

This is very concentrated material. It should probably only be 
used in part at any one time. 

Western Pioneer Trails, Curriculum Materials Corp., 1953 (26 fr. 
each, color) 

Old Oregon T rail 
Mormon Trail 
Pony Express Trail 

William il. JacksoiTs paintings are used to tell the story of each 
of these paths to the West, 
b. Motion pictures. 

Candle Makinf:, Arthur Barr Productions, 1940 (10 min., sound) 
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Each constH'Ulivc step followed hv a jdcuieer in candle making is 
pictured. 

Flaiboatrnen of the Frontier. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1949 
( 1 1 min., sound ) 

Settlers huild a (lathoat in Kentucky and take their produce to 
market in New Orleans hy way of the Ohio and Mississippi 
ri\ers. 

Fur Trappers It estnani. Part /, Arthur Barr Productions. 19r>d {15 
min., sound, color) 

The part these hrave men plaxed in making the journeys of the 
settlers more hearahle is explaint'd. 

Inventions in Anierira\s Growth. I. I7:y0 -I H.'iO, (]oroiH‘t Films. 1956 
(II min., sound, color) : Inventions in Americans Gnnvth. II. IHHO- 
1910 ( II min., sound, (‘olor) 

These picturi*s may he used to re\iew this period in American 
hist(»rv and to contrast it with present life. 

Indians of Early America. En(*\clop(Mlia Itritannica Films. 19.57 (22 
mill., sound, color) 

Deals maini) with Imlians of the luistern Tnilt'd Slates. 

Indian Dances. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1952 (11 min., 
sound, color ) 

This description of the way in which Indians r'r<*ale dances may 
suggest creative activities to the ho\s and girls. 

Kentucky Pioneers. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1911 (II min., 
sound ) 

One of the earlier motion pictun*s produc*ed on this subject, it 
is still one of the more useful. 

Kentiickie Rifle^ Arthur Barr Productions. 1945 (19 min., sound) 
Gives a step-iiy-step presentation of the loading and use of a 
pioneer’s firearms. 

Aong Journey West -1H20. Indiana I niversity, 1960 fl6 min., 
sound ) 

A boy tells the slor> of his family’s trip from New England to 
Illinois. 

The Oregon Trail, Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1956 (25 min., 
sound ) 

Ell route to Oregon in 1}M6 many adventures befall the hoys 
and girls in this party of pioneers. 

Pioneer Journey across the Appalachians, Coronet Films, 1956 
min., sound, color) 

The trip across the eastern range of mountains was not so long 
as that to Oregon but it held many of the same hardships. 
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Pioneer Journey to the Oregon Country, Coronet Films, 1960 (\2% 
min., sound, color) 

Life on the trail, the daily routine, recreation and religion, 
dangers and hardships are pictured. 

Pony Express, Arthur Barr Productions, 1912 111 min., sound) 

The galloping horse adds excitement to this talc of early Amer- 
ican transportation. 

The Spinninf' Wheel, Arthur Barr Productions. 1940 (10 min., 
sound ) 

A grandmother is shown teaching her grandchild to comb, 
card, and spin w<iol. 

The Slnf'eeoach, Arthur Barr [Productions, 1956 (17 min., sound, 
color) 

This mode of transportation was much used in the early days 
of the southwest, 
c. Study |)ritils. 

American linckf'roumi, Kc^ystone View Company ( 1 units, each with 
1.5 5* j by I in. lantern slides). Ma> be had in 8 by 10 in. photo- 
grafihs. 

Daniel lioone Frontier Ijfe 
WesHeard Movement 
Far Western Frontier IJfe 
Frontier Railroads 

'riiese pi<*tur(*s dramatize events and ways of life of early 
America. 

Pioneer Days, Informative (^.lassroom Pictures Publishers. Portfolio 
of 21 classroom pi<’turcs and text. 

A wagon train crosses the mountains and the |)ionecr (dears the 
land and makes a new home. The accompan>ing map is espe- 
cially useful. 

Story of America new ed. Pioneers on to the Pacific, Informative 
Classroom Picture Publishers. Portfolio of 32 classroom pictures and 
text. 

Clear images of the life in this period of American history are 
formed by studying these pictures and text. 

Story of America — new' ed. — Pioneers West to the Mississippi, In- 
formative Classroom Picture Publishers. Portfolio of 32 classroom 
pictures and text 

These experiences seem very remote to boys and girls unless 
they are presented to them in numerous ways. 

Story of America — new ed. — Transportation, Informative Classroom 
Picture Publishers. Portfolio of 32 classroom pictures and text 
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An understanding of improving transportation is one of the 
keys to an apprei'iation of Aineriran history, 
d. Recordings. 

Music of the Sioux and IS'avajtK Folkways Records and Service 
Corporation. 1-12 in. I) F discs LP 

Tlie«e recordings were made nmt>ng present-da> descendants of 
Indian tribes. 

7 he Santa Fe Trail, Fnrichinent Tcadnng Materials. 12 in. LP 
A journey on this trail is dramatized. 

Sioux U ar Dance Son^ < Plains!. Omaha Uelushha If'ar Dance 
(Plains). Harold C. Anihro.seh. 

Chief Spotted Rack Hamilton records with drum and ludls. 

3. Stud) trips. 

a. Arrange for excursions to placrs in the* cmmminil) that have objects 
or pictures of historical sigiiili(*ance. such as a muscnim or a library. 

b. Take; children to honic*s or anticpic* stme^s that have cibjcM ts such as 
lamps, pewter. homc*spun. and fiirniltirc t)pical of pimurr da)s. 

4. Interviews. 

a. Arrange for children to talk with pmsons in the* community who 
know interesting anecdotes of pioneM*r life* or who are* colle*ctors of 
antie|ues or know how to use pionee*r tools. 

I). He*l|) children to formulate* cpii'stieuis to ask e»f pe*i>ons e*ncounte*re*el 
on visits to iniiseHims or home*s. 

5. Construe tiem and industrial arts pnie-e*sse*s. 

Provide ojiportunitie's bir childre*n to make* objects to use* as they ac t 
out the lives of the piemeers. Some of the objcM-ts tbe?y will ne*cel in thedr 
|)lay are^ 

A number of small <<ivere*d wagons e*ipjippe*el with trunks and fcMid- 
boxes 

A ft*w rifles 
Several powder horn.s 
Several shot pouch<;s 

Clothes: hat, sunbormel, full skirts, serarfs. and aprons 
A few' trenchers and spoons 
Tools: axe?s, hatchets, and spades 
A (|uilt 

Food: butter, cornbread 

Soap 

Candles 

6. Dramatic play. 

Children will want to act out the things they learn about pioneer life. 
The following are. suggested play activities: 
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a. Playing life in Booneshorough. Situations they might play are 
A day or two at the fort 
Carrying on industries within the home 
An evening at home with the family 
A hunt 

A feast following the hunt 
'Frapping 

The Shawnee's capture of Boone 
Indian attacks on Booneshorough 
I). Playing Indian life, for example: 

A day or week in an Indian village 
A well-organi/ed attack on IhMUieshorough 
i\ Playing the settlement of Kentucky and the Ohio Valley. This might 
include 

'Fhe early hunting and exploring expedition h\ Boone in K(*ntnck\ 

'File first historical attempt tf» journey to Kentucky 

Blazing the Wihlerness Koad 

A party <if settlers jouriu*ying to Booneshorough 

Pioneers sailing down tlu* Ohio River on a flathoat 

Building cahins along the Ohio River 

d. Playing the Lewis ami Clark Kxpedition. 

e. Playing life in Independence, Missouri, such as 
Pioneers in tow n hiiying supplies 

The activities of the pioneers, hunters, tra|)pers, and shopkeepers in 
Independence 

An ev<Miing in the pi<meer camp at Independence 

f. Playing a day on the Oregon Trail 
Oossing the Kaw and Platte rivers 
(M)ing to Ash Hollow 

Crossing the Snake River 
Hunting 

An Indian attack on the wagon train 

g. Pla>ing at the stopping places and other important places along the 
trail. 

Spending a day at Fort Laramie 
Camping along the Sweetwater River 
Stopping at Independence Rock 

Traveling through South Pass (over the Continental Divide) 

A day at Fort Bridger 

The journey from Fort Bridger to Fort Hall 

A day at Fort Hall 

Stopping at Vl'hitmairs Mission 

Camping at Fort Walla Walla 
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Traveling down the Coluinhia 
A day at Fort \ aneoiiver 
Arriving at Oregon 

h. Playing a day on the Santa Fe Trail (if the route followed by the 
“pioneers'' is the Saute Fe Trail instead of the Oregon Trail: or, if 
they dceide to go into California inst(*ad of Oregon, similar play 
activities would take place along llu>se trails). 

7. Number e\perienc*es. 

There are numerous opportunities in this unit for number experiences; 

for example: 

a. The children could figure the nmoiiiit of food needed on the journey 
for each person. 

b. With the use of maps the elevation (»f varimis places and the dis- 
tances between two stopping plac'cs could lx* figured out. 

(!. IMeasurement is needc<i in making rilh^s. trenc'hers. wagons, clothes, 
and in drawing maps to scale. 

d. Railroad timetables an<l airline timetablt*s could be used for (!om- 
paring the time it takes now t«» travel tht* same distance by train and 
by plane with the time* it took the pioneers tc» make* the journey. A 
similar comparison could be made with a trip by automobile aver- 
aging to miles an hour ami o hours a fla\. 

e. On ma|)s showing the tiiiu* belts in the; rnitexl .Stales, the; children 
might figure the (lilTcrence in time between where they live and plu<*es 
in other parts of the I nite<l States. 

f. Automobile maps showing distancf\s Ix'tween places could be u.sed 
for figuring the total distance. The cliildn*n will need help and prac- 
tice in reading timetables and distance charts. 

g. Figuring the cost of a wagon train and supplii;s for the trip provides 
opportunitv for children to use all the fundamental |>ro(*esses and to 
add dollars and cents. 

8. Writing. 

a. Word lists of new words that have arisen out of this unit might be 
compiled for class or individual use. 1'hev could be recorded on a 
chart. 

b. Letters could be written to pef»ple in lnih;pendence rerpiesting his- 
torical information about the cil). 

c. Children should learn how t<i take a few accurate notes of the in- 
formation gathered. They will need help in using these notes while 
making their reports. 

d. Tall tales could be recorded by children. These could be read or told 
aloud as children are the pioneers sitting around the campfire. 

e. The record of- the trip on the trail could be written in the class book. 

f. Diaries might be kept of the trip. 
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g. Imaginary letters might he written by the “pioneers” to people in the 
Hast. 

9. Maps. 

a. Maps of the United States can he studied to learn 
The location of important placres on the trail 
The elevation of various places 

Directions in which the Platte, Snake, Missouri, Colorado, Sacra- 
mento, and Columbia rivers flow 
'rhe use of legends 

fiatitude and longitude, meridians, parallels, and zones 

h. I^arge outline maps and individual desk outline maps could he used 
hy (diildreii to mark the various trails. 

c. Pictorial maps could he made to identify spcciTic features of various 
areas. 

d. Large trail maps can he made on the playground if the children have* 
space outdoors to play and if the W'oather is suitable; otherwise the 
map could he made on the floor if the furniture is movable. 

e. Papier-imudie maps, plastics or powdered asbestos mafis can he made 
to give chihlren an idea of the topography of the country crossed hy 
the pioneers. 

f. A map showing the growth of the United States might he made if this 
phase of the unit is stressed: 

'rile United States in 1800 
The Louisiana Piindiase 
'rile Plorida Purchase 
Land ceded hy Great Pritain 
The Texas Annexation 
The Oregon 'rerritory 
IVrritorx cedeil hy Mexico 
The Gadsden Purchase 

g. S«>nie children will he interested in making maps showing the states 
into which the western territory was divided. 

10. Oral work. 

a. Discussions and reports are several ways of presenting matciial 
gathered hy the class as a whole, hy committees, or hy individual 
students. 

h. Dramatic play will pro\ide many opportunities for children to talk 
with each other. 

c. The sharing of stories, diaries, and letters also gives children an op- 
portunity for oral expression. 

11. Art. 

a. Paintings could he made of animals, rivers, and scenery along the 
trail, covered wagons, trails, pioneer people, hunters, Indians, trap- 
pers, and so on. 
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b. Pictures depicting liistorical events could be made for the time line. 

c. Murals or friezes could be made sliowin^ various scenes, siicdi as 
A place on the trail 

Leaving Independence 

Arriving in Oregon or Santa Fe or ("alifornia. 

12. Music. 

a. Children will enjoy singing pioneer folk s«>ngs. 

Arinitage. Theresa, and others. Music Everywhere. Hoston: C. C. 
Birchard, 

Beattie, John W., and «illiers. The American Singer: Hook Eire. New 
York: American Book. 19 U>. 

Carmcr, Carl, America Sinp^s. New Ymk: Knopf. 191.2. 

McC^onatby. Osbourne, and others lt‘ds. t. \ew Music Horizons: 
Eifth Book. New York: Silver Biirdett. 1919. 

, NeAV Music Horizons: Sixth Book. New ^ Ork: Silver Burdett, 

1949. 

Pitts, Lilia Belle, and others t e«ls. ) , .S7//g//ig Titficther. Boston: (»inii, 
19.^0. 

, 67//g/7ig in Harmony. Boston: ( hhii . 19.10. 

, Sinpiinf' Every Hay. Boston: ( hihi . I9r)0, 

b. Children could listen to recordings and transcripticuis. such as: 
Growth of the Nation., Mercury Sound Book. M.S.B.. 000()(>. 
Westward Movementn Merc'ury Sound Book, M.S.B.. ()()007. 

Goinp^ West, Ycuing Peoples’ I{e(‘ord. 

e. Original songs could be dc^veloped and recorded. 

d. Children could study a Music Map of America (Standard Brcuidcast 
Series, 22.5 Bush Street. San Frain iscf>. 1919 19.501. 

15. Rh> thins and folk songs. 

a. The class could work out rhythms showing 
Hunting buffalo 

Fording rivers 
l.oading wagons 
Marching on the trail 

b. Folk dances could be learned and danced as the (children play they 
are in camp in the evening. 

14. Science. 

Lnderstandings concerning the ways in wdiiirh the pioneers dealt with 
the natural forces in their environment serve as a basis for relating sci- 
ence content and experiences to this unit. Particularly fruitful arc the 
opportunities for comparing pioneer and contemporary man s attempts 
to adapt to and control his environment. The following opportunities for 
science learnings, which are related to children’s understandings about 
pioneer living, are organized around the major aspects of the physical 
environment. Children will enjoy doing some of thei*^ alone and sharing 
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their rindings with the class. Others are suitable for small- or large-group 
activity. 

a. IJving things. 

1 ) Animal life. 

a I Head to find out what animals the pioneers found along the 
trails. 

hi Head about and observe animals to learn al)out the variety 
among them, their habits, their protection, their characteristics, 
their adaptation to environment. 

c) Head to discover how the pioneers used animal life to meet 
their needs. 

Hirds; for food and for feathers (pillows, beds) 

Kish: food, fertilizer 

Wild mammals: pelts. f<»od. sport 

Domesticated animals: transportation, farm work, food, cloth- 
ing. reireation 
Insects: honey, pollinators 

d) Head to find out why certain animals that were abundant at 
the time of the pioneers are now almost extinct. 

2) Plant life. 

a) Head to find out how the pioneers used plant life to meet their 
needs. Wh(*re appropriate, repeat priM’esses that were used by 
the pioneers. 

'frees: shelter, furniture, wagons, and the use of leaves, roots, 
and bark for medicines, bn* d\es. and for basketmaking 
Fruits: food, d>es, medicines 

Seeds: food, and to start farms and orcdiards in the early 
pitmeer settlements 

b) Head to learn about and compare pioneer and modern meth- 
( ds of farming. 

c) Kxperiment with plants to find out that 

( 1 ) IMants need water. 

Water one of two similar plants. Do not water the other. 
Observe results. 

(2) Most plants need sunlight. 

Put one seedling in the sunlight and another in the dark. 
(ID The nature of the soil affects plant growth. 

Place identical amounts of several kinds of soil (sand, sub- 
soil, clay, loam) in identical pots. Plant several bean seeds and 
care for the plants in like manner. Observe plant growth. 

Helate the results to the conditions the pioneers sought in order 
to establish successful farms. 

b. Man's attempt to control his environment. 
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1 ) Read to find out how the pitnuvrs used and in nia\ areas mis- 
used our soil resoiirees 1 rutting trees indisrriininately. removing 
sod. overusing land). Compare their farming prartires with those 
now advorated. 

Observe the lavers of the earth where a highway has been eiit 
through or excavating has been dtme. Identifv llie laxers of soil 
and the relative srarrilv of t«»psoil. 

Place several handfuls of garden soil in a gallon jar. add water, 
shake well, and allow to **ettle. Observe that lavers ft»rm as the 
heavier material settl(*s near the bf»lt«Mii and the lighter materials 
form lavers n<*ar tin* to|). Indicate that ni>iirishmi*nt important to 
plants may be carried awav bv water riiiming over topsoil. 

After a beavv rainfall take samples f>f wati*r frmn a nearbv stream. 
Allow the water to evaporate to demonstrat<* to t*hildren that the 
material in tin* water is actuallv soil. 

Observe the school gr4»iinds l«» see the e(l*c4*t of rain. \otii*i* areas 
where running water has begun forming small gullies ami soil has 
been washed ov<*r tin* sidt*walks. 

Set u|i flats of similar gard(*n soil. Li*ave one bare: plant tin* <»ther 
with grass seed, l ilt tin* boxes at an angle and maki* provision for 
catching and retaining tin* drainage. W itii wati*ring cans sprinkli* 
a measured amount of water ovi*r ea^ li Hat «»f soil. Compart* tin* 
amount and c<il<ir of tin* two riniofVs pf*rifMli(‘all\ . As tin* grass 
ctiver grows. b*ss and less soil will be wasln*tl aw’a\ by tin; 
water. 

2) Ctmtrollirig our water siipplv. 

Find out ln»w the pi<iiie(*rs prov iiled for their water supply and 
how this determined their choice of route and their i*venliial 
location. 

Investigate )our bical provisitm for water siippIv. the relationshi|> 
between water and health, anil wavs in which wati*r may bi*conie. 
polluted. 

Und out how the pioneers used running water as a source of 
power to grind corn and wheat. Construct a water wheel, ('.ompare 
this with modern power projects and the development of electric 
power. 

3) Controlling our plant resources. 

Find out how the indiscriminate cutting of trees by the pioneers 
wasted much of our lumber resources. 

Compare present enlightened tree culling and planting with previ- 
ous practices. 

Plant the seedlings of maple, elm, oak, or evergreen Ob- 

serve their growth. 
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Find fiut what laws are estahlished for the protection of wild plants 
in your area. 

Find out how inun is attempting to control weeds and poisonous 
plants. 

4 1 (lontrolling our animal resources. 

Compare the pioneers" use of wild life with our present game laws. 
(Compare pioneer and modern man's efforts to control animals that 
are harmful to mairs interests. 

Some animals eat man's food. (Rodents, grasshoppers, ants.) 
Some animals destroy plants. (Oophers. woodchucks, rabbits, 
moles, snails, birds, insects.) 

Some animals prey <»n others useful to man. (Birds, snakes, 
foxes, woKes. coyotes, mountain lions.) 

S<ime animals carry disease. (Rodents, flies, fleas, mosfpiitoes, 
ticks. ) 

c. The earth. 

1 ) Surface features. 

Lo<‘ate the various trails the pioneers took on their trips westward. 
Find out how m<nintain ranges, deserts, and rivers determined the 
routes select<*d. 

Stud) ph\si<'al maps ami altitude scales. 

FimI <»ut how ea< h type of physic*al feature helped or hindered the 
parties as they traveled westward -the mountains, the plains, the 
(h'siMts, the valley s, the major rivers. 

2) (]limate. 

Read to find out that the climate of an area depends on a variety of 
factors. 

"’("limale" is determined by the weather conditions in an 
area over a long period c»f time. F.xamine weather reports from 
various areas <»f the country at the present tifne to see W’hal the 
general weather conditions are. Compare these findings with 
the conditions the pioneers found as they traveled through the 
particular regions under consideration. 

'Flic distance from the equator helps to determine the climate 
of an area. Darken the room. Hold a flashlight directly above a 
piece of paper and draw a circle to show where the light falls. 
(This represents conditions when the sun is overhead as in 
equatorial regions.) Now' hold the flashlight so that the light 
shines at an angle on the paper. (This demonstrates the angle of 
the rays of light in areas away from the equator. The farther 
north or south of the equator an area is the more diffused the 
light.) Distance from the equator determines the amount of 
warmth derived from the sun’s rays. 
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Nearness or distance frtmi large bodies of water infliieiuvs 
the climate. Demonstrate the iiifltieiice ot water or of land mass 
by the following experiment. I'se lwi> l^eakers of eipial size. Pill 
one with dry soil, the other with water. Ileal them sinuiltaim- 
ously with equal heal. After five minnies lake the lc*mpt*ralures 
of both beakers. Again take the temperatures after ten minutes. 
Whi<*h has reached the higher temperature*? Allow the ther- 
mometers to remain in the two beakers. \\’hi(‘li is cooling faster? 
This demonstration shows that sidl heats more ipiiekly than 
water and also cools more quiekU. Since bodic*s of water are 
not heated as much as are the land arc*as iic*ar them, they are 
not as likel) to have higher temperature's. Also, since water do(*s 
not cool as rapid!) as the earth, bodies of water do not have as 
low a temperature as that found in iiearb) land areas. More- 
over. land areas at a distanc'e from large b(»dii*s of water tend to 
become both holler and colder than do th(»se iic*arer water. 

Mountains help to determine the c'limale of certain regiems. 
Che(!k the; average temperatures of moiinlainoiis regions. Prom 
an inspc;ctimi of rainfall maps note the amount of rainfall mi 
the western slo|)es of mountains and the relalixe aridity of 
areas east of the mountain ranges, ('.hec k the w'ealher reports 
for inches of rainfall in areas through whirh the pionc;c*rs 
traveled. 

Compare weather and temperature maps with relief maps. 

3) Seasonal c hange. 

('onsider the diflic;ullies enc*oiinterc*d by the pioneers during the* 
various seasons of the year. 

Kxample: 

SPRINC; SUM M KR WINTER 

Swollen rivcTs Jleal Siii»w 

Muddy trails W aler sli»>rla>5e Fre»-/in^c wi-allier 

l.aek t*f food 
Mom- illiiftis 

Find out how the pioneers’ aedivilies varied ac;c;ording to the; sea- 
son of the year. 

Chart the length of da> light from fall through winter into spring. 
The chart can inedude one square for each of the 21 hours in a 
day, with the hours of darkness filled in during eac h month. Hours 
of daylight influence the warmth of the days from season to season. 
Demonstrate the clause of night and day. 

Direct the beam of a flashlight or a lantern on a globe. Note 
that only part of the globe is lighted. Turn the globe and note that 
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any ^ivnri loration is alternately in the li^ht and darkness. Where 
is sunrise? sunset? Which uay must tlie globe be turned in order 
to have night in New York before it is night in San Francisco? 
Have? the class figure the change in time across the L nited States — 
one hour for each fifteen degrees longitude. Find out when the 
present time system was adopted. 

1'he lengths of day and night are not always the same. 

Itepeal the above demonstration with the axis of the globe 
tilted at an angle of degrees. Mo\c the “earth” globe around 
the sun “liglit” to the variems positions in the orbit, wdiich may be 
represented l>y a chalked circle. /\lwa>s keep the North Pole point- 
ing in the same directi<m. When it is winter in the northern 
luMiiispliere, this area receives less light. 'I'he days arc sliorter and 
the light is less direct. When it is summer in the northern hemi- 
spliere. this area receives more hours of sunlight and the light is 
more <lirect. 

4) Weather. 

Find what kinds of weather the pit)neers faced during the various 
s<*asons. 

Kxamine weallun* reports, weather maps, and rainfall maps. Dis- 
cuss the efl'ect of weather on travel conditions. 

FAperiment to find the causes of various weather phenomena. 

Wind is air moving from an area of higher pressure to an area 
<d lower pressure. Several changes in the atmosphere take place in- 
cluding the following: 

Warm air expands. 

Put a balloon over the mouth of a cool P\rex bottle. Place it 
in warm water or heat it with a candle, 'fhe balloon swells. 

Invert a cold glass in a dish of water. Warm the glass. W^here 
are the bubbles of air coming from? \\ hy? 

When warm air expaiuls it becomes lighter and rises. 

Place a thermometer at various levels in the room. Note that 
those nearer the ceiling register a higher temperature. 

CltMder air mo\es in to replace warm air, which rises. 

Make a eonveetitm box and watch the movement of air."* 
Some kinds of weather are caused b\ the evaporatiop-con- 
densatit)!! cycle under varying temperature conditions. 

W arm air can hold more water vapor than cold air. When w^arni 
moist air is cooled, some of the water condenses. 

Clouds are formed when water vapor condenses. 

* Glenn 0. Blotiizh and A. J. llnjit^ett, KIcmentary School Science and How To Teach It 
(New York: lloll, Kineliart and Winston. 19.^1). p. 201. 
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Boil water in a teakettle. Vi ateli the ‘‘c’loiur* of roiulensed 
water vapor. 

Fop is a eloud near the earth. 

Flit warm water in a milk bottle. Plaee an iee eiihe in the 
mouth of the bottle. \\ ateh the fop form. 

Kainclrops fall when the eon(len*«e(l wati'r vapor forms into 
droplets. 

Boil water in a teakettle. Alh>w the stream to rome in r*>n- 
taet with a eold plate or ic'e eiihe tray h(‘ld a fool or Iwo above 
the spout. "'Baindrops*' will form and fall. 

Dew f<»rms when warm air <*t»mes in l•^)nlal•l with a eohl siirfai*e. 

Flare ice cubes in a tin cup or a plass. W hen* do ihe driips of 
water on the outside conu' from? 

Frost is formed when warm air <‘om(^^ in ronlacl witli a siirfaci* 
colder I ban \\2 deprives. 

Place ic(* and salt in a tin cup. W hat is formed on llu* out- 
side? 

Snow' forms when tin* air is below fn*i*/.inp and tin* water vapor 
turns to ice crystals without poinp throuph the li<|iiid slate. 

Kxamine |iiclures of snow* erxsials. nolinp the variety in 
form. 

Sleet forms when rain pa.sMW throuph air that U below freiv.inp. 

Look at pictures showinp road conditions dnrinp a sh*t*t 
storm. 

Bead to find out about thund<*r and lipbtninp .«^lf»rnis in tin; 
plains area. Find out the extent of damape done by hail storms. 
Look up information about tornadoes. 

d. Stars and moon. 

Find out how the pioneers used the stars lf» find lhi;ir way in un- 
familiar repions. 

Find out what superstitions the pioneers luni about the mo<m; ffir 
example, planting durinp the dark of the moon: slaiiphtering during 
the light of the moon causes beef to be tough. 

e. Physical forces. 

Magnetism and electricity. 

Experiment willi a compass to learn how it was used by the 
pioneers to help them find their way across unknown areas. 
Consider inventions based on elec tric ity w hich have made our lives 
easier. 

Machines. 

Examine the tools that ihe pioneers used. Idenlif) the simple 
machines used: 
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Lever: For liflinpr heavy ohjects more easily; for work in- 
volving prying 

Wedge: For splitting wood 
Pulleys: F"or lifting heavy ohjeets 
Sound. 

Compare pioneer methods of (‘ommuni(;ation with present-day 
m(*thods. 

Fire. 

lA'arn how the pioneers made fire. 

Make fire with a flint and steel, 
f. Simple (diemistry. 

Find out how the pioneers preserved their food. Repeat some of the 
processes they used, such as dr\ing apples. Find out how the pioneers 
salted and simtked foo<l. 

Make soap, using lye and fat. Test the lye sidiition l>\ floating an egg 
in it. 


V. EVALUATION 

A. Commereial te.st that might he of use with this unit: 

The Iowa Every-Pupil Test of W orh-Slmly Skills^ Intermediate Battery. 

Boston: Houghton Miflliii. 

B. 'reehirK]ues useful for evaluation of growth in desirable attitudes and be- 
havior patterns: 

1. 'fhe teacher could keep an anecdotal record of the pupiPs activities 
and attitudes, showing a record of the individuars social and intellec- 
tual growth. In this unit the more important objectives arc ones that 
are not measured easily; thus the record of the teacher’s observations 
must play an important part in the total evaluation. See charts for mak- 
ing anecdotal records on pages 419—123. 

2. C'lass standards can be developed at the beginning of each experience 
and evaluated b) the class at the end of each experience. 

3. Observations of correct concepts and desirable relationships can be 
made by the teacher during each dramatic play period. 

4. Sociograms may be used at the beginning of the >ear and toward the 
end to sec if any improvement has been made toward the inclusion of 
the “fringe" members. 

5. Informational tests will need to be developed. These may be multiple- 
choice, completion, or essay tests, or tests involving skills in locating 
and indicating places on an individual outline map. 

6. Check sheets are helpful to observe growth in habits and attitudes (see 
page 428) . 
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Eibling, Harold IL, Fred M. King, ani Jame** Harlow, Our Country\s Story. River Forest, 
HI.; I.aidlaw, 1958. « 

Tells of the development of the United States from early explorers to modern limes. 
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Kiting, Mary, First Hook of Indians, by R<*njainin Brewslrr, psciiH.; illus. by LtsiiU 
Kncriri)'. N<*w York: F. Walts, 1950. 

Grrifral information on Indians, including their racial origins; contains material 
on Indians other than the American tribes. 

Flflrbi-r, Syiliiry K., Hig Hook of Indians, Nrw York: Gro^^sel & Dunlap, 1950, 

An artistic ftictnre book that includes excellent illustrations of Indian equipment 
and also a dictionary of equipment, toys, and games. 

(farsl, Sliaritioti, Hiiffalo Hill; illus. by KIton F'ax. New York: Messner, 1948. 

A biography that has good story values and descriptive details on frontier life 
covering the period from IHIiO to 1017. 

Ilurriier, M.ibel, The True Hook of Pioneers, illus by boraii WilfonI, (ibiraj^o: Children's 
Pnss, 19.57. 

An account of tvhere the pioneers came from, how they traveled, the dangers they 
overcame, the homes they built, and how they lived in them. 

Ifarlmun, (b‘rtrudr. These United States and How They (lame to He; illus. from contempo- 
rary soiirers. N«‘w York: Mu<‘millaii, 1952. 

“Amerira Movrs West,” pp. 176 191. (lovers history, transportation, and folkways 
of the period, 

“'riie Frontier Crosses tlie Mississippi,” pp. 210 219. Chiefly about the Lewis and 
(Hark F.xpedi ti on . 

Heard, .Sarah Dow, ami M. W. Kiiijs, Stories of American Leaders; illus. by Edwin J. 
I’lillie. IMiiladelpliia : John C. W^iiision, 1917. 

“Across the Moiiiilaiiis,'' pp. 20 'M. A Story of Daniel Hoone, 

“Exploration of Louisiana,*' pp. 5.5 7.5. A story of Lewis and (Hark, 

Israel, Marion, Apaihes: illus. by Harry 'rimms. Chicago: Melmont. 19.59. 

A short account of the Apache Indians. 

— - , Dakotas; illus. by Paul .Soii/a. Chicago: Meirmmt, 19.59. 

This tells about the Dakota Indians who lived in North and South Dakota, Min- 
nesota and Iowa. 

Jackson, Uliyllis W'ynii, (iolden Footlights; the Merry-Making Career of Lotta Crabtree; 
illus. by Llo\d l.ozes ColT. New York: Holiday House, 1919. 

This biography of an American actress who was best known for her theatrical 
performances in San Francisco and southern California in gold rush days gives a 
good picture of early California. For good readers. 

Lc.Sueiir, Meridel, Little Ht other of the fCilderness: The Story of Johnny Appleseed; 
illus. by Hetty Alden. New York: Knopf, 1947. 

A well-written biography of Jonathan Chapman, who planted apple trees throughout 
the frontier country. 

Mackeii/ic, jos(*pbinc, Ernest W'. 'I'iegs, and Fay Adams, Your People and .Mine; illus. 
by Kafnello Busoni and others. ”'rbe Tiegs- Adams Social Studies Series.” Boston: 
(;inn. 1919. 

“Feeple \Vlu> Settled Our Country,’* pp, 19 146. 

McCall, Edith, Hunters Waze the Trails; illus. by Carol R(»gers. Chicago: Children's 
Press, 19.59. 

Contains the stories of the hunters who opened the westward trails for the settlers 
that followed, first in wagon train.s. and then by rail. 

McClung, R«>bert M., Shag. Last of the Plains Huffalo. New Y’ork: Morrow, 1960. 

The life cycle of Shag, a plains buffalo. Dramatic illustrations in black and white. 
McGuire, Edna, .4merica Then and Now; illus. by George M. Richards. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949. 

Tells of the many people who contributed to the development of the United States. 
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, Daniel Boone i ilhis. by Jack MiTr\ weather. “Tlie American Advt'ntiii'e Series,” 
Chicago: Wheeler, 1943. 

This is an account of Daniel Boone anti his tieetls as he seart'hetl for nete ItintI in 
the west, 

McNeer, May Yonge, Story of the (ireat Hains: illns. l»> C. II. Ih W in. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1943. 

About the. people who came west^ how the\ came, ami how the\ over came haniships. 

, Story of the Southwest: illns. by C. II. DeWill. New ^olk: Harper Ri»\». I9IK. 

A picture hook with brief text. 

Melbo, Irving Robert, Our America: a 1 ext book for Elementar\ School History ami Sticial 
Studies. Indianapolis: Uobhs-Merrill. 19 IK. 

*'Daniel Koone He Womlered What Wa*. on the Other Sii|e.“ pp. 71 87; ”|ebe 
diah Smith He Knew Vi hat Was on the Other Sidi .” pp. KK 101. 

Parks, Aileen Wells, Davy Crochett. Younfi Hitleman: illns. b\ Cliailes \. John. “Cliihl* 
hood of Famous Americans Series.” Indianapolis; Hohbs.Meii ill. |9I9. 

An easy biography of a famous frontiersman. 

Phillips, Jo.sephine K., and Ruth (!. Weii. Rufus Putnam: illns. b\ llerherl T. Rinleen. 
New York: lIurptT & Row, 1930. 

The story of Rufus Putnam ami his help in developing Ohio. 

.Stc\enson, Augusta, Buffalo Bill. Boy of the Plains: illn^. b\ Paid Lanne. ‘‘Childhood of 
Famous Americans .Series.'* lndiana|)oiis: Robhs.Morrill. 1910. 

A popular biography of If illiam (.odv which enifdiasizes the events of his early life. 

, Daniel Boone, Boy Hunter: illijs. h> Paid Lanne. “(ihiblhood ol Famous Ameii- 

cans Series.*' Indiaiiup<dis: Roldis-Merrill. 191.3. 

An easy biography of Boone, which emphasizes events of his youth. 

Taylor, Arthur S., Bnenu (aibb Stone, and Irene Foster, Our (ireut \otthuest: illns by 
W'arren (3iase Merrill. .San Franciseir. Hair Wagner. 193L 

Tells of the development of the northwest by the Indians, the pioneers, and nunb 
ern men. 

Toiiscy, Sanford, Davy (Irockett, Hero of the Alamo: illns. b> the author. Chicago: 
Albert W'hitman, 19 IK. 

This biography of Crockett is a carefully authenticated m count of his life with a 
good western flavor, whi*'h will make it a point far unit ref creme. 

Warner, Ann .Spence, Marcis.sa If hitman; illns. by Retti* Davis. Indianapolis: Robhs- 
Merrill, 1933. 

The .story of jyarci.ssa and Mark Whitman. It tells of their life and their fnendship 
with the Indians. 

Willis, Carrie Hunter, and Lin'y S. .Saunders, Those II ho Hared: Stories of Early Hays 
in Our Country. Chapel Hill, N.C.; I niversity id North Carolina, 19.3."). 

“A Boy of the Frontier," pp. 123 1*26; “Daniel Boone (ioi-s to War,** pp. 127 I2K; 
"The Boones* Pioneer Horne,*' pp. 129 1.3.3; “Hunting Ad\enlnies;‘ pp. 1.34 1.36; 
"Life in Boonesborough," pp. 137 141; "Daniel Boone (foe^ Farther W^*st, pp. 142 
143. 

REFERENCE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

Arbuthnol, May Hill fcomp.l. Time for Poetry, rev. ed.; illim. by .Saleia Bahne. “A 
Teacher’s Anthology To Accompany the New Basic Readers: Cnrricidnm Fonrida 
lion Series." Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1961. 

Armitage, Theresa, and others feds.). Music Everywhere: illns. by Virginia Mathers 
Bank.s, and others. "A Singing School.* Boston: C. C. Birchard, 1913. 
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Arriiilaf^t*, Tli«*n*sa, and oiImtm (ffls.). Our Land of Son/(. “A Singinf; School.” Boston: 
C. C. Birclianl, 1942. 

AsHociation for (ihihihood Kdiicalion, Literature (kuiimittee (romp*^. K Sung under the 
Silver Lmhrellti; illiis. Iiy Dorothy l^throp. New York: Maemillun, 193.3. 

Austin, Mary, The (Children Sing in the Fur Ifest; illiis. hy Gerald Gassidy. Boston: 
Houghton Mitllin, 1928. 

Barrie.M, Kiith A. (romp.), / Hear Ameriea Singing; an Anthology of Folk Poetry; illus. 

hy Robert Lawson. New York: Molt, Rinehart and Winston, 19.37. 

Bloiigh, (deiiii ()., and A. J. Iliiggett, Elementary School Srienre and How to Teach It, 
rev. ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 19.38. 

Biiehanan, Fannie R., and Ray A. Tamer, Short Stories of American Music; illus. by 
Roby Ann Nelson, (ihieugo: Folb*tt, 19.37. 

“Music of Frontier and Pioneer,” pp. 8 12. 

Music and words are given for the songs discussed. 

Burnett, R. W'ill, Teaching Science in the Elementary School. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 19.33. 

Gamier, CJarl (eoiiip.t, America Sings; Stories and Songs of Our Country's Crowing; 
illus. by Kli/abelh Bla<‘k Gamier. New York: Knopf, 1942. 

The building of our nation as told in folk song and folk story, with musical ar- 
range m cuts i ncl 11 ded. 

(Carpenter, Helen MeGrai'ken, Catewu\s to American History; an Annotated Graded List 
of Hooks for Slow l.earners in Junior High School, New York: 11. W. Wilson. 19.36. 
This valuable too! for teachers and librarians lists much material on the inter- 
mediate-grade level. See fntges 103 CM. 

Hart, Albert R., and Annie Bliss Ghaptmin <e<ls. t, How Our Grandfathers Lived. V<d. HI 
in “.'sour<’e Readers in Anieriean History Series.” New York: Macmillan, 1902. 

“A Kentucky Marksman,” pp. 31 33. 

Uiitemu'yer, Louis, This Singing World; An Anthology of Modern Poetry for Young 
People; illus. by Florence Wyman Ivins. New York: Harcoiirt. Brace & World, 
1926. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SOME CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 

COVERKD WAGON 

These direclitHis are for a wagon pallerned after the Conestoga. Covered 
wagons were of various types. 

MATERIALS 

For sides 2 pieces wood, by 3 V 1 * hy 14 in. 

For flotir 1 piece. IV -j hy 12 hy ''s in. 

For ends 2 pieces. IV^ hy 3 *s hy ’Vs in. 

For rear axle 1 piece, "s hy "s hy 6 in. 

For front axle assembly 2 pieces, ^4 by 1 hy 6 in. 

For 2 hounds and center piece 1 piece, '/o by by 7 in. 

For front axle assembly 1 piece, ^ o by 1 by 5 in. 

For holster 1 piece, V*» by 1 by 4^4 in. 
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For tongue 1 piece. l>y by 12 in. 

For lop 1 piece cloth. I» b\ 21 in. 

I'se double-pointed tacks or #213 in. screw eyes 

For bows wire coal hangers 

PROCEDURE 

Floor of wagon should be cut first. 

Mark and saw sides. 

Nail sides to floor. I'se 2-penn\ nails (blue). 

Cut end and nail to floor. 

Nail rear axle to floor approximatcK 1-^, in. from end. Allow "s in. 
extension on each side. I se bpcnnx naiU. 

Bolster may have mitered emis if desired. 

Nail bolster in place approximately I ‘ | in. from front of wagon. I se 
2-penny blue nails. 

Cut 2 pieces ^ "i by 1 by 6 in. 

("ut 2 hounds. by by 2^j in. 

Cut a center piece for hounds. b> * o by I in. 

Cut 2 pieces, by 1 by 2^\ in. 

These pieces should be filled together as shown in Figure 2. 

With 2-penn> blue nails, nail pieces togi‘tht*r from top and bottmn. 
Leave enough space for axle nails and center pin nail. 

A hole should be drilled through middle of completed axle. Use* fl- 
penny nail with head removed. 

Put tongue between hounds (Figs. I and 21. 

Through one hound and tongue drill a hole. I se bpenny nail with 
head removed. 

Nail through this drilled hole in hound anil tongui* ami into secoml 
hound. I ’SC 1-pcnny nail. 

Insert a 6-penny nail (or 1*V| in. #12 screw I through lude in middle 
of axle and into bolster, thus fastening front axle assembly U* 
bolster. 

A in. washer may be put between axle assembly and bolster U) 
ensure ease of turning. 

Holes should be drilled in center of wheels. I’se fl-penny nails with 
heads removed. 

Ends of axles should be centered b> drawing diagonals as in Figure 3. 

Place nail through hole in wheel and on axle where diagfmals i;ross. 

To hold bows insert screw eyes or double-pointed tacks into side of 
wagon. 

For bows — Cul and straighten coal hanger. 

Measure length of each bow and cut. 
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Tongue 



Hounds 


Bolster 


2d Nails 


Center- 

piece 


Front Axle 
Assembly 
Fig. 2 


Fig. 4 


— 


Drawstring--- 


Shape wire over can or mallet head. 

For cover- I 'sc iiuislin or other cloth (see Fig. 4). 

Width of cover can be found by measuring end bow on 
wagon from top of one side to top of other and adding 
2 in. (see t^ig. 1). The 2 in. allows for a hem on each 
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The length of cover can he h»uiul hy measuring distance 
between outer hows at top and adding 5 in. (sec Fig. 
1 I. The extra 5 in. allows for hem at each end. 

Measure 1 in. hack fr^mi ends at sides to cut curved 
ends I see Fig. 1 1 . 

Pull draw string through hem at each ciul (wagon ctwer Fig. 4). 

HOW AIR TRANSPORTATION AFFECTS SOCIAL LIVING 

I. INTRODUCTION 

This unit, “How Air Transportation Affects Social Living,” is appropriate 
for sixth-grade classes. Aviation intrigues children <4 this age more than any 
development of modern times. They come school with a deep interest in it. 
with much information, and no small amount of inisinfi»rination. 

Girls are dreaming of being hostesses. ho\s of hidng pilots, the more 
daring even of flying their own planes. The opportunities providi'd for ehil- 
dren to make planes, gliders, balloons, maps, and to learn about aviation 
satisfies a craving in the hearts of most eleven-year-olds. Tin* rapid devidop- 
ments revealed in the history of aviation are dramatic and have brought such 
evident changes in social living that they afford om* of the best means for 
awakening children to a realization that they are li\ing in a d>namic world. 

This unit affords innumerable opportunities for children to satisfy their 
curiosity, manipulate, construct, share, dramati/e lib*, and t«» expri'ss them- 
selves creatively. Thus the many experiences that may be t)nered to children 
to participate in the activities centered arouml this unit will not only further 
individual growth but also will help children devi»lo|) a consciousness «»f 
desirable democratic living. 

II. ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES 

A. In terms of pupil behavior. 

1. Understandings, 

As a result of his activities in this unit, the pupil increasingly under- 
stands 

a. The science of flight. 

b. The identification and use of common types of aircraft. 

c. The historical development of aviation. 

d. The personnel of the airport and the importance of their servictes. 

e. The ways by which aviation has contributed to the interdependcnf!e 
of nations and the possibilities for it in bringing greater understand- 
ing and harmony among nations. 

f. The shape of the earth and the reference system used in maps. 
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g. The ways hy whirh aviation has shorU‘iu*(l distances between places 
as measured h\ time. 

h. The wa\s that air travel adds cultural advantages. 

i. I he major regulations governing aviation and \\h\ laws are neces- 
sary. 

j. 1'h(* importance of aviation to his community, his nation, and the 
i\orld. 

2 . I^alur Patterns,^ 

As a result of his work in this unit the pupil increasingly 

a. Iielieves in I In* democratic processes as a w a\ of life and as a tech- 
iii<pie in soKiiig problems. 

I). Appreciat(*s modern air transportation. 

c. Appreciates the work done h\ all <»f tin* personnel needed to make 
planes ll\ safel\. 

<l. Apprec*iat(*s the pioneers in the devt*lopnN*nt of air transportation. 

e. Appreciates tlie technological developim^nt that has made air travel 
possiblt* and ellicient. 

Shills (wd /ihilitirs. 

As a result of participation in this unit, the pupil increasingly 

a. Works (*n'ecti\el\ with c<immiltee groups and the c‘lass in solving 
problems. 

b. ( lili/es library, visual aids, books, and other resources in (‘olle(‘ting 
mal(*rials to appl\ to probl(*m sohing. 

c. Presents the results <if his research in an «*ITec tive manner. 

d. I s«»s democratic processes elVecti\el\ as he works with (‘ommittecs 
and the class. 

V. ()bser\es accurately when experimenting. 

Ik In terms of geiierali/atioiis. 

A child may ha\e many worthwhile and enriching experiences during 
the dtwelopiiNMit of a unit t»f work, but he may miss the underlying basic 
so( iai principles. 'I'o a\oid this the teacher must be e\er alert tt) the con- 
cepts, conclusions, and generali/ations that are intrinsic* in any sound 
unit study. In order to be alert \o these important basic social principles 
and insure teaching-learning situations that will make them clear and 
meanitmful to children, the teacher should formulate the most important 
ones for himself before the beginning of the unit. If these are kept before 
him as the unit de\el<ips. they will not be neglected. Children will draw con- 
clusions from their study, not in any adult fashion, but they will come to 
childlike conclusions and suggest generalizations that are meaningful to 
them. This is us it should be. The meaning is the important thing. The 
following suggested generalizations are some that might he listed by the 
teacher as he plans a study of air transportation: 

* .St (crnrral ohjiTti\es listed on pp. 440 143 for other t»hjerti\es to be achie\ed 
through tins unit. 
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Man has developed two t>pes of aireraft: a) li^hter-than-air rrafl surh as 
balloons and dirigibles and b) liea\ ier-tlian-air rraft such as airplanes and 
hclieoplers. 

Aireraft in flight respond to four fcirees: lift, thrust, drag, and gravit). 
Ka(*h part of an aireraft performs a speeilie fiinelion in the flight of a |)lane. 
The nature of the atmosphere influent'es the flight and eonstriietion of 
aircraft. 

DilTerenl kinds of aireraft are designed for diflerent purposes. 

The eo<)perati\e services of main diflerent emph»\ees are essential in 
aviation. When main people are engaged in diflerent asjieets of an enti‘r- 
prise. their efforts need to he earefulh eoordinatt^d. 

Axiation so affects the jiuhlic* welfare that it has h(*(*n found necessary to 
regulate it by goxernment <*ontro|. 

Positions involving responsihilitx for tin* safety td others and prott'ction 
of propertx retpiire high standanis of ability and charactt^r. 

Many and xaried measures are taken to insure sah^tx in air travel. 

The construction of nuidern aircraft is depiMuh'iit upon the availability of a 
great varii^tx <if raw' matinials. 

Highlx skilled work is inxoixed in the making and maintenanre (d aircraft, 
'rhe great progress made in axiation has n^siilted largely from tin* iitili/a- 
tion <d .spe<’ific scientific knowledge. 

Improvements in t)pes <d planes have resulted from (*\t(*nsiv(‘ technological 
study and resean h. 

Basic priiK'iples are (deserved in laying out runways at all airports. 

As axiation develops, its uses increasi*. 

Accurate and up-to-ilate weather inforniation is f‘'*sf*nliai to the safety of 
airplanes. 

Success in aviation has to a large degree depended upon utilizing some and 
overcoming other natural elements and forri\s. 

Improved means (d air transportation havi; shortiMied tlu* time distance be* 
txveen (UMinlries and so increased the need for friendly relations. 

Mo<lcrn aviation is the result of a long period (d dexelopment. 
Supersonic air travel is noxv available, reducing the time bi'tween various 
points of public, personal, and political inten*st on tin* globe. 

Air transportation serves a ccunmunity. nation, and xvorld. Aviation helps 
us to understand more world geography. 

Increase in supersonic air travel has increased the need for nK)re stringent 
control of the air space and for more routes cd travel, both domestic and 
international. 

The economy of our nation and the security of our form of government 
are dependent to a large extent up(|n the maintenance of an outstanding 
system of air traxel. , 

As aircraft companies dexelop new ty|ie« of large jet and turbojet aircraft, 
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|>ass«*n»<‘r rapacity will inrrrnsi^ while the arliial niiinher of aircraft needed 
to carry passcn;’(*fs will dwrmsf. 

Increased usi* of airf iaft lia> allowed the opening of many new areas here- 
tofori; bypassed, in many pait> f>f the wiirld. 

Aviation has a promi^iri^' future. 

III. ANALYSIS OF THIS UNIT IN TERMS OF CONTENT 

A. How has li^dilei •iharcair craft (‘ontrihuted to tlu* dc‘\i*lopment of modern 
air transpoitaliony 

What kind (d li;ilitcr-lhaii-air <‘raft has man di‘\elopedy 
Mow dot's man contitil tht* flight td balloons anti tliri^ihlt's? 

W hat kintls td* phases ha\c heen ii»^ctl in iIh'm* craft? 

What are the atUanta^'es ami tlisaiKanta^t's td \arious t\pt''>? 

Wh\ arc halloons ami tiii i;iihlt's utit ctin^itlertMl to he as important as 
iiit'atis td Iransptirt a^ lhc\ tmcc wi'it*? 

If. Iltiw has lit*a\ icr-than-air craft contrihiitc'd? 

Iltiw was carl\ Ihmx icr-than-air t raft iitHi/t'tl? 

What typi's liaxt* hct*n tievt'ltipcti ami htiw tiot's t'ach facilitatt* air trails- 
ptirtatitm? 

W hat kimi td jtd»s titi air liansptuis tltt? 

Iltiw ha\t* jt'(-prtipcllt'tl plant's chani;etl air lran^pt»rtatit>n? 

(!. How is aircraft classilicti? 

I). W hat are the principal [larls td a plant'? Ht»w is each Uscil? 

What tlillcrcnl l\pcs td win^s, fiiselai!t's. tail asst'inhlit's. landing pt'ar, 
ptiwcr plants aic tht'rc? What atlxantap's arc sct'ii in t'ach? 

K. What matt'i'ials art' iist'tl in aircraft cniistriictitm? 

K. What makt's an airplani' IK? 

Ht>w titi the prtipcrtics td air ailect flight? 

Ht»w titi the ftu'ces td iiraxitx ht'lp? 

Httw tlt»es the tlcsi«:u td the win*: help? 

Httw is tiu' tli^iil t)f an airplant' ctuitndlt'tl? 

W hat |>rt)\itlt's tht' lift tti raise the plane tdl the ^rtuind? 

What dilVerent wa\s art' iist'tl tti pro\i<ie thrust? 

W hy are aircraft strt'amlim'tl? 

(». What are tIu' impt)rtanl thiiius a pihit net'tls It) kimw ami use in flying a 
plane? 

What seientilie kimwletl^e dtti's he iit'ed tt) know? 

What instruments tlt»es he use? 

What is a simple tli^uht e\ele? 

Ht)W dtu's electronics help? 

H. How are airpt>rts and airways imptntant? 

W hat must he considered in airptn t planning? 
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How has llie acKent of ihe jt‘l inaih* rhanprs in airport planning; iiiMrssir) ? 
What art* tin* nmis of tin* (‘oiniiiiinit\ y 
How tloi*s it afVtM't till* t'oniniiinit) ? 

What art* tht* pinsical t'haracterislics of an airport'/ 

W hat is tiu* plan of tht* run\\a\>y 

W hat ro«ini i> thi*r(* f<ir fac'ilitit*s sik Ii as haiiffars. f't*ntral ollict*. rt*pair 
shops, lilt* tlt*partnii*nt‘/ 

What art* tin* local asp4*ctsy 
W hat an* tin* ^o\t*rnincntal rt'^nlalitniH'/ 

Is then* ^ooil (‘<nnniiinicati<»n f<»r tratlic saff*t\ in anti ht*l\\i'i*n lt*rininalsy 

I. How cities wt*atht*r allect axialitin'/ 

Htiw tltit*s tin* atniospht'it* allect lli^ht '/ 

W hat t\pt*s of chiinis are tln*n‘y 
What an* air masses anti front?*'/ 

What weather ctnnlitions an* tlan**ertiiis to IKin;:'/ 

How' tio wc*atln*r map** improxt* saft‘l\‘/ 

How have man anti air trallic contnillt'is i‘opt*cl with weatht*r‘/ 

What kiinl of weiitht*r information is pro\iflt*tl tin* |iilot‘/ 

Win is it important for tin* pilot to know ahtnit air pn*sstin*. wind Hpfrtl. 
hmnitlitx. cloud formations, xi^ihilitx? 

J. W hat are tin* importance of maps anti filohes in rt*lation to (li;iht/ 

How is the* ^doht* used*/ 

Which ma)i projections art* most xahiahle/ 

K. What art* tin* continental and intt*i national air routes'/ 

How an* the\ rt*^ulatcd'/ 

How are airwaxs markt*(r/ 

L. W hat pt*rsormt*l is iit*eded at tin* aiiport '/ 

W hat jobs an* tht*re foi miskillt*d lahorers’/ 

W hat jobs are there f<»r skillcti lahon*rs'/ 

W hat jobs art* tht*re to fix airplain***'/ 

W hat job** art* tht*ri* to maintain airplane**'/ 

What jobs are tln'ri* to prtixidt* air trallii* ttmlrol at local air|>oits: be- 
lwt*en points on airwax*-'/ 

W hat jobs art* then* to operate tin* air|iort and foster ^<iod public relations'/ 
What art* the adxanta^'es and disadxantap*s of xxiirkin;; in tin*. Iit*ld of 
aviation'/ 

M. W hat is the t*\ohjtion tif axiation*/ 

When did men first haxe dreams of fixing'/ 

W hat xvere tin* earix e.xperiments'/ 

W hen did li^diter-lhan-air craft dexelop'/ 

When did heavier-than-air craft dexehip'/ 

W hat are some si^Hifieant hislorx -makinjr fli^fhts? 

Hoxv has jet propul.sion affected air travel'/ 
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Why was Sfiutnik important? 

I low an* modmi missilrs iis(*(l ? 

iN. What an* tin* futiin* (lrvt*lopmf*tits pr(*clirt(*fl for air transportation? 

What span* rompirst is pr(*(lit‘tt*(l? 

What m*w (Irsi^ns for ain raft ar«‘ pn*clift«*fl? 

What implications for flight arc then* with speed, ran^e, and sound harriers 
hrokeii? 

Why is space t*xploralion important? 

(). What an* tin* ell'crts «d aviation on prest*nt*da\ li\in^? 

Mow lias jet transportation idian^ed our wa\ of living? 

How has it tied communities and areas to^(*ther? 

W hy have commercial and passen^rer si*r\ ici* hei*n increased? 

Mow much int(*rnatiomil trade and culture has been fostered? 

What srrviccs has it rendered? 

Mow has it affected wars? 

Mow ha\e rcst*arch and sci(*ntific stud\ het*n aiTt*cti*d? 

W hat jobs has it created? 


IV. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


A. Initiating the unit. 

I. Arran^t* the room environment with pictun*s. models, hooks, and ob- 
jects us(*d to make aviation possihh* anti that will intt*rest chihlren. 
Stmie tif tht* things the chiltlrt*!! mi^ht find in tin* n»oni at the ht*f'innin^ 
t>f a unit an*; 

a. I’ictun*s of all tvpes of airplanes, airports, administratitm buildings, 
ctmind-tower t»pt*raltns at work, weather bureau personnel at wt>rk. 
mt*chanic.s at work, airplane routes of the I nited States and the world. 

b. n«>t»ks.“ 

Adler, II caflirr in ) our Life 
nentiick. 77/c Fir.sf Hook of .'tiri}lanrs 
Ihiehr. In flu* Sky 

(loombs. Gateway to Spare 
Kngeman. Airline Stewardess 
Keravolo, Junior Seienee Hook of /7v/Vig 
Lewelli*n. ) ou and Spare Travel 
Kav, The Story of Ameriean Aviation 
Pamphlets from airline companies 
e. Kxhibits. 

Mtulel airplanes 

Model airport buildings 

Tetrahedrt>n 

*’ See Bibliography for publishers. 
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Barometer 

Miniature wind tunnel 
Material used in luiilding planes 

d. Materials such us halsa wnod. airplane kits, lumber, onion skin paper 
for halloons. 

e. Gloiie. poles, projection map of the world, and largi* map«i of the 
I nited States and the world. 

2. As an introduc*tory experieiu'e a stiid\ trip might he taken to an air- 
port. a weather hureau. or an airplane mamifactiiriiig plant. The place 
selected h\ the childnMi for the initial trip will prtd»ahl\ he det<*rmiiied 
hy the objects in the “arranged environment" that wen* most challeng- 
ing and ahout whicdi the\ ha\e the most ipiestions. 'I'lie trip in turn will 
prtdiahly determine the direction the unit will take. 

.‘k If a stiid\ trip is not possible, a motitm pictun* can he used t*frt*ctiv(*ly 
to supplement the stud\ prints or exhibit in the room. If si*lected wis(*ly, 
the inotifin |)ictiirt* will present man\ issues that will bt* chalh*nging to 
the b<»\s and girls. Airplanes: lloir They Fly might be used, or the 
filmstrip Transpnrtaiinn Air, 

1. If the en\ironnient ctuitains man> (dijects which are inlen*sting and 
challenging to the children, no other introduction will be net*dcd. The 
unit will develop natiiralb from tin* ipiestions children want answered. 
B. Suggested developmental acti\ities. 

I. Keading. 

Beading material should be provided for several levels of reading ability 
to give e\er>one in tlie class a chance to read foi information anil to 
ha\e something to share and discuss. Multiple texts and library refer- 
ences will need to be read and discussed as childrf*n make and use ob- 
jects to make air transportation meaningful (sf*e Bibliography). 
Literature. 

Ila\e the children listen to or read pla\s. )>oetr>. and stories about 
various phases of air transportation. Help them to sec what each author 
had in mind as he wrote. Some of the stories ma\ give them ideas for 
dramatic pla> as the unit develops, 
a. Poetry. 

Association for (]hildhi»ofl Kducation, Literature Committee. .Sii/ig 
under the Silver i'mhrella. New York: Macmillan. I9.T5. 

••Fair> Wings/’ p. I2B: “I p in the Air. ’ p. BB. 

Auslander. Joseph, and F. K. Hill. Winf'ed Horse Antholofiy, \e.w 
York: Doubleday, 1929. 

‘‘Loeksley Hall.” pp. 421-125. See the verses of prophecy near 
the end of this long poeni^ 

Fish, Helen. Dean Icomp. ), Boys^ Book of Ferse. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1951. 

“Prayer for a Pilot.” p. 58. 
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HiiMianl, A. \I., and Adriine Hulihitt (romps. L Golden Flute. New 
Y«>rk: John l)a\, 

‘*1'lir Airplane/' p. 2U»; *‘(!louds/' p. lOI : "Kairy Aerojilanes/’ 
p. 07. 

Smilli, Nila llanton. ami Sh*phen HaMie. Frontiers Old and \en . New 
^ork: Silver Ihirdett. lOlO. 

"(iompirrin^ Spare.” p. 272. 

'I hompson. I». J. led. I. More Silver Fennies. New York: Marmillan. 

vrw\. 

"’ro an \\ialor." pp. lOO-IOT: **1’ln* W ind i> a dal.' pp. o7 ‘Wi. 
I». Slorit's. 

Anderson. Lon/o. liaii of Sniole: the Story of the First liallotni. New 
York: Vikin;;. |0l2. 

Ahoiit llie piotiri^rs of a\i«ilion. 

Ihirk, I'earl, ) // Lnn. Fl\in^ lio\ of (.hina. Niwx ^4lrk: John l)a\. 

lOlf). 

Mow a dhint'H* hox who drram> of (Kin;: i‘\rntiiall\ Ikhoiih's a 
pilot. 

(iarpeiiler. Manx V.. (hix \. Ihiilrx. and Paid M. Smilh. Idrrntures 
in Seieme n ith Rath and Uni. Ihr^lon: Allxn and Ihiron. lOUI. 
air pn»'^sure. pp. I lO. I l/i. I I 7. Ho.A: air wei^lil. pp. I00 lOT. I09; 
weather, pp. 7.'» I2I. 

Diihois. William IVnr. Feter Graves. Nrxx ^ork: \ ikinj:. I0.>(). 
Iluimiroiis ax iation ^lorx . 

. The 21 Hallottns. Nrxx A ork : \ ikinii. |0I7. Iliimoroiis a<l- 
xrnlnr<‘> of a professor xxho took a xaratiim in a halloon. 

LenI, llenrx 15.. F.i^ht Honrs to Solo. Ni*xx A ork: Marmillan. 1017. 

dood ^torx of hoxx a xoiin^ hox. \ndx. learns to llx. 

National Vx iation IMuratitm doimril. MatrriaU of Instriirtion (.om- 
miltrt*. The Fanner's li insis. W a>hin':ton. D.C... lO.A.A. 

I'rlls of l5oh'> trip to see tin* manx xxax> an airplane ran help 
a farmri. 

Ni>rlini:, Jo. and Krm*M N<irlinj*. Foiio's Shx Ride, a Story of .-Hr- 
planes. New Aork: Molt. Riinduirt and Winston. lOl.’i. 

\ iM'x easx reading, \hoiit a little hox xxho xisits an airplane 
farlm x . 

r. (airriMit ex nils. 

('hildren ronhl discuss eiirreiil exents relating: to air traxel or avia- 
tion in ‘zeneral. read in nexxspapers. or heard oxer the radio or on 
telex isioii. The teehniipies for reportinjr ri»uld he exaluated as well 
as the m*xxs itself. I'liex ini^ht aUo prepare “newsrasls" regarding 
air traxel or iiu ideiils to read to the class, 
il. Maps. 

One t>f the most xaliiahle learnings 4)iit of this study could be an 
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tiiiderstandiii^ of llir xalm* of polar projections and llie use of {*;ltilies. 
In plotting! polar nuiles. for evainple. there is ample oppoiiimitx to 
compare other modt‘s of traxel with air tran>tiortation land and 
water both stop hut air proxitles a continuoii'^ ocean in which to traxtd. 

(Ihildren can |)h»t a traxtd plan on din'ertMit map projtM'tions and 
disco\(>r thi* actual shorter rmitt**^: with string. the\ measure tin* 
shortest ilistance hetwtvn pla(‘e> on the ^lohe and tliiMi plot this roiiti* 
on a Mercator projiM tioii ma|» and note that it does not st^Mii the 
shortest. Mow dillt'ient projt*ctions are matle can he sh«»wn with the 
use <»f plastic ^loh<\s with a li^lit inside.' 

2. Filmstrips. nioti<m |n(‘ture<. slides, stiidx prints. 

Tln*re are man> filmstri|)s. slides, and lilm^ frmn which to choost*. 'I'hese 
should h(‘ s(‘ltM‘ted in ttu’ins of the iiivmIs ot the childrtMi foi information, 
skills, or altitudes. (,)ueslions should he lislt'd prior to st*ein;: a picliin*. 
I'he discussion that follows should ht* in terms of these ipiestiims. 
a. Filmstrips. 

Airplnnr.s, Jrts and RnrL^ts, Jim llandx Or^mni/alion. Icohir) 

// haf Mafit\s an Airidanr hh? 

II ON' Is an Airfdanv (itatffolirdy 

Safrfy in Flight 

II OH' Do llvUro\itt't s Fly'y 

How Do j<*ts Fi\ y 

K or lift Ron rr for Sjtat'r TrarrI 

Flrnirntary Srirttrr Srt 1 1 W rathrr. \h‘( haw -Hill. ( Id fr., 

color ) 

Discusses weather vs. climalf*. forces that cause weather chanf;«*s 
and the wa\s in which weather is forei ast. 

Fundanirntals of (irttfiraidt} Srrirs Fatifadr, Lonfiitadr. and 7 ///o*, 
Fve (hile Mouse. I Vo I ( 2.'» fr.. c»»|ort 

Fxplains wh\ the (*arth is dixided into 21 time Im*I|s and dis- 
cusses the international dale line. 

Fundanirntals of Srirnri\ (»rades .d and I. Kxe (iale Ihnisi^ 

A I isit to a U'ratlirr Station. I0f)0 l.'RI fr.. color I 
U ratlirr Majts and It rathrr Forrmstinfi. IVOO l.‘>0 fr., color) 
Machines Help I s Travel. 1V60 IdO fr.. color) 

'Phis material max s<-em jnxenih* to sfune cla^ises. 

The Spare Af'e^ Fxe (iate Mou.se. IV60 l.’JT fr.. color) 

Pioneers of Spare 
Exploration of Spare 
Atoms in Spare 
Aviation in the Space Af^e 
The Conquasl of Spare 

"Sec .Appendix II for addr»**'‘*es of a|!«*nrii‘s from which aiJflio*vi«>iial matcridh may 
obtained. 
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Man Trnrt'ls in Sitarr 
llazanls in Spare Travel 
I )esfi nations in Spare 
Stations on the Mtion 

I'liis malarial was iiiadr hrfore man had actualK been orbited 
in spare. 

Spare and Spare Travels S«iriely for \ isiial Kduratioii. 1060 
l.earinf' the W orld ( 11 fr., iwdor) 

(Uirrent Events in Spare 11-7 fr., rolor I 
Man in Spare I 17 fr., rob»r> 

Spare Travel /1,l), JOOfi I.72 fr., lolorl 

This ima^'inalivt* material ma\ inhn'est bo\s and ^irls in srieii- 
lilir study. 

Transportation, Knryrlopedia llritannira l•'ilnls, lO.*)! 

/tir Transportation ( fO fr.. <*olorl 
Travel in Spare ( lO fr., rolor t 
This matf'iial is \er\ simple. 

Transptntation Kit l\ iirplanes and the Airport, InstriKtional 
I’rodiirtioii (!o., I0r)0 ( 10 flat pirtures I I by II in., rolored: I thirty - 
frame film strip, rolorrd: I maniiah 

flood rlear pirtiires havt* been takiMi in a busy airport. 

) <)///• Home in the Imetieas Series I sini:^ Maps and (ilohes. Society 
for \ isual K<luralion, 10r>| i.’kl fr.. eobu ) 

Kxplains scale of miles, diManre. direction, and relief features 
as shown on map^ and ^ilobes. 
b. Motion Pictures. 

Aiifreiu^ht, Acad«‘m\ Kiliiis, I0,>2 ( I I min., sd.. color! 

All of tlu* steps in the handling of air freight are ch*arly pic- 
tured. Till' take oil of an airplane is shown in detail. 

Airplanes and llotv They Eh, Me(lraw-llill. lO.iO ( 1 1 min., sd.) 

Many t\[U's of airplanes are pictured and a simple explanation 
of how an airplane flies is included. 

Airplanes: Hon They Eh, Kneyclopedia Britanniea Films. 19, "SO (11 
min., sd.. color) 

Basic concepts of flight are demonstrated by means of a lipht 
airplane in fli*:ht. b\ a lar«re model aircraft, and by experiments. 
Airplanes W ork for I s, Chiirehill-Wexler Film Productions. lOOl ( 11 
min., sd.) 

Points out that in addition to carrying passengers and freight, 
airplanes help in rescue work, in crop dusting, in construction, 
and in fire patrol. 

Airplanes: Prineiples of Elifiht, Coronet Films, 1960 (11 min., sd., 
color) 
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The fdiir ftirre^i that go\ern flight lift, thrust, gravity, ant] 
drag are presented. 

Clouds A hove, Haile> Films. 1951 ( 10 min., sd,. enlcir) 

'I'his simple presentation tif the kinds of eloiitls, their forma- 
tion and the part the\ pla\ in preeipitation is strongly reeom- 
mended. 

Clohal CoNcrpi in Maps, (^lronet Films. 1956 ( 10 min., sd.. etdor) 
\ arioiis \\a\s of prt'scMiting a nuind glohe on a Mat surface are 
diseussetl. 

Helicopters, Fne> rlopi*dia Hrilanniea Films. I95-I- (II min., sd. ) 

The* principles «)f (light emhotlietl in tin* helictipter ami some 
of its iist*^ are explained. 

History of the Helicopter, Shell Oil (!o.. |952 (25 min., sil. I 

1he stor\ of the dexclopment td this airplane is traced from 
Li*onardo Da \ imdV drawings to the lu*li(Mipter's many uses 
toda\ . 

Jet Potcer, (^Mu*ral Flcc-tric 1 9.5 1 ( lO min., sil. ) 

This is a simple presentation <»f the prineipit* of jet propulsion. 
Man in Flight, Wall Disnex Froduetions. 1 9.56 (.51 min., sd., color! 

F.ntertaininglx and elearix tin* historx of aviation is tohl. 

Man in Space, Fart II. W alt Disnex Frotliietions. 19.50 (20 min., stl., 
color I 

Fart I of this (ilni deals at length xxith the prohlem of weight- 
lessness in space Might. Fart II deals xvith prohlems more in- 
teresting to most elementarx school pupils. 

Maps fttr a Chan^irifi World, Knexelopedia Itritannica Films, 19.59 
( I I niiii.l. Kevised edili<»n of The Airplane (Jtanf'cs the World Map, 
Fxplains xxhx it is dillieidt to give a true roneept of the earth 
(»n a Mat map. Fxplains latitude and longitude and how to use 
a polar projcf tion map. 

Rochets Principles and Safety, Film Assoiiates of (^alif., 19.50 (II 
min., sd.. eohjr ( 

This simple explanation of nickels and their dangers is widl 
enough done t«i achieve* its purpose. 

Rockets and Satellites, Lnited W'oricl Films, 1960 (I5*/4 min., »d., 
color ( 

Kx means of animation, diagrams, rneidels. and live action shot.s 
this complex suhject is c*larifie<l. 

Satellites: Stepping' ,Stones to Space, Film Associates of (^alif., 19.50 
(ITFj min., sd., color) 

This is a simple cxplajiation of the importance of satellites, 
hoxv they are placed in orbit, and what determine.s when they 
shall land. 
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c. Study Prints. 

Hiwinf; 7(17: First Amvrirati let Airliner, Hoeing Co. ll.iC. I»\ 
in.) 

1'his is a hruutifiil colorrd plato. 

Cloml (,nde (Aiart, I ..S. (fovriniiiriit l^lMi(*ation I lO h\ \'^ in.. I 
Mark and ivliitt* platc'si 

CIrar pirtiiirs lirlp l»o\s and ^'irls idrntifx tlir clouds tlir\ 
lialdtiiall) see. 

Daily It rather Maji, I .S. (»o\rriinit‘nt PuMiratimi l22Cj 1»\ 12! in., 
colored lit) ino. (n S2. lOl 

Dniifilas D(i-li, DiMi^das Aircraft Co. I lo \i\ 20 in. I 
A licaiiliful colored plate. 

Standard Time Zanes o/ the I nited States, Intei'^tate Coinnierce Com- 
inissioii. lOol! 

Some slight clian^o ha\e lieen madt* in tiu* ollicial time /ones 
sinct* this map was puhlished. 

Toda\\s \\ onders in Srienee, K. A. Owen Puhlishiiifr Co. I 10 colored 
plates, 10 l)\ I!) in. I 

|{\ means <»[ diagrams, pictures, and text the modi*rn wotxlers 
are explaiiHMl. 

Transfuntation Kit l\ Airplanes and the Mrjwrt, Instructional 
l*ro<hictions Co. I 10 flat picture. 1 1 h\ II in., colored I 
riiese art‘ heaiitiful photographs. 

The H ri^ht lintthers: l^ioneeis of triation, I'.nriclmu^nt Ti*achin" 
Materials ( 10 in. D K dise. .’U' -j rpin ) 
rhe hrst lli«;ht is dramati/iMl. 
il. .Stiidx trips. 

In some communities there will he man\ plait's to \isit. hut in others 
there will he fewer choices. The folhtwin^ are a few siii!p‘stit)ns: 

\ isit a municipal airport. 

Visit an arm\ or na\x airpt»rt. 

\ isit an airplane mamifat turinp; factt>r\. 

Arraiijje f<»r a stud\ trip tt» a weather station. 

Take the chihlren t<» the ctuitrtd tt»wer at an airptut to see how the ctm- 
Irtd-tttwer tiperator communicates with the pilots. 

\ isit an exhibit t»f an airptut. 

Visit a science lahorattuy that has a wind tunnel. 

\ isit an airplane carrier. 

4. Interviews. 

Arraiifse for elnidren \o talk with persons wht> are informed regarding 
air (lights, airport communication, weather stations, civil aeronautics 
regulations, pilots, and the Air Force. 
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Help the rliildren to formulate cpiestions to ask of persons eneoiintered 
on stud\ trips. 

Some children may want to talk with persons wh(» have historical or 
scientitic* understandin«:s about flight control, navigation, rules and 
regulations, and princi|)les of (light and report to tin* class what they 
ha\e h*arned. 

Arrange for iliildren to talk with i*\perts mi modtuii di*velopment of 
aviation, for example. tdiMironics. jet ptiwer. navigation instruments. 
( '.oust met ion. 

('.hildren will ni*ed to make manv objiMts t(» iisi* for a control-towiT 
ollice. an airport. balhHins. and gliilers. Some of the obje«*ts children may 
want to construct arc: ' 

Solid modids and living models 

\\ ind sock 

Hvgrnmct«‘r 

(lloinl direction finder 

(diders 

Mod(‘ls of historical planes 
An an<Mnomel(‘r 
A wind vane 

A table model of an airport (peihaps a ItM al one or one in a nearby 
eomniunitv l 

A simple rain gauge and barometer 
\ eontrol tower 

Designing and laving out an airport on tiu* llo(»r of the (lassroom or 
on some suitabli* part of the plav ground 
Hot air balloons 

(lostiimes for airplaiu* personnel 
6. (M'aphic Art. 

a. Drawing maps. 

Of the w<»rhl showing major air routes 

Of the sources of raw materials used in making planes 

b. Drawing graphs. 

T<i show relative safetv of aviation and other forms of travel 
Showing the shrinking si/e of the world ami tfie I nited States ac- 
cording to llv ing time 

A pictograph showing comparative wing spans of various planes 

c. Arranging bulletin laiards. 

Of pictures of planes or personalities in aviation 
A silhouette exhibit f)f all tv pcs of planes 

* Direction^ for making «>imple weather ki«-lriimentH ran he found in many (»f the 
^rienre hookf for elemrnla^} ?*rhot»U; see II. Schneicirr, Everyday W'eathvr and How it 
Works. New York: Mr(fraw-Hill, 1951. 
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F’irtijn*» Hhf>wiii^ cloucls in various formations 
<i. Making diagrams. 

Showing tiu* four forrrs acting on a plane 

Showing the t\|)M-al la\out of runwa\s in the various classes of air- 
ports 

Showing the cost of tra\(*l to dilTerent places h\ air. train, ship, and 
hus 

(*. Making a time line. 

I sing pictures and corresponding dates to show tiiiK* and space re- 
lationships in the chnmologicai development of aviation, 
f. Making scale drawings. 

Of airports 

'I'o estimate distances on maps 
7. Dramatic play. 

(ihildreii will want to work out in dramatic play man\ of the things the\ 
learn ahoiit air transportation. 'I'ht* following are suggt'stcd pla\ activi- 
ties and snggi*stt‘d roles for children to pla\ ; 

PlnuMon and Apollo 

Daedalus ami learns 

\<*wt<ni and the law* of gravitv 

Wright hrothers ami the Kitty Hawk 

KarK balloon experiments 

Limihergirs solo flight aeross the Atlantit* 

Kirst nonstop (light around tin* world l.nckv Lady 11 
First woman to (l> tin* Atlantic' Amelia Karhart 
First radio I'oiitaels hetwt*en plane and ground 
l{(*s(*in* missions 
Fin* fighting 

Aii'idaiie trip trip to outer spaee 
drop pilot dusting |)lants 
Day at the airport 
l.annehing of a missile 
II. Seraphooks. 

Of the history of aviation 

Of personalities in a\ iathm 

Of plane pietnres with original stories 

Of airplanes showing them being used in as many dillerent ways as 
possible 

Of pietnres and artieles about safety measures in fly ing 
Of new terms 
Of written work 

Of charts, graphs, maps, and weather reports 
9. Mathematics: 
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There are many opportunities in this unit for children to develop and 
use skill in arithmetir. 
a. Measuring!. 

Inches, feet, and \ards in constructitm 
Kilocycles \va\e lengths 
Sc ale in map construction 
Distances hetween geitgraphical locations 
Time lines 

Routes to \arious places 
Shortest distances hetween two places 
h. \elocil\. 

Speed of sound waxes 
Spc‘ed of light xxaxes 

c. Time. 

Time taken to fix fr<»m one place to another 
Airline schedules 
(Change of lime* 

International datc^ line 

d. Mont^x. 

(!<»st of trax<*ling hx air 
(lost of sending freight hx air 
(lost of sending mail hx air 

e. (frajdis. 

(/I'oxxth of axiation in 60 xf*ars 
(lomparison of axiation in xarious countries 

Axerage amount of air scuxici* used pi*r >t*ar pt*r person in the linited 
Stales 
10. Writing. 

(^)uestions to he asked on study trips 
Notes on things observed in study trips 
Records of committee xxork unit activities 

Letters seeking information regarding airlines, navigation, jets, missiles, 

scientific inf(»rmation. study trips, interviexvs 

Inxitations to speakers, other classes, parents, visitors 

Thank'Vou letters to persons xxho have helped the class on excursions, 

been interviewed, talked to the class, or sent material or equipment 

(lonversations hetxxeen *:ontrol-tower operator or pilot 

Stories about mxthoh»gical or early flights 

Imaginarx stories about an airplane trip 

Imaginary trip 

Notes gathered from reading 

A glossary, vocabulary list, or individual dictionary of new words per- 
taining to the unit 
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Titlf'H, lalirU, si^rm for tliiri^*^ ('ori»»triirtt*(l 
Fli^'ht plans 

11. Maps. 

A world map showing' (im«* Im*I|s 

A map showing' majnr air roiih's of thi* I nitrd States and (hr w<irld 
A map ^liou iiif' ima^inarx trips 

A map loralin;' air routes foll(»\\rd l»\ special exents. for example. Lind- 
hrrjzirs (li^hl 

12. (iliarts. dia^iams. time lines 

a. 'Hie eliildren mi;.di( enjox makin;: charts eithtu* for tin* hulletin hoard 
or on ^lass slides. 

Airplane naxi^ration hx radio h(*ams 
Morse and international coih^s 
\\ eather cliaits 
llistiirical planes and lli«'hts 
Identilication charts of airplanes 
(iloiids and (heir formations 
Sper<l for vari<ius modes of (raiispoi (ation 
h. Diafi^rams of (he folloxxin;! niii:lit ht* made. 

Naxi^ation in the air hx radio 
Kadar and its us<* in nax i^ation 
Airplane |)anrl instruments 
Mow thrust. <lra<![. lift, and ^raxitx ailect llinht 
(*. A eommittet* mi^ht make a (inn* line show in, «: the dexelopment of air 
transportation from (he first nixths of Daedalus and hariis to the 
present timr. This could hi* illustrated with draw in, 1 *^ portiaxin^ the 
I'hief i*xi*nls in the historx of air transportation. 

I.‘h Oral laii{j;ua^e. 

a. Di.-eiissions during tin* plannin,*:. settin,n up of prohlems. sharing of 
researc*h t*xaluatin^ of aclixities and work ^dxe children practice in 
oral communication. 

h. ('.hildren should haxe o|)portiinilx to make a formal presentation of 
their research to the class in the form of an i»ral report. Some of the 
topics on XX Inch ihex mii'ht make a report are; 

Biographies of those famous in the dexi*lopment of axiation. such as 
Da \ inci. Rodgers. Bvrd, Lt. Doolittle. lN>st. Amelia Karhart. Uind- 
hergh 

(avil Aeronautics Commission and its work 
Descriptions of imaginarx (lights 

New records in axiation from current periodicals or telex ision reports 
r. Tape recordings of their own plaxs regarding incidents in axiation. 
oral reports, and panel discussions gixe pupils an opportunity to hear 
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thrinst*l\rs that thi*\ can iiiipro\(* their diction, proniinciiition. 
articulation, and phra>in^. 

d. Kxplanations arc easier for some i hildrcn to make as a frronp than an 
oral report. Kxplanations ean he madt* of: 

1'he use of etpiipment 
The use of .safet\ dexices 
The basic principles of flight 
'rrallic rules of the sk\ 

e. (ihildren Ini^ht siimmari/e the distae^sion so that evi*r\one iinder- 
staiifls the important points on which th(*re is agreement or disagree- 
nu'iit. 

f. Dramatic pla> will pr<»\ide man\ opportunities for children to talk 
with (‘ai'h other. 

M. \rt. 

a. OflfMi children wish to |iiit pictures on the time line if th(*y deci<le to 
make* one of tlit‘ *iiistor\ of axiation.*' 
h. Murals or a frie/e could h(* made showing historical events such as: 
1 hi* xarietx of nif*diums used for transportation 
The W ri”ht brothers* first llij:hl 
rile ;:row til of ax iation 
A I ross-( ountrx flight 
15. Music. 

a. (ihibiren will enj(»x sin^in^ son;is lelated to air transportation. 
Arniitajze. riieresa. and others. Mnslr t.vvr\U'hvn\ Hoslon: (!, (i. 
Birchard. M>ll. 

*'Our Airmen.’* |). 01. 

Arniita"e. riieresa and others, Our Land of Sonf:,. Boston: (i. (!. 
Birciiard. \*)\2. 

"The Ail Liner.'" p. B5. 

Beattie. John W .. and others, Thv Amvriran Sinfivr. Hook V. New 
York: American Book. 1010. 

“The (iremlin," p. 105. 

Dxkema. IVter W .. and others. .S7/i^ Out! Boston: (i. (i. Birchard, 
1010. 

Fast Kli^dit.** p. 50: “The Glider,*’ p. 57. 

Glenn. Mabelle. and others. HIrndini' l oirrs, enlarged ed. Boston: 
(Jinn. 101.'$. 

“Airmen of America.” pp. Bb-Be. 

Hood. Marguerite V.. (ilenn (Jildersleeve. and Helen S. Leavitt. On 
ff’infcs of Sonf', Boston: (Jinn, 1015. 

“The Aeroplane,” p. 1 12. 

McConalhy, Oisbourne, and others. Now Music Horizons, Book 5. 
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Rostfin: (1. C. liin-iiard, IOU>. 

“Men of ihr Air/’ p. 157. 

“The Arriiv Air (iorps Sciriff” i sheet inusiel. 
h. (lliildren ran make up soiif^s re^ardin^r airplanes and air travel. 

16. I{h>tliins. 

The class could work out rli\thms show in": 

Sound waves 
Hadar 

(lontrol-tow'cr operators at work 
Airplanes lakiii" oil. (]\inp;. and landiii" 
itadio hcaiiis marking airways 

17. Science. 

I ndiTstaiulin^ the forces in the plusical environment that innueiice 
flif^ht is basic to iindcrstandiii" the devtdopment of air transportation. 
A wide variety <if wa\s of "atherin^ information ma\ he utili/(‘d h\ 
individuals, small groups, and ^ir the whole class in soiling problems. 

a. S«ime aircraft are lighter-than-air: others are hea\ ier-than-air. 

Head for information about balloons ami dirigibh*s to find out how 
(*ach (lies ami how each is guid<*d. 

Find out to what altitudes balloons ha\e ascemltMl. 

Find out about faimuis dirigibles. 

b. An aircraft in (light responds to four f<u'(*es: lift, thrust. gra\it\. and 
drag. 

1 ) Lift is pro\id(*d b\ the wings of the plam\ 

Head for information about the function of the wing in (light. 

Find out Imw wings are shap<*d to facilitate flight. 

Find out ulnuit Hermudli’s Principle and how air pressure lifts the 
jdane and supports it in flight (see ht^ading **(/' on atmosphere 
and air pressure). 

Lxamiiie diflerent models and pictures of planes to note wing 
construction. 

On trip to airport observe parts of the plane, including wing. 

2) Thrust is provided b\ dilVerent tipes of engines. 

Find out what diflerent tipes of power are used to propel the aii- 
«’raft: prc»peller-driven craft, jet-propelled. 

FAamine pictures, models, airplanes to determine where the en- 
gines are located on dilTerent type planes. 

F'ind out how many engines diflerent models have and their loca- 
tion. 

Find out ht>w the propeller helps the plane move forward and 
compare the action with other familiar forms of thrust b\ doing the 
following: 
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Drill a liolo in a Ithirk (if \ mhh \ with a hraci* and hit t(» sIkiw 
tht* actitin of the hit hitin^ into tlu* wood. This is the same aelion 
as the propeller "hitin*r’* into the air. 

Place a to\ motor hoal in water. Allow it to race over the 
water. Hold it witli \our hand and feid the force in a forward 
direction that tin* jiropidler «‘\erls. 

ith a model plane that has a ruhher hand motor show how the 
propelhn' moves the plan(\ Hold the plane in \oiir hand and 
f(M*l the forward pull. 

Find out how jet enpim's operalt*. 

('ompari* a balloon from whh h tin* air is i^siapin^ with tin* aiiioii 
of a j(*t (ai^ine. (For (*\<‘r\ action there is an eipial and oppositi* 
reaction. I 

Find out ahoiit tin* ramjet, tiirhojet. and tiirhoprop jiM (*n^ineH. 
(lompaK* rocket eii^im's with jet eiif^iiies for s|>e(*(l. use of fuel. 
iKM'd for o\\^(*n. pa\ load, pounds of lliriist. and so forth. 

(d'a\it\ e\(*rts font* on an ainraft. 

I)iscus*« how ohjecis that asciaid must o\(*rconu* ^ra\itv: kiti*s. 
(‘l(*\alors. a hall, a thrown rock, a halloon. an airplane, a rock(*t. a 
missih*. 

Find out ahoiit tin* (*artirs ^ra\ itational pull in comparison with 
that on tin* moon. W hat al1(*ct would tin* dilT(*r(*nc(* in ;ira\ italional 
|iiill make* to s|Kice lra\el<*rs? What dillcicnce would there he in 
the amount of thrust needed for a rocket to lea\e the moon's 
^ra\ italional |)ull in com|iarison to l(*a\ in^ tin* earth? 

1 1 'I'he force of air r(*sistanc(* on a plane in fli;i|it is called dra^. 

Head to rind out how airplanes an* stri*andined to nMliice the 
amount of dra^^ 

Find out about otlier forms of transportation that are desi;;ned to 
reduce the amount of dra^. 

The (*arth is surrounded h\ an oc(*an of air. 

] » Aircraft fly at dilFerenl altitudes. 

Find out how hi^h dilVerent t>pes of aircraft have a.scimded: 
balloons, aii liners, the X-I.l. missiles, the Fxplorer. Sputnik. 

Find out how aircraft are designed t(» op(Tate at dilTen;nt altitudes 
to meet \ar\in^ conditions. 

Find out what (conditions prevail at difTiTent altitudes in tiTrns of 
weather, air pressunr. temperature, fhiiip conditions. 

F'ind out about flight conditions in the troposphere, the strato* 
sphere, and the ionosphere. Which air( raft are d(*si;rn(*d to fly in 
each of these areas? What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of flight conditions in each? 
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2 ) Till* rliariirli*ri>lic> of air ififltit’iin* flight. 

a I Kxprr iiiifiit to lind that air i> a rral >iili'«tanrr that has weight 
and rxfiis |)rf''*siir(‘. 

Ila\«* rhildren take se-veral deep hreatli> and exhale against 
their hands, (ian the\ feel the air? Kxplain that we ln‘f*athe air 
all the time. an\ where we are. 
blow up a halhion. Tt^el the air inside. 

Illow ihroijgh a ^Iraw into a jar of water. Vi ateh huhhh's of air 
eome out of the t*nd of tin* straw. 

Let th(‘ air eome out of a halloon. \\ ill it Mow hits of {taper 
aroiiml? 

'l ake a eardhoard ho\ and eiit a hole in one end. one-half inch 
or so aero*«s, .'S(pHM‘/c the sides of the Imx and feel the air eome 
through the hole. l*ro\e that air eome<^ fr(»m tlit* hole h\ letting 
tiu* air Mow feathf^r^. hits of jtajter. or a eandh* flame. 

Hold an '*em|it\ ' tiimhler or hottle iijisidt^ d(»wn and jtush its 
mouth under wat(‘r in a di*^h|ian. The wati‘r dot*^ not enter tin* 
tumhl(‘r htM'aiisc tht* glas«« is alreadv Idh^d with something. 
What? 

Moat a eork on the water. LunIi an in\erl«*d tumhier o\<»r the 
eoik whieh ean he jmsIuMl to the hotlom with "nothing * toiieh- 
ing it. What is the "luithing* that jtusht's the eork to the 
hotlom? 

Shdl a wad of [Kijier into the glass. Lush tin* glass to tIu* hot- 
tom of ihe water. Do \ou think tlu* jiajter will he wet? W h\ not? 
Lit a iuIiImm' lidu* o\er the (*nd of a glass funnel. Hold tIu* fun- 
nel ujisidu down on the hottom of a |)an of wattM'. Hlow air into 
the tube and fon t* the water out of the fimm'l. 

\ir is so real that it ean he jioiired like water, hut it must he 
doiu* U|»sidu <|own. Haxe two inxerted tiimhlers umler water. 
One must ht' full «)f aii and tin* other full (»f water, (h*! tin* rim 
of th(* om* that is full of ail a little insitle the rim of the one 
that is full of water ami tilt the tumhier «»f air slightK. \ir will 
jMMir U{)ward and foree the water t>ut of the tumhier. Tr\ to see 
how little air ean he s|>illed. Now jiour the air hack into the first 
glass. 

Kit a funnel tightU into the mouth of a hottle or jug. Frx to fill 
tin* hottle with water. The l»t»ttle is full of air and therehue can- 
not he filled with anxthing else. Loosen the sto{>{)er to let the 
air out and tr\ again. 

Ihilanee two eniptx balloons. «me mi each end of a susjiended 
xanlstii'k. Blow one full of air. Does the \ardstiek still balance? 
{ Kxperiment to he done In teacher. » l ake a varnish ean or 
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olhiT tin ran that ran hr Mupprrnl ti^hlh. Piil thr ran on tlir 
floor aiul plarr a \\ idi* pin t* of hoaicl <»ii tin* ran and Maud on 
thr hoard to show that thr ran i> >tr«in«:. IMarr a rup of walrr 
in the* ran and lira! tin* watri to iMdliii^. W ln*ii tin* walf*r is Imih 
ing \ i^or«iii'^l\ . turn olV tin* lira! and sli»pprr tin* ran li^hth. 
Allow tin* ran to rool. It >h(»idd '^ooii riii^h. I'hr watrr tiirin*d 
to strain and hnri'd tin* air «»iit. What liappt*in*d whc*ii tin* ran 
roolt*d ? 

Iiisrrt a !*lass liihr into a onr-hoir s|i»pprr and plarr tin* sloppi*r 
into a hiitth* nf watt*r. I'lx to drink fruin tin* straw. Now l<M>M*n 
thr stopprr s«» that air ran prt*s^ on tin* watf*r frri*l\ and tiN to 
drink aiiain. If tln*rt* is intirh air and littir watrr in tin* hottir .1 
small amount of watri will r^mn* mil c*\rn wln*n tin* stopprr is 
tijiht. 

Prt*l a hard-hoilrd r*z^. Ihirn a pit*rr nf paprr in a milk hottir: 
plarr tin* i*;i“ in tin* opniini! id tin* hutllr. W h\ did tin* r;*** ”o 
into tin* hottir? 'ruin tin* hotlli* np^idr down and *ohakf* 1*^^ into 
thr oprninu. Plow into hottir \t*i\ hard, fian \ mj hlow thr i*^;^ 
out of tin* hottir? W hat happriird in^idr tin* hottir? 

Fill a tiimhlrr with wain, (hri tin* inoiilh plarr a pirn* of thin 
ranihoaid. Mold thr raid in plarr and turn tin* tiimhlrr d(»wii. 
|{rmfi\r \oui hand arul lind out what liapprii^? Dors thr watri 
ronn* out? What liohls it in plarr? 

IMarr a li'ilitrd ranrilr in a di^h of wati*r. Put a holtli* ovrr tin* 
raiidir and hrin;z it down until its nnuith rr^ls in tin* dish. W h\ 
dorn tin* walrr risr in tin* hotth*? 

lh*at a p\ rr\ hottir. W lirti it is hot. [»larr a hallooii o\rr its 
mouth. W hat Impprii^ to tin* halioon? 

Mrat a p\ rr\ holtlc which alrt*adN ha*« a hallooii o\(*i its mouth. 
W hat ha|»p**n*-? W Iin ? 

I Find out how thr lli^dit of an airplarn* is r milrollrd h\ varioii** 
control '^urfarrs; ail(*rons. win^' flap**. Inui/oiital and \rrtiral 
stahili/ris. rlr\ato|s. fin. and tiiddri. All parts inliurim* the 
flifiht of tin* plain* as air flows around and pushes on tin* vari- 
ous cf int 1 o| sill fares. 

t DilFcrriirrs in air prrssiiif* o\rr thr teip ami umirr tin* wiiiji 
rausr tin* win;: to lift thr plain*. F\pi*rimf*nt to show how air in 
motion rxrrt- less jirrssurr. 

Hold a pic*rr of paprr in \our hands sn that thrrr is a sli;:ht fold 
rrsrmhliiijLr tin* lrarlin;f r<l;:r «d a win;:. Blow rvrnl\ across thr 
upper surface. W h\ dors the paprr rise? 

(lut out a pif*rr of pa)»rr. alnuit five inch«*s Ion;: and three* inchf*s 
wide. Ih*.iid thr papf*r so that thr top side is shaprel like the top 
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of an airptarip win;;. Placr tin* win;; near the c(l;!c of the table 
an<l seal the leading edge with Seoteh tape. Iea\ing the trailing 
e«lge s«i that the air stream passes over tlie top of the wing. The 
‘•wing'lifl^. \\h>? 

1'ake a spool and a sfpiare piece of ht*a\y paper or tag board. 
1*11*^11 a pill through the center of the paper. Blow \igorousl\ 
through tin; holt* as \oii put the pin into the hole in the spool. 
\Vh\ doesn't the card blow awa\ from the spool? Instead of 
blowing awav the n‘duced pres'^nrt* Ix^tween the spool and the 
cani causes the card to cling since the pressure in back of the 
card is still normal. 

fasten a ping pong ball to a string and suspend it. Blow down- 
ward parallel to tin* ball. \\ li\ does the ball sw ing toward the 
moving air? 

.Suspend two ping pong balls about a half incli apart. Blow a 
stieain of air betwt*en lln*m. Win do tin* two ping pong balls 
hit each oilier? 

IMace a card in front of a lighttMl candl(\ Blow against the card. 
\\li\ (bic'. ihe llame mo\e toward the card ralluT than awa\ 
from it? 

Malvt* two paper tubes from a stpian* of papm- six inches si|uare. 
I’lace them on two |M*ncils and blow a curn^nt of air betwe^t^n 
llH*m. \\ b\ are ihi* two tubes pushed toward out* an(»th(‘r? 
K\amiiH' tin* wing of a (King or solid modi*!. ()\er what part 
of the wing would tin* air mo\e fa**t(‘r? Bead for information 
to >ee how tin* i*\perimi*nts suggested abo\i* i*\|ilain ln»w an 
air)»lane wing in motion o\(*rconu*s gra\it\ and lifts a heaw 
aircraft into the air. 

d. \ knowh'tige of the nature of weatiier and »»f weather change is es- 
st*ntial to tin* air transportation industrx. 

I ) Kind out that all W(*ather I'hangt's are caused b\ changes in con- 
dilion> in the atmosphere: temperature*, amount of moisture, and 
air pressure. 

a) KimI out wh\ temperature conditions are included in the 
we*atht*r reports given to pilots. 

Kind out about the dilTerent kinds of thermometers: ahohol, 
mercur). and water, (lompare readings of varit»us t\pes of 
thermometers over a period of lime. 

Keep a receud of the temperature in \our localitx. What alTect 
does sunin weather have on the temperature? Cloud\ weather? 
Bail!) weather? 

Discuss the dilTerenee between ('.entigrade and Farenheit 
scales. 
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From temperature records aen>ss the roijiitr> try to determine* 
what makes the difVereiiee in readings in difTeri*iit parts of the 
count r \ . 

h) Finil out how the amount of moisture in the air iiilhienc*c*s fly- 
ing cmulitions. 

Head for information rt*^aidin^ cloud forniati«»ns and the 
causes of rain. snow. sIim*!. hail. de%\. fo^. and frost. 

Ohserxe cloud f<»rmations and rcc'oni tliiun on a \\(*allu*r chart. 
Make models of t\p(*s of cloiitls with cotton ciiimdus. cirrus, 
stratus, and so forth. 

H(\ui for information ahoiit thi* water c\cle to lind out how the 
cw a|Miration-condcnsation cxch* inlluenct's tin* weather. 
F\piM‘imtuit to show' conditions that spcMMi i*\ aporatioii ; 

'r<i show that wind sp<*c*ds up e\ api»i at i«»n. moisten two spots 
of the same si/e and dampne^ss on tht* chalkhoard. Fan one 
and ltM\e the other om* ahme. On which spot tioes the water 
«‘\ap<»rate nmre quickU ? What has happent'd to the water? 
Win didn't >on see it a** it disappean'il ? 

'I'o show that hfMt hastens <*\aporation. till two pans with an 
equal arnmint of water. Heat one ami let the othtw* stand in 
onlinar\ room conditi<»ns. Aftiu* half an hour in which pan 
has more t*\aporation o(*ciirn*d? What <lid \oii scm* IfNivini^ 
the pan that was heated? W ill it r<*main as steam in the 
room? What will it turn into? 

Tn show that the ainonnl of siirfact* (*\postMl t<» the air ih'ter- 
mines the rale of t^vaporation. lake sf*\eral containers of dif- 
hu'enl shapes. suc*h as a liindder. a milk hottle. a pie tin. a 
narrow -necked hottle. and a hottle with a stopper. Place efpial 
amounts of water in each of the containf*rs. Place all the con- 
tainers in the same place. 'I'he next day measure* the* amount 
of water remainiiif^ in ea<*h container. W'hicli has lost the 
mc»st and which the li-aM aimnint nf wati-r. W'h) ? 
F.xperimenl to show conditions that cause* cc»tide*nsation. 
Analyze the e*\pe'ritne*nt to se*e what kind of we*athe*r is involved, 
fleat some water in a te*a ke*ttle*. Whe*n the* ste*ani conie*s from 
the spout, we* kn<»w that e;\aporation is taking! place* insiele* the? 
kettle. W hy doe*s the* wale*r vapor form a cloiiel? W'hat is in 
the spae*e he*twe*en the- speMit anel the e-loijel? t'l'liis e*xperime?nt 
ma> he* used to elernoiistrate how’ chmels are fe»rme?el. \ 

Fill a tin cup with ie-e and alieiw it tei stanel awhile. W^hut ap- 
pears on the; outride; ed the; cup? Die! theise dre>ps ejf wate*r 
come through the? shle*s of the eufi? Where did the; wate;r 
eomeirom? When these drops of water form on grass, what 
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is it rallrcly tilrwi W lirn it is frozen, what is it called? 
< frohl ) 

Hold a pici't* of cold ;.das> or a tra\ i'lllcd with ice cubes 
about three feet aho\(* a |iari of hoilin^ water. \\ here do the 
diops of water on the tra\ r‘oine from? W h\ can we sa\ 
that wc are inakin;* “rain"? 

I*ut •*ome waim water in a milk bottle. I’lit an ice cub(* in 
the month of the bottle. Sliini* a (lashli^ht through the bottle? 
Where doe^^ the come from? 

()bser\e and tccord w<‘atht*r (onditioiis that make flight ha/- 

tirdoii*^. 

Make weather instillments that measure the amount of moisture 
in the aii : h\ ;;romet(U‘. wet-dr\ bulb thermometer, 
c) rind out wh\ air pre'^'^urt* is siieli an important part of the 
weather report for a pilot. 

Kxamine a wcatht'r map M‘<‘urcd from a ntMrb\ W(*athcr station 
to find <»ut about hi^h and low pressure areas and how thes^* 
arca^ ;iiaduall\ mo\e across tiu* continiuit. 

Kvamine meiciirx and aneroid baroiiuicrs and read for in> 
formation to find out how each mt*asun*s air pri'v^iirt*. 

Make baromcleis for the class weather station, (iomiiari* rela> 
ti\e readings with (ommercial baromettus and readings in tlu* 
wi*ather refioit. 

rind <Mit how wind conditions are relatiul to low and hi^h pn*s- 
sure area''. 

Mak<' a weath(*r \an(* and or a wind sock to slinl\ wind di- 
rect itui. 

Make an anemometer to measure n-laliie wind speed, 
rimi out about unusual wi*ather conditions in\oi\inL^ tAtremel\ 
hi^h and low pies''iire such as tornadia's. hurricanes. t\|)hoons. 
e. Summarize all iht* scientific kiiowliMlp* the pilot needs to know about 
the atmospluM'e. how a plain* llit*s. and wi*ather (‘onditions. 

V. EVALUATION 

\. \ eommeii'ial test that miuht be of use with this unit: 

The Iona t.ver\‘Tuitil Te,sf of II ork-Stutly Skills, Intermediate Batter). 
Boston: Houghton Milllin. 

B. Technnpn‘s us«*ful for exaluation «>f jxrowth in desirable attitudes and be- 
haxior |Kitlerns: 

1. The teacher could keep an anei ibital record of the pupil s activities and 
attitudes, showiiii; a reemd of the indixidiiars social and intellectual 
growth. In this unit the more important objectives are ones that are not 
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measured easilx : tlul^ the rerord of the teaehei*s <d>ser\ati«»iis must 
pla\ an important part in tin* total e\aluati<m. S(*e charts for making; 
unecd(»tal record.^ on paj:e> 110 I2.*k 

2. Cllass standards can he de\ eloped at tin* lu‘<:innin<* i»f eac*h experience 
and evaluated h\ tlu* class at the end of each t‘\perii‘nce. 

,‘h Ohserxations of cori«*ct concepts and <h‘sirahle relationships I'an he 
mach* h\ the teachtu' during' eat h dramatic |)la\ period. 

4. Si»ciot!rams max he usi*d at the |it‘;!iimin^ of the xear and toxxarti the 
end to see if an\ impioxeiiHMit has been m.uh* tt»\\ard the inclusion tif 
the ’‘frin^u**' nu*mhers. 

5. Informational tests will t<i he thwi'loped. These max hi* mnltiph'- 
choice, coniph'tion. nr e>'iax t«‘sts or tc'^ts inxolxin;z skills in locating 
and indicating places on an iiidixidiial niitlim* map. 

6. ('.heck sht^els are ht‘lpful to ohsiuxe ^lowth in hahits and attitudes (.see 

pa^n* 42d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

REFERENCE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

IM-OUM ATION \L 

Adler, Irxiiii*. If rathrr in ) am l.tiv: I»\ l*ev;;\ aiui Itiitli Ndlei. New Viuk: Joliti 

Dax. PriU. 

7'e//> hnw thv urtithrr nffrtts all it! n\. Htnv nr \tinl\. foirnist, tininit, anti rvrn 
t lianfir thr nratl.ri is tlir siih/nt /;/ llits Into/,. 

Mlaii, Dot tot nith U in^:\. \» v\ ^mk: < iiJt-iion tinok''. I%l. 

Tr/I.s of thr .sen it r of a thn lot in instrahti. Ills \oiinfi sttn at • nniftanirs him tn a 
summons Ui lirlft an miniril ahonf^mr at thstani l*ttrtttlirllo Downs. 

Heeler. NeUmi V... and I'raiikUn M. Hiawli’x. I’.\ftrnmrnts uitli .'inplanr Instinnirnts. 
New ^nlk: t in>o*|l. l9.Vi. 

Drstnhrs hasii air/tlan'- instrnmrnts irlafrtl to thr rn^inr, naii^ation anti jlifiht, 
anil r\ plains thrir oprtation nifh intrirstiiifi. ras\-lo tollow rxprnmrnts. 

Bendiek. Jeanne. Thr First littol, of lirplanrs. \f w ^nrk: I'. Wall^. I*A'»2. 

This htirf snrnniarx tirsirihrs txftrs of airfilanrs ami airports uith a short histot) 
of flight. 

Hrawle). rrankhn \I., F.\ftlorinfi h\ Istronaat: illii'*. I»\ lli liinit K. W iininer. New Y»»rk: 
( riiwell. I%1. 

This Iwol. tlisriissrs thr rxfir/imrnts that hair hrrn niaili\ thr nptipmrnt that 
has hrrn itsril, ami firm nliirrs folhtwril h\ Drofrt t Mrrtar^. 

Hurt, Olixe. Spat r \lonl,r\: ’I hr Trur Story of Miss liahrr. New N ork : Jolin Day. I%0. 

Trils thr story of Miss flairr from hirth to hrr flifiht into sparr. 

Riielir. >\alli*f, (.arfiors in thr Sl,\: illii*. Iiy Waller Hnelir. New York: l*iiln.irnN, I*/")}!. 

Drsrrihrs somr of thr main i armors srnt h\ aitfilanr oirrnifiht. 

Carli^Ie. Norman N .. Mmtrrn If ontlrr liooh ol thr Air. New York: Doll, Hineharl and 
Winston, 19kV 

Includes a history of atiation, thr haw and why ol air plane mrchanii s, and of 
flight. 
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(^olhy, C. H., Jrts of thr ff'orld. \i*w ^i»rk: (!oHarfl-Mr(!uiiri, l*>r)2. 
l*hntoftntidis and drsi rifttions «/ luriuns ffi fdtinrs. 

, Our Sfuuf Afif Jfts. Nrw York: Towank Mi^iuiin, 

(firvs ithotitftrti/dis and fut tiirrs «/ jrts. In injortnutiunul int ture booh on military 
ttrronuutii \ illustmtrd u-ith fdintntirutfhs and sralf drauinfts. 

Tookr, Duviil ) oun/f Amrnrus Anution Manual. York: MrHriil**, 1952. 

Trils of thr laanrrss madr in anation from rarly to modvru timrs. 

, Itrhind thr .Strnrs at an .lirfmrt. \«‘H ^oik: Doilil, 

(tiirs an rxtrlirnt rrimrt of thr U'orh dour at an air /tort. 

(looriilis, (iliarlr^. Sunn a! in thr SL\. \i*w York: Morroiv. 1956. 

An aiithrntit huo', about thr human fat tors invohrd in hifih sprrti ami hifih-altitudr 
flights and how thr\ drfirnd to a larfir rxtrnt on roofwration and up-tti thr-minutr 
information. 

, l^ioirtt Mrttnrs: illiis. Iiy Roltrrl (». Siiiitii. Nrw ^ork: M*»rroi\, 1960. 

I^iofrrt Mrrtiin fiirrs an Amrrnan his first rral rliam r to bn otnr a spat rman or 
astronaut. 

(irr.ilivr Kiliiratioii.'il Lilian Tonrthrr in thr Motirrri U or!d. \o|. \ T ransporta- 

tion. Maiik.ilo, Miiiiirsota: 1951. 

(tivrs itnnplrlr drsi ription of historital tin riofniirnt of trnnsporlntion. 
htiWHiii. (iiarr S., Kiiu*'»l \\ . I'irf*-, .mil Ka> W. Ailatii". \ onr U otid nml Minr. Rollon: 
1951. 

Trils about main pimrs in thr world. This is rspnialh hrlpfiil to plan imanimirs 
trips. 

Wall, Toniotrowinnd Adi rntiirr Srrirs : illii*.. l»\ Nina r.iilir. Now Aork: 1.. W. 
.Siiijiri, 1959. 

l'‘iiiMiil llir Alom”; “Man in Kli^hl”; “Man in SpaiT**; “Toinoiiow thr 
Moon"; “Man ainl Roxoinl"; “Man anil WiMllii‘r S.ilr|lili“**’. 

Kn^riiian, .lark, iirfinr Strwardrss: I Titfiirr Stor\. Nrw ^oik: l.otlirop. In* anil Slirp- 
liaiil. |9r)0. 

A full ‘St air photo{;itiphir storx of thr dtn-b\’dn\ lifr of an airplaiir strwarilrss 
from thr brninniiif! of hrr tairri, whrir sfir app'irs tor traininn^ until shr is air- 
botnr, pri forniinn thr tliitirs on thr turhnrs ot thr iiothl. 

Friaxolo, Riirra, Junior St irnrr Itooh of Thinni illn^. h> l)rnn> MrM.iin. ( iliainpajinr. 
III.: <*.iriaiil l*ir*«*.. I960. 

Oirrs at founts and sunnrsts sirnplr rxprrimrnts to hrip stiitirnts undrrstand how 
a pfanr flirs. 

Flolirrl>, .lohn .1., Iiiation fiom thr ('•round I p. IMiilailrlpliia : l.ippinrott. 1960. 

/ srfiil rrfrrriitr mat r rial on histornal lliithts. thr traininn and uorh of t oiiimrrt iai 
airlinr rrrws: hiismrss usrs of fdanrs. rrofi diistinn anti skswritinf:. hrliroptrrs. 
/rts, and rrlatrd tofat s. 

(Mifllirl). William I*., iiirraft and How Thrs Uorh. Nrw Aork: (ianlrii (!il> Rook>, I960. 

LIxplains arriiratrfx and siniplx thr rnorr important prinripirs of flight. 

Irnl, lIrniA R., Thr Hriitoptrr liooh. Nrw Aork: Marmillan. 19.56. 

Thr stor\ of hrliroptrrs from drawing hoard to test flights. 

I.rwrllrn. .lohn R., > and Sparr Trarrl. (iliirapi: (ihililrm's Pir^s 1951. 

l.lo\il. rir\or. Sl\\ llinhwaxs: (ironraphy from thr -Hr. Ro>Ion: lloujslilon Mifllin. 1915. 

Extrlirnt for n^obal ^'rl)^'/■//p/l v ; illiistratrd with good maps and pirtures. 
Mui/li>li. 1. 1... 19 ondrrful Wings. Nrw York: Haiprr & Row. 1941. 

Historiral at fount of thr first gliding attrmpts and rarh balloon rxprrimrnts. 
MrC.lintork. Marshall, tirplanrs and How Thr\ Ely. IMiihuIrlphia: l.ippinrott. 1943. 
Moonry, Jamrs K.. I p Ship .idirnturrs. Nrw York: NrUon. 1937. 
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.4 book on balloons, dirifubles, anti atrshtps, inrl tiding history of thr development 
of lighter-than-air rraft and arvoiints of famous asrvnts. 

Nexillr, I.. K., The 4viation Dictionary for Hoys and (^irls. York: \\lulllr’*ry llousr, 

I9n. 

(iood reference tool icith excellent illustrations. Has supplementary sections on 
maps and chronology. 

Pool**, Sidman I*.. Tlioiiia> Frank Harlon. and KoImtI Midha. The W orld About ! s: illiiv 
h> Janot Indianupoli**: H(dd»«» Morrill. P>tH. 

(files descriptions of all areas of the world deserts, forest lands, treeless lands, 
hot grasslands, wet forest lands, and so forth. 

Ka>, Jam«“i R., The Story of American Aviation, Now Nork: Molt. Rinoliarl and 

i';ir>. 

Srlini'idfT. Loo. and Maiirioo N. Xiiio-*. If ings in Your Future: Aviation for Young People. 
No\^ X ork : llarootirt. liraoo & World, IW>0. 

Sl.inton. (ft‘oi«>o S.. Path of Flight. W‘a'>liint:lon. D.L.: 1 .S. (Hi\ornini‘nl Priiitin^ Ollioo, 

V)\(i. 

F\ plains weather information needed by pilots. 

— * , Healrn of Flight. W a-liin;'lon. ILL.: I .S. (fO\orninont Printing Ollioo. I*)."*!. 

Describes aids to navigation, measurement of direction, basit calculations, chart 
reading, * rosso oiintry flying by pilotage, wind triangles, radius of flight, and 
other spci iai finddems. 

[ nilo<l Nil Lino**. Modern Flight, POl. 

Training of personnel and sen ties of cornmenitrl airlines. 

W hitt*. Dalo, anti Larr\ Fhirok, Tall Timber Pilots. Now York: \ ikiiij!. 

(files accounts of fiilots who helped firotet t forests. 

W'liitoliiniM*. \ioli. 7'he Heal Hook About Airplanes, Now York: (Pardon (!ily Hooks l*)r>2. 
Flyers anti flying machines from the earliest days to jets, (load index, 

FNr.M LOPKl)IA> AM) XTLASFS 

(.ompton's Pictured Fnryt lopedia. C!hioaf!o: (.’ompton, 1%L 

The articles on Men ton's and (Galileo's experiments with gravity rrre helpful. See 
\ (diimo \ I. |»p. 170. 172 17.L 

|)ono>or. L. Phillip, Dcnoyer's Student Atlas uith Map Heading Suggestions, (diio.ip*: 
|)ono>or. (iopport, I%1. 

4n illustrated explanation of the various types of maps and profections. 

World Hook Fnt yclopedia. Lhioiipr. Kiold Kntorpri**os l%L 

I oliirne .\ll, pp. 5bPt 5fi20, has an illustrated act aunt of Newton and his gravity 
experiments. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SOME CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 

BALLOON > 

The balloon is made of 12 gores pasted lopelher to give the structure its 
spherical form. I Fig. 1. 1 The gores are the pieces that make up the hag of the 
balloon. The form is determinerl by the way in which the gc»res arc cut. 

’ Two to four balloon** pjT class will ii*-iially bo «iiffiriont. 
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MATERIALS 

21 shrrts. |>u|H*r, colorrcl. for 12 hulloon ^ores 

I pifcr wirr. ariiii*ul(vl. ^10. ap|iroxiinatrl\ T) ft., for rim at mouth 
I |ia|)rr. wrapping. approxinuitcU 1 li\ .S ft., for ^ore pattern 


Patch 



1 pin e luiiu*. approximaleh 7 ft., for loop ami guide strings 
l\iste. lihrai) 

Hillers 

Seissors 

Sto\e Iwotul hiirnerl 

I pieee pine, In d h\ 7 in.. h)r fnmt hraee of jig 
1 pieee pine, h> d In in., fm* rear hraee of jig 
1 pieee pine, "s h\ d in. h\ 0 ft., for base of jig 
1 pine pine. In d in. h> 4 ft. 10 in., for top of jig {straight 
grained to he used ) 
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these points on folded edge, measure and mark at right angles 
Hith try-square the distances, as indicated in Figure 2. 

Draw curved liiu! through these? points from top to bottom. 

(lut out pattern. 

Overlap approximately 1 in. the ends of two pieces of tissue paper 
and paste together to provide length for one gore tsee Fig. ID. 
Paste remaining sheets for additional gores. 

Open pattern and lay on tissue pa|K*r. 'I’race and cut the g*>re ft»rm: 
12 gores are needed. Do not destroy pattern, since it ina\ he 
nee<led wli(*n making replacements for damaged gores. 

Make a jig Isee Fig. 4l. Appl\ paste to gme and la\ on cur\e of jig. 
Add next gon* allowing in. overlap, ('ontinue to paste* g(»res 
together in eirder. om* edge up, the other edge under. Gores ma> 
he pasted in pairs first. I\iirs may th(*n he pasted together in 
onh*r. 

Heiid win* to form a circle slightly larger than the halloon mouth. 



'fwist eiuls tog(*th<*r. 

(ait in. slits in mouth of halloon about I in. atiart. Paste the cut 
sections ei\er the* wire eirele. ('.aie should he taken not to tear 
mouth of halloon when tissue is wet with paste. 

Paste tuqier patch with a loop of string attached to top of halloon 

Isee Fig. .iL 


Fig. 5 


Patch 



Hole ' through which 
to insert string 
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A $ti('k with finish nail in end may i)e slipped ilirniigh the loop to 
support halloon as it is iHMiig inflated. 

Put guide strings around uire on two sides of halloon month (siv 
Fig. II. Hold these strings nhile halloon is being inflatiHl. 

Build a fire in sto\e. Allow flames to die down eonsiderahly. Hold 
halloon over the .«taek. making sure that tissue does not touch 
side of stack. W hen hallotm is filled with hot air. carefully pull 
nail out of loops and releast* guide strings to allttw halloon tti 
ascend.* 

MVflirr allein|i(iri|t .1 lialliHin as‘i‘n«iiiii. iioti(\ tlir |iiiiici|ial. Do iiol allrin|)l an 
aMcn-ion on a witoly day. Tliorr i« iioiially leis hIioI dioini! lln* niornin^. At leaHl one 
<itlier adult ••liould he |iresent to ao»iot. t.'liildien hIio are ohsertiiitt the aM'eihion fliouhi 
he at lea!>t .lU feet asuy from tlie <.tote. 
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GREAT BRITAIN ' 

I. STATEMENT OF VALUES OF THE UNIT TO THE GRADE LEVEL 

'I'Ih* unit on tli«; llritisli Isli's will sufiply harkground for srxnith-^rudr 
stiidf*nts lirfon* tlir\ lM*^iti tlir study of th<* 4l(*\rlo))iiient of our own country. 
So iniirli (»f our country's heritage is <lirc(‘tly associated with Great liritain 
that a knowled^'c <»f (#reat Britain's liiMory is essential. Opportunities for 
students to he critical <»f tin* nion* or less curnMit (‘\ents of Kn^land are iin< 
portant since thivse help this a;:e »roup fill a nfM*d and keep their interests 
ali\e. 

II. THE PLACE OF THE UNIT IN THE CURRICULUM FRAMEWORK 

'I'he study <d (ircat Britain takes its place with the Middle Hast and other 
countries <»f Kiimpc stinlicd in tin* st*\enth ffrade. It follows logically after the 
stinlent's study in th<* inid<ll<* grades of global ^tMii^raphy and Latin AnuTica 
and pr(‘ced<*s the eighth grade's stud\ of this country's ideals and the 
priiH*iples <»f ihMiiocracy. 

III. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

A. In tiTins of pupil h<'ha\ior 

1. I mlrrstamlin^s. 

As a icsiilt of his w<irk in the unit pupil incrcasin^ily iindiTstands 
a. Ln^land's coiitrihiition to the world's ideas of hunian ri«£hts. sclf- 
^o\i*rnincnt. and frciMloin. 

h. Ln**land's 4*conoinic dt'pcmlence on otln*r 4-iHinlries. 

(*. The contrihutiiuis of Kurland to the I nited .'^tatt^s, culturally, eco* 
iKunicallx. polititally , and religiously. 1'ht* significance of the mo- 
narchal s\st<'m to Knp:lan<i. 

<l. 'I'he growth and ilcclinc of the British Kmpire. 

e. The assertion 4)f the frt'edom mo\ement and its relationship to the 
British colonial ^oxernment. 

2. / aluf Patterns, 

As a ri'siilt of his work in this unit the pupil 

a. Increasin«;l\ respt'cts the rights of 4)thers. 

h. Apprei iates the British contrihiiti«ms to 4»ur heritage. 

c. Bases the welfare of the •jroiip ah«4\e his own desires. 

d. Respects the ctmtriluititms of others within the class. 

e. Appreciatt's the British as oiir allies. 

’ I'rciMieit hy Jark iilirislciisen, Barluiru Delp. Hewaril Delp. Kenneth Lowe, and 
Jack Sherrill, King's County, California, under the direction of I.a\one Banna. 
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f. I ses democratic group prt>cess for arliie\ing grtiup goals. 

g. Appreciates the British point of \ieu 4>f the rights and <lignit\ of man. 
X Skills am! Abilities. 

As a result of his |)articipation in this unit, the pupil 
a. Increasing!) listens attenti\el\ t<» thiM iews of otheis. 

I>. Speaks uhen he feels he has a ciintrihiition to make. 

c. lmpro\es in his leadership al>ilit\. 

d. Kealizes the importance of iesi‘aieh. 

e. Accepts responsihilit) as a nuMiiher of a gr<mp. 

f. Practices democratic pn»cesses. 

g. (Cooperates in sharing information. 

h. Organizes information. 

IV. INITIATING THE UNIT 

A. Teacher preparation for room en\ii<mment. 

1. Pictures hulletin hoar<l exhibits showing 
a. (Changes 

Farming to industrialization 
Autocratic st ene to signing of Magna (Caita 
Sailing ship to imulern powered ship 
KaiT\ dress t<» modem dre^s 

h. Interdepeiidem ) ship*'. rargoe> of exjMUts and imports, airfields, 
and so forth. 

<•. Natural en\ ironment ami lesoiirees 

2. Artifacts. 

Ship models 
(loins 

Wedgwood dishes 
Beplica of spinning jenrn 

B. Student orientation to unit 

1. Ancestr) slud\ of students 

2. Stud) map 
Locate 

Solicit opinions of stud<*nts 

3. Plav n»cor<l ‘*(iod Sa\e the King” 

1. Show filmstrips or motion picture on the British Isles. (See Appf^ndixl 
r). Discuss pictures on bulletin board to raise <pj(*stions 

6. Appednt stmlenl to record questions raise<| 

7. Ser\e tea and crumpets 

C. Introduce the students to the textbooks and to (be sup|>lementary and fiction 
books in the Bibliograph). F.ncfiuiHige each child to read at least one book 
in addition to the ttxtbook assignments. 





Nollies I Find the meaning of: Stonehenge, feudalism. 

Serfs I Danelaw, druids and Domesday Book. 
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CUNKRALIZATIONS COMhN'I OLTLI.NE ACTIVITIE 




British Constitution. •‘‘® ahsoliitt* inonan h) 

a Dciriimfiils *** limited inonareliy of today. Make com- 

Ma«^iia Carta parisoiis with our own form of government. 

Petition *>f Rights Display pictures of Queen Klizalieth 11 and 

Bill of Rights other British ro\alt\. Make a chart showing 



<;knkralizations i:o.\tknt oi tli>e activities 
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the leading industrialized iia- 1. Agrirullure Ha\e eac h pupil work on an individual map 

tion of the nineteenth ceii- Larl> manor s>slein showing the agricultural land and food pro- 

turv. Modern tinier duction. Compare this infcjrmation to the pop- 

2. The Industrial Revolu- 2. Industrial Reydution ulation density and Britain’s food problem, 

tion made England a lead- Age of invention 
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Conservation of natural resoiiries tion c»f natural resources. The speaker should 

Dependence ijp<jn colonies for food and j be told of unit so he can relate his presentation 
raw material | to Britain's problem of conserving her natu- 

Reading Assignment: j ral resources of coal and iron. Pupils should 
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ne\er set upon the British War Shc»w pirtures of a number of shipping scenes 

empire. ' 2. Kinds and extent of colonies 1^1 pupils raise f|uc*stions about the 

Most of the British colo- Self-G«neriiiiig colonies value of shipping to Great Britain. Relate this 

nies ha\e won independ- Crown colonies information to above activities. 
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Present arpun^ents for and against the outer 
«ie\en nations joining the 0»mnion Market. 
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English Influenres in the I nited States, Ommet (11 min.) PioO. 

The Holy Land, Coronet (11 min.) 19r>l. 

How a Hill Becomes a Law. Fietorial Films 1915. 

The .Meaning of the Industrial Revolution, (ioronei (11 min.), 19.50. 

The Industrial Revolution, Km>rlopedia Hiitanniea Films 1%0. 

Plan for Coal, Briti4i Informatiim Si-rviee (20 min.» 1951. 

Student Government at Work, (arronei (H min.) 195.5. 

• T.xthooks. 
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Trailitiomtl Enghind, Films of ihi* Nation, 1952. 

llnion of South Afriru, Knryclopt'ilia Rritannica Films, 19.56. 

Voting Vrornlurex, Indiana I iiivt-rsiiy, 19.5.5. 

^hat Atmul Vrfjudire, \t<;(fraw-ilill, 19.59. 

FILMSTRIPS 

llrituin. Life Mat;., 19.5.'). 

English Srtllrnirnts, .‘s«iri«’ly of Visual K<l., 19.56. 

(irrnt llrituin und Northern Irelanil, F.yr (iai** llousc, 1957. 
Mrdiuevu! Munor, F.ncycloiirdia liritannira Films, 19.56. 





appendix am; 

now WE SECURE OUR MILK. 

A TEACHLW. U.MT 

An overview, or stor\. of a jaeromi-j^rade "roii|> of cliildren stiiching the 
Dairy. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

This teaching unit is |ires<Mitc<l to show the on-goingness of a unit (»f work 
under the direction and guidance 4»f a skillful teacher. It dilfers from the 
resource unit in that it tells the stor\ of what a partit'ular group (d ehildren 
expiTienced. It d<»es not inchule an anaUsis of the content that might Im* 
taught ill a unit on 77/e l)aity\ mu* docs it includi* siiggi^stions for other ac- 
tivities that the teacher might ha\e used had tht* inten^sts t»f tin* children or 
their needs caused the unit to take am»ther direi tion. This is the stor> of 
what a(*tuall> liappene/l in a <*lassrooin. Imduded an* the fdij4*<‘tives and gen- 
eralizations that giiidi'd the tea<’her in selecting conti*nt ami expi^riem i*s and 
the materials she us<*d with the children. 

II. ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES 

A. In terms of pupil behavior. 

1. I nder statu! in P'S, 

As a result id his a(ti\ities in this unit, tin* pupil incriMisingly under- 
stands 

a. Sources of milk. 

b. T\pes (d e(]uipment and facilities used at the dairy farm. 

c. The importance (d sanitation in a dairy and creamery. 

d. How milk is distributed. 

c. How milk is consumed. 

f. Who works at the dairy. 

g. The problems irnolved in f#»od distribution. 

h. The value of milk. 

i. The constant changes being made in dair\ farming. 

2. yalur Patterns, 

As a result of his work in this unit, the pupil increasingly 

a. Appreciates the work done 1^ the many workers at a dairy. 

b. Appreciates the \alue of iTcan milk. 
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c. Appreciates the excellent equipment and facilities for milking cows 
and for storing and pasteurizing milk. 

3. Skills and Ahiliiiffs, 

As a result of participation in this unit, the pupil increasingly 
a. Works effectively with the class in solving problems. 

I). I tilizes hooks, visual aids, and other resources in collecting mate- 
rial to apply to problem solving. 

c. I ses df*mo<'rati(‘ processes more eff«‘clivf»l\ as he W(»rks with small 
groups and the class. 

H. In t(*rms of generalizations. 

A child may have many worthwhile and enriching experiences dur- 
ing the developmont of a unit of work, bill he ma\ miss the underIving 
basic social principles, 'lo avoid this the tea<‘her must be ever alert to the 
<‘oncepts, conclusions, and generalizations that are intrinsic in any sound 
unit study. In order ti» be alert to these important basic social jirinciples 
and insure teaching-learning situations that will make them clear and 
meaningful t<» (‘hildreii, the teacher slunild formulate the m(»st important 
ones for hiniH'lf before beginning the unit. If these are kept before him 
as tin* unit deveb»ps. llu'y will not be neglect<*d. Children will draw con- 
clusions fmm their stinl\. not in any adult fashi<»n, but the\ will come to 
childlike <*onclusions and suggest generalizations that are meaningful to 
them, 'riiis is as it slioiiM be. 'I'lie meaning is the important thing. The 
following suggested generalizations are some that might be listed by the 
teacher as he plans a stud\ <»f lloiv U' r Serurr Our Milk: 

Milk should be jiart of i*%er\ one’s <liet because it is the most perfect 
food known. 

1 In* care given to keep milk clean and pure insures protection for 
people’s health. 

I he qiialit) of milk is improved b\ the proxision of proper grazing 
and food for cows. 

The use of main machines and eipiipmeiit assists the modern dair\ 
in sending milk to market. 

Pasteurized milk is considere<l safer to drink than raw milk. 

Retail stores receixe their milk from dairies and creameries. 

Refrigerated trucks, trains, and ships are used to carry dairy products 
to distant places. 

Manx workers are emploxed to siipplx milk to people. 

Milk for human consumption max be obtained from other animals as 
xxell as the coxv. 

Manx bx -products are made from milk. 

C.leunliness is one of the most important factors in a modern dairx. 
Cooperation among all workers is necessary to operate a dairy farm 
efficiently. 
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III. EXPERIENCES FOR INITIATING THE UNIT 

A. Arranged environment. 

The room environment luid pic*tures. imHiels. hooks, and things about the 
dairy that would interest the children. 

1. Pictures. 

Dairy farm 

Cows being- milked in the milking barn 
Milk trucks 

Cows grazing in a (uisture 

2. Kooks. 

I)arb\, Doroth). If hat Is .1 (low? 

Koch, Dor(»th\. If hen the (lows (fOt Out. 

Lenski. I.ois, The Little Farm. 

Lindmann. Maj. Jan. .S////i/>, .Snurr. ami the Huttered Bread. 

McKinley, Kobcrt (!., (leraldine. 

Schloat, (J. Warren. Milk for ) ou. 

Scott, William K., This Is the Drink That Jaek Drank. 

3. Trucks. 

Field 

Milk 

I^ickup 

4. A few wooden cows. 

5. Several wooden dolls ( 4 in. tall I . 

6. .Milk bottles made* of dowelliiig \ ' ^ in. diamder). 

7. A few piec-es of fence's (.3 in. by in.). 

K. Boxes that coubi !»<? used for farm buildings. 

9. Materials. 

Tool curt ecpiipfied .\ith haiiimers. miter boxes, crosscut saws, fdc's, 
clamps. T s(|uare. brace with diilerent sized bits, and pounding boanls 
W'ood of various sizes 
Empty wooden fruit boxes 
Saw horses 

Hutton molds of \arious sizes 

Assorted nails 

Easel paper and paints 

Sandpaper 

Cord 

Crayolas 

Old leather f preferably thin, such as kid gloves) 

Scissors 

Dowel ro<l of various gauges 
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10. Slfmifrraphs. 

Can s and Milk, Ke\stonr <25 stemigraphs) . 

Hairy and crramrry artivities are shown, 

Dornestir Animals All of L s Should Know, Keystone (25 stereographs). 

Farm Animals, Keystone <25 stereographs). 

H. Itesp<»nse to enviroiunental stimuli. 

As rhildreii rame into the room, the\ observed the pictures of the dair\ 
farm; picked up the wooden cows; moved the trucks: and looked at books. 

When it was time for chibiren to come to their places, the teacher said 
that she had obsiTvcnl that some of them were looking at pictures, models, 
and materials in the room as the\ ent«*red. She askt^l the children if they 
would like more time to mo\e about the room and find out what was there. 
'I'hf* children accepted the invitatimi. 

'riie teacher observiMl the <'hildren as the\ explored the environmental 
stimuli. As coiibl be anticipated, some <‘hildren were immediately invoKed 
in free dramatic play. 'I'he fences were put around a small area near a box 
that n‘pr(*sent(*d a barn; the cows were put into the '"b^nct'd in" area: and 
tlu* truck dri\er came, wanting milk oi a cow' to put into his truck. The 
truck dri\er went from place to place as if he were delivering milk. Other 
children look<Hl at Ixioks and pictures and handled the small wo(Klen bot- 
tles and <loll people. 

After the children had had time to explore the room and materials, the 
t<*acher inviti'<l them to return to their places. The children came. Seyeral 
boys and girls brought cows and pictures with them. Johnny brought a 
truck. 

TK yen Kit: You look as if you found things you liked. 

JOAN: I liked the c<»yvs. 

MAltY: Who made them? Did you? 

TK yell Kit: Yes. 

nil.l.: Jack and I made a farm yyith fences, cows, and a barn. 

svi.i.y: Jerry and I y\ere going to feed the ctiws but yve didn't have time. 

llKltliKltT: My grandfather has a farm. He keeps his cc>yvs in the pasture. 

TKACilKit: lh» they abvays keep « ows in the pasture? 

I.AltitY: They stay in the barn sometimes. t«»o. 

LI^ky: They look like they're in tlie barn in the picture on the bulletin 
board. 1 think they're being milked. 

TKAt.IlKR: Do yve need to find out? 

ciiiLmtKN: Yes. 

Teacher recorded question on the chalkboard : Where do coyvs stay? 

DOUGLAS : Vi e drove the truck to the farm but Jack wouldn't give us any- 
thing to put in it. 

JACK: 1 didn't knoyv y\hat to giye you. 

PHYLLIS: Why didn't you give him a cow? 
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MARILYN: Why didn't ymi pive him hav? 

TKACiiFR: Vi hat do tho\ uso the triu*k for? 

DOI (;las: I needed milk heraiise I was delixerinp milk. 

TKACliF.R: Shall we record that (]uestion. ti>o? 

ClllLDRKN: Yes. 

Teacher recorded on chalkhoard : What do tin* trucks carr\ ? 

liOR: I wanted a truck to deliver milk. loo. hut no one would let me have 
it. 

JKRR\: Vie wanted cows hut those pills had thiMU first so we did some- 
thinp (*lst‘. 

TF.\c:ilKR: What can we do if we don't have ciiniiph materials? 
non: I could make a truck. 

JOHN: I could, toil. 

Rlia.: We could decide how manv cows we need and makt* them. too. 

77i//.<, the unit was launched! Interest was hit^h. (Jiildien were ready to 
make trucks and cows. The\ acre easier to learn where the cows stay and 
what the trucks carry. 

C. Suhse<|uent activities. 

'rids overview shows the sequence of e\|>erien<*es as thev d(*velo)>ed 
with one proii)) of (‘hil<ln*n. In other situation^, a dilVerenI pattern of ex- 
pt'i'iences would prohahlv evolve. 'I'lie oiilccnni's of evaliialion of drama- 
tic plav are freipieiitlv rei’orded hecaiise it is throiiph dramatic play that 
children m<»sl freqiientlv sei* new needs for information and (dijects 
tf» make. Dramatic plav furnishes the best impetus to the “on-poinp" ex- 
periences of the unit. Kven thouph the seqiii'iice develops l•ac•h nef!d sepa- 
ratelv. several needs were prohahlv encountered simultaneously. 

EXPERIENCES INVOLVED 

MAKIN(; (:o\^s 

Lookinp at pic tures of (*c»ws 

Constructinp them accf»rdinp to the* size of thc! models 
Makinp calves smaller than the cows 
Noticinp the ears of cciws as compared to other animals 
Learninp about the breeds of cattle: |iaintinp the cows accordinp to 
breed chosen 

MAKING MILK TRl CKS 

Oh.serv inp milk trucks 
Seeinp |)ictures 

Makinp plans and constructinp trucks acccirdinp to them 
Playinp with unfinished trucks and cows 
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In the discussion followinf' the play^ this conversation took place.^ 


JAMES: I nrarly drove my Iruok into the cows. 

SUSAN: (lows shouldirt l>e in the streets. 

JUliY: I tried to gel the cows out of the street hut I eouldirt seem to do 
it. 

TEACH Eli: Where should the rows he? 

PETElt: In the corrals. 

I.otiis: We didn t have enough fences to make all the corrals we need. 
POI.I.Y: (lan'l we make more? 

1 ear her records on the chalkboard: We need more fences for corrals. 

jam:: That w<»uhl help. Then David wouldiri he milking the cows in 
the middle of the street. 

sue: 'rile cows are su|)posed to he milked in the milking harn. 

TEACH Elt: Is that something you need? 

CHILIMtEN: Yes. 

Teacher records on chalkboard under We need list: a milking harn. 

JEltltY: What's a milking harn like? 

EVEl.YN: 1 sau' one that had a jdace for the cows to stand. 

VEllA: Why don't we go see the one Kvelyn saw? 

TEACHKii: Do you know the name of the farm that you visited. Kvel\n? 
EVEl.YN: I'll ask my mother. 
itlissEi.i.: May we go? 

TEACH EK: Yes, if the farm owner will allow* visitors. 

Thus, it was apreed that they needed to make new fences and a milking 
barn; and to see a farm where cows are kept. 


VISITINi; A DIVKKSIFIKI) FAHM WIIFRK SOMK dairy rows ARK KEPT 

Discussing where dairy farms and other farms are located. 

li(»cating nearhy dairy farms on a map. 

Learning ahout other dairying ctunmunities within their state. 

Making arrangements to \isit a dair\ farm. 

Ascertaining the lime that the milking started and planning their trip 
atrordingl). 

Sending home reipiired forms to seek permission from parents. 

Discussing what they wanted to find out when visiting the dairy. 

Listing on the chalkhoard: ”\\hat do we want to see at the dairy?” 

What kinds of hams there are. 

The outside and inside of the milking harn. 

' The conversations incliiiied here are typical of the type that take place in evaluations 
and sharing following all experiences. It is a typical example of the way that needs fur 
new experiences emerge. The discussions from one large area of experience to another 
are omitted in the remainder of this recorded unit. However, participation by the children 
in similar discussions is most essential as the unit develops. 
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W here the rows slay in the cUntinie and at night. 

How the milk is kept elean. 

Where the trurks obtain the milk. 

How the\ keep the rows still while being milked. 

W here the ha\ is kept. 

Taking the trip on a school bus. 

Visiting the farm. 

Observing that the ha> was stackiMl in large piles with ('anvas 
coxerings. 

iNoticing that there were <*ows in feiiceddn areas around the barn. 
Seeing the proxiniitx id the house to tin* rest of the ilairx. 

Kee|)ing together and following the guide. 

Seeing the barn: 

Seeing a on«‘-slory building. 

Noticing whether or n«it the* barn has a haxioft. 

Learning that an open-air barn can be used whent*ver the* 
w eather is not too sex ere. 

Seeing the large hax sheel. 

(feting let the milk barn : 

iSotie ing that the* barn has lemg wineletxvs xxilhenit glass e>n eae’h 
side*. 

Learning that lhe*re* are slani'liioiis fe»r the* e*e>xvs e>n e*ae*h sieie* 
of the barn. 

Obserxing the* spa<*e* be'lxxe*e*n the* tx\e» retws whe*re the fee*el cart 
c*an go. 

()bs<*rxing the* tre*ne lie*s xvhe*re the* nie*n xvash axvay the re'fuse*. 
See*ing the (’oxxs be*ing washeei. 

W'ate'hiiig the* men xxash the* e etws' udelf*rs and te*ats. 

See*ing the me*n attach the* milking mae'hine*s. 

W^alcliing the* men r*niplx the* milk into the* slraine*r at enie* e*nd 
eif the* barn. 

Learning that setinc farms liaxe* tiibe*s that lake* the* milk freim 
the e*e>xvs let the* e'ontaitie*rs. 

Seeding the* iiie*n ‘'strip” the* e'e»x\s bx hand. 

.See*ing lhe*m re*le*ase* the* e*ows fremi the* stanchions. 

Seeding the ee»x\s re*turn te> the* eeiiral. 

W ate hing a nc*w siring ed e eiws e emie inlei the* barn tei be; milke*d. 
Visiting the milk rot)m. 

Neiticing heiw e-oe»l the* r<»om is. 

Se*eiiig the milk e*ome emt ed a pipe in the wall. 

W'atching the milk run eive*r aerate»rs and intei cans. 

Feeling Imw ceild the emtside ed a e an is. 

Seeing the cans read) for loading. 

Seeing the steam e*loset that sterilizes and dedans ecfuipment. 
learning that milk is ejedlee-ted twice daily. 

Seeing the e eirrals. 

Observing the calves in one e*e»rral. 

Finding ceiws in several ceirrals. 

Learning that the cows eat green food even though they are not 
in a green pasture fir field. 

Visiting the feed room. 
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Observing' thr sarks of ililFerent kinds of food. 

Seein" ihi* liiri when* the feed is mixed uniformly. 

Ohservin^ the men mixing the food. 

Learning that rows eat eereals (grain) as we do. 

Keturning to sehool and diseiissing what had heen seen and enjoyed. 
Keealling the original need for visiting the duir)- to see the outside 
and inside of a milking harn. 

Many ideas jor new thinfis for their farm were discussed following' the trip. 
They were convinced that they needed a milking harn, stanchions, a milk 
room, milk cans, a feed cart, and milking machines for their play. It was 
also af^reed that they would like to paint, draw, or write stories about what 
they had seen, 

KXPItKSMNt; TIIKMSKIAKS CKKATINKI.Y 

Writing stories about what they had seen. 

Drawing and painting pictures. 

Making ami illustrating group stories. 
l{fM'onling new wor<ls in dictionaries. 

Writing a group letter of appreciation to the dairy owner. 

Increasing their \o('abular> related to the unit (milk burn, corral, 
stanchion, cart). 

Kxpressing themseUes rh\thmi<'all> as the\ pretc^nded the) were cows 
going into ami being released from the stanchions. 

Kecor<ling on a chart the things the\ needed in their play: 

Milk barn ("orrals Milking stools 

1'iucks Milk pails Milking machines 

Stanchions Milk cans Itrushes 

The children were easier to start huildinp, their harn and stanchions, 

MVKINt; TIIK Mll.KIMt; UAItN 

Hecalling the barn that they saw. 

Setdng pictures <»f barns like the one seen on the trip. 

Discussing places where ''open-air" barns could be used. 

Deciding to build a milking barn. 

Planning the shape of the exterior of the barn. 

MAKING TIIK STANCHIONS 

Heealling the metal stanchions seen at the dairy. 

Studying pictures of stanchions. 

Planning size <jf stanchions with the size of the cows. 

Plu)ing with their barn and stanchions even though unrinished. 

The children realized that they did not have enoutih cows to fill the stanchions 
or to have a second strinf'. Also, they needed fences and a feed rack. 
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MAKING FENCES 

pictures of fences. 

I^ooking at pieces of a fence in the nM)in. 

Deciding to make the h*nccs uniform in length. 

Deciding to make the fences similar to the nuMlel. 

Painting the fences while. 

Learning how paint |nott‘cis the wtiod. 

Experimenting tt) see the eHi'cls of weathtu' l»\ lea\ing two pie«*i‘s of 
wood out of doors: one that has lHM*n paintc*d and one that has not: 
observing results. 

MAKINC; FEED RACKS 

Recalling the feed rack seen at the dairy. 

(Itmstrucllng sim|)le rat ks. 

Painting feed racks. 

Pla\ing a da\ at the diary. 

hi their play\ thv chihlren realized that they needed ntnre etpiipment for their 
barn: their pail teas too hifi to fit under the eon\ tlstK they needed brushes^ 
a milh'ini: stoob and a inilltinfi niaehine. 

MAKING DMRY Ki)\ IFMENT 

Hecalliiig the cipjipiiK'iit thc\ had si*en at tin* dair\. 

Looking at inctiircs of \arious t\pes of milking (‘ipiipment. 

Making small pails. 

Making brushes for cleaning and washing. 

Cutting rope into pieces for hose^. 

Making milking machines. 

Making more milk <'ans from dowel wood. 

Making milking stools. 

Painting new objects. 

Pla>ing in their small dair> farm. 

As the children discussed their play, it uas evident that they needed to know 
the personnel on a farm and their respective duties. 

LEARMNC; ABOt T THE PERSOWEI. DN A SMALI. FARM AND 
THE Dl TIES OF EACH PERSON 

Hearing 5tr)ries. 

Seeing a film. 

Reading about general farm wiirk in a resi*arch lesson. 

Rei alling the people that the\ had seen and their activities at the dairy 
Reading teaidier-inade inbirmation charts. 

Listing their findings: 

Dairy farmer (usually the owner I is responsible for the dairy: 
Hires men to work. 

Orders the feed. 
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Oversrrs (‘(instruction of liiiililin;;?. 

F'eeds the cows. 

(llcans the; hum. 

(]h(‘cks the hiMlth of his employers. 

Sets the daily schedule. 

Milkers: 

(ileun the cows. 

I s<* milking macliini^s to milk cows twice daily. 

Strip cows aft(*r milking nuK'hine is removed. 

(Jean milkin;; (*(|ijipm(*nt. 

IIav(* to ke(*p th<*ms(*lv(‘s (‘l(*an and well. 

Farmer's wife: 

(ll(*atis the lioiise. 

Frepar<*s meals for tin* farmi^s and milkers. 

Feeds clii(‘k(‘ns. 

(furdeiis. 

Sews. 

Shops. 

('alls food. 

I^<*arnin^ the poem, *‘J’he l^istiin*," h\ ItoIxMt Frost. 

Fla>iii^ in their farm and havin*; ea(‘h person assume his own responsi- 
hilities. 

/I.s would Iw ev/K'c/er/, tlir play on the small diversified farm was herominf' 
quite eomplete ami area rate, (children ashed if all farms were alike. It 
was decided that they should see a lari^e dairy farm where takinp, care of 
cows and milk were the only activities, 

VI.SITINC; A LAHCK DMKY FAHM 

(Jieckin^ on the date. 

Asking permission from parents. 

(niing on the school luis. 

Meeting the ^iiide. 

Visiting the ealf and hull harn: 

Ohservin^ the new eaUes, whieli were from a few hours old to 
to three months old. 

Noting that the harn has no stanchions, 

Seeiiijj; that it has an aisle down the center, with hull pens on one 
side and calf pens on tlie other. 

Learning that eal\es are with their mothers twelve hours. 
lA'arnin^ that another cow is kept with a \oung ealf to supply the 
milL 

Learning that calves drink milk, not suited for human eorisump- 
tion, that is supplied hy the cows in the inaternitx liarn. 

Seeing the riii^s in the hulls' noses and finding out their purpose. 
Learning that hulls are less gentle than cows. 

Noticing that the hulls' horns have been removed. 

Ohserxing the iron har that the men use to help ward off the bulls. 
Seeing the dry cows grazing in the field. 

I^earning when cows ha\e milk. 
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Seeirifj the hay barn: 

Ohsorviiifi tlif treiiuMiiliais s\/.v nf il. 

that the ha\ ham is a pmiiaiuMit slriuiiirc*. 

Finding out that the* <lair\ farms iierti man\ (‘orrals. 

I^ariiinn: ahoiit tlio hviliii^ of rows: 

Thr\ are fed ha\ in tJie iiioriiiii^. 

The> are fed alfalfa or eorii after the\ have* heeii milktui in the 
afternoon. 

Seeiii" the men take care of the alfalfa. 

Seeing the feecl trucks used to c-arr\ the cows* food mainly hay, al- 
falfa. «»r corn. 

tA*arning that senne farms d(» not use* silos: «»tlit*rs n(*t*d tht*m. 

F inding out the purpost* of the silos. 

Scc*ing the elTci-ts c»f sunlight on ha> h\ opiMiing a hale i»f hay and 
noticing it is tan on the* outside* and grei‘n i»n the inside*. 

\ isiting the washing harn: 

Watching the* ceiws e*nle*r. 

Seeding how the*\ go into the* dotihle* ri>w e»f stanchions lappreixi- 
mate*l\ 27 y cows <in e*ae‘h sielet. 

S(*e*ing the* me*n gi\e* the cows fiMid frtMii the* fe*e‘el carls. 

W'alching the* me*ii wash each e*«iw. 

Se*c*ing the* me*n disinfe*r| the* ijeleli*rs and le*ats. 

()hse*i viiig that onl> a re*w eeiws are* re*le*ase‘el at a time* te» ge» into 
the* milking room. 

Visiting the milking n»om: 

Se*eMng the* cows come* to the* ceirre*ct stanchiems and await th(*ir 
turns to he niilke*d. 

Seeding the* |i\ re*\ tank and scale* lie*side* e*ach c<»w. 

Sc*c*ing the milking machine* attache*d to tin* cow. 

F inding out that the* milke*is km»w Im»w much milk e*ach ce»w give*s 
h\ watching the se ale*s. 

W atching the* men wait until the* indi<'al«»r sh(»ws the* e'oi‘re*cl we*ight 
e>f milk ill the* p\r« \ jar for e*ach e-ow. 

W atching the 111**11 take* idf the* milking machini*s and strip the* cows 
li\ hand. 

See*ing the milkers direct the* cows out another door that IcnicIs 
let the* e-orrals. 

Learning that the* milk goe*s from the* p\ re*x Jars into a e eMde*r and 
tlie*n into hottle*s witheuit he*ing touchf*d h\ human hands. 

Learning that e*ver\ sanitar> pre*caution possihle* is used to ke*e*p 
the; milking rooms, cows, and milk i'lc*an. 

Le*arning what is me*ant h\ '”’ecrlirn*d* milk. 

Visiting the hottling room: 

Seeding the man take* a sample* e>f the milk from each e*ow to e he;ck 
the bacteria e*ounl. 

St*eing the milk put into a cooling \al. 

Obser\ing the bottles, whic h ha\e just |M*e*n washe;el and steriiisse:d, 
come onto the con\e\or. 

Watching the i)ottle*s travel under the fiileir, whic h pours the right 
amount Cif milk into e*at h fine. 

Seeing the *men remove the imttles from the ejonxeyor and |ilae:e 
them in crates. 
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Ix‘arriin^ that the c rates are carried hy the con\eyor belt into 
the refrigerator room. 

Ix^arnin^ that workers use a eraekin^ machine to c;rac*k ice. which 
they |>ut in eacli c-rate before it is loaclc*d onto a lar^e trailer 
truc k, a ‘“relayer.” 

Seeing milking barn “two”: 

Lc^arning that some cows are not citialiliecl to gi\c* certilied milk 
so they arc* milkcMl in this barn. 

Finding out that the milk from the "number 2" barn is put into 
cans and sent to the* creamery to be pasteurimi and bottled 
or to be used for by-pr<»cluc*ts. 

Lcuirning that thermos-t\pe truc*ks are frc*c|Uentl\ used to transp(»rt 
milk. 

Finding out about the c*mplo\ec*s: 

Lc*arning that milkc*rs can li\e “olT or on” the premises. 

Learning that many W(>rkc*rs are ni*tMlt*d at a dairy farm: 

IVIilkc*rs 
Itarich helpc*rs 
Hospital attc*ndants 
Kanch f(»n‘man 
lh)okkcrp<*r 
Ib'tiirniiig to scliool 

Discussing what they had stvn and concc*pts that they had c*lariiic*cl. 

Nevtlless to say, thv discussions that ensued indicated increased linouletl^e 
and understand infis of the many persons needed to secure milk fttr everyone. 
Children hef:,an to realize what a hif' and important industry the dairying one 
is. They were anxious to add new ihintis with which to play on their own 
farm : 

Feed c’arl More cM»rrals 

A bigger barn A ha\barn 

More stanchions A maternity barn 

Additional feed mangers A grazing (ield 

(lows A trailor truck 

Hulls A thermos-type truck 

They asked if they mi^ht write stories and draw or paint pictures. 

K.\IM<KSSIN(; TIIKMSHIAHS CIUI VTI\ KI.Y 

Hcvalling the things they had seen at the dairy. 

Writing individual stories alunit milking, the bulls, the maternity wards, 
and the cleanliness at the dairy. 

Painting and coloring pictures. 

Hearing the poem, ““Milking Time,'” by Christina. 

Writing a group thank-you note to the guide. 

MAKINt; A HAY BARN AM) A MATF.RMTY B\RN 

Recalling what they had seen on the trip. 

Deciding to make a large hay barn. 
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Learning the difftTenre between a sheil and a barn. 

Discussing how* the ha\ was \ellow on the outsiile and green in the 
center : 

hxperiinenting b\ putting a board on the grass in a sunny spot 
for about ten da\s. 

Appreciating how the sun manufac tures chloroph\ll. 

I sing bc»xes to make the two iiarns. 

M\KIM; addition \L cows and Kyi IPMKNT: 

CAKT, KKKD M \\(;KH, KKNCIX AND MILKINC MACIIINKS 

Kecalling the corrals the\ had seen on the tiip. 

Making a cart for feeding the (‘ows in the barn. 

(Ifuistriicting more fec‘d manger^*. 

Making and painting mori* fences. 

Makin g and painting enough cows l<» make a iu*w string «»f them. 
Making scxeral m^w milking mat hincs. 

I’laxing in thcMi* farm. 

In the disenssion f<dl<nrin(: the plaw the ehihlren realireil that they needed 
to deeide whether or not they nonid have a eertified dairy farnh They de- 
eided that they needed to learn mote ahont different types oj milk fust, 

KKMtNINt; ABOl T DIKKKIIKNT TM’Ks OK MILK 

Heading about diilVucMit kinds of milk. 

I^earning that tlH*r<* are man> kinds of milk: 

Raw milk 

Milk tliat comes directlx from the cow. 

Certified milk 

Haw milk that c*omes diiec lK from the c<»w. Ilf»we\er. extreme, 
care and precautions liaxc* bef*n taken to produce this milk. It 
is not touched b\ human hands. 

Skimmed milk 

Milk from wliich all butler fat is remo\(*d. 

Pasteurized milk 

Milk that has Imm'ii healed to a ciTlain degree to destroy bac- 
teria. 'Lhere are two methods. 

// om o fieri ized mil k 

Milk that ha*^ been put under pressure. It reduces the cn*arn or 
fat into such small particles that it mixes evenl> with the rest 
of the milk and does not separate. Ilomogeni/ed milk is also 
pasteurized. 

Knriehed milk 

Milk to which \itamiiis have been added. 

Cream 

The bullerfat in milk. 

Half-and-half 

This is half regular milk and half cieam. 

Evaporated milk 

Milk that is heated under a vacuum to boil ofT water at a low 
temperature, thereby concentrating the solids. 
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Pondered milk 

Milk whi(*h has had all the liquid substance removed by heat. 
Only the dry minerals remain. 

In the discussion that folloned^ the children af'reed that they would build 
a conliuf' room and send their milk to the creamery because pasteurized milk 
was most freiiuently consumed. Thus, the needs for a cooling room and a 
creamery emerged. 

MAKINt; A COOLINC; ItOOM 

Kerallin^ the cooling room that they had seen on their trip. 

Looking at pictures. 

INitlin;' a box next to their milking barn. 

Putting strips uf dowel together for their at^ralor l(*ooling |)ipes). 

I sing a block of wood for a st(*rili/ing closet. 

MAKINC; A CKKAMKUY 

Putting several wooden boxes together to represent the (Teamery and 
dillerent rooms in it. 

Inviting the manager of the creamery to school. 

Discussing the creamery operations with him: 

Pinding out that either processes occur before milk is pasteuri/.ed. 
i.earning how tin* milk is weighed, sm<*lled. and tested for bac- 
teria count when it first comes to the* crearnerv. 

Learning that a piect* of pa|)er under the lid of each can, which 
is plactul there by the dairv farmer, is a cpiick way of identify- 
ing spoiliMl milk. 

Finding out that the empty cans are steam cleaned immediately. 
Learning that milk is bought bv the pound. 

Learning that there is much equipment at a creamery: 

Weighing vats. 

Pasteurizc'r. 

liomogeni/er. 

Holding tanks. 

Pottle fillers. 

Immediately the children wanted to make the necessary equipment to com- 
plete their creamer) operations. 

MAKING A WKIGIIING VAT. PASTEl RIZEH. ANT) IIOMOGKMZER 

Constructing a simple scale on which to weigh the milk. 

Learning that milk is dumped from the cars or milk truck into large 
tanks to be pasteurized. 

Recalling what tliey had learned about pasteurization and homogeniza- 
tion. 

Reviewing the importance of pasteurizing milk for protection of people. 
Discussing the need for sterilization in killing germs: 

Dentist's equipment. 
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First-aid equipment. 

Pasteurizing of milk. 

Choosing a medium-sized open ho\ for tlu* milk vat. 

Choosing blocks c»f w<»od to represent the pasteurizer and the Inmiog- 
enizer. 

Reviewing the steps in milk prmiuction. which had been learimd. from 
the time the milk left tin* cow until it was pasti*uri/ed. 

Recording these steps on a class chart. 

MAKINt; IIOl.DINi; TANKS 

Hearing about holding tanks. 

l^*arniiig that after milk is past(*iiri/ed. it flows to storage tanks from 
w'hicli it flows t<i the bottle fill(*r. 
xMaking tanks out of milk cans for th(*st* holding tanks. 

Making stands to kcc'p them from rolling. 

MAKINt; A HOTTI.K KILLKK 

Looking at pictures of a bottle filler. 

Seeing a motion |ii(‘tiire sh(»wiiig milk bottles being filled. 

Making a simple bottle filler. 

Learning that speed is of |n'ime importance in tin* bittlling of milk 
the milk should not be at the dair\ inon* tluin twebi* hours. 

Phning in their farm and (*ieanier>. 

The children had a wonderful time /r/A/zig their milk fnmi the nudiufi room 
to the creamery where the milk was weif^hed^ checked^ tested^ itasteurized^ 
and homogenized and sent to the bottle filler, (ireat interest develoiwd in 
deliverini* milk to retail stores and himses. They readily af^reed that they 
needed more streets^ better trucks, bottles, and crates, 

MAKINt; STKKKTS \M) ROADS 

Deciding on <*\act locations for the farm, corrals, creamery, st<ires, 
homes. .slr«M*ts. am* roads. 

Drawing plans for streets and roads. 

Agreeing upon the best places for streets ami roads and marking tinnn. 
MAKING A TUMI.KR TKl CK 

Making a trailer \o attach to their trmk. which had been previously 
constructed. 

Learning about «>lher w'a\s of transporting milk t«i the city, when 
greMter distances are involved: 

Refrigerated train.s. 

Steel-lined tank trucks. 

MAKING BOTTLES AND GRATES 

Discu.ssing different kind.s of mijk bottles. 

Bringing milk cartons and bottles to school. 

Learning the merits of each. 
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Keco^nizin^ and reading; laliels on li<ittles and rartons. 

Sroing thf difTerrnt si/rs: (fuarts. pints, half pints. 

Iif*arning that crates are needed to carry the milk to stores and homes. 
Finding out that creameries operate their own ice plants. 

IMaiinin^ to make crates to hold twelve bottles. 

Deciding on the numher of hotth*s and crates needed. 

Making them. 

Keviewin^ the whole dair\ operation a^ain. 

I^la>in^ ill their dairy farm and creamer). 

The. children had more and more satisfaction in their (tlay as they gained 
accuracy in their concepts^ kneiv more thinf^s to do^ and played cooperatively 
lof^ether. The delivery men were sellinf' ice cream, cheese, and butter to the 
stores, too. They had not made any at the creamery. It nas agreed that they 
should add the mahinfi of these three by-products to their activities at the 
creamery, 

LEAltNINC; AltOl T OTIIKK DAIItY IMtODl ( TS: 

HI TTKK. COTTACK ClIKKSi:. AM) ICK CKEAM 

Seeing pictures of the milkmairs basket and iioticin;.; the items that it 
contains. 

Iasi in;' these items on a chart: 

Ihitler Ici* (*ream 

Milk Sherbet 

('oltaf'c I'heese llalf-anddialf 

dream Ihitlermilk 

Clu'ckin;' at home and with the milkman to see what other thing's may 
he purchased from him. 

I.earnin;' that the milkman ma> delixer items other than those which 
are proiluced h\ the cows: 

()range jiiii’e 

Kiriri^ 

('hocolate milk 

Ilearin;*; stories and poems about the milkman. 

The children decided to make butter, cheese, and ice cream, 

MAKINt; Hl'TTEK 

I.earnin|; how butter is made. 

I istenin;; to information read b> teacher. 

Seein;? pictures of butter-makin;: processes: 

Separators 

Churns 

Appreciating the progress made in making butter. 

Inspecting glass butter churn that was exhibited in room. 

Bringing cream for the butter. 

Churning. 

Tasting the luitter and comparing it with butter that had been purchased 
in a store. 
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Eating llu* butter on eraikers. 

DiM'Ussing the storage of Imller at the plant and in the home; 

Keeping it well wrapped. 

Keeping it refrigerated. 

Learning the impmtanee and need o{ fats and oils in diets. 

Learning the sources of fat and oils used in margarine as substitutes 
for butter. 

Locating these sources on a map. 

MAKIM; COTTAt’.K ClIKKSE 

Reading the diredions for making cottage i*heese. 

Listing the steps on the <‘halkboard. 

Setting the ch(*ese and letting it stand o\ (knight. 

Observing the water (whe\ ) and discussing the cmnposition of it. 

The importance of milk as a food. 

The kinds and valu(*s of food found in milk. 

Testing tlu* whc\. 

Finishing the (‘he(*se-making pnuvss. 

Fating it with cracker^. 

(iomposing chart storicvs of the t‘\peri«‘nct\ 

Discussing the nutritiims \alii(* of chei\H\ 

I)is<‘Ussing (liilenMil kinds «if cliecM*. 

Finding out about other <lair\ing centi'is in the I nited States. 

Learning the names of the states that are the main soiiices of American 
<lair> products. 

Learning about the spe<*iali/ati<»n in these dair\ing areas; 

Rutter making 
(ihet'st* making 

Making a large map of the I nited Statics. 

Drawing pictures of cows, milk botth‘s. butter, and che(*se to be placed 
on the map in tin* prnper loc'atioiis. 

Locating dairying countrio on a world ma|». 

MAKIN(; ICK CKKXM 

Finding out the ingredients needed for ici* t ream and sherbet. 
Discussing how different flavors are mafle. 

Bringing a hand-operated ice cream frei*/er. 

Making shf*rbet and ice < ream. 

Fating them. 

I iiderstanding the principle of whipping tin? iie cream or sherbet in 
prevent the formation fd crvslals. 

Plaving that thev are selling all kinds of milk products. 

In the discussion follouinf' the play period, the teacher asked the children 
if they drank milk, ate cheese, and other dairy products at home. The chil’ 
dren wondered why all of these products were important. 

FINDING 01 T TIIK VALl E OF DAIRY FRODl GTS IN ONES DIET 

Discussing how imich milk thev drink each day. 

Discussing how many dairy produc*ts are used in their meals: 
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Milk in cream sauce and mashed potatoes. 

Butter on vegetables and bread. 

Checking posters showing well-balanced meals. 

Hearing stories about proper food habits. 

Understanding the need of consuming milk and other dairy products 
regularly. 

Kxperimenting with mice by feeding those in one cage milk and not 
including milk in the diet of the others. 

Talking uith the school nurse regarding the importance of milk in 
relation to teeth. 

Hearing a poem. 

Ix*arning about food shortages where children have little or limited 
amounts of milk. 

Lt^arning how milk is supplied to children in areas where dairy products 
or money to buy such products are not available. 

77ic.se tiisrussinns caused the children to ask about the ways people were 
able to obtain milk in former times and in other places today, 

I.EAUNINC AIJOl T THE KVOU TION OF Mll.K 

Hearing about animals that prodiii e milk for human (onsiimption. 
licarning that gt*ographic and (dimatic coiidititms are reasons for the 
use <if dilTerent milk-producing animals; 

Camels in arid regions 
(foats in mountain regions 
Learning how the cow was brought to America. 

Hearing about the changes in care of milk. 

Learning about the changes in types of milk delivery and door-to-door 
servii'c. 

Seeing pictures of horse-drawn wagons and modern milk-delivery trucks. 
C.oinparing milk di.stribution of other countries with the United States. 
Understanding some of the causes for the rise and decline of the price 
of milk and its b) -products. 

Ueview'ing the health standards for modern dairies. 

11iinking about future possibilities for dairies and creameries. 

The children continued to play in their dairy farm and creamery. As milk was 
delivered, more houses and stores were added. At the end of one play period, 
the children said, **lThy don't we tell what we know about milk to 1/ia^ 
Jones' second ^rade?" 

Sll VRIXe TIIKIR EXPERIENCES 

Inviting Miss Jones's class to their room. 

Beading their original stories, which were collected in a class book. 
Telling about their visits to the dairy. 

Singing two songs. 

Participating in dramatic play showing how the milk is brought from 
the dairy to the creamery and to the consumer. 

Thus, a group of children in one second grade acquired a deeper understand^ 
ing of How We Secure Our Milk. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 

Dairy Council of St. Louis, The Milk Your Milkman lirings. St. liOiiiH; The Council, n.d. 
A short siirvcY of dairy cow biceds, dairy farms, pasteurization, health department 
tests, bottling, and delivery. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, .inimals of the Farm. Chicago: Kncyclopedia liritannica, 19W). 
Exi client photographic illustrations iiith brief text tell about the farm animal. s. 
Includes eleven fiages on cows and their care. 

Hogner, Ihimlhy CliihN, Farm .inimals and Vf’orking and .Sporting Breeds of the United 
States and ('.anada; illu*', by .Nil** Ibigiier. .Nrv^ Yi»rk; Oxforil, 191.^), 

A useful book for the teat her. Images .52 (i(i tell about the different dairy and dual* 
purpose breeds of cattle. 

Kiisch, .Monica If., Milk around the World. Chicagn: Natimial Dairy (Council, 1915. 

A brief account of pasture lands, milk production, handling, delivery, and con* 
sumption in the I nited .States and in other loiintries. 

Mitchell, Harley W., Animals That dive People .Milk; illiin. by Don Nelson. Chicago: 
National Dairy Council, 191.5. 

A brief siiriey of the history and usefulness of the milk-giving animals, with 
emphasis on the cow. 

National Dairy (Council, .Milk From Farm to Family. (Chicago: The Council, n.d. 

Story of a dairy farm and the processes involved in preparing and delivering milk. 

AUDIO VISUAL AAATERIALS^ 

FILMSTRIPS 

Be Healthy— Go Safely Series, Right Breakfast, Sorirly for Vi .ual Erliicalion, lOSS (40 
fr., color) 

Steven and Judy have a better day because they ate a good breakfast. 

Farm Fathers, Series l--My Dad Is a Dairy Farmer, Long Filmslide Service, 19.57 f31 fr., 
color) 

•.Sec Appendix 11 for complete list of the M»urce» for ihcftc materials. 
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The rare of dairy animals, sanitary methods of handling milk, and the importance 
of milk as a food are the suhjerts of this film strip, 

A Happy Day with Jane, National Dairy Oiiincil t41 fr., color) n.iJ. 

in many states a state oflire of the Dairy (iounril will supply this material, 

Idfe on the farm, Fincyrlopnliu Britaiiiiica, 1953 <45 fr. each strip, color) 

Feeding the Animals 

Haying 

Milking 

Two nty children learn how certain farm activities are carried on, 

Mr, & Mrs, Feet, Dairy Farmers, (liirriciiliim Materials (lorporatioii, 195() (30 fr., color) 
The dairyman and his wife carry on many activities on their small dairy farm. 

Our Community Helpers Series The Milkman, Lonj? Kilmslide Service, 1956 ( 36 fr, 
color) 

lietail and wholesale delivery of milk is shown. The production of milk and its 
food value are explained. A recipe for milk curd or cottage cheese is included. 
Our ('.ommunity Helpers Series, Set II Milkman, Society for Visual Mcliication, 1958 
(37 fr., color) 

This is ver\ simple material. 

Our Neighborhood Helpers Series The Milkman, Jim Handy ()r(;un i/at ion, 1956 (26 
ft'., color) 

Ditk sees how his father delivers milk to his customers but he also sees hoti milk 
is ftrocessed. 

Our Neighborhood U orkers The Dair\man, K>e (iate IIoiim*, 1957 (46 fr, ctdor) 

Stresses helpfulness and worth of all worker.s. 

Our Trip to a Dairy Farm, National Dairy (ioiimdl, 1919 (35 fr, color) 

Oood suggestions for an excursion to the dairy farm may be drawn from this picture. 
Our Trip to a Dairy Plant, Nali<»iial Dairy (ioiircil, 19.55 (45 fr, color) 

In lien of a trip to a dairy plant or as a preparation for such a trip this film strip 
.should prove useful. 

Teaching Seieme in the Flementary School All About Milk, Loii^ Kiliii'^lide .'service, 
1961 (color) 

MOTION IMCTl KKS 

.tdventuies in Datryland, Wall Disney Production, Di**trllMited hy Modern Talking Pic- 
tures (27 min., sd., color) 

Two Hollywood children visit a U'i.sconsin dairy farm and learn what it takes to 
be a dairy farmer or a member of a dairy farm family. 

Chee.se and C.hee.semaking, Bailey Films, 1950 (11 min., sd., cohir) 

Shows modern methods of manufacturing cheese, including several well-known 
types. Coagulation of milk, separation of whey, preparation of curd, forming, tur* 
ing, and aging are all included in the presentation. 

Farm .inirnaLs, 2nd ed., F.ncvclopedia Britannica Films, 1937 (11 min., sd.) 

The care of many different kinds of farm animaLs, including dairy animals^ is shown. 
Farmers Make Hay, Arthur Barr Productions 1953 (11 min.. s<l.. color) 

The preparation of hay for the dairy animals is well shown. 

.Milk, rev. Kncyclopcdia Britannica Films, 1956 (11 min., .«d.) 

Develops the story of milk from cows to home delivery. Demonstrates methods of 
milking, stres.u*s need for careful handling, shows pasteurization and bottling, and 
concludes with the delivery of milk to the consumer. 
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Cou'S and Milk\ Keystone ^iew (. 0 . (25 sliile^ 3^i hy 4 in., or 25 stereoiiniplb, hlaek and 
white) 

STl l)Y PRINTS 

Child Feeding Posters. National Dairy Coiineil (I |)oMer\ l \ hy IH in.. U\w\\vx> Mipple- 
ment I 

The Dairy. iii-Vlortli Pieliires (30 pliotogiaplw 8 hy 10 in. 01 II h\ II in.) 

Inviudes both the dair\ and the creamer). 

The Farm. Informative (ila'^srooin Pietiiren Piihli'-hern (21 ela-^-rooin piitiires ami text) 
General farm pictures of man) kinds include those shouing a dair) farm. 

The Four Food Groups. National Daily ('.onneil (po^h i 18 h\ 23 in., eoloii 

This is a colorful, simplified chart shotnng the kinds and amounts of haste fmnh 
needed each da). 

How a Modern Dairy Operates. ArnMr<»nj: (!ork Co. (eidoied plate t 
This is a floor plan of a modern dait) plant. 

How If e Take Care of Our Teeth. Natumal Dairy (‘.onneil (po^iot 12 hv 27 in., ndoi) 
Milk is one of the essentials foi good dental health. 

Milk from Farm toFamih. National Dairy (ionneil (6 posiors || h> Ih in., eoloit 
This is a pictorial star) of the prodmlion and distrihii'ion of milk. 

Milk Made the Difference. National Dairy (ioiiiieil (po-^irr ••trip h\ 16 in., eoloi, teai liei H 
siip|)leinent 1 

A series of photographs from a rescan h lahoiatoi) pntute the lesults of annual 
feeding expeiiments. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SOME CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 



Milking Barn 





appendix tivo 

SOURCES OF MATERIALS 

FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES 


American Dairy Association 
20 North Wackcr Dr. 

Chicago 0. III. 

Anti- Defamation League of irnai 
B'ritli 

20 West 1 0th Street 
New York 10, N.Y. 

(]reati\e Arts Studio Inc., 

014 II St., N.W. 

Washington I. D.C. 

Curriculum Materials Corporation 
5120 \ enice Blvd. 

Los Angeles 10. ('alif. 

Dairy (loum il of California 
1215 0 Street 
Sacramento, (^alif. 

Enc)clopcclia Britanniea Filins (KBFl 
1150 Wilmette Ave. 

Wilmette. III. 

Enrichment Teaihing Materials 
216 Fifth Ave. 

New York. N.Y. 

Eye Gate House. Inc. 

116-01 Archer Ave. 

Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

Informative Classroom Picture Puh. 
31 Ottowa Ave.. N.W. 

Grand Rapids 2. Mich. 

Instructional Productions Company 
2527 Honolulu Ave. 

Montrose, Calif. 

Jam Handy Organization 
2821 East Grand Bl\*d. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Kt*\ stone \ iew (^unpany 
Meadville. Pa. 

M<*(»rau-llill Bo4»k Company 
Text Film Deparlmeiil 
330 \\e>l 42nd St. 

New York 3(). N.Y. 

National CoiiferiMice of Christians ami 
Jews. Im*. 

13 West .ITlh St. 

New ^ork. N.^. 

New York 'l‘imi*s 

Oflice of Eilijcatimial Aeti\ities 

220 West 12nd St. 

New ^ i»rk 'Mk N.Y. 

National Dairy Council 
1 1 1 North (iaiial St. 

(diicago 6. III. 

Pat Dowling Pictures 
I0.*)(i South Rohertson Blvd. 

Los Angides 3.5, Calif. 

Popular Science Piihlishing Company 
Distriliuted hy Mcfiraw-llill Ihiok 
(iompany Text Film Department 
.3.30 \Vi*st 42nd .St. 

New V<»rk 36. N.Y. 

.Society for Visual Education f.SVEl 
134.5 West Diversev Parkway 
Chicago II, III. 

Stanhow Pn)ductions 
\alhalla. N.Y. 

For comprehensive list of sources see 
Filmstrip Guide, 10.54 Edition 
H. W'. Wiisfin Company 
0.50 rni\ersity Ave. 

New York 52, N.Y. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


AradfMiiy F'ilms 
JMM) North Seward St. 

Hollywood, (lalif. 

Aiiierirun Dairy Association 
20 North Warker Dr. 

(Ihicago 6, III. 

Bailey Films, Inc. 

6500 Dr Longprr Ave. 

Hollywood 20, ('alif. 

Arthur Barr Brodm*tions 
1265 Brrrsr Ave. 

I’asadima, Calif. 

Chiirc’hill-Wexler Film Production 
001 North .Seward St. 

Los Angeles 50, Calif. 

('oronel Films 

65 I'ast South VVah*r St. 

Chicaf^o I, III. 

Fiicyclopedia Britannica Films 
IFBF) 

I L50 \\ ilmette Ave. 

Wilmette, III. 

Film Asso«’iales of California 
11014 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Los Angeles 25. Calif. 

(feneral Fleet ric ('ompany 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
I Kiver Bd. 

Schenectady 5, N.^ . 

General Motors (^irporation 
Department of Public Relations, 
Film Section 
3(Vl I. West Grand Blvd. 

Detroit 2. Mich. 

Golden State Company-Foremost 
Dairies 

1 147 Towne St. 

I^os Angeles, Calif. 


International Film Foundation 
1 Fast 42nd .St. 

.New York 17, N.Y. 

Indiana I niversity 
Audio-Vi.sual Center 
Bloomington, ind. 

Progressive Pictures 
6.551 Thornhill Dr. 

Oakland II, Calif. 


Shell Oil Company 
Vi\in Department 
.50 West .5()th .St. 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Teaching Films Custodians (TFC) 

25 West I5rd St. 

New York 36, N.Y. 

Lnited States Treasury Department 
Cnited Stales Savings Bond Division 
Washington 25, D.C. 

l nited World Filims (I WFl 
educational and Government Films 
I )epls. 

14*15 Park Ave. 

New York 29. N.Y. 


Walt Disney Productions 
16nim Division 
2K)0 Vi’est Alameda Ave. 
Burbank. Calif. 


For a more complete listing of sources 
for motion pictures, see Educa- 
tional Film Guide 
H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Ave. 

New York 52. N.Y. 
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PICTURES 

Harold C. Amhrosch 
F\0. Box 678 
Tahoe City, Calif. 

Arizona Highwa\s 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Arthur Barr Productions 
1263 Breese Avenue 
Pasadena. Calif. 

Douglas Aircraft (Company 
3000 Ocean Park 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Ili-Worth Pictures 
P.O. Box 6 
Altadena, Calif. 

inforniative Classroom Pi<'tiirc 
Piihlishers 

310 Ottowa A\eiiuc. iN.Vi . 

Grand Bapids 2, Mich. 

Japan Tourist Association 
10 Ihickefcllcr Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Knowledge Builders 
31 I nion S(juare W. 

ISew York. N.^'. 

McC^raw-llill Book Com|)any 
Text Film Department 
330 West 42nd St. 

New York 36, N'.Y. 

MAPS A 

Aero-Service Corporation 
210 E. Courtland St. 

Philadelphia 20, Pa. 

Ada- Air Photographic and Charting 
Services 

U.S.A.F. Film Library Center 
8900 South Broadway 
St. Louis 25, Mo. 


AND PRINTS 

Modern Talking Picture Servic-e. Im*. 
3 E. 3tth St. 

New York 22, N.Y. 

American Mtitors Corp<»ratioti 
Kelvinator Dixisioii Film Section 
M250 PIximmth Boad 
Detroit 32. Mich. 

Pan American I nion 
Publications and Promotion Station 
W ashington 6. D.C. 

Life Maga/int* 

Time and Lib' Building 
0 Bockidt'llt'i' Plaza 
New York 20. N.Y. 

National (Geographic .Sixdety 
l(>th and M Sts. N.W'. 

Wushingtmi 6. D.C. 

National Dair\ (ioiincil 
1 1 1 North (ianal Stri*et 
(Chicago 6. III. 

Owens Publishing Company 
Dansxille. N.^. 

Ciiited States Weather Bureau 
M Strei't bctwei'ii 21 and 23 Sts., 
N.W . 

W'ashingtmi. D.C. 

GLOBES 

(George F. (Gram (Gompany, Inc. 

7.30 East Washington St. 

Irifliariapolis 7, Ind. 

Schfiol globes, wall maps, desk mit- 
line maps, .simplified globes for 
primary grades, slate and chalk- 
board maps, globes 
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Denoyer-Geppcrl Company 
5235 Havnnwooil Ave. 

Chicuf^o 40, III. 

Maps, charts, globes of ail kinds, 
including simplified maps and 
globes for primary grades 

Design (^eiitiu' Inc. 

526 46lb Avenue 
Long Island City I, i\.Y. 

Plastic glolx's for showing projec- 
tions 

Interstate (Commerce Commission 
Washington 25, !).('. 

Fanpihar Transparent (ilobes 
3724 Irving 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plastic globes 

llagstrom Company, Inc. 

311 liroailuay 
^ew Y<»rk 7, N.Y, 

Historical and literary 

picture maps for all grades 

C.. S. Hammond and Company, Inc. 
521 Fifth Ave. 

New York 17, i\.Y. 

Wall atlase.s desk atlases, outline 
maps 

Historical Publishing Company 
717 Fast Kim A\e. 

Monroe. Mich. 

Loose-leaf outline maps for history 
and geography 


Keystone View Company 
Meadville, Pa. 

Map slides 

McKinley Publishing Company 
«09 -«Il North 19 St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Outline and desk maps 

National Geographic Society 
16th and M St.. N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 

Wall maps for all levels except 
primary 

A. J. Nvstrom and Company 
33.33 KIston Ave. 

(3iicago 18. III. 

All kinds of maps, globes, and charts 

Kami McNallv and Company 
P.O. Box 7600 
Chicago 80. III. 

Maps and globes, all purposes; atlases 

r.S. Department «>f the Interior 
National Park SiTvice 
W ashington 25. D.C. 

Recreation maps. 

W eber Costello C.oinpany 
1212 McKinley 
Chu*ago Heights, III. 

Globes, wall, chalkboard, desk out- 
line maps 


POSTERS, CHARTS, GRAPHS, AND MODELS 


Air World Kducation, 'frans World 
Airlines. Inc. 

380 Madison Ave. 

New York 22. N.Y. 

American Automobile Association 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 17th St. 
W^ishington 6. D.C. 

Posters and cra>on sheets 


Armstrong Ct>rk Company 
Libert\ and Charlotte Sts. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Association of American Railroads 
Public Relations Department 
Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Piasters 
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Boeinp: Companv 
P.O. Box 3707 ' 

Seattle 2 k Wash. 

Denoyer-Geppert Company 
3233 Ravenswood Ave. 

Cliira^o 40. III. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials. 19th ed. 
Randolph. W isconsin 
Educators Propress Service. |9(>2 

Friendship Press 
473 Riverside Dr. 

New York 27. N.Y. 

Institute of Life Insurance (fiaphic 
Facts 

Division of .Statistics and Research 
(Graphs and Charts 
488 Madison Ave. 

New York 22. N.Y. 

Milton Bradley Company 
71 Park Ave. 

Springfield, Mas.s. 

Piisters 

National Education Association 
National Commission on Safet) Edu- 
cation 

1 201-1 0th Street. N.W. 

Washington 0. D.C. 

National Safety (Council 
425 North Michigan Ave. 

(Chicago ]], III. 

Posters on safety 


A J. Nystr«»m Company 
.3333 Elston Ave. 

Chicago 18. III. 

Pan Annn it'an World Air\\a\s System 
28-19 Bridge Pla/a. N. 

Long Island Cit\ I. N.Y. 

Posters 

Pictorial Statistics. Inc. 

I ll East 2 till St. 

Neu ^ork. N.Y. 

Rand McNalh and (^nnpanv 
P.O. Box 7()00 
(iliicago 80. III. 

Standard Oil Companv of California 
Edncalional Divisimi. Public Rela- 
tions Doparlmtml 

22.3 Bush .Stiei'l 

I^aii Fram isc o 2(i. (!alif. 

Bottles of prodncis. with diagram 
showing sl(*ps in rclining process 

.Standard Oil Cfimpanv of New* Jersey 
30 R(»ckefc||er Plaza 
New* York 20. N.Y. 

'reaching .Materials .SiTvicc 
Pleasantville. N.Y. 

I nited Air Lines 
.School .Service 

3.3 East Monroe St. 

Chicago 3. III. 


RECORDINGS 


Harold C. Amhrosch 
P.O. Box 678 
Tahoe City, Calif. 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
BVilh 

315 Madison Ave. 

New York 22, N.Y. 


Andifi- Visual Associates 
Box 2761 

Philadelphia 20. Pa. 


Enrichment Teaching Materials 
216 Fifth Ave. 

.New York, N.Y. 
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Folkways Records and Service Cor- C. P. MacGregor 
poration 729 South Western Ave. 

1 17 West 46th St. Hollywood, Calif. 

New York 36, N.Y. 

Stanhow Productions 
Valhalla, N.Y. 



index of names 


(Authors listed only in bibliographies and units are not ineliidiMl here) 


Adams, M. A., 174, 176 
Adorno, T. W., 64 . 

Alexander, W. M., 118 
Almy, M., 51, 178 
Ambrose, E., <18, 53, 206, 208 
Anderson, G. L., 53, 56, .58 
Anderson, R. II., 110 
Arey, C. K., 459 

Raker, E. V., 51 
Benet, R. C., 361, 365 
Benel, S. V., 361, 365 
Billings, N„ 181 
Rills, R. E., 61 
Bloiigh, G. O., 193, 278, 488 
Boni, M. B., .363 
Bnssard, J. II. S., 15 
Brady, E., 427 
Breetveld, J., 159 
Brink, .M., 186 
Briscoe, R., 221-224 

Brownell, W. A.. 170, 171, 172, 178, 180, 
183 209 

Bruner, J. 8., .54 .55, 88. 188 189, 215 
Riiros, O. K., 412, 415 
Burton, W. H., 118 

Campbell, I). .S., 118 
(.'arpenter, II. M., 174 
Carskadon, T. R., 6 
Caswell, II. L., 118 
Chapin, D., 325 
Chesebro, A., 246 
Christensen, J., 530 
Coatsworth, E., 364 
Combs, A. W., 31, 59 
Commins, W. D., 54 
Copeland, F., 159 
Cousins, N., 30 
Cowan, W. A., 51 
Cox, D., 372 
Craig, G. S., 278 
Crary, R. W., 72 
Cummings, II. H., 182 
Cunningham, R., 382, 429 

Dale, E., 271 
Damly, V., 30 


Dean, V .. 27 
I)c4p. B.. .5:)0 
Help, II.. .5.30 
Dewey. J.. 212 21.3 

Ekreiii, S.. 1.59 
Elkins. D.. 425 
KlliM, II. B., 1.59 
Krieksnii, K. II., 48. 50 

Farjefin, K.. .364 
Fisher, M. S., 64, 65 
Fimlyee, W. (»., 117 
Frank, I.. K., .35 
Freeman. K., 278 
Friedman. K. C., 121 

(;ales. A. I.. .5.3. .5f>. .58 
(iersliwin, (i., .’163 
(;idal. .S., 1.59 
C;idal, T., 1.59 
(Miei/., R. M.. 82 
(irofe, .3(>3 
(frombs J. D., 109 

llaan. A., 48 

Hanna, I.. A., 79, 104, .5.30 
Hanna, P. R.,91, 181,212 21.3 
Harap, 11., 105 

Havighiirst, R. J., .38, 4.3 44, 45 
Heathers, (;., 108 

Hendric kson, 170, 171, 172, 178, 180, 183 

Hemans, F., 364 

Hilgard, E. R., .53 .54, 215 

Hodgins, K., 280 

Horn, E., 173 

Huggcit, A. .S., 19.3, 488 

James, P. E., 177 
Jennings, 11. H., 3.3.5. 427 
Jersild, A. T., .52, 124, 177 


Kearney, N. C., 7.5-76 
Kelly, T. L, 173 
Khrushchev, N., 19 
Kilpatrick, H., 58 
Klapper, P., 175 
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Kolinsky, R.« 84 
Krey, A. C, 173 

U Crillf% M., 363 
I^nr, II., M 
Loarnpfl, W. S,, 187 
l.fMlfTc*r, W. J„ 29 
I). M., 118 
Lc«% J. M., 118 
l4!win, K., 381 

I jiumihal, J. W..44 4S,46 47 

IJoyil, N., tU»3 

1.01111, II. M., 118 

l.orK«*, I., 17S, 176 

l.ow(*, K., 530 

Liini, P. S., 16 

McClintock, M., 364 
Mrdiitrhrn, S. I\, 182 
MaicniiMon, 11. W., 416 
Marshall, Ii. (!., 82 
Mariiiisori, K. A., 417 
Mi'uil, M., 27 
Morrifirhl, (!. \V., 182 
Micharlis, J. II., 271,308 
Mirlinirr, J. A., 82, 90, 1 18 
Mifl, A., 48, 53, 206, 208 
Mitrhrll, W. B., 109 
Morrow, II., 365 

Newman, J., 22 

Otto, II. J., 118 
Ovrrslrerl, II. A., 70 

Parker, J. ( 1 .. 82 

Pisler, F., 124 

Platig, K. K., 19 

Porter, C, 363 

Presion, R. C., 124, 271, 309 

Quillen, I. J.. 79, W, -105 

Radke- Yarrow, M., 38. 52 
RedI, F., 391 396, 402 
Riehiinlson, S., ,391 3% 
Riesmaii, I)., 29 
Robinson, J., 427 
Russell, 13. II., 171 


Saylor, J. G., 118 
Sehimllcr, A. W., 174, 175 
.Sehlosser, T., 375 
Schneider, II., 511 
.Seeds, f:., 319, 377, 397 
.Seyhold, II. .M., 365 
.Sheviakov, G., 391 396, 402 
.Sherrill, J., 5.30 
.Sherwood, K., .364 
.Shores J. II., 118 
.Sims 1^ M., 209 
.Simmons, \V., 24*1 
.Smallenl)iirf£. II., 417 
.Smith, B. O., 118 
.Snyder, E. R., IDl 
.Soule, G., 6 

.Spiesi'ke, A. W., 174, 17.5 
.Stanley, W. ()., 118 
.Sti^vc^nson, B. K., 361 
.Stratemeyer, F. B., 83 84 
Swenson, E. J., 377 


Taha, Hilda, 19<>, 425, 427 
Tuseh, R. J., 52 
3'uylor, A., 159 
TIiaytT, V . 1\, 84 
Thompson, A., 267 269 
Thorndike, E. I.., 175, 176 
Thorndike, it., 228 
Thiirslone, I.. I., 415 
ToynlK*e, A., 30 
Tra^c*r, II. (r., 38, 52 
Trump, J. L, 110 
Tryon, C. M., 14, 46 47, 429 

li Thant, 23 

Viekery, W. K., 427 

Warner, W. 1... 16 
Wesley. E. B.. 171, 176 
Whipple, (i., 177, 266 
Whyte, W. II.. 29 
Wingo, M., 125 
Wood, B. I)., 187 
W ooil, M., 337 .3:18 
Wrightsione, J. W., 439 
Zaehry, (’. B., 84 



general index 


Academically able, 108 
Acceleration, 108 
Activity records, 430 431 
Adolescents, early, 39-44 

developmental tasks of, 43-47 
See also Preailolcscence 
Aesthetic appreciation, development of, 
358 367 

provision for, 357 358 
Age, rlinmolotKical, 35 
Air transportation, unit on, 4W 529 
committee work in. 384 
dramatic play in. 329. 330, 332. 512 
experiments in. 229 230 
(genera lixat ions derived from. 192, 500 502 
problem solving! in. 220 
research, skills in, 277 278 
science experiences in. 229 230, 51ft 522 
vocabulary ac«|uired in. 303 
Anecdotal records, 418 419 
Arithmetic. 287, 289 292 
experiences in, 135 136. 289 292 
See also (Computation; Mathematics; 
Niiiuber 

Art, appreciation of. 359 363 
basic skills in, 287 
communication with, 310 313 
experiences in, 131 132, 138. 310 313 
expression in, 367 370 
Artifacts, 271, 436 

Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 93, 108 
Attention span, 256 
Attitude scal(;s, 415 
See also Tests 

Audiovisual aids, ordering and collection 
of, 448 

place in resource unit. 415, 4ri6 

selection of, 272 

sources of, 515 580 

types of, 271-276 

use of. 271-272 

See also Kesoiirce units 

Balance in school activities, 89, 105 
Basic skills, communicating ideas with, 285- 
313 

functional use of, 135-136. 285 289 
practice periods in, 28d 287 
Behavior, analyzing causes of undesirable, 
396-397 


Behavhir t rontintieil ) 
anectloial records of, 418 419 
change** in. 60, 75 76. ‘101 431 
control of. tliioiigli group approval and 
disapproval. 3W 
democratic, 136 137 
di‘v«‘lopnienl of deinocratic, 379 402 
diffi'reiitiation in, 54 
of educated piTson. 72 73 
elTect of emotional climate on. .*181 
effect (»f literature mi. .'lf>.5. 421 425 
effect of teaching ti‘chni(|ue on, 3% .397 
efliciciicv in, .54 

evaluation of. 3.36 337, 404 431 
of free men. (i8 
Iff gofol citi/eiis, 71 72 
growth in, .'191 >K)2 
integration in, .54 
mifldle-class, 15 16 
ohjectivcH id, 4.'19 44.3 
ole^ervation of, 418 419 
moral, .‘10 

“other direcled,** 29 
p.it terns of, 420 424 
personal, 28 29, passim 
preadf descent, .’19 4^1 
regri's^ions in. .397 
repetition in, .54 
self-control in, ‘MH) 
social. .379 402 

techni(|ueH of recorfling, 419, 420 42.3, 
428. 430 431 

See also Oheck lists; C»roiip behavior 
Bicycle accidents, unit on prevention of, 
16.3 165 

Block of-time class, 108, 112 
Books, appreciation of, .‘16.3 .‘167 
behavior patterns derived from, 36.5, 424 
425 

Brazil, committees for unit on, 384 385 
Bulletin hoards, 153 

California, social studies program in, 94 

102 

Carrying the Mail, unit on, 231 232 
vocabulary in, .304 
See also l*os|al services 
Cartoons, 311 312 
Caste system, 16 

Central Purpose of American Education, 
68, 73-75 
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Change, social, 3-31 
general izat ions aliout, 194 
as Hcope item, 86, 194 
teaching of, 194 

CharactfsristicM, of ilcmocratic citizens, 69- 
75 

of piipilH, 396 399 
Chart story, 306 

ChariH, child growth and maturity, 40-42 
of developmental tasks, 46-47 
interpretation of, 275 276 
kinds of, 275 

scope and sequence, 86-87 
soiirees of, 578-580 
time, 291-2<>2 

unit of work sequences, 94-103 
use of, 274 

Check lists, behavior patterns recorded in, 
420 483, 428, 4:10 
of purtieipation in unit, 4:11 
pupil use of, 243 244 
Child growth and maturity chart, 40-42 
Children, .35 51 

ailjiistnienl problems of, :i.35 :i:i7, :19] .396 
aeslhelit; sensibilities of, :i.S7 .3.58, 367 :i69 
behavior of, on study trips, 2.58 -259 
behavuir evaluation by, 425 >1:10 
concept format bin by, 178 179 
creative writing by, 370 ,377 
cumulative records of, I4:i 
developmental tasks of, 43 47 
generalizations formulated by, 182-187, 
190 193, 191 208 
gniiip feelings of, ,380 382 
grouping of, by chronological age, :i5-36 
growth of (.fceCrowth; Maturationt 
individual diffcn'iices in, 35 :16, 1,37 i:i9, 
241 242 

insecurity of, 10 

intellectual development of, 41 42 
interests of, 1, 38 39, 41, *13 
interpersonal relations of, 205-206, 382 
lower class. 16 

mental development of, 37, :i8-39, 43 
mobility of, 10 

needs of, ,34 43, 74, 82, 124-12,5, 1 11-142 
Negro, 16, 424-425 
norms of, 408 

older, classroom environment for, 158 
construction projects for, 162-163 
dramatic play for, 32,5, 333 
graphs used by, 276 
reading materials for, 241 
slides for. 272 
social skills of, 386 
study prints for, 272 
physical characteristics of. 40 
physical development of. 36, 37, 39 
problem solving by, 232-234 
self-discipline by. 390-391 


Children (continued) 
self-evaluation by, 427-428 
social development of, 36-.37, 37-38, 39- 
43 

socialization of, 64, 125 
stages in development of, 48*51 
study of ideologies by, 20-21, 200-201 
unit selection for varying age groups of, 
142 148 

utilization of drives of, 128- 135 
work records of, 428 
written work of, 4.30 

See also Pupil-teacher planning and vari- 
ous grades 

Choral verst; groups, .367 
Cincinnati, social studies program in, 95 
103 

Citizen, democratic, 69 75 
privileges of, 200-201 
obligations of, 200-201 
City life, 9-10 

C Hass system ( see Social classes \ 

Classnmni, activities. 160 16.5, 340 .3.55 
arrangement of, 151-15.3, :i4l-346 
btdiavior patterns observed in, 379 382, 
.386 389 

committees, .382-386 
democracy in, 1.36-137 
discipline in, .389-401 
discussion in, 294-297 
environment of, 151-156 
library facilities in, 1,58-1.59 
See also resource units 
neeil of children for activity in, 124, 128 
129 

problems in. 218-225, 227 
social analysis of, 425 427, 429 430 
Colonial life, unit, contrasting life in, 194 
creative writing in, 372 
example of free discussion in. 297 
study trip for, 257 
suggested reading for, 363-.364 
Colonialism, end of, 22 
of Communist powers, 22 
('.ommission on the Reorganization of the 
Secondary Schools. 81 
Commission on the Social Studies. 172 
Committees, in classroom, 380 - 386 
group processes in, 385-386 , 

kinds of, 383-.385 
selection of. 383 
standards for leaders of, 385 
standards for members of, 386 
Communication of ideas, skills for, 285-314, 
386 

Common welfare, 65-66 
Communications, dramatic play in, 333 
research lesson in, 244-246 
science in, 230, 278 
sixth grade unit on, 230, 244-246 
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Communism, ideology of, 18-20 
goals of, 19 
teaching about, 21 
threat of, 19 

Community unit, construction in, 224 225 
dramatic play in, SdO'SSl 
environmental studies in, 202-203 
for first grade, 196-197, 330 
generalizations related to health in. 190 
housing problems in, 337 
newcomers in, 233 
panel discussion in, 298-301 
resources of, 264 

for second and third grades, 90, 197. 202 
for seventh grade, 298-301 
study of, 145, 151, 194, 197, 199, 205 
use of sociodrama in, 336- 337 
workers in, .337 
(Computation, 135-136, 289 
See a/so Arithmetic; MathematicM; Nitiii- 
her 

Concepts, acquisition of, 178-179 
moral, 206 208 
scientiOc, 189-190 
space, 39, 43, 175-176 
time, 39, 43, 173 175 
use of in dehning scope, 85-88 
Conestoga wagon, construction of, 498-499 
Conservation, education for, 26 
generalizations about, 191, 202 
of natural resources, 25-26, 203 
need for, 24-26 
problems of, 203 
Construction, activities, 340 355 
behavior patterns observed in, 420 
classroom arrangement for, 344 -346, 347 
cleaning up after, 349-350 
duration of, 349 
evaluation of, 343, 3.50 351, 420 
group work on, .347, 386-388 
guidance of, 343-344, 347-351 
initiation of, 341. 349 
learnings concomitant to, 342 
large vs small, 351-355 
materials for, for railroad unit, 153-154 
mathematics in, 290 
number involved in, 346-347, 354 
objectives of, 342-343 
outdoor space for, 346 
preplanning for, 347 
problem solving in, 224-225, 226-227 
satisfaction of basic drive, 129- 139 
skills in, 138, 342 
standards for, .348, 351 
supplementary work for rest of class, 346-, 
347 

pupil-teacher planning for, 347-349 
teacher role in, 344, 346, 347, 349 
telegraph set, 278 
working on, 349 
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Construction (continuet/) 

See a/so Resource units 
('ooperatiim, behaviors in, 428 
c'onreption of. 172 
evaluation of, 428 
international, 22 24 
('cMiperative planning. 125 127 
('ore. of elementary curriciiliini, 1 15. 120 
programs, 112 
iinit-of-work. 115 
Creative experiimces, 367 377 
See a/ so Aesthetic appreciation; Art 
Oeative expression, 131 132. :f69 377 
(!reative writing, ,370 377 
Creativity, unit of work as factor in, 131 
132 

altiiosplitTc conducive to. 377 
Criteria for. determining sco|m*. 88 89 
determining seqiieiici*. 92 93 
selecting evaluation instruments. <f06 408 
selecting units, 141 
using team teaching. 110 113 
Cultural iiiiiNTatives. |t)8 
Cultural, behavior, 27 
cliangi* of. 4 6. 27 

dilTerences unti similarities in. 17 18, 26 
28. Wk 204 
Cultural unit. 145. l Ui 
on (»reat Rritain. 530 54(> 
on Japan, 449 '468 
on Mexico. 242 243 
on Midfile KuHt. 159, 2(M) 201, 204, 207 
on Philippines 185 186 
on Pueblo InfliariM, 160 161 
selected cultures for, 2(K) 
use f»f simple cultures in, 90, 123 
(5ilture, concepts implicit in, 173 
definitiim of, 27 
development of, 27 
effect on ehibiren of, 15 
generalization alMuit, 203 
as scope item. 86 87, 88 
teaching about, 203 204 
understanding, through literature, 158 
159 

('umiilative recorils, 405, 418. 430 431 
See a/so Behavior patterns 
Curiosity, satisfaction of, 130 131 
(airrieubim, adaptation to needs of chil- 
dren, 142 

analysis of, 1 41 -142 
approaches to, 80- 85, 88, 90-91 
bases of, 3-4, 34 35, 78-80 
basic skills in, 285-314 
children’s needs in, 78-79 
concept building, 179 180 
content of, 187-208 
core of the elementary, 120 
criteria for, 88 -89 92 
function of, 31, 78 
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Curriculum (continued) 
lifc-Hitualion approach to, 82-84 
ohjer lives of, 69-76 
organisation of, 78 113 
preplanning of, 142-148 
relationship to society, 2, 3-31 
revision of, 31 
scope of, 80 89 

scope an<l se(|iicnce chart, 86 87 
seiiiicnce of, 89 92, 94 103 
social proi;eHses in, H2 
time allotted to basic skills in, 105 <106, 
285 289 

trends in choice of, 92, 142 
unit selection for, 144 
Sec aiso Unit of work 

Daily lime sehedides, 106 107 
Dairy unit, 549 574 

dramatic play in, 333, 552, 553, 556, pas- 
sim 

farm study for, 554 556 
general i/at ions derived from, 190 191, 
550 552 

introduction to. 549 
milk study in, 561 562 
other sources of milk stiulied in, 566 
pictures for, 571 
reference Imoks for, 567 569 
response to environmental stimuli in, 
552 553 

study trip to dairy in, 261-263, 554 556, 
55H 560 

Danee, 332, 35R 369 
folk, 167, 332, 358. 363 
Democracy, 63 68, 69, 186 
basic principles of, 20 21, 63-68 
characteristics of citi/.cns in, 69 75 
common welfare in, 65 66 
decision making in, 67, 68 
government by the people in, 198-199 
individual in, 64-65 
privileges of, 66 
Democratic principles, 63 68 
Democratic processes. 68, ,386 
Democratic schools, 6 1 65, 66, 67, 68. 69-70 
Democratic values, 63-77 
Denver. s«>cial studies program in. 95, 97, 
99, 101, 103 

Developmental tasks, adult attitudes toward, 
44 

characteristics of, 44 45 
chart of achievements in, 46-47 
classiheation of, 45 
interrelation of, 44 
suitability of, 44 
Diaramas, making of, 312 
Diaries, 430 

Dictionary, skills. 430, 440 
use of, 244, 287, 303-304 


Discipline, 389-402 
approval as method of, 399 
coercion in, 397 
democratic, 69 

disapproval as method of, 398-399 
group, 391- 396 
habit devchipmcnt in, 398 
individual, 391-3% 
reasoning as method of, 399-400 
ridicule as method of, 398 
self'control as method of, 390 391, 400 
technicpies of, 391-3% 

See also (Ilussroonis; Self-discipline; 
Teacher 

Diserimination, 18 

Discussion, beha\iors developed in, 421 
charts of discussion, 295 2% 
diagnosis of needs by, 424 425 
effect of social atmosphere on, 2% 297 
evaliiutiim of, 420, 424 425 
example from colonial unit, 297 
introductory activity, 157 
panel, 297 301 
skills in, 291 297 
stunilnnls for, 2% 

Dramatic play, aesthetic expression in, 331 
behaviors observed in. 422 
characteristics of, 316 319 
check lists for, 422 
cleanup after. 322-323 
concept devt4opm(‘nt in. 329 
construction activities for. .332, 352-355 
in culminating unit, 167 
dehnitioii of, 316 
democratic principles in. 332 .333 
diagnosis of m*eds by, 329 
distribution of ndes in, 321 
evaluation of. 323 .324, 422 
example of. 325 329 

expression of innate desire to play, 133- 
135 

frecpiency of. 321 .325 
giiiilunce of, 319 .324 
in kc'cping unit moving, 160-162, 322 
330 .331 

langiKigc skills in, 3;)0 
music in, 332 
in Pioneer unit. 325 .329 
on postal sen ices. 231 232 , 

in Pueblo Indian unit, 160-161 
planning for. 320 322 
research in, 332 

signiheanee for teacher of, 317-318, .320, 
322 

spare for, 319 .320 

stimulus of. .320-321 

values derived from. 317-319. 329-333 

on water transportation. 3.30 

Dramatizations, definition of, 333 
radio plays for, 334 
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Dramatizations (continued) 
research needed for, 334 
types of, 334 338 
values derived from, 334 
Drives, normal, of children, 124, 128- 135 
satisfaction of, 52. 135 
utilization of, 128-135 
Drydock, construction of, 280-281, 226-227 
Duahprogress plan, 107-108 

Early adidescenis, 39, 40-42. 43 
See also Freadolescents 
Early cliildliond. 36- .37, 40-42 
interests, 41 

mental development, 37, 41 42 
physical development. .36. 40 
social development. 36 37, 40 41 
Economic relationships, of government and 
industry, 13-14 
Eccmomic systems, 18-19, 72 
Education, 28, 74, 7.5, passim 
democratic, 69 70 
purpose's of, 69 76 
totalitarian. 69 70 

Educational Policies Commissiun, 68, 72 7.3, 
74 75 

Educational rt'scarcli. 51 52. 59 61 
oil concept formation, 124 
on discipline, 391 

influence on unit selection of, 51 -.52 
learning processes studied in. 58 61 
New York .State Regents* study in, 188 
Pennsylvania study of knowledge in, 
187 188 

on social studies, 124 
on unit teaching. 60 61 
Educators, 78. 178, 401 
progressive, 84. 391 
Egypt, dramatic play on, 372-375 
Eight- Year Study, 84 

Eighth grade unit, on deveh»pment of the 
nation, 146, 195, 204 
on conservation, 203 
on Constitutional Conventnm, 332 333 
creative writing in, 375 -.376 
democracy studied in, 186-187, 197 201 
dramatic play in, 325 
initiation of, 157 
mathematical skills in, 291 
on People of America, 196, 199, 233, 424- 
425 

on Philippine Islands, 185-186 
science generalizations in, 192- 193 
selection of, 52, 146, 447 
technological study for, 192- 193, 195-196, 
on United States role in world, 202 
Elementary schools, acTvantages of unit 
teaching in, 127-139 
advantages of self-contained classroom, 

93. 104 


Elementary schools (continued) 
concepts selected for, 172 178 
creati\c expression in. J167 -377 
curriciiliiin pressure in, 93 
fiiticiions of. 211 212 
goals of. 75 76 

orguiii/atioii of school day for, 9.3, 104- 
113 

pnihlem sohing in. 211 234 
programs in. 9-4 KKt 
research in. 2.37 284 
English. 133 
Eiuironmeiit. 202 203 
dcnincratic, 64 65. fi6, 67, (i8. 69 70, 70 > 
71 

nuliiral gent'nilizatioiiM alNiiit. 202 203 
as sco|N' ih*ni, 86 87. 88 
study of. 1 1.5. 202 203 
Sfv also ( !lassro(»iii 
E\al nation. 446 

ctiteria for selection of terhniipies of, 
406 408 

definition of. 101 406 
teelinii|U(‘s id. 408 431 
Evaluation t>ciiod. 25.3, 26], 323 .324, .3.50 
351 

Exciir*»ions, chart story on, .30f» 
letter alxuit. 30f> 307 
.See also Stiiily trips 
Exhihits. 271. 454, 47.3, 504 505. 530 
Experiments 277 281, 458, 484 48.5, 488 
489 

Family. 45. 68. 71, 72, 1.3f» 137, 407 
Miidy id, 195, 197. I«W, 200, 203, 205 
unit on. 219 220, 234. .354 355 
Farm, unit on. 119 1.50, 279 280 
cim*>triiction for. .3.31 
drurnulie play in, .330 .331 
Field trip *see Study trips! 

Fifth grade, colonial life unit in, 297 
ereative writing in, 371 .372 
dramatic play for, 220, .325 329 
literary discussion hy, 365 367 
mn«ir and dance experieiiees for, .362 36.3 
IN'ople of the I nited States, unit on, 362 
;463 

pioneer life; unit for, 267-269, 325 329, 
468 499 

science general izat if mn, 191 
unit selection for, 166 
Films, 157, 273 
Filmstrips, 1.57, 273 
sources of, 475 
See also SI hies 
First grade, 145 

community life unit, 145, 167-168, 224* 
225, 330 

cfHicepta formulated in, 179 
construction activities for, .354- 3.55 
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First grade (continued) 
dramatic play in, 321-322, 330 
family life atiidy in, 219-220 
play characteristics in, 317 
problem solving in, 219 -220, 224 
science generalizations in, 190 
split-day schedule for, 107 
study trips for, 2S7, 259 
Flexible time schedule, 104, 115 
Flow chart of living experience, 212-213 
Ford Foundation, 109 
Fourth grade, Chinese unit for, 183 • 184 
Japanese unit for, 251 25.3, ^9-468 
Mexican unit for, 242 243 
rescrarch skills in, 242 243, 251 253 
science generalizations in, 191 
unit selection for, 195, 198 
Freedom, 68, 73, 74-75 

(;ang8, 37 -38, 39 
General welfare, 71, 73 
Generalizations, 171-172, 180 208 
cause and effect, 180, 185 186 
implications for unit teaching, 208 209 
scientific, 182, 189 193 
social stiulies, 181 182, 193 208 
social principles, 180 181, 186 187 
use of, in organization of content, 188- 
189 

(rcography, 287, 307, 4>11 
basic skills in, 28:1, 265-267 
concepts of, 265 
study of, 127 
tests in, 413 
See also Maps 
Globes, 265 271 
selection of, 269- 271 
skill in using, 26,5-267 
sources of, .577- 578 
types of, 265 267 
,SVe also Maps 
Glossaries, 30*1 
Goals of unit teaching, 69-76 
in behavioral terms, 71 -76 
of elementary education, 75-76 
See also Objectives; Purposes 
Government, activities of, 13 14 
citizen*, role in, 71 <72. 73. 198-199 
expanding role of, 12-14 
generalizations about, 198 
Great Britain, unit on, 529-546 

Harvard University's Program for Research 
and Development, 109 
Health, 72, 83, 190, 205 -206 
History, 127-128, 194, 197. 204, 287 
See also United States 
Home room, 108 

Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, 429 


Housing, 337 

Human relationships, 73, 388-389 
sociodramas in, 33^337 

Ideologies, 18-21 
Communism, 18-20 
democracy, 20-21, 63-68 
generalizations about, 200 
as scope item, 86-87, 88 
teaching about, 200-201 
Index, use of, 241, 244 
Individuals, differences in, 35-36, 59-60, 93, 
137-139, 241-242, 243 
logs on, 430 
maturation of, 57 

needs of, in curriculum selection, 78-81 
role of. in a democracy, 64-65 
See also Citizen ; Democracy ; Isolates 
Industrial arts, skills in. 441 
See also Construction 
Information, evaluation of, 409 412 
organization of, 242-243, 253-254 
in problem solving, 216-217 
research for, 237- 281 
Institutions, social, 68 
Interdependence, 10-12 
generalizations about, 196 
as scope item, 86 87. 88 
teaching about, 196 197 
Interests, in early childhood, 37 
inventories of, 417-418 
in midfllc childhood, 38 
of preadolescents, 39-40 
span, 125 
use of, 160 

Intergroup relations, 14 -18 
ethnic groups, 17 18 
generalizations about, 199 
racial groups, 16 17 
religious groups, 16- 17 
as scope item, 86-87, 88 
social class, 15-16 
teaching about, 199-200 
Intermediate grades, cultural studies in. 
194, 19.5, 196, 197, 199, 200, 201, 202, 
204 

democratic principles in. 198, 200 
dramatic play in, 325-329 
dramatizations for, 333-334 , 

map-making, skills in, 267, 307-308 
organization skills in, 2.53 
technological study in, 195 
unit content for, 194-207 
value judgments developed in, 207 
International relations, 21-24 
generalizations about, 201 
problems of new nations, 21-22 
as scope item, 86-87, 88 
teaching about, 201-202 
world cooperation, 22-24 
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Interpersonal relations, 28-29 
construction activities as factor in, 350^^ 
351 

dramatic play as factor in, 332 
generalizations about, 204-205 
problems in, 218-225 
role playing in, 336-337 
as scope item, 86-87, 88 
See afso Piipibteacher relationships 
Interracial relations, 16-17 
See also Intergroiip relations 
Interviews, 263-264 
Inventions, 146, 367 
Inventories, interest, 417-418 
Iowa Erery-Puinl Test of Work-Study 
Skills, 412 
Isolates, 382 

Japan, unit on, 449 468 
Jazz, 363 
Jews, 16 

Jiidaic-Christian ethic. 64 

Junior high schools, 108, 112-113. 418 

Kansas, social studies program in, 91 102 
Kindergarten, concepts in, 177 178 
play characteristics in, 317 

I^ingiiage arts, 287 
Language, skills of, 234, 293 307 
Leadership. 219 
Learning, 53 61. iHtssim 
as a developmental process, 56-58 
firsthand expericmees in, 256 257 
fragmenteil. 58, 60, 121 
as a function of perception. 59 60 
as a niidtitde process, 55 56 
natural drives of children utilized in, 124 
as purposive or goal satinlying, 55 
relationship of emotional climate to, 381 
as the reorganization <»f experience, 53- 
55 

social, 125 

unit of work as factor in, 121 
by wholes, .58-.59 
Letters, 305 -306 
Iwcxington program, 109-110 
Liberty, 66 

Librarian, 2.50-251, 252-2.53, 365 
Library, 249-251 
classroom, 135 
skills, 251-253, 396, 440 
Life centered units, 122-124 
Life situation approach, 82-84 
Listening skills, 2.54-256, 441 
Literature, attitudes acquired through, 365 
in colonial life unit, 363-364 
enjoyment of, 363-367 
in man and his records unit, 364 


Literature {continued) 
in Pioneer unit, 365-367 
variety of activities with, 365 
^ee also Reference books 
“Little scinwr* plan, 112 113 
Locational skills, 440 
lx»gs, 430 

Machines. 6-8 
See also 'rt*chnology 
Man and his records, unit on, 1.50 
creative writing in. 372 375 
dramatic play in. 372 
Maps, criteria for selecting of, 271 
making of. 307 310 
outline, .308 
projec'tituis in. 2f>6 
skills in using, 265 269. 4t0 
soiirc(*s of. 577 578 
tests id. 413 
typi*s of. .‘U)8 310 
Marionettes, 33.5 

Market, unit on. 149 1.50, 19.5. 197, 201,205 
const riii't ion lor. .3.32 
ilramalic play on. .32*1 .3.30 
Mathemath's, um* in units, 289 292 
vocabulary in. 289 2*10 
See also Arithmetic; (lonipiilation; Num- 
ber 

Maturation, .36, .57, 93, 10.5, 124, 144, 145 
chart id, 40 42 
dramatic play in, .325 
problem solving uceording to level of, 212 
resource unit selection determined by, 
447 

.See also Cirades; (rrowth 
Media, .56 

Memorization, 188, 209 
Mexican, Cihristmas, .302 
homes. 242 243 

Midd>nlury (lorn mit ter i»n Outcomes in 
Elementary Education, 75 
Middle childhood. .37 41 
Middle East, unit on, 384 
generalizations related to, 192 
Milk. 565 .V>6 

Minneapidis, s«»clal studies program, 95- 
103 

.Minority groups, 14 18 
Mobility, population, 10 
srrcial, 1.5-16 
Models, 1.54 
sources of, 578 -.579 
uses of, 274 

Mmlern schools, 211, 439 
.Motion pictures, 1.57, 271-272, 273 
pupil-made, 313 
sources of, 576 

Miiltigraded schoob , 146-148 
Murals, construction of, 310-311 
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MuHeumR, excursionH to, 257 
Music, 358 

appreciation of, 362-363 
in cultural units, 146, 363 
experiences, 167, 332 
folk, 363 
symphonic, 363 

Nation, unit selection in fifth grade on, 91 
National AMH«iciution of Secondary School 
Principals, 109 

National Council for the Social Studies, 71 ~ 
72, 84^ 85, 144 

National Education AsHociation, 11,72 
Nationalism, 21 22 

internationalism, 21 24 
Natural resources, 24 26, 72, 81, 84, 88, 202- 
203 

See aho Envinmmeiit 
Neeils of hoys and girls, 34 43, 78 81 
basis for units, 119 -120 
classification of, 81 84 
satisfaction of, 124-125 
study of, 141 142 
Negroes, 16- -17 
Neighliorhoo<l, 72, 90 91 
New York, social studies program, 94-102 
Regents* study on education, 188 
Newspaper, unit on, 150, 306, 372 375 
Notetaking, 25,3 254 
Niimher, 135, 289 292 
concepts of, 174, 175, 286, 289 
skills, 13.5, 412 

See also Arithmetic; Computation; Math- 
ciiiatics; resource units 

Objectives, of education, 72 76, 79 
of elementary education, 75 -76, 104 
of unit teaching, 439 <141 
Observation, skills of, 276-278 
Ohio State I'niversity, interest lest devel- 
- oped at, 417 

Open-ended questions, use of, 157 
Oral expression, 132 -133, 293 ,302 
Oral reports, 301 302, 366, 402 
Oregon trail, 32,5, 376 

Organization of learning experiences, 78- 
113 

Organizational skills, 253 
Orientals, 16 

Our Democratic Heritage, unit on, 186-187 
Outlines, 242, 304 

Panel discussions, 297 -301 
Parents, participation in study trips by, 258 
understanding of unit by, 167-168 
Peer group. 382 
Penmanship, 305 

Pennsylvania, social studies program in, 
94-102 


Percepts, kinds of, 171 
Personal behavior, 28-29, 204-206, 38D-382 
See also Interpersonal relations 
Personality, authoritarian, 64, 66 
development of, 48 -51 
inventories, 415 
mature, 70-71 
nonethnocentric, 64 
self-concept, .59 60 
Philippine Islands, unit on, 185-186 
Pictures, 151 -154, 341, 359 
sources of, 577 
Piotu^tT life unit, 468 499 
aesthetic experiences in, .331, .360 .362 
dramatic play for. 325 329, 479 481 
literature in, .365 .367 
map study for. 267 -269. 482 
Planning, cooperative by teachers, 110-111, 
112-113 

importance of, 142 148 
preplanning, 14.3 
teacher-pupil, 125 127 
Plants, experiments with, 279 280 
Play, free, 316 
parallel. 317 

Play periods. 160 162, 322, .324 325 
Playground, 227-228 
Poetry, .364, 370 371, 375 376 
Police, 163 

Population changes, 8-10 
generalizations about, 196 
as scope item, 85, 86 87 
teaching alMuit, 196 

in United States, 199, 201, 233, 362 .363 
Postal service, iiiiil on, 231 232, 239 241 
Posters, 578 .579 
Preadolcscence, 39-43, passim 
interests of, 41 

mental dcwelopmcnt of, 41 42, 43 
physical development of, 40 
social development of, 39. 40-41, 43 
sexual attitudes of, 40 
unit selection for, .52, 146 
Primary grades, community life study in, 
331 

construction activities in, 351-355 
curriculum in, 90 
dramatic play in, 317-318 
family life study by, 219 220 
geography in units for. 265-266 "* 
map skills in, 265-266, 307 
research in, 2.38 
study trips in, 259-260 
time needed in, 166 
unit content for, 51, 194-207 
units for, 329, 332 

value Judgments developed in, 206-207 
See also specific grades 
Principal, 143, 352 
study trips coordinated by, 258 
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Prints, sources of, 577 
Problem solving. 125, 163-165, 211-234 
behavior problems in. 389 
group action in, 220, 388-389 
hypotheses formulated in, 215 
information needed for. 228 229 
outside classroom, 227- 228 
research involved in, 216-217 
schematic presentation of, 212 213 
scientific approach to, 206. 228 229 
situations in. 218 234 
social nec*d for, 211 212 
Miciodrama in, 221-225 
steps in, 213 -218 
technic|iie of, 388 389 
Problem units, examples of, 232 -234 
Problems, kinds of, 218 232 
Program, 106, 112 

See atso Curriculum; linit schn'tioii; 

I 'nit teueliiiig 

Progressi\e Kdiieution Association, 84 
Pron uncial ion key, 244 
Piiherly, 39, 46 47 

Public schools, discipline in. 389 .396 
Pueblo Indians, 160 162 
Punctuation, 305 

Pupil-teacher planning, 1, 67. 101. 125 127, 
142 148,447 

for construction activities. 347 349 
for dramatic play, 320 .322 
objectives formulated by, 443 44*1 
for study trips, 258 2.59 
units chosen by, 142 148, 4.34 
Pupil-teacher relationships, ,391 101 
Pupils t5ee Children t 
Puppets, .3.35 

Purpose, central in American eilucalion, 
73 75 

See also Objectives; (Wials 
Purposes of Eduvation in American /)e- 
mocracy^ 72-73 

Questionnaires, 1.57, .366-402, 417- 418 

Race relations, 16-17 
Radio, 157, 273 
broadcasts, 334 
scripts. 370 
use of, 167, 367 
Radio plays, .304, 334 
Rain, 229 230 
Rationality, 73-75 
Rating scales, 420 -423 
Readers, varied ability of, 232, 239 241,^ 
243, 251, 446 

Reading, 135, 363-365 ’ 

materials, 239-2.53, 446 
program for, 286 
records of, 4^ 


Reading ^continued) 
skills, 13.5. 239 

in iiiiie-io-thirleen-year range, 148 
variation in, 1.‘18. 241 
Real objects, 172, 274 
Record keeping, unit on. 146, 1.50, 372 375 
classriKun resc*arch on alphabet in. 253 
256 

Recordi'd programs. .335 
Recordings, 273 274 
sources of. .579 580 
Reference luniks. 2*19 2.53 
.See also bibliographies for units 
Relationship of sociobigical and psycho- 
logical bases to eurriculiim. 79 
Relief maps, making of. .308 .309 
Re|M»rls. 242. .301 .302 
.See also Oral re|N»rts 
Research, behaviors observed in, 42.3 
developing skills id. 2.37 284 
evaluation of skilU in, 412 41.5, 12.3 
on liiimaii tiidiavior. 28 29, .‘ifi, 9.3, 141 
on learning, .58. .59 61, 257 
m^ed for. 2.37 2.38 
non reading rooiirces for. 254 281 
period for. 239 241 
use of experimentation in, 276 281 
use of reading niatcnuls in. 2.39 251 
on soeialiMition, .56 

standards for, 2.37 2.38. 241 242, 214. 2.>1 
Resource persons, 159 160, 264 265 
Resource units, 143, 144, 4.37 .546 
behaviiirul objectives of, 4.39 44.3 
biblif»grapby for, 446 
eharacicristics of, 4.38 
content id, 444 445 
definition of, 4.37 
evaluation of, 4*16 
examples id, 448 

general i/alions derived from, 444 
initial ion of, 415 
introibiction to, 4.38 
organixalion of, 438 446 
teacher committee organization of, 437 
438 

use of, 446-448 
Resources, 24 26 
national, 7.3 

natural. 25 26, 72, 7.3, 81, 88 
Revolutions, social, 4, 19 
tffchnological, 6 8 
in iinrlcriJevcloped areas, .5, 8 
Rhythms, 362 -.363 
Role playing, .335 338 
See also .SociiHlramaa 
Rural schcHils, 146 
Russell Sage Foundation, 75 

San Franciaco Teaching Guide, 82 
Scales of belief, 415 
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School buses, 257, 258 
School dropouts, 65 
School newspaper, 150 

School programs, attitudes developed hy, 
380 

effectiveness of, 431 
School rules, 390 

School systems, ciirriciiliim selection hy, 
84, 142 148 

objectives of resource unit in, 440 
programs of selected, 94 103 
resource unit file for, 436, 438 
study prints made by, 272 
study trip files compiled by, 258 
Schools, 53, 63 
com pel it ion in, 65 
cooperation, 65 
curriculum trends in, 92-93 
democratic environtiieiit of, 20 21, 61 65 
function in a demuc:racy of, 65, 66 67, 68, 
76 

‘‘little schoor programs in, 112-113 
objectives of, 63, 76 
overcrowded, 10 
radio stations in, 367 
resource units, used by, 4-16 4>1H 
responsibilities of, 14, 18, 21, 24, 206, 211 
role of, in formation t>f personality of 
child, (A 

social class orientation of, 15 16 
staff planning in, 79 

See also Elementary schools; Modern 
schools; Public schools; l^ngradetl 
schools 

Schedules, daily time, 10*1-107 
Science, 6 7 

concepts anil generalizations on, 189 193 
in units of work, 120, 128, 130, 228 231, 
276 281 

5ee nho resource units 
Scientific method, 228-229 
Scu»pe of the ciirririiliim, 80-89 
criteria for determining, 88 89 
definition of, 80 
determination of, 81 -88 
life situation approach, 82-8*1 
use of areas of experience, 84-85 
use of serial concepts, 85-88 
use of social functions, 81 -82 
use of social processes, 82 
Scope and sequence chart, 86-87, 194 
Sculpture, 360-362 
Seasons, 267, 487-488 
Seattle, social studies program of, 95 103 
Second grade, air trans|iortation unit for, 
195, 229-230, 277-278 
chart story in. 306-307 
community life unit for, 145 
dairy unit for, 205, 261-263, 448, 549-574 
dramatic play in, 330-331, 332, 333 


Second grade (continued) 
experiments by, 229-230 
farm unit for, 279-280 
initiation of unit in, 149-150 
prnblc>m solving in, 220, 229 231 
science generalizations for, 190 
research in, 238, 277-278 
split‘day schedule for, 107 
unit selection for, 90, 166 
Sf*condary schools, curriculum selection for, 
90 

Self-contained classroom, 93, 104 
advantages of, 93, 104 
modified, 107-109 
Self-discipline, 390 391 
Sensory experiimces, 367-369 
Sentence structure, 305 
Sequence of curriculum, 89-93, 94 103 
criteria for determining, 92 -93 
definition of, 89 
determination of, 90 91 
logical approach, 90 
psychological approach. 90 91 
Sequence of units chart, 94 103 
Sequential development of skills, 286 
Seventh grade, 91 

accident prevention unit for, 163-165 
community life study for, 146, 298 301 
dramatic play in, 325 
Great Britain, resource unit for, 530 -.546 
initiation of unit in, 1.57 
mathematical skills in, 291 
Middle East unit for, 192, 197, 201, 20.3, 
204, 384 

problems unit, 163-165 
reading matter for, 1.59 
science generalizations, 192 
unit selection for, 91, 146 
use of charts in, 276 
varied program for, 108 
Ships and harbor, unit on, 246 249, 286- 
281 

dramatic play in, 329, 330 
problem solving in, 226 227 
Six-year-olds, reading readiness of, 35 
play for, 317 

Sixth grade, air transportation unit for, 
167, 384, 448, 499-.529 
Brazil, unit for, 384-385 
communication unit for, 230, * 244 246, 
253-254, 278 

creative writing in. 372- 375 
dramatic play in. 321, 372 
electricity unit for. 230-231 
generalizations in, 55, 192 
initiation of unit in, 1.50 
mathematical skills in, 291 
Mexican unit for, 302 
newspaper for, 150 
organizational skills in, 253-254 
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Sixth grade iconiinued) 
problem solving in, 230-231 
reading skills in, 244-246 
record keeping unit for. 150, 253-254, 
372-375 

research skills in, 230-231 
science generalizations, 192 
speech skills in, 302 
writing skills in. 306 
Skills, basic, 285-314 
as behavioral «>bj<*ctives of unit, *140 441 
functional use in unit of, 135 136 
periofis for, 286 
research, 237 238 

seipiential development of, 106, 286 
tests of, 412 415 
,SV€» aiso specific skills 
Skimming, 239 
Skits. 304 

Sky science, 202, 489 
Slides, 271 272 
making of, 312 313 
sources of. 575 
See also resource units 
'^Social Analysis of the (llassroom,'’ 429 
StK'ial behavior, 379-402 
evaluation of, 428 430 
Social caste system, 16 
Social change, 3 *31 
Social classes, 15-16 
Social functions, 81- 82 
Social IJihifi in the Curriculum^ 105 
Social problems, 4-31 
Sficial process(*s, 73, 82 
Social relations, 382 

Social skills, acf|iiisition of, 380-382, 388- 
389 

Social structure, 73 
Social studies, 31, 52, 53. 108 
concept formation in, 172 
tools of social scientists in, 74 
unit of work on, 118, 120 
Society, 1, 3, 29 
technological, 6 -8 
Sociodramas, 221-224, 335-338 
analysis of, 221 
d(*finition of, 221, 335 
essentials of, 337-338 
evaluation by, 224 
learnings derived from, 335 336 
problem solving through, 221 224 
situations suitable for, 336-337 
value of, 335-336 
Sociograms, 382 

behavior patterns observed in, 382, 427 
group structure analysis through, 425- 
427 

uses of sociometric data, 427 
Songs, 358, 363 
Sovereignty, 21 


Space concepts, development of, 39, 43, 52, 

175 176 

Speaking. 293-302 

Speech tTHirs. correc'tion of, 293 

Spelling. 287 

Staff utilization, 109 

Stages ill personality development, 48 51 
Stanford Social Kdiication Investigation. 
418 

State. 191. 198. 2(K). 203 

unit selection in fourth grade on. 90 
unit in seventh grade on. 157 
Stereographs. 271 

Storit's. initiation id unit by, 158 1.59 
Student and His KnotvIrdMe, 187 
.Study prints. 272 273 
files id, for teachers, 273 

.St inly trips. 256 263 
chart story on, .3()f> .307 
to dairy. 261 263 
eiliii'alional value of. 256 2.57 
follow-up of. 260 261 
initiation id unit hy, 1.56 1.57 
planning for. 2.58 2.59 
research hy. 2.59 261 
safety standards for, 2.58 2.59 
success of, 261 

Subject matter. 120. 127 128 
.Siinimaries. 2.53 
.Supervisor, 14.3,447 
.Surveys, 1.57 1.58 


Tables. 27.5, 41.3 414 
'raglioard frames, 1.53 
Tape recording, .3.3.5 

'readier is), arranged environment hy, 151 
1.54, 445 

concept development by, 170 171, 177, 
178 180 

coiitrid of class by, 66, 389 402 
cooperative planning by, 110 111, 4.37- 
4.38 

democratic, 64, 68. 381 
determination of needs by, 81, 120 
evaluation by, 408 431 
function of, in unit tc;aching, '11.5, 120, 
126, 1.38, 162, 166 167 
generalizations ilevelopment by, 180 18.3, 
187 189 

guidance by. 66 67, 137 1.38, 14.3, 144 
initiation of unit by, 149- 151 
knowledge needed by, 1, 4, 34, 60 -61, 
14.3, 144, .381 382 
preplanning by, 142-148, 436 ff 
provision for individual differences by, 
1.37 1.38 

responsibility of, 66, 69, 107, 218, 344, 
380-.381, 401-402 

of self-contained clasarooma, 93-104 
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Teacher (s) (continued) 
a« Hiihject matter specialists, 109-110, 
111 

turnover of, 79-80 
use of romniitteeH by, 382 -386 
use of skills, by, 135 '136 
See also Aesthetic experiences; Class- 
room; Dramatic play; Construction; 
Problem solving; Kesearch; Skills; 
Unit of work 
Teacher-pupil planning 
See Pupil-teacher planning 
Teacher-learning situations, 119, 139 
Team teaching, 109 113 
Technology, 6- 8 
definition of, 6 
genera li/at ions about, 195 
as scope item, 85, 86 87 
teaching about, 195 196 
Technological revolution, 6 8 
in underdeveloped countries, 5-6 
Telegraph set, 278 
Television, 157, 273, 367 
Tests, 409 418 
achievement, 409-412 
arrangement, 410 
attitude, 415 418 
completion, 4(W 
informational, 409 412 
interest, 417 418 
interpretation of data, 413-414 
map skills, 413 
matching, *109 -410 
multiple choice, 410-412 
objective, il66, 407, 409-415 
paper and pencil, <108 
recall, 409 
research skills, 412 
scales of beliid, 415 
scoring of. 407 408, 410, 412 
single-answer, 412 
skills, 412 415 
social usage, 415 
standardizefl, 412, 415 
standardized norms for, 408 
true-false, 412 
unfinished story, 416 417 
*‘what would you do?**, 415-416 
work-study skills, 412 
Textluiuks, 80 
Texts, multiple, 243 249 
Thank-you notes, 261 
Things Greater than //e, 424 
Thinking, 74, 212 21,3, 234 
Third grade, community life unit for. 145 
dramatic play in. 311 
initiation of unit on railroads in. 153-1.56 
postal services unit for, 231-232, 239-241 
problem solving in, 226-227, 231-232 
research in, 239-241, 246-249 


Third grade (continued) 
science generalizations for, 190-191 
unit sfdection for, 90 

water transportation unit for, 246-249, 
280-281 

Thirteen-year-olds, 108 
Thrusts, of childhood, 43-44 
Thiirstone attitude scales, 415 
Time concepts, development of, 39, 43, 52, 
174 175 

Time lines, 167, 291-292, 513 
Time schedules, daily, 104, 106-107 
flexible, 104 
split-day, 107 
for unit teaching, 121-122 
yearly, 122 
Tools, 441 

Totalitarian education, 69 
Traffic, 187, 194 
problem solving, 227 228 
unit work on, 163 164 
Trains, unit on, 153 156 
concept development in, 329 
Transportation, 146 
creative writing on, 375-376 
dramatic play on, 329 
generalizations about, 194-201 
time lines on, 291-292 
unit of work on, 126 127 
See also Air transportation; Trains; 
Ships; Water transportation 
Twelve-year-olds, 108 

Ungraded schools, 146-148 
Unit selection. 2, 3, 89, 92, 128 ff. 142-149 
balance in, 82 

correlation with other experiences of, 
m 105 

curriculum seipience in, 89-93, 9‘1-103 
for first grade. 90 
flexibility in. 92 
functional situations in, 105 
for intermediate grades, 51, 1 16 
for primary' grades. 51, 145 
for upper grades, 52. 146 
psychological bases for. 34-52 
relationship of social change to, .3-32 
See also Unit of work 
Unit teaching, 2. 51-53. 60-61, 115, 
advantages of, 127-139 
concept formation in. 171-180 
criteria of, 118 

cultural understanding in, 123-124, 145 
daily time schedules in, 121-122 
democratic values in, 136 -137 
dramatization in. 133-134 
ideas communicated in, 132-133 
preplanning for, 144-146. 434 ff 
role of maturation in. 124 
scientific method in, 211-234 
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Unit teaching (continurd) 
teacher-pupil planning for, 125-127 
use of community in, 123, 145 
use of generalizations in. 190-20R 
use of learning principles in, 121 
Unit of work, 2, 117 139 
aiesthetic experiences developed in, 357 11 
art study in, 131 >132 
basic skills needed in, 13S-136, 285 ff 
behavioral goals of, 4^)9 -443 
characteristics of, 1 19 127 
check list of activities in. 430 431 
concepts intrinsic in, 193 
construction activities in. 129 130 
creative experiences provided by, 131- 
132 

culmination of, 166- 168 
definition of, 117 -118 
democratic hehavittr in, 136 137 
development of, 160-165 
duration of, 166 
function of, 115 

function of teacher in, 128 129. 130, l.'VI 
general izatioiH intrinsic in. 187 208, 450 
group activities in, 125. 136 137 
inflividiial differences in, 137 138 
initiation of, 149 160, 281 
integration, 120 

language skills in, 13.3, 135 1.36, 287 
length of, 166, 168 
life-centered, 122 123 
number skills in, 135 1.'16 
%ngoingness** of, 150, 160 165 
play in, 160 162 

preplanning of, 120, 142 141, 436 ff 
information for, 144 
problem solving in, 125, 163 165, 211 ff 
problems as bases for, 2.32 234 
reading skills developed b), 135 
relationship to persona I -social needs, 119 
120, 134-135 

research in, 162 16.3, 237 ff 
science generalizations derived from, 190 
193 

scope and sequence pattern in, 86 87 
selection of, 89, 92, 142 149 
for multigraded school, 146-148 
within framework, 142-114 
without a framework, 144-146 
sequence of, 94-103 
skills developed in, 285 ff, 4‘40-442 
social development through, 125, 134-1.35 
subject matter, interrelatedness of, 120, 
127-128 

types of, 117-118 
unifying factor in, 119 
values derived from, 442-443 


United Nations. 23 24 
I nited States, democratic ideals, unit on. 
186-187 

effect of science on life in. 192 193. 19t, 
195. 197 

regitmal commilte«*H for study of, 384 
study of, 2.33. nassipi 
unit (»n peopli> of. Pis, 2(W, 2.3.3. ,362 .363 
westward expansion of. 191 
I p|MT grades American culture study in. 
232 234 

druinat i/at ions in. .3.33. .335 3:i8 
map making in. 307 308 
panel diseiissions in, 298 
problem units for, 16.3, 232 234 
tiiiit content for, .52. 191 208 
unit initiation in. 1.56, 1.57 
unit selection for. ]4f» 

.See iJso specific grades 

\ allies. 29 31, 63 68 
beliavioinl objirlivt's of unit, 442 413 
eon fusion in, 29 .31 
development of. .31, 207 208 
effect of, on national se«*iirity, .30 
gi*neruli/utioiis about. 206 
as scope items, 86 87, 88 
Vocabulary. .302 304 
mutbeniutical, 289 290 
Vocations, .3.37 

Water transportation, M6 
.See al.su .Ships 
Weatliei.188 489 
experiments on, 229 2.30 
Westward movement, unit on, 267 269 
dramatie play in, 325 .329 
general i/.at ions for, 191 192 
story telling in, .331 

White House (ionfereiice on (3iildren and 
Youth, 6, 10 

Wholesale market, unit on, .329 .3.30 
With Foru.s on Human Relations, 424 
Woril usage, 293 
Work habits, behaviors, 440 442 
check list for, 428 
evaluation of, 42.3, 428 
Work'Stiidy skills, 238, 241 244, 249-251 
World interdependence, ]] 12, 123 
unit on, 146, 202 

.See also Interdependence; International 
relations 

Writing, creative, 310-317 
development of skills in, 304-307 
evaluation of, 430 
objectives in, 441 












